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OPENING  REMARKS 


William  Macoughtry,  Assistant  Head 
Spacecraft  Control  Programs  Branch,  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 

Welcome  to  the  1987  Goddard  Conference  on  Space  Applications  of 
Artificial  Intelligence  and  Robotics.  That  long  and  rather 
bureaucratic  sounding  title  was  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
Conference  steering  committee  and  was  chosen  to  try  to  convey  the 
essence  of  what  we  want  this  conference  to  be. 

First,  the  word  "Goddard"  was  used,  not  only  because  the  confer- 
ence is  obviously  at  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  and  sponsored 
by  Goddard,  but  also  because  we  want  the  people  of  Goddard  to 
benefit  from  the  conference,  by  receiving  information  from  the 
aerospace  community,  and  by  letting  the  community  know  what  we 
are  doing  here  at  Goddard  in  these  two  important  fields.  We 
focused  on  "space"  because  while  the  interesting  and  innovative 
uses  of  AI  and  Robotics  are  expanding  throughout  many  fields,  we 
felt  a need  to  narrow  our  attention  to  those  uses  which  contri- 
bute directly  to  the  work  we  are  doing  here  at  Goddard. 

The  word  "applications"  was  included  because  this  Conference 
started  last  year  as  a grass-roots  conference,  by  those  of  us  who 
are  primarily  involved  with  applying  the  ever-more  powerful  tools 
which  AI  and  expert  systems  give  us  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
today's  and  tomorrow's  space  program,  rather  than  doing  basic 
research  in  the  theoretical  foundations  of  the  field.  We  feel 
that  there  are  other  appropriate  opportunities  to  learn  about 
that  aspect  of  the  art. 

While  last  year's  conference  was  devoted  solely  to  expert  sys- 
tems, we  have  a two  day  conference  this  year  to  examine  both  ex- 
pert systems  and  robotics,  as  there  is  a symbiotic  relationship 
between  these  two  fields  of  study  and  because  Goddard's  responsi- 
bilities toward  the  Flight  Telerobotic  Servicer  for  the  Space 
Station  makes  robotics  particularly  of  interest  at  this  time  and 
place.  Our  co-chairman,  Lloyd  Purves,  will  give  you  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  robotics  tomorrow. 

Our  major  problem  in  preparing  for  this  year's  conference  has 
been  coping  with  the  high  level  of  interest  in  attending,  and  the 
lack  of  facilities  here  at  Goddard  which  could  house  in  one  room 
all  those  who  would  like  to  have  participated.  We  especially 
want  to  welcome  those  of  you  viewing  the  conference  in  Building 
26  and  at  other  locations  around  the  Center  by  closed-circuit 
television,  and  thank  you  for  demonstrating  your  committment  to 
the  conference  by  participating  in  this  way.  We  wish  to  invite 
you  to  view  the  software  demonstrations  and  poster  sessions  in 
the  building  8 venue  at  the  times  indicated  on  your  agenda. 

We  would  welcome  any  suggestions  from  the  attendees  concerning 
ways  to  improve  this  conference  in  the  future.  If  you  wish  to, 
please  leave  a note  with  the  Birch  and  Davis  coordinators  at  the 


registration  areas. 


Finally,  I would  like  to  thank  our  conference  committee  members, 
whom  you  will  find  listed  in  your  agenda  package,  for  contribut- 
ing ideas  and  labor  to  make  the  conference  a reality,  and  Goddard 
management  for  backing  and  encouraging  our  efforts.  Not  least,  I 
wish  to  recognize  the  contributions  of  our  supporting  contrac- 
tors, Bendix  Field  Engineering  Corporation  and  ORI  Incorporated, 
who  have  supported  the  conference  both  monetarily  and  by  their 
diligence,  and  of  Birch  and  Davis,  who  have  provided  conference 
coordination  services. 

Now,  I would  like  to  introduce  our  keynote  speaker.  Mr.  John 
Quann,  Deputy  Director  of  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  has  a dis- 
tinguished career  developing  and  managing  science  and  applica- 
tions uses  of  space  technology.  He  formed  and  headed  the  Infor- 
mation Extraction  Division  which  developed  computational  and 
analytical  methods  required  by  remote  sensing.  Upon  direct  re- 
quest from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  he  led  the 
development  of  the  Decision  Information  Display  System,  which 
produces  full  color  demographic  maps  of  statistical  information 
for  use  by  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  state,  local, 
and  Federal  governments.  In  1980,  he  was  appointed  Director  of 
the  Mission  and  Data  Operations  Directorate,  in  which  post  he 
served  until  his  appointment  as  Deputy  Director  of  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  in  September,  1982.  Among  his  other  responsibili- 
ties, he  is  co-chairman  of  the  1987  AIAA/NASA  International 
Conference  on  Information  Systems  in  the  Space  Station  Era,  and 
he  is  the  general  chairman  of  the  1988  AIAA/NASA/DOD  Conference 
on  Automation  and  Robotics. 


The  1987  Goddard  Conference  on  Space  Applications  of  Artificial  Intelligence 
(AI)  and  Robotics  was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  following  groups  at  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center: 

Spacecraft  Control  Programs  Branch  (Code  514) 

Data  Systems  Technology  Division  (Code  520) 

Telecommunication  Systems  Branch  (Code  531) 

Office  of  Telerobotic  Engineering  (Code  706) 

The  conference  committee  responsible  for  planning  and  organizing  the 
conference  consisted  of: 

Willi an  Macoughtry  (co-chairman).  Code  514.0 

Lloyd  Purves  (co-chairman).  Code  706 

Dorothy  Perkins,  Code  522.1 

James  Rash,  Code  531.1 

Carolyn  Dent,  Code  514.0 

Peter  Hughes,  Code  522.1 

Ellen  Stolarik,  Bendix  Field  Engineering  Corp. 

David  Beyer,  Bendix  Field  Engineering  Corp. 

Ronald  Littlefield,  Bendix  Field  Engineering  Corp. 

Beryl  Hosack,  0RI 

These  Proceedings  were  edited  and  produced  as  a joint  effort  by  the  Bendix 
Field  Engineering  Corporation  MOSS  Software  Services  and  Documentation 
Services. 
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Abstract 


The  Transformation  portion  of  the  HST  Proposal  Entry  Processor  System  converts  an 
astronomer-oriented  description  of  a scientific  observing  program  into  a detailed  description 
of  the  parameters  needed  for  planning  and  scheduling.  The  Transformation  system  is  one 
of  a very  few  rulebased  experts  systems  that  has  ever  entered  an  operational  phase.  The 
day  to  day  operation  of  the  system  and  its  rulebase  we  no  longer  the  responsibility  of  the 
original  developer.  As  a result,  software  engineering  properties  of  the  rulebased  approach 
become  more  important.  In  this  paper,  we  discuss  maintenance  issues  associated  with  the 
coupling  of  rules  within  a rulebased  system  and  offer  a method  for  partitioning  a rulebase 
so  that  the  amount  of  knowledge  needed  to  modify  the  rulebase  is  minimized.  This  method 
is  also  used  to  develop  a measure  of  the  coupling  strength  of  the  rulebase. 


2 Staff  Member  of  the  Space  Teleecope  Science  Institute 

3 Operated  by  the  Association  of  Universities  for  Research  in  Astronomy  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 


1 Introduction 


The  Hubble  Space  Telescope  (HST)  is  an  orbiting  optical  observatory  to  be  launched  by  the 
Space  Shuttle  in  late  1988.  Using  a rulebased  expert  system  written  in  OPS5,  the  Transfor- 
mation system  converts  an  astronomer-oriented  description  of  a scientific  observing  program 
into  a detailed  description  of  the  parameters  needed  by  the  planning  and  scheduling  portion 
of  the  HST  Science  Operations  Ground  Support  System.3  Transformation  has  been  in  an 
operational  phase  since  December  1985.  During  its  early  stages  of  the  operational  phase, 
the  primary  designer  and  implementer  of  the  rulebased  portion  of  the  Transformation  Sys- 
tem remained  responsible  for  development  and  maintenance  of  the  rulebase.  Eight  months 
later,  the  system  was  turned  over  to  a member  of  the  software  group  who  had  limited 
prior  exposure  to  the  project.  The  Transformation  system  is  one  of  a very  small  number  of 
rulebased  expert  systems  that  has  entered  an  operational  phase.  Rulebased  systems  have 
traditionally  been  developed  as  research  projects,  and  have  been  maintained  by  their  orig- 
inal implementers.  As  expert  system  techniques  and  technolgy  mature,  a trend  towards 
developing  rulebased  systems  for  practical  applications  will  occur.  These  systems  will  be 
developed  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  grow  and  evolve  throughout  the  life  of  the 
project.  With  this  evolution,  the  notion  of  a software  life  cycle  becomes  relevant  and  the 
software  life  cycle  that  rulebase  systems  undergo  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  conven- 
tional software  systems.4  Unlike  software  problems  that  are  solved  by  a more  algorithmic 
approach,  Al  programs  tend  to  implement  problems  which  have  not  been  completely  speci- 
fied. As  a result,  expert  systems  raise  some  interesting  software  engineering  considerations. 
In  this  paper,  we  discuss  some  of  the  maintenance  issues  associated  with  the  coupling  of 
rules  for  a rulebased  system.  We  present  a method  for  partitioning  a rulebase  in  such  a 
way  that  the  knowledge  required  to  make  a modification  to  the  rulebase  is  minimized.  The 
method  is  also  used  to  derive  a metric  that  can  be  used  as  a measure  of  coupling  strength. 


2 Background 


In  OPS5,  like  many  expert  system  languages,  knowledge  is  encoded  as  a set  of  rules  or 
productions  with  the  following  format: 

IF  antecedents  THEN  consequents 

Facts  from  a global  database,  usually  termed  working  memory,  are  matched  with  the  an- 
tecedents (also  referred  to  as  left  hand  side  or  LHS).  The  matched  rule/facts  pairs  (in- 
stantiations) are  put  into  a conflict  set,  A conflict  resolution  strategy  is  applied  to  the 
set  to  determine  the  instantiation  to  be  fired.  During  the  firing  process , the  consequent 
prescribed  by  the  rule  corresponding  to  the  instantiation  is  established.  In  general,  this 
process  creates  new  facts,  and  the  inference  cycle  proceeds  to  the  match  step.  This  process 
continues  until  the  conflict  set  is  empty  or  the  process  is  halted  explicitly  by  the  program- 
mer. This  paradigm  encourages  the  opportunistic  behavior  of  rules  and  when  the  situation 
is  right  (e.g.  when  the  antecedents  match  the  facts),  the  rules  are  instantiated  and  fired. 

3 Transformation  is  described  in  detail  in  [7] 

4 See  j5i  for  more  information 
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This  phenomenon  distinguishes  rulebase  systems  from  an  algorithmic  approach  to  software 
problems.  In  other  words,  the  order  of  application  of  the  program’s  functional  pieces  (in 
this  case  rules),  is  not  built  into  the  program,  and  will  not  be  determined  until  runtime. 

On  another  level,  such  inferencing  systems  may  seem  to  be  common  coupled.  In  common 
coupling,  functional  modules  are  linked  through  a global  data  structure.  In  OPS5  any  rule 
may  potentially  read  or  write  any  part  of  working  memory  since  rules  share  the  entire 
working  memory  data  area.  However,  working  memory  is  partitioned  into  elements  of 
data  classes  (analogous  to  traditional  data  structures),  and  rules  refer  to  working  memory 
elements  by  class  name,  and  attribute  (field)  name.  Therefore,  coupling  in  rulebased  systems 
more  closely  resembles  stamp  coupling.  Stamp  coupling  is  similar  to  common  coupling 
except  that  the  global  data  items  are  shared  more  selectively  between  components  that  use 
them.5 

The  partitioning  of  groups  of  rules  according  to  a goal  strategy  is  presently  one  of  the  more 
viable  method  of  controlling  inferencing  in  OPS5  (compared  to,  for  example  running  several 
smaller  ruebased  programs  in  sequence).  There  is  no  way  for  the  developer  to  “program” 
the  conflict  resolution  strategy,  she  may  only  choose  between  MEA  and  LEX.6  Meta  rules 
are  not  presently  possible  due  to  the  strict  partitioning  of  rule  memory,  working  memory, 
and  the  conflict  set.7 

The  Transformation  rulebase  is  a goal  oriented  rulebase  which  consists  of  seven  goals,  some 
of  which  contain  sub  goals  and  task  lists,  but  all  control  is  imposed  at  a very  high  level.  The 
rulebase  is  “partitioned”  into  goal  sets  which  reside  in  files;  that  is,  rules  pertaining  to  a 
specific  goal  or  subgoal  are  found  in  a single  file.  When  writing  rules,  the  natural  tendency 
is  to  group  rules  according  to  their  functionality.  For  instance,  a knowledge  engineer  might 
group  in  a file  all  rules  that  merge  exposures.  From  the  maintainers  standpoint,  this  method 
has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages.  The  most  obvious  advantage  is  that  if  a new 
rule  to  merge  exposures  needs  to  be  added,  there  are  several  examples  for  a maintainer  to 
follow.  In  addition,  if  a problem  arises  in  how  exposures  are  merged,  the  problem  area  may 
be  localized,  and  hence  easier  to  debug.  The  disadvantage  lies  in  what  occurs  downstream 
from  this  problem.  For  instance,  if  a new  rule  is  added  to  merge  exposures,  what  else  might 
that  change  affect?  This  is  a formidable  problem  for  a maintenance  programmer  who  is  not 
well  versed  in  the  structure  inherent  in  the  rulebase. 

Other  Al  developers  8 have  suggested  an  automated  approach  to  partitioning  a rule  set 
based  on  a measure  of  “relatedness”.  Rules  would  be  grouped  according  to  the  facts  that 
they  share  - where  a fact  is  some  data  representation  that  if  changed  in  one  rule  would  affect 
another  rule  in  some  way.  Since  there  are  several  ways  in  which  two  rules  could  reference  the 
same  fact,  the  facts  would  be  weighted,  and  the  measure  of  “relatedness”  would  be  based  on 
these  facts.  The  rulebase  would  then  be  partitioned  into  groups  according  to  how  strongly 
rules  were  related.  Although  these  arguments  and  the  related  tools  have  merit,  there  are 
still  some  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed.  For  instance,  choosing  a measure  of  relatedness 
is  still  a rather  arbitrary  process,  although  a more  sophisticated  clustering  algorithm  to 
partition  the  rulebase  might  be  helpful.  In  addition,  within  a partitioned  rulebase,  there 

5 See  [4i  and  [2]  for  a complete  discussion  of  common  and  stamp  coupling 

8 Refer  to  [l]  for  an  explanation  of  MEA  and  LEX 

7 See  [6]  for  a discussion  of  meta  rules 

8 See  [3]  for  details 
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may  be  subtle  interactions  between  rules  within  a set  of  grouped  rules  or  between  the  groups 
themselves.  Moreover,  the  grouping  procedures  do  not  guarantee  a small  number  of  groups. 
What  is  needed  then,  is  a method  for  maintenance  programmers  to  understand  the  coupling 
of  rules  in  general. 


3 A Model  for  Partitioning  a Rulebase 


We  first  take  a look  at  the  possible  ways  in  which  rules  may  be  coupled.  We  know  that 
rules  are  related  to  one  another  through  the  facts  that  they  share.  In  OPS5  there  are 
essentially  three  different  ways  of  altering  facts  in  working  memory:  through  a make,  modify 
or  remove.  A make  creates  a new  working  memory  element.  A remove  deletes  a working 
memory  element  from  the  database.  Conceptually,  a modify  is  a combination  of  a make 
and  a remove.  It  deletes  a working  memory  element,  and  replaces  it  with  the  appropriate 
new  working  memory  element. 

Below  is  an  example  of  two  rule  which  are  coupled  by  a make  action.  (All  of  the  following 
examples  are  actual  rules  from  the  Transformation  rulebase.  For  the  purposes  of  under- 
standing how  rules  are  coupled,  it  is  not  necessary  to  comprehend  the  semantic  content  of 
the  rule.)  The  first  rule,  Find-parallel-with-mergeable-ezposures  uses  the  make  command 
to  create  a working  memory  element  with  class  name  mergeable-exposures.  Since  the  spec* 
ified  attributes  of  this  working  memory  element  “match”  a subset  of  the  antecedent  of 
rule  Remove-mergeable-ezpo$ures-if-same-mode-diff-apert\iTe,  we  consider  these  rules  to  be 
related. 


(p  f ind-parallel-vith-mergeable- exposures 


(goal 

"has -name 

"has-status 

"task-liat 


merge-  exposures 
active 

f ind-pot anti al- expo aura -merge a) 


(axpo aura-link 

"ha  a - axpo  aura -number 
"is-linked-to 
"baa -link -type 


<parallel-expoaure> 
<primary-axpoaura> 
parallal-with  ) 


(mergeabla- level 
"symbol 
"value 


parallel-vith 

<parallel-with-level>) 


(make  mergeable-exposures 

" first -exposure -number 
" second- exposure -number 
"ie-unmergeable 
"ia-mergeable- level 
"merge-type 
"baa-unique- label 


<primary-exposure> 

<parallel-expoaure> 

false 

<parallel-vith-level> 
parallel-vith 
(genatom)  ) ) 
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(p  Rtmovo-morgoablt-«xpoAuroA-if -•am«-mode-dif f- aperture 


marga-axpoauraa 

activa 

f ind-pot ant ial-axpo aura -marge a) 


(goal 

"has* name 
"haa-atatua 
"task-list 

(exposure- specif ication 

"is-intsrnal- target -type 
"has -exposure -number 
"first -aperture-used 

(mergeable- level 
"symbol 
"value 

{<mergeable-exposure-link> 

(mergeable-exposuras 

"first -exposure-number 
"is-aergeable-level 
" second- expo sure -number 

(exposure-specif ication 
" ha s - e xpo sur e -numb e r 
"is -internal-target -type 
*f irst-aperture-used 


<>  I 

<f irst-exposure> 
<aperture> 

parallel-vith 
<parallel-with-level>  ) 


<f irst-exposure> 
<parallel-with-level> 
<second-exposure>  ) > 

<second-exposura> 

<>  I 

<>  <aperture> 


(modify  <mergeable-exposure-link> 
"1  unmerged -exposures) ) 


When  discussing  relatedness,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  a static  analysis 
of  the  problem.  Because  rulebased  systems  are  data  driven,  rules  will  interact  differently 
with  different  sets  of  data.  A static  approach  to  the  problem  is  simply,  what  portion  of  the 
rulebase  might  possibly  be  affected  by  a particular  rule  change,  given  any  set  of  data. 

Figure  1 gives  a pictorial  representation  of  the  relationship  between  these  two  rules.  It 
shows  that  if  Find-parallel-with-mergeable-exposureswere  modified,  there  is  a possibility  that 
Remo ve-mergea ble- exposures- if-same-mode-diff- aperture  might  be  affected  by  the  change. 


Figure  1.0  Coupling  Rules  through  a make  action 
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Next  we  look  at  two  rules  that  are  coupled  by  a remove  action.  The  rule,  Remove-mergeable- 
exposures-if-first-is-an-acquisition  removes  a working  memory  element  that  may  have  been 
created  by  Find-parallel-wth-mergeable-exposures : 


(p  find-parallel -vith-mergeable-exposurea 


(goal 

"has -name 

"haa-statua 

~taak-liat 


marga  * axpo aura  a 
active 

find-potent ial-exposure-mergea) 


( axpo aura- link 

~has -axpo aura -number 
*ia-linked~to 
'“has- link -type 

(mergeable- level 
“symbol 
“value 


<parallal-axpoaura> 
<primary- exposure > 
parallel-vith  ) 

parallel-vith 

<parallel-with-level>) 


(aaka  aargaabla-axpoauraa 

“first -exposure -number 

“second- exposure -number 

“ia-unmergeable 

“ia-mergeable- level 

“merge-type 

“haa -unique -label 


<primary-exposure> 

<parallel-exposure> 

falaa 

<paral la 1 -with- lava 1> 
parallal-vith 
(ganatom)  ) ) 


(p  Remove -aargaabla-axpoauraa -if -f irat-ia -an- acquis it ion) 
(goal 

“haa-name  marga-axpoauraa 

“haa-statua  activa 

“taek-list  f ind-potantial-axpoaura-margaa) 

{<mergeable- exposure- link> 

(margaabla-axpoauraa 

* fir at- exposure -number  <f irat-axpoaura>  ) } 

(exposure-link 

“has -exposure -number  <f irst-exposure> 

"baa- link-type  «0NB0ARD-ACQ  INT-ACQ  > ) 

--> 

(remove  <mergeable-expoaure-link>)  ) 


We  will  represent  the  relationship  of  two  rules  coupled  by  a remove  as  is  shown  in  figure 
2.0.  Note  that  we  picture  the  relationship  slightly  different  for  a remove  coupling  than 
we  did  for  a make  coupling.  In  the  case  of  a remove  , the  arrow  is  pointing  in  the 
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opposite  direction  to  show  that  in  order  for  Find-parallel-with-mergeable-exposures  to  be 
affected  by  a modification  of  the  rule  Remove-mergeable-expo$ures-if-first-is-an-acquisition} 
Find-parallel-with-mergeable-ezposures  must  already  have  been  instantiated  based  on  this 
working  memory  element. 


Figure  2.0  Coupling  Rules  through  a remove  action 


In  order  to  demonstrate  the  coupling  created  by  a modify , it  is  necessary  to  use  three  rules. 
The  first  rule  Remove-fos-hrs-merge-if-only-second-mode-is-rapid  uses  the  modify  action 
to  change  the  class  name  of  mergeable-ezposures  to  unmerged-exposures.  Since  the  specified 
attributes  of  the  working  memory  element  with  class  name  unmerged-exposures  “matches" 
the  antecedent  of  the  rule  link-alignments-with-unmerged-exposures,  these  rules  are  said  to 
be  coupled.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Remove-fos-hrs-merge-if-only-mode-is-rapid  uses  the 
modify  action  to  change  the  class  name  of  a working  memory  element  it  is  in  affect  removing 
the  working  memory  element  mergeable-exposures.  So,  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
remove  example,  we  consider  these  two  rules  also  to  be  coupled. 


(p  F ind- same -orient at ion-mergeable- exposures 


(goal 

"has-naae 

"has-statue 

"task-list 


marge -exposures 
active 

find-potential-exposure-merges  ) 


(exposure-link 

"ha  s - exposure -number 
"is-linked-to 
"has- link- type 


< linked- exposure> 
<main-exposure> 
SAME-ORIENT  ) 


( expo  sure - spec ification 
"has -expo sure -number 
"uses -Sl-conf igurat ion 


<aain-exposure> 
<SI-conf iguration>  ) 


(exposure- specification 
"has -exposure-number 


<linked-exposure> 
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"uses- SI -configuration 

(mergeabls- level 
"symbol 
"value 


<SI- configuration  ) 

•am* - orient  at i on 
<same-orientation-level>) 


(maks  mergeable-expoiures 

"first - sxpo  sura -number 
* second- sxpo surs -number 
" ia- unmerge able 
"is -mergeabls -level 
"merge-type 
"has-unique- label 


<main-exposure> 

< linked- expo eure> 
trus 

<saas-orisntation-lsvsl> 
same-orientation 
(gsnatom)  ) ) 


(p  Remove-foe-hrs-merge-if -only- second-mode- is-rapid 


(goal 


"hae-name 

‘has-status 

"task-list 


msrgs - sxpo surs s 
active 

f ind-potsntial-sxposurs-msrgss  ) 


{<»ergeable- exposure- link> 
(msrgsabls-sxposurss 

"first  - sxpo surs -numb sr 
"second -expo sure -number 
"merge-type 

"is-unmergeable 

( sxpo surs -spsc if icat ion 
"has -sxpo surs -number 
"uses-SI- configuration 
"uses- SI -operating-mode 

( sxpo surs- spscif icat ion 
"has -sxpo sura -number 
"uses -SI -operating-mods 


<f irst-sxposurs> 

< second- sxposurs> 
<<sequence-no-gap  consecutive 
same -orient at ion>> 
trus)  > 


<f irst-sxposurs> 

<<  fos/bl  fos/rd  hrs  >> 
<>  rapid  ) 


< second- expo sure> 
rapid  ) 


(modify  <msrgsabls- sxpo surs -link> 

"1  unmar gad -exposures  )) 


(p  link- alignments- with-unmerged-exposures 
(goal 

"hae-name  merge-alignments 
"has-status  active 

"task- list  find-potential -alignment -merges) 
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(unmerged -expo suras 

"first- exposure -number  <f irst -exposure -number > 
"first-copy-number  <first-copy> 

"second- expo sure -number  < second -exposure- number > 
"second-copy-number  <second~copy>  ) 

(assignment -record 

"has-Pepsi-exposure-number  <f irst-exposure-number> 

"is- assignment -record- copy-number  <f irst-copy> 

"has -alignment -order  <f irst -alignment -order > 

) 


(assignment -record 

"has-Pepsi-exposure-number  < second- expo sure -number > 
"is-assignment-record-copy-number  <second-copy> 
"has-alignment-order  { <second-alignment-order>  <> 

<f irst-alignment-order>  } 

) 

--> 

(make  mergeable-alignments 

"has -first -alignment -order  <f irst -alignment -order > 

"has- second-alignment -order  < second- alignment- order > 
"has-unique- label  (genatom)  ) ) 


Figure  3.0  Coupling  Rules  through  a modify  action 


4 A More  Formal  Way  to  Express  Coupling 

4 


What  we  have  seen  so  far  is  that  if  two  rules  are  coupled  by  our  definition,  the  rhs  of  one 
rule  feeds  the  lhs  of  another  rule.  But  what  is  actually  meant  by  one  rule  feeding  another? 
Let's  introduce  a notation  to  make  the  notion  precise. 

We  can  think  of  a rule  as  consisting  of  three  parts;  its  name,  its  associated  conditions,  and 
its  actions.  A rule  j is  denoted  by  i?;. 
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•**  C],n)  — ' > (ay,l 


The  first  condition  of  the  Ihs  of  R:  is  called  cJti  , the  second  ch 2 and  so  on.  Similarly  the 
first  action  will  be  and  so  forth. 

We  say  Rj  feeds  R,  if  the  pattern  corresponding  to  some  action  of  R:  , say  aJ  Z matches 
some  condition  clause  of  rule  i2,,  say  ct)(r  This  is  expressed  in  a predicate  calculus  as  : 

3x3y  {Pm{fPajtXciyV)) 

where  fp  is  a function  that  given  some  rule  action  returns  the  pattern  to  which  the  rule 
action  corresponds,  and  pm  is  a predicate  that  takes  two  patterns  and  returns  true  if  they 
match  and  false  otherwise. 

As  examples  of  the  notation  suppose  R3  is  the  rule  find-parallel-with-mergable-exposures 
and  iJ,  is  the  rule  Rtmove-mergable-exposures'if-first-is-an-acquisition.  Then: 

Up  °m)  = 

(mergeable- exposures 
"first -proposal -id 
"first-version 
"first -exposure -number 
"second-proposal -id 
"second- vers ion 
"second-exposure -number 
" i s -unmergeable 
*is-mergeable- level 
"merge-type 
"has -unique -label 

and 
ct|2  is 

(mergeable -exposures 
"first -proposal -id 
"first-version 
"first -exposure -number 


<paralle 1 -proposal -id> 

<parallel-version> 

<primary-exposure> 

<parallel -proposal -id> 

<parallel-version> 

<paral lei- exposure > 

false 

<parallel-with- level> 

parallel-with 

(genatom) 


<proposal-id> 

<version> 

<f irst-exposure>  ) 


and  (pm  (fp  a,,i)  c,i2)  is  true. 

The  general  operation  of  the  predicate  pm  on  the  simple  type  matches  should  now  be 
presented.  If  the  element  class  of  two  patterns  differs,  then  the  predicate  returns  false. 
Otherwise,  an  attribute  by  attribute  match  is  attempted.  If  an  attribute  is  paired  with  a 
variable  in  one  or  both  patterns,  then  the  patterns  match  on  that  attribute.  If  they  both 
are  paired  with  the  same  constant,  then  again  they  match.  If  the  attribute  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  condition  pattern,  then  it  matches  the  action  pattern  for  the  attribute.  Note  that 
the  pm  predicate  returns  true  if  all  corresponding  pairs  of  attributes  match. 
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5 Using  the  Network 


Clearly  if  every  rule  is  coupled  with  every  other  rule  in  the  system  then  the  system  is 
completely  coupled.  The  maximum  number  of  arcs  is  then  n2,  where  n is  the  number  of 
rules  in  the  rulebase.  The  ratio  of  actual  arcs  in  the  network  to  n2  is  a measure  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  rulebase  is  coupled.  If  the  ratio  is  unity  then  any  rule  could  interfere 
with  any  other.  The  lower  the  ratio  the  more  local  is  the  effect  of  a typical  rule  in  the 
rulebase  and  the  higher  the  degree  of  stamp  coupling  in  the  system. 

To  find  the  group  of  rules  whose  behavior  may  be  directly  affected  by  the  addition  of  a new 
rule  we  need  only  regard  the  network  of  rules.  Figure  4.0  represents  a part  of  the  network 
for  some  rulebase.  The  dotted  arcs  in  the  figure  represent  the  new  coupling  that  will  occur 
if  rule  new- remove  is  added  to  the  rulebase.  Suppose  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  that  both 
R1  and  R6  contain  a single  make  action  on  their  rha.  The  solid  coupling  lines  flowing  from 
Rl  represent  the  match  that  occurs  between  the  newly  created  wme  from  the  make  action 
of  Rl  and  the  conditional  elements  on  the  lhs  of  R2  and  R3.  (This  is  also  true  for  the 
solid  lines  between  R6  and  R3,R4,  and  R5).  The  dotted  line  from  Rl  to  new-remove  shows 
that  the  make-pattern  which  creates  a working  memory  element  will  match  some  set  of 
conditional  elements  on  the  LHS  of  new-remove. 


Figure  4.0  Grouping  Rules 


Now,  note  that  it  is  only  possible  to  remove  something  from  the  right  hand  side  of  a rule, 
if  the  pattern  is  matched  on  the  left  hand  side  of  that  same  rule.  Therefore,  the  pattern 
of  the  element  removed  in  new-remove  will  match  some  condition  in  R2  and  R3.  If  new- 
rule  fires,  and  instantiations  corresponding  to  rules  R2  and  R3  are  in  the  conflict  set,  the 
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instantiations  will  be  removed.  Thus,  the  behavior  of  rules  R2  and  R3  is  altered  by  the 
addition  of  new-remove.  If  R2  and  R3  are  not  fully  matched,  they  will  exist  in  the  Rete 
network.  In  this  case,  the  new-remove  will  push  these  rules  farther  away  from  the  conflict 
set.  Note  also  that  the  behavior  of  R1  is  not  affected  by  the  addition  of  new-remove. 

We  can  make  a similar  argument  for  rules  R4  and  R5  based  on  the  coupling  between  R6 
and  new-remove.  Simply  put,  the  group  of  rules  affected  by  the  addition  of  new-remove  will 
be  those  rules  with  the  same  parent  as  new  rule  (i.e.  the  siblings  of  new-remove). 

We  therefore  see  that  the  group  of  rules  that  the  new  rule  could  possibly  affect  directly 
is  { f?2  , /?3,  R4,  /?5  } . Naturally  the  instantiations  actually  affected  by  the  firing  of  a rule 
depends  on  the  data  on  which  a system  is  operating  and  the  conflict  set  resolution  strategy. 

The  case  for  adding  a new  make  rule  is  similar. The  group  of  rules  whose  behavior  might  be 
affected  directly  is  the  set  of  all  immediate  successors  to  the  new  rule.  A new  modify,  since 
it  is  functionally  the  same  as  a make  and  remove,  will  affect  the  union  of  the  two  groups 
directly. 

Although  we  have  not  yet  implemented  the  tool  for  construction  and  transversal  of  the 
network,  its  implementation  in  Lisp  should  be  fairly  straightforward.  The  formal  presenta- 
tion is  written  mostly  in  terms  of  predicates  and  functions.  A dialect  of  Lisp  that  supports 
object-oriented  programming  could  be  used  to  represent  nodes  by  making  each  node  in  the 
net  an  instance  of  a “rule  class”.  Methods  could  be  attached  to  these  classes  that  would 
retrieve  a rule’s  predecessors,  successors,  etc.  Having  devised  this  general  framework  for 
• determining  coupling  between  rules,  our  work  is  now  directed  toward  implementing  this 
tool  and  exercising  it  on  the  Transformation  system. 


6 Conclusions 


The  Transformation  system  is  one  of  a small  group  of  rulebased  systems  that  has  entered 
into  an  operational  phase.  Because  the  original  developer  is  no  longer  involved  with  the 
day  to  day  operations  of  the  system,  the  software  engineering  attributes  of  the  system  have 
become  more  important.  This  paper  has  focused  on  the  nature  of  rule  coupling  in  the 
system  and  has  presented  a method  for  understanding  the  coupling  properties  of  the  OPS5 
rulebase.  We  have  constructed  a general  network  depicting  how  rules  are  coupled  within 
a rulebase,  and  this  network  is  the  basis  for  deriving  a measure  of  the  degree  of  common 
coupling  for  the  rules  within  the  rulebase.  Furthermore,  we  have  shown  how  a tool  which 
operates  on  the  principles  of  this  network  will  allow  a maintainer  to  modify  a rulebase  with 
a clearer  understanding  of  how  the  modification  will  impact  the  existing  rulebase. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  describes  the  ERBS-TDRSS  Contact  Planning  System 
(ERBS -TDRSS  CPS)  that  has  been  built  to  help  Earth  Radiation 
Budget  Satellite  (ERBS)  flight  operations  personnel  generate 
requests  for  service  from  the  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite 
System  (TDRSS).  The  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  is  written  in  the  C language 
and  runs  on  an  IBM  PC-AT.  It  uses  a graphics  interface  and  the 
Transportable  Inference  Engine  (TIE-1)  developed  for  NASA-GSFC. 
First,  ERBS-TDRSS  Ground  Track  Orbit  Prediction  data  are 
electronically  transferred  to  the  ERBS  flight  operations  area 
where,  in  its  batch  mode,  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  automatically 

generates  requests  for  TDRSS  service  (usually  for  one  week).  In 
this  process,  a series  of  scheduling  strategies  is  used  to 
generate  requested  events  while  TIE-1  determines  whether  each 
requested  event  is  consistent  with  ERBS  scheduling  constraints. 
As  requested  events  are  rejected,  alternative  context-sensitive 
strategies  are  used  to  generate  new  requested  events  until  a 
schedule  is  completed.  In  the  interactive  scheduling  mode  the 
ERBS  planner  can  edit  a schedule  that  has  been  previously  built 
or  choose  which  alternative  scheduling  strategies  the  ERBS-TDRSS 
CPS  should  use  to  build  a schedule.  Finally,  a report  generator 
builds  "Schedule  Requests"  for  each  separate  ERBS-TDRSS  contact. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


Generating  weekly  schedules  of  requests  for  communications  links 
(contacts)  between  the  Earth  Radiation  Budget  Satellite  (ERBS) 
and  the  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite  System  (TDRSS)  has  been 
a manual,  labor-intensive  task.  In  this  activity,  the  ERBS 
flight  operations  planner  first  obtains  large  Ground  Track  Orbit 
Prediction  data  printouts  from  the  Flight  Dynamics  Facility  and 
performs  a visual  inspection  to  find  desired  ERBS-TDRSS  contact 
times.  In  selecting  good  contact  times,  the  planner  must 
consider  all  of  the  ERBS  scheduling  constraints,  make  experienced 
judgements,  and  avoid  errors.  After  a schedule  of  contacts  has 
been  determined,  separate  "Schedule  Requests"  for  each  separate 
ERBS-TDRSS  contact  have  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Network 
Control  Center  (NCC)  via  the  Mission  Planning  Terminal.  If 
particular  requests  for  TDRSS  service  are  rejected  by  the  NCC, 
additional  effort  is  required  by  the  ERBS  planner  to  generate 
alternative  requests  to  satisfy  ERBS  requirements. 

• 

A system  to  automate  this  planning  process  has  been  built  and  is 
being  tested  by  ERBS  flight  operations  personnel.  This  system  is 
called  the  ERBS-TDRSS  Contact  Planning  System  (ERBS-TDRSS  CPS). 
The  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  is  written  entirely  in  the  C language  and 
operates  on  an  IBM  PC-AT.  It  features  a user-friendly  graphics 
interface  and  the  Transportable  Inference  Engine  (TIE-1) 
developed  for  NASA-GSFC/Code  514  by  Bendix  Field  Engineering 
Corporation.  The  Transportable  Inference  Engine  (TIE-1)  was 
described  at  the  1986  Goddard  AI  Conference  (McLean  [1986]).  A 
NASA-GSFC/Code  514  document  describing  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  and  two 
describing  the  Interactive  Experimenter  Planning  System  Version 
3.0  Prototype  (on  which  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  is  based)  are  listed 
in  the  reference  section. 

This  paper  will  first  describe  how  ERBS-TDRSS  Ground  Track  Orbit 
Prediction  data  are  transferred  to  the  IBM  PC-AT  in  the  ERBS 
flight  operations  area  and  used  in  generating  resource  windows 
for  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  scheduling  process. 
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Next,  the  batch  scheduling  mode  of  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  will  be 
described.  In  this  mode  a schedule  of  requests  for  TDRSS  service 
(usually  for  a 1-week  period)  can  be  generated  without  any 
interaction  with  the  ERBS  flight  operations  planner.  Here,  the 
ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  uses  a series  of  context-sensitive  scheduling 
strategies  (McLean  and  Littlefield  [1987])  from  a strategies 
knowledge  base  to  generate  requested  events.  The  embedded 
inference  engine  TIE-1  determines  whether  each  requested  event  is 
consistent  with  ERBS  scheduling  constraints  contained  in  a 
constraint  knowledge  base.  As  requested  events  are  rejected  by 
TIE-1,  alternative  strategies  generate  new  requested  events  until 
a schedule  is  completed.  Examples  will  be  given  to  show  how  this 
strategy  and  constraint  information  is  represented  in  knowledge 
bases. 

Following  the  description  of  the  batch  scheduling  mode,  this 
paper  will  describe  the  various  scheduling  and  editing  features 
of  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  in  its  interactive  scheduling  mode.  In 
this  mode  the  ERBS  flight  operations  planner  can  interact  with 
the  automated  scheduling  capabilities  of  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  to 
build  a schedule  or  edit  a schedule  of  events  that  has  previously 
been  built. 

Finally,  the  report  generator  which  is  used  to  produce  "Schedule 
Requests"  for  each  separate  ERBS-TDRSS  contact  will  be  described, 
and  some  general  conclusions  related  to  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  will 
be  presented. 


2.  RESOURCE  WINDOW  GENERATION 

ERBS-TDRSS  Ground  Track  Orbit  Prediction  data  are  transferred 
from  the  Flight  Dynamics  Facility  (FDF)  at  NASA-GSFC  to  an  IBM 
4341  mainframe  in  the  Command  Management  Facility  (CMF)  area 
where  a "filter"  program  is  run  to  obtain  a desired  subset  of  the 
orbit  data.  The  filtered  orbit  data  are  then  transferred 
electronically  to  an  IBM  PC-AT  located  in  the  ERBS  flight 
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operations  area  where  the  "ERBS  to  IEPS"  (ETOI)  program  reformats 
the  data,  builds  files  containing  data  for  one  week  or  less 
(because  of  IBM  PC-AT  memory  limitations),  and  generates  resource 
windows  for  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  scheduling  process. 

In  running  the  ETOI  program,  the  ERBS  flight  operations  planner 
must  specify:  (1)  whether  ERBS  is  flying  "forward"  or  “backward" 

along  its  orbital  track  (the  ERBS  flight  orientation  is 
periodically  switched  and  this  affects  antenna  obstruction 
angles)  and  (2)  the  azimuth  and  altitude  obstruction  angles  to  be 
used  for  the  S-band  Single  Access-2  (SSA2)  TDRS  antenna  and  the 
Multiple  Access  (MA)  TDRS  antenna.  Presently  there  is  only  one 
TDRS  in  the  TDRS  System  for  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  to  consider.  From 
the  orbit  data  the  ETOI  program  reads:  (1)  ERBS  daylight  period 

information,  (2)  ERBS  orbit  number  information,  and  (3)  TDRS 
antenna  angle  information.  As  output,  the  ETOI  program  specifies: 

a.  Start  and  stop  dates  and  times  for  ERBS  orbital  daylight 
periods. 

b ERBS  orbit  numbers  with  start  and  stop  dates  and  times 

c.  TDRS  MA  antenna  viewing  periods  for  ERBS 

d.  TDRS  SSA2  antenna  viewing  periods  for  ERBS 


3.  THE  BATCH  SCHEDULING  MODE 

In  the  batch  scheduling  mode  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  builds  a schedule 
of  ERBS-TDRSS  contacts  for  two  different  types  of  spacecraft 
activities:  (1)  tape  recorder  dumps  and  (2)  Stratospheric 
Aerosol  and  Gas  Experiment  (SAGE)  monitor  events.  Tape  recorder 
dumps  are  for  sending  tape  recorded  data  from  ERBS  to  TDRSS. 
SAGE  monitor  events  are  for  sending  real-time  data  obtained  by 
the  ERBS  SAGE- I I instrument  (see  ERBE  Program  document  listed  in 
the  references)  during  selected  sunrise  or  sunset  periods. 
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In  building  a schedule  of  ER8S-TDRSS  contacts,  either  the  MA  TDRS 
antenna  or  the  SSA2  TDRS  antenna  can  be  requested.  Tape  recorder 
dump  events  (TRU  dumps)  are  planned  every  other  orbit  (if 
possible)  and  require  an  event  duration  of  either  (1)  30  minutes 
via  the  MA  TDRS  antenna  or  (2)  20  minutes  via  the  SSA2  TDRS 
antenna.  A 30-minute  TRU  dump  via  the  MA  TDRS  antenna  is 
requested  first  (by  the  "START"  strategy).  If  the  MA  TDRS 
viewing  period  is  not  available,  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  next  requests 
a 20-minute  TRU  dump  during  a SSA2  TDRS  viewing  period  (using  the 
"EVENT"  strategy).  If  neither  the  original  MA  TDRS  viewing 
period  nor  the  SSA2  TDRS  viewing  period  is  available,  the 
ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  requests  (as  a third  choice)  a 30-minute  TRU  dump 
via  MA  in  the  next  orbit  (using  the  NEXT  strategy).  The  way  this 
strategy  information  is  represented  in  the  strategies  knowledge 
is  illustrated  in  the  example  below. 

TRU  Dump  via  MA 

;event  to  be  scheduled  every  2 orbits 
2 

;duration  of  event: 

0:30 

strategies : 

START  MA  TDRS  viewing  periods 
EVENT  TRU  Dump  via  SSA2 
NEXT 


TRU  Dump  via  SSA2 

;event  to  be  scheduled  every  2 orbits 
2 

•.duration  of  event: 

0:20 

•.strategies : 

START  SSA2  TDRS  viewing  periods 
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One  sunrise  SAGE  monitor  event  and  one  sunset  SAGE  monitor  event 
are  requested  every  16  orbits.  These  events  must  each  have  a 
duration  of  13  minutes  for  either  the  MA  TORS  antenna  or  the  SSA2 
TDRS  antenna  and  must  take  place  while  ERBS  is  in  an  appropriate 
sunrise  or  sunset  window.  Sunrise  SAGE  events  must  start  10 
minutes  before  ERBS  daylight  while  sunset  SAGE  events  must  start 
10  minutes  before  ERBS  night.  A 13-minute  MA  TDRS  antenna 
contact  is  requested  first.  If  the  MA  TDRS  viewing  period  is 
unavailable,  a 13-minute  SSA2  TDRS  antenna  contact  is  requested. 
If  neither  the  MA  TDRS  nor  the  SSA2  TDRS  antenna  contact  is 
available,  a forward-backward  search  algorithm  (NEXT-PRIOR 
strategy)  is  initiated  to  look  for  the  MA  TDRS  antenna  viewing 
period  that  is  as  close  as  possible  to  the  initial  requested 
event.  If  a previously  scheduled  TRU  dump  event  is  encountered, 
the  ERBS-TDRS  CPS  tries  to  "shift"  the  TRU  dump  event  within  its 
resource  window  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  SAGE  monitor  event. 

An  example  of  the  way  these  primary  and  alternative  strategies 
for  sunrise  SAGE  events  are  represented  in  the  strategies 
knowledge  base  is  shown  below  and  on  the  next  page. 

Sunrise  SAGE  via  MA 

;event  to  be  scheduled  every  16  orbits 
16 

;duration  of  event: 

0:13 

;bias 

-0:10 

;shift 

TRUE 

strategies : 

START  Daylight 

EVENT  Sunrise  SAGE  via  SSA2 

NEXT 

PRIOR 
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NEXT  2 
PRIOR  2 
NEXT  3 
PRIOR  3 
NEXT  4 
PRIOR  4 
NEXT  5 
PRIOR  5 
NEXT  6 
PRIOR  6 
NEXT  7 
PRIOR  7 


The  constraint  knowledge  base  contains  the  ERBS  scheduling 
constraints  used  by  the  inference  engine  (TIE-1)  to  determine 
whether  requested  events  from  the  strategies  knowledge  base  can 
he  scheduled.  For  TRU  dumps  via  the  SSA2  TDRS  antenna,  the 
constraint  knowledge  base  requires:  (1)  that  the  start  and  stop 
times  requested  be  within  the  appropriate  antenna  availability 
window,  (2)  that  no  other  events  be  scheduled  during  the  interval 
requested,  and  (3)  that  the  event  be  of  the  proper  duration.  If 
a constraint  is  violated  a diagnostic  message  from  the  constraint 
knowledge  base  is  written  to  a log  file.  In  the  interactive  mode 
this  diagnostic  message  is  displayed  on  the  screen.  The  manner 
in  which  this  information  is  represented  in  the  constraint 
knowledge  base  is  shown  below  and  on  the  next  page.  . 

TRU  Dump  via  SSA2 


event  name 

eq 

TRU  Dump  via  SSA2 

in  SSA2  TDRS  window 

eq 

true 

“The  SSA2  TRU  Dump  you  are  trying  to  schedule  must 
be  within  a SSA2  TDRS  window." 
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event  duration 


eq 


20 


"The  duration  of  the  SSA2  TRU  Dump  you  are  trying 
to  schedule  is  not  20  minutes.  A PE-S02  event 
requires  20  minutes." 

conflicting  event  ne  TRU  Dump  via  MA 

"The  SSA2  TRU  Dump  you  are  trying  to  schedule 
conflicts  with  a previously  scheduled  TRU  Dump 
via  MA." 

conflicting  event  ne  Sunrise  Sage  via  MA 

"The  SSA2  TRU  Dump  you  are  trying  to  schedule 
conflicts  with  a previously  scheduled  Sunrise 
SAGE  event  via  MA." 

conflicting  event  ne  Sunrise  Sage  via  SSA2 

"The  SSA2  TRU  Dump  you  are  trying  to  schedule 
conflicts  with  a previously  scheduled  Sunrise 
SAGE  event  via  SSA2." 

conflicting  event  ne  Sunset  Sage  via  MA 

"The  SSA2  TRU  Dump  you  are  trying  to  schedule 
conflicts  with  a previously  scheduled  Sunset  SAGE 
event  via  MA." 

conflicting  event  ne  Sunset  Sage  via  SSA2 

"The  SSA2  TRU  Dump  you  are  trying  to  schedule 
conflicts  with  a previously  scheduled  Sunset  SAGE 
event  via  SSA2." 
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For  sunrise  SAGE  events  via  the  MA  TDRS  antenna,  the  constraint 
knowledge  base  requires:  (1)  that  the  start  and  stop  times 

requested  be  within  the  appropriate  antenna  availability  window, 
(2)  that  the  start  and  stop  times  requested  be  within  the 

appropriate  sunrise  window,  (3)  that  no  other  event  is  scheduled 
during  the  interval  requested,  and  (4)  that  the  event  is  of  the 
proper  duration.  If  a constraint  is  violated,  a message  is 

written  to  a log  file.  In  the  interactive  mode,  this  diagnostic 
message  is  displayed  on  the  screen.  The  way  in  which  this 

information  is  represented  in  the  constraint  knowledge  base  is 
shown  below  and  on  the  next  page. 

Sunrise  SAGE  via  MA 


event  name 

eq 

Sunrise  SAGE  via  MA 

in  SAGE  morning  interval 

eq 

true 

"The  sunrise  MA  SAGE  event  you  are  trying  to 
schedule  does  not  start  10  minutes  before  onset 
of  orbit  daylight.  Respecify  the  event  times." 

in  MA  TDRS  window  eq  true 

"The  Sunrise  MA  SAGE  event  you  are  trying  to 
schedule  must  be  within  an  MA  TDRS  window." 

event  duration  eq  13 

"The  duration  of  the  MA  SAGE  event  you  are  trying 
to  schedule  is  not  equal  to  13  minutes.  A PE-M02 
event  requires  13  minutes." 

conflicting  event  ne  TRU  Dump  via  SSA2 
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"The  MA  SAGE  event  you  are  trying  to  schedule 
conflicts  with  a previously  scheduled  TRU  Dump 
via  SSA2." 

conflicting  event  ne  TRU  Dump  via  MA 

"The  MA  SAGE  event  you  are  trying  to  schedule 
conflicts  with  a previously  scheduled  TRU  Dump 
via  MA." 

conflicting  event  ne  Sunrise  Sage  via  SSA2 

"The  MA  SAGE  event  you  are  trying  to  schedule 
conflicts  with  a previously  scheduled  sunrise 
SAGE  event  via  SSA2." 

conflicting  event  ne  Sunset  Sage  via  MA 

"The  MA  SAGE  event  you  are  trying  to  schedule 
conflicts  with  a previously  scheduled  sunset  SAGE 
event  via  MA." 

conflicting  event  ne  Sunset  Sage  via  SSA2 

"The  MA  SAGE  event  you  are  trying  to  schedule 
conflicts  with  a previously  scheduled  sunset  SAGE 
event  via  SSA2." 


4.  INTERACTIVE  SCHEDULING  MODE 

The  ERBS  flight  operations  planner  begins  an  interactive 
scheduling  session  by  calling  up  a schedule  (either  a blank 
schedule  or  a schedule  that  has  been  previously  built)  and 
selecting  the  types  of  items  to  be  displayed  in  the 
schedule-building  window.  These  items  are  initially  displayed  on 
24-hour  timelines  where  the  start  and  stop  times  of  each  event  are 
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shown  graphically.  From  the  main  menu  located  just  below  the 
schedule-building  window,  the  planner  may  select  one  of  eight 
options  by  (1)  using  cursor  positioning  or  (2)  using  the  key 
representing  the  first  letter  of  the  menu  option,  and  then 
pushing  the  ENTER  key.  The  eight  options  that  can  be  selected 
from  the  main  menu  are: 

HELP:  Pushing  the  "h"  key  at  any  time  provides  help 

messages  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
scheduling  system. 

ITEMS:  Pushing  the  "i"  key  allows  the  planner  to  select 

a different  group  of  timeline  items  to  be 
displayed  in  the  schedule-building  window. 

DAY:  Pushing  the  "d"  key  allows  the  planner  to  select 

the  day  for  which  24-hour  timelines  are  shown  in 
the  schedule-building  window. 

EDIT:  Pushing  the  "e"  key  provides  the  planner  with 

several  options  for  editing  schedules  (described 
in  more  detail  below  and  on  the  next  page). 

LIST:  Pushing  the  "1"  key  provides  numerical  listings 

of  the  start  and  stop  times  for  the  items  shown 
graphically  in  the  schedule-building  window. 

ZOOM:  Pushing  the  "z"  key  allows  timelines  shown  in  the 

schedule-building  window  to  be  zoomed  from 
24  hours  to  as  few  as  8 minutes. 

SCROLL:  Pushing  the  "s"  key  allows  the  planner  to  scroll 

to  new  items  or  to  new  time  values. 

QUIT:  Pushing  the  "q"  key  provides  several  options  for 

saving  files  and  exiting  from  the  interactive 
scheduling  mode. 
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If  the  EDIT  option  is  chosen,  the  planner  can  either  (1)  insert 
or  delete  individual  events  in  a schedule  or  (2)  choose  which 
alternative  scheduling  strategies  the  ERBS-TDRS  CPS  should  use  to 
build  a schedule  of  events.  If  the  first  EDIT  option  is  chosen, 
a type  of  spacecraft  activity  to  edit  is  first  selected.  Next, 
an  event  of  the  selected  type  is  manually  requested  by  (1)  typing 

the  desired  start  and  stop  times  for  the  event  or  (2)  using  the 

cursor  to  graphically  locate  the  desired  start  and  stop  times  for 
the  event  on  the  graphics  interface.  After  an  event  is 

requested,  the  inference  engine  (TIE-1)  determines  whether  the 
requested  event  is  consistent  with  the  ERBS  scheduling 
constraints  in  the  constraint  knowledge  base.  If  the  inference 
engine  returns  a status  of  “OK",  the  color  of  the  bar  that 

represents  the  requested  event  on  the  graphics  interface  changes 
to  blue  to  indicate  that  the  event  has  been  successfully 
scheduled.  However,  if  the  inference  engine  returns  a status  of 
"NOT-OK",  the  system  sends  a diagnostic  message  to  the  planner 
indicating  why  the  selected  event  cannot  be  scheduled. 

While  in  the  EDIT  mode  the  planner  can  invoke  the  ZOOM,  SCROLL, 
or  LIST  feature  without  going  back  to  the  main  menu  by  pushing 
the  "z",  "s",  or  "1"  key.  In  addition,  three  other  editing 

features  are  available  directly  from  the  EDIT  mode  by  key 
selection,  including: 

OVERRIDE:  Pushing  the  "o"  key  allows  the  planner  to  enter 

a password  to  override  the  constraints  in  the 
constraint  knowledge  base  to  schedule  an  event. 

EXPAND:  Pushing  the  "e"  key  while  the  cursor  is  resting 

on  a scheduled  event  provides  an  expanded 
listing  of  information  concerning  that 
particular  event. 

DELETE:  Pushing  the  "d"  key  while  the  cursor  is  resting 

on  a scheduled  event  deletes  the  event. 
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The  second  main  EDIT  option  allows  the  ERBS  flight  operations 
planner  to  interact  with  the  ERBS-TDRS  CPS  and  choose  which 
alternative  scheduling  strategies  the  ERBS-TDRS  CPS  should  use  to 
build  a schedule.  In  this  mode  the  planner  has  the  option  of: 
(1)  utilizing  only  the  primary  scheduling  strategies  in  the 
strategies  knowledge  base  (ignoring  alternative  scheduling 
strategies)  to  build  a schedule,  (2)  utilizing  all  of  the 
context-sensitive  scheduling  strategies  (primary  and  alternative) 
in  the  strategies  knowledge  base  to  build  a schedule,  or  (3) 
specifying  with  the  "y"  (yes)  key  or  the  "n"  (no)  key  which 
alternative  scheduling  strategies  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  should  use 
to  build  a schedule.  With  the  third  option,  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS 
asks  the  planner  whether  each  specific  alternative  strategy  can 
be  used,  waits  for  the  planner's  yes  or  no  response,  and  then 
either  tries  the  strategy  or  not  depending  on  the  planner's 
response.  If  a particular  scheduling  strategy  fails,  the 
ERBS-TDRS  CPS  provides  a diagnostic  message  to  explain  why  the 
event  cannot  be  scheduled.  As  events  are  successfully  scheduled, 
they  are  displayed  graphically  on  the  appropriate  timeline. 


5.  GENERATING  SCHEDULE  REQUESTS 

After  a schedule  of  contacts  has  been  built  and  saved  as  an 
output  file,  a "report-generation"  program  is  invoked  to  read 
information  in  the  output  schedule  file,  along  with  information 
from  the  activities  section  of  the  strategies  knowledge  base,  to 
prepare  "Schedule  Requests"  for  each  separate  ERBS-TDRSS  contact 
period.  The  ERBS  flight  operations  planner  controls  the  report 
generation  program  through  a configuration  file  by  specifying: 
the  date  to  be  printed  on  each  form,  the  name  of  the  output 
schedule  file  to  be  read,  the  name  of  the  report  file  to  be 
created,  the  name  of  the  strategies  knowledge  base  to  be  used, 
the  form  file  to  be  used,  and  the  map  file  to  be  used.  The  map 
file  specifies  where  data  from  the  output  schedule  file  and  the 
strategies  knowledge  base  are  placed  on  the  completed  "Schedule 
Request"  forms. 
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The  requests  for  TDRSS  service  are  then  sent  (via  the  Mission 
Planning  Terminal)  to  the  Network  Control  Center  which  has  the 
responsibility  of  determining  the  usage  of  the  Tracking  and  Data 
Relay  Satellite  System  by  all  NASA  and  non-NASA  users.  If 
particular  requests  for  TDRSS  service  are  rejected,  the 

ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  can  be  used  to  select  and  generate  alternative 
ERBS-TDRSS  contact  requests  to  try  to  satisfy  ERBS  mission 
requirements. 


6.  CONCLUSIONS 

As  this  paper  is  being  completed,  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  has  been 
delivered  to  ERBS  flight  operations  personnel  for  use  but  has  not 
been  fully  evaluated.  Early  indications  are  that  the  ERBS-TDRSS 
CPS  will  be  very  useful  in  automating  several  planning/scheduling 
activities  performed  by  the  ERBS  flight  operations  planner, 
including: 


a.  Reading  ERBS-TDRSS  Ground  Track  Orbit  Prediction  data 
and  generating  resource  windows. 

b.  Applying  context-sensitive  primary  and  alternative 

scheduling  strategies  to  generate  requested  events.  If 
desired,  the  ERBS  flight  operations  planner  may 

interact  with  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  to  select  which 
alternative  scheduling  strategies  the  ERBS-TDRS  CPS 
uses  to  generate  requested  events. 

c.  Checking  requested  events  for  consistency  with  the  ERBS 

scheduling  constraints  before  adding  them  to  a schedule 
of  events.  With  the  use  of  a special  password,  the 

ERBS  flight  operations  planner  may  manually  overide  the 
constraints  in  the  constraint  knowledge  base  to 

schedule  an  event. 
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d.  Preparing  "Schedule  Request"  forms  for  each  separate 
ERBS-TDRSS  contact  in  the  proper  format. 

A valuable  feature  of  the  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  is  that  its  strategies 
and  constraint  knowledge  bases  can  be  easily  edited  to  reflect 
changing  operational  requirements  for  the  system  that  may 
occasionally  arise.  In  addition,  since  the  source  code  for  the 
entire  ERBS-TDRSS  CPS  (including  the  embedded  inference  engine 
and  the  user-friendly  graphics  interface)  was  developed  by  the 
NASA-GSFC/Code  514  contractor,  extensive  modifications  or 
enhancements  to  the  system  can  be  made. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  Mission  Operations  Planning  Assistant  (MOPA)  is  a 
knowledge-based  system  developed  to  support  the  planning 
and  scheduling  of  instrument  activities  on  the  Upper 
Atmospheric  Research  Satellite  (UARS) . The  MOPA  system 
represents  and  maintains  instrument  plans  at  two  levels  of 
abstraction  in  order  to  keep  plans  comprehensible  to  both 
UARS  Principal  Investigators  and  Command  Management 
personnel.  The  hierarchical  representation  of  plans  also 
allows  MOPA  to  automatically  create  detailed  instrument 
activity  plans  from  which  spacecraft  command  loads  may  be 
generated. 

The  MOPA  system  was  developed  on  a Symbolics  3640  computer 
using  the  ZetaLisp  and  ART  languages.  MOPA's  features 
include  a textual  and  graphical  interface  for  plan 
inspection  and  modification,  recognition  of  instrument 
operational  constraint  violations  during  the  planning 
process,  and  consistency  maintenance  between  the  different 
planning  levels.  This  paper  describes  the  current  MOPA 
system . 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  UARS  is  a multi- instrument  orbiting  observatory 
scheduled  to  be  launched  by  the  Space  Shuttle  in  1991.  The 
UARS  will  provide  experimenters  at  remote  locations  with 
data  on  the  temperature,  composition,  and  dynamics  of  the 
earth's  upper  atmosphere. 

Mission  planning  for  a satellite  such  as  the  UARS  is  a 
complex  and  knowledge  intensive  process.  There  are  ten 
instruments  whose  activities  must  be  defined  and 
coordinated  daily  for  the  estimated  18  month  life  of  the 
mission.  The  mission  planners  need  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
functions  and  capabilities  of  each  instrument  as  well  as 
the  spacecraft  itself.  In  addition,  there  are  constraints 
and  interdependencies  among  the  instruments  themselves  and 
between  the  instruments  and  the  spacecraft.  Mission 
planners  are  also  required  to  reason  at  different  levels  of 
abstraction  during  the  process  of  translating  high  level 
descriptions  of  instrument  activity  into  detailed  command 
sequences . 


BACKGROUND 


The  instrument  planning  scenario  for  the  UARS  is  divided 
into  three  phases  with  each  phase  resulting  in  the 
formulation  of  a different  plan.  The  three  plans  (in 
chronological  order)  are  the  Long  Term  Science  Plan,  the 
Daily  Science  Plan,  and  the  Activity  Plan. 

The  Long  Term  Science  Plan  is  developed  by  the  UARS 
instrument  scientists  (principal  investigators)  prior  to 
the  launch  of  the  spacecraft.  This  plan  describes  how  each 
of  the  instruments  will  be  utilized  in  order  to  achieve  the 
scientific  objectives  of  the  mission.  After  UARS  launch 
and  instrument  checkout,  the  principal  investigators  will 
update  the  Long  Term  Science  Plan  to  reflect  changes  in 
instrument  performance  or  to  include  the  study  of  new  items 
of  scientific  interest.  It  is  expected  that  this  plan  will 
change  infrequently. 

The  Mission  Planning  group,  based  at  GSFC,  is  responsible 
for  developing  a Daily  Science  Plan  for  each  day  of  the 
UARS  mission.  This  plan  is  developed  using  the  operational 
strategy  developed  in  the  Long  Term  Science  Plan.  The 
Daily  Science  Plan  specifies  the  operations  of  each 
instrument  in  terms  of  scientific  objectives. 
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The  final  plan,  the  Activity  Plan,  is  also  developed  daily 
by  the  Mission  Planning  Group.  The  Activity  Plan  specifies 
the  operation  of  the  instruments  in  terms  of  the  detailed 
activities  that  each  instrument  will  perform.  These 
instrument  activities  at  are  at  a level  of  detail  suitable 
for  the  generation  of  spacecraft  commands.  This  command 
generation  is  performed  by  the  UAKS  Command  Management 
System  using  the  Activity  Plan  as  input. 


PROBLEM 

The  problem  addressed  by  the  MOPA  system  is  to  support  the 
Mission  Planning  Group  in  the  process  of  generating  Daily 
Science  and  Activity  Plans.  In  order  to  create  these 
plans,  the  Mission  Planning  Group  requires  some  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  principal  investigators.  This 
knowledge  falls  into  three  general  categories: 

1.  Instrument  operations  to  achieve  scientific  objectives 

Each  instrument  can  operate  in  different  modes 
depending  on  the  particular  objective  to  be  satisfied. 
For  example,  most  of  the  instruments  have  several  modes 
for  data  collection,  calibration,  and  safing.  The 
Mission  Planning  Group  must  know  these  modes  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  should  be  selected  in  order 
to  achieve  the  scientific  objectives  of  the  mission. 

2.  Instrument  operational  limitations  and  restrictions 

There  are  certain  operating  constraints  placed  upon  the 
instruments.  The  improper  operation  of  an  instrument 
can  result  in  damage  to  itself  or  another  instrument, 
or  in  degradation  of  the  data  being  captured  by  the 
instrument.  The  Mission  Planning  Group  must  be  aware 
of  these  restrictions  during  the  process  of  generating 
Daily  Science  and  Activity  Plans. 

3.  Translation  of  scientific  objectives  into  detailed 
command  sequences. 

The  process  of  creating  the  Activity  Plan  from  the 
Daily  Science  Plan  requires  that  the  Mission  Planning 
Group  decompose  activities  specified  in  terms  of 
scientific  objectives  into  the  detailed  activities 
which  must  be  executed  by  the  instrument  to  carry  out 
the  objective. 
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MOPA  CAPABILITIES 


The  MOPA  system  provides  many  features  to  aid  the  mission 
planner  in  the  creation  of  the  various  plans.  This  section 
provides  an  overview  of  MOPA  features. 

Generic  Plans 

In  the  MOPA  system,  the  Principal  Investigators  knowledge 
of  instrument  operations  to  achieve  scientific  objectives 
is  represented  in  the  form  of  Generic  Plans.  MOPA  Generic 
Plans  attempt  to  capture  much  of  the  information  present  in 
the  Long  Term  Science  Plan.  These  plans  are  specified  at 
such  a level  of  abstraction  as  to  be  readily  interpretable 
by  the  UARS  Principal  Investigators.  The  Generic  plan 
specifies  for  each  instrument,  the  conditions  under  which 
an  instrument  operation  should  be  performed.  Typically  the 
conditions  are  expressed  in  terms  of  spacecraft  orbital 
events  such  as  sunrises  or  equator  crossings. 
Additionally,  these  conditions  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  operations  of  the  spacecraft  or  other  instruments.  The 
instrument  operations  specified  in  the  Generic  plan 
identify  abstract  functions,  usually  scientific  objectives, 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  instrument.  MOPA  provides  the 
mission  planner  with  the  ability  to  choose  from  a 
collection  of  previously  created  Generic  Plans,  selecting 
one  that  may  be  appropriate  for  the  particular  planning 
day. 

Daily  Science  Plan  generation 

The  MOPA  system  uses  the  selected  Generic  Plan  together 
with  orbital  and  other  events  scheduled  for  the  day  in 
order  to  automatically  generate  a Daily  Science  Plan.  The 
Daily  Science  Plan  is  graphically  represented  by  the  MOPA 
interface  in  a timeline  format.  MOPA  can  also,  at  the 
option  of  the  user,  resolve  conflicts  between  instrument 
operations  in  the  plan.  The  user  interface  provides  the 
planner  with  the  ability  to  quickly  view  and  modify  the 
Daily  Science  Plan  created  by  MOPA. 

Activity  Plan  generation 

Once  the  Daily  Science  Plan  has  been  generated  and 
reviewed,  MOPA  can  automatically  derive  the  Activity  Plan 
from  it.  The  Activity  plan  can  then  be  displayed  and 
modified  through  the  user  interface  in  either  a graphical 
or  textual  manner.  As  with  the  Daily  Science  Plan,  MOPA 
can  resolve  any  conflicts  between  instrument  operations. 
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Constraint  checking 


MOPA  provides  the  capability  to  constraint  check  instrument 
operations  specified  in  either  the  Daily  Science  or  the 
Activity  Plans.  The  MOPA  system  can  represent  and  check  a 
wide  variety  of  operational  constraints. 

User  Interface 

The  main  purpose  of  the  MOPA  user  interface  is  to  provide 
the  user  with  mechanisms  to  create,  examine,  and  modify 
Daily  Science  and  Activity  Plans.  MOPA  has  two  different 
types  of  displays  for  these  plans;  A textual  display  and  a 
graphical  timeline  display.  MOPA  reduces  the  amount  of 
typing  the  user  must  perform  by  making  extensive  use  of  the 
mouse.  Typical  uses  of  the  mouse  are  to  select  commands 
from  menus,  manipulate  instrument  activities  and  events, 
and  scroll  through  displays. 

Reverse  Plan  Maintenance 

The  Reverse  Plan  Maintenance  feature  of  MOPA  allows  the 
user  to  make  modifications  to  either  the  Activity  Plan  or 
the  Daily  Science  Plan  and  "reflect"  these  changes  back  to 
the  high  level  plan  for  the  day,  the  Generic  Plan.  The 
"tailored"  Generic  Plan  can  then  be  saved  for  later  use. 
This  feature  saves  the  user  from  having  to  edit  the  Generic 
Plan  and  then  regenerate  both  the  Daily  Science  and 
Activity  Plans. 


USER  INTERFACE 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  Symbolics  windowing 
system  features  and  object  oriented  design  methodology,  we 
have  implemented  the  user  interface  portion  of  MOPA 
entirely  in  ZetaLisp.  This  design  decision  requires  us  to 
map  ART  schemata  into  ZetaLisp  flavor  objects  which  can 
then  be  used  by  the  user  interface  subsystem.  This  mapping 
has  been  made  almost  transparent  by  using  the  flavors 
facility  of  ZetaLisp.  We  have  defined  a flavor  called  LART 
(Lisp  to  ART)  from  which  all  references  to  ART  schemata 
from  Lisp  are  made.  Using  the  LART  flavor,  we  can  attach 
procedures  (methods)  to  the  schemata  to  perform  such 
functions  as  accessing  and  updating  attributes,  and  drawing 
activities  and  events  on  the  screen. 
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Figure  1 


Figure  1 illustrates  the  MOPA  display  of  a sample  Generic 
Plan.  The  menus  at  the  top  of  the  screen  allow  the  user  to 
select  different  MOPA  functions  by  pointing  the  mouse  at 
the  items  within  the  menus.  The  menus  are  divided  into 
functions  pertaining  to  Events,  Generic  Plans,  Daily 
Science  Plans,  and  Activity  plans.  A System  menu  is 
available  to  modify  certain  system  parameters  and  to  enter 
suggestions  or  comments  about  experiences  with  the  MOPA 
system . 

At  the  center  of  the  MOPA  screen  is  a sample  Generic  Plan. 
Within  the  Generic  Plan  are  entries  for  each  UARS 
instrument  which  describe  when  certain  instrument 
operations  should  be  performed.  This  display  may  be 
vertically  scrolled  using  the  mouse  cursor.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  screen  is  a window  area  for  informational  messages. 
The  messages  within  this  display  may  also  be  scrolled  using 
the  mouse  cursor. 
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A timeline  display  of  a Daily  Science  Plan  is  shown  in 
figure  2.  At  the  top  of  the  display  is  a title  which 
indicates  the  plan  level  and  the  name  of  the  plan.  On  the 
next  line  are  displayed  the  start  time  of  the  interval 
being  displayed,  the  Julian  date,  and  the  interval  end 
time.  The  interface  provides  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
scrolling  of  the  display.  Horizontal  scrolling  can  be 
accomplished  in  several  ways  according  to  user  preference. 
The  character  font  for  the  display  may  also  be  adjusted. 
Each  timeline  in  the  display  can  also  be  manipulated.  The 
user  can  rearrange  timelines,  delete  them  from  the  display, 
or  merge  two  timelines  together.  By  pointing  the  mouse 
cursor  over  activities  or  events,  the  user  can  obtain  a 
menu  of  several  actions  that  may  be  performed;  delete, 
edit,  and  replace.  Constraint  violation  messages  appear  in 
the  display  below  the  timeline  display.  Activities  with 
constraint  violations  are  highlighted  in  the  timeline 
display  by  drawing  a thick  line  above  them.  The  constraint 
violation  messages  have  functions  associated  with  them;  the 
user  may  either  display  the  constraint  structure  itself,  or 
locate  the  activity  with  the  violation. 
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The  Activity  Plan  can  be  displayed  in  a textual  format  as 
shown  in  figure  3.  The  attributes  of  the  activities  are 
displayed  at  the  top  of  the  display  and  their  values  for 
each  activity  are  displayed  below.  Before  the  display 
appears,  the  user  is  presented  with  a menu  of  all  activity 
attributes.  The  user  may  then  select  those  attributes 
which  he  would  like  displayed  as  well  as  the  order  he  would 
like  them  displayed  in.  In  this  way,  the  activities  can  be 
presented  to  the  user  sorted  by  any  activity  attribute,  for 
example  by  start  time  or  instrument.  This  display  may  be 
scrolled  vertically  using  the  mouse.  Each  activity  entry 
in  the  display  is  mouse  sensitive.  The  user  can  delete, 
add,  or  edit  an  activity  simply  by  pointing  the  mouse  over 
the  activity. 
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KNOWLEDGE  REPRESENTATION 


There  are  several  classes  of  entities  which  MOPA  must 
reason  about;  Events,  Activities,  Instruments,  Plans,  and 
Constraints.  We  have  chosen  to  represent  all  of  these 
entities  using  ART's  frame  based  representation  facility 
referred  to  as  schemata.  In  this  section  we  discuss  the 
representations  of  two  important  entities:  instrument 
activities  and  constraints. 

Activities 


Central  to  the  design  of  MOPA  is  the  representation  of 
instrument  activities.  Figure  4 illustrates  a sample 
instance  of  an  activity.  All  activity  schemata  have 
certain  basic  attributes  associated  with  them.  These 
attributes  include  the  activity  start  time,  end  time,  and 
duration.  An  activity  is  linked  to  the  instrument  which 
performs  it  via  the  activity-of  relation.  There  are  two 
relations  of  an  activity  which  relate  the  activity  to 
constraints.  The  has-pre-condition  relation  has  as  its 
value  the  constraint  schema  which  limit  the  performance  of 
the  activity.  The  has-constraint-violation  relation  is 
used  during  the  constraint  checking  process.  The  value  of 
this  relation  is  either  NIL,  meaning  this  activity  violates 
no  constraints,  or  the  names  of  the  constraint  schema  that 
this  activity  violated. 

Activity  Abstraction  Hierarchies 

Activities  are  represented  at  different  levels  of 
abstraction  in  the  Daily  Science  plan  and  Activity  plan. 
In  the  Daily  Science  Plan,  the  activities  to  be  performed 
by  an  instrument  are  specified  in  terms  of  the  scientific 
objective  to  be  obtained.  At  the  Activity  Plan  level,  the 
activities  are  the  detailed  operations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  objective.  MOPA's  representation  of  activities 
allows  for  the  construction  of  activity  hierarchies  to 
provide  for  both  levels  of  specification. 

For  example,  one  function  of  a particular  instrument  might 
be  to  collect  data  about  carbon  dioxide  level  at  some  point 
in  the  earth's  atmosphere.  In  order  to  make  the  collection 
of  this  type  data,  the  instrument  is  powered  on,  a filter 
of  the  instrument  must  be  set  to  a certain  position,  the 
instrument's  microprocessor  must  cycle  in  this 
configuration  for  some  duration,  and  then  the  instrument  is 
powered  off  at  completion.  We  might  define  a hierarchy  of 
activities  in  which  "Collect  C02  Data"  could  be  an  abstract 
activity  composed  of  the  primitive  activities  power-on, 
set-filter,  cycle,  and  power-off.  The  planner  could  then 
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specify  "Collect  C02  Data"  as  an  activity  to  be  performed 
by  the  instrument  in  the  Generic  or  Daily  Science  plans. 

Two  relations  within  the  activity  schema  facilitate  the 
construction  of  activity  abstraction  hierarchies: 
has-sub-activity  and  stjdb-act ivity-of . The  has-sub-activity 
relation  links  an  activity  to  its  detailed  components,  the 
sub-activity-of  relation  provides  a link  in  the  opposite 
direction.  MOPA  allows  these  activity  hierarchies  to  be 
constructed  in  an  arbitrarily  complex  manner,  with  as  many 
levels  of  activities  as  are  desired.  Different  abstraction 
hierarchies  may  also  share  common  components  if  necessary. 

The  activity  shown  in  Figure  4 has  a link  to  three 
constraint  schemata  via  the  has-pre-condition  relation. 
This  activity  is  associated  with  two  more  detailed 
activities  via  the  has-sub-activity  relation. 


Activity  instance  schema 

( def schema  solstice-solar-observation 
(is-a  activity) 

(name  solar-obs) 

(short-name  sun) 

(has-pre-condition  minimum-duration-10-minutes 

maximum-dura t i on- 3 8 -minutes 
sspp-suntracking-constraint) 
(activity-of  solstice) 

(duration  9000) 

(has-sub-activity  (sun-obs-start 

sun-obs-stop) ) ) 

Figure  4 


Constraints 


The  activities  of  the  UARS  instruments  are  often  restricted 
by  operational  limitations  called  constraints.  In  MOPA,  we 
define  a constraint  as  a condition  which  must  be  true  in 
order  for  an  activity  to  be  performed.  Constraints, 
represented  as  ART  schemata,  are  linked  to  the  activities 
which  they  constrain  via  the  has-pre-condition  relation. 
These  constraints  take  a variety  of  forms.  This  section 
describes  the  classification  of  constraints  used  by  MOPA 
and  their  representations. 

The  schema  definition  of  a generic  constraint  is  shown  in 
Figure  5.  Each  constraint  has  a severity  attribute 
associated  with  it.  The  value  of  this  attribute  is  an 
indication  of  the  severity  of  violating  this  constraint. 
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In  the  MOPA  prototype  the  two  possible  values  for  this 
attribute  are  LOSS-OF-DATA  and  INSTRUMENT-DAMAGE.  The 
result  attribute  indicates  the  specific  result  of  violating 
the  constraint.  The  description  attribute  of  the 
constraint  is  a text  representation  of  the  error  message 
given  the  user  if  the  constraint  is  violated. 


Generic  Constraint  schema 


(def schema  constraint 
(severity) 

(result) 

(constraint- type) 
(description) ) 


Figure  5 


Constraint  Classification 

We  have  identified  two  major  classes  of  constraints:  value 
constraints  and  relational  constraints.  The  value  type  of 
constraint,  shown  in  Figure  6,  restricts  the  range  of 
values  that  an  attribute  of  an  activity  schema  can  have. 
This  type  of  constraint  is  often  used  in  MOPA  to  enforce 
maximum  and  minimum  durations  of  an  activity.  The 
slot-name  attribute  specifies  the  attribute  of  the  activity 
whose  value  is  to  be  restricted.  The  restriction-value 
attribute  identifies  the  constraining  value  of  the 
attribute.  The  predicate-name  attribute  specifies  a Lisp 
predicate  to  be  invoked  to  compare  the  restriction-value  to 
the  value  of  the  activity  slot-name  attribute . 


Slot  Value  Constraint  Class  schema 

(def schema  slot-value-constraint 
(is-a  constraint) 

(slot-name) 

(restriction-value) 

(constraint -type  slot-value-constraint) 
(predicate-name) ) 


Figure  6 

The  other  general  class  of  constraint,  the  relational 
constraint,  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  This  class  of  constraint 
specifies  a relation  which  must  hold  between  two 
activities.  For  example,  the  relational  constraint  allows 
us  to  specify  the  constraint  that  one  activity  must  occur 
during  another  activity. 
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The  predicate-name  attribute  of  the  relation-constraint 
schema  has  the  same  meaning  it  did  for  the  value 
constraint.  The  schema-name  attribute  of  the 
relation-constraint  schema , points  to  an  activity  schema. 
The  relation  defined  in  the  predicate-name  attribute  must 
be  true  between  the  schema-name  attribute  value,  and  the 
activity  to  which  this  constraint  is  attached. 


Relational  Constraint  Class  schema 

(defschema  relation-constraint 
(is-a  constraint) 

(schema-name) 

(predicate-name) ) 


Figure  7 

An  example  of  a relational  constraint  used  in  MOPA  is  the 
sspp-suntracking  constraint  shown  in  figure  8.  This 
constraint  is  attached  to  activities  such  as 
Solstice-solar-observation  to  indicate  that  the  SSPP  must 
be  in  Sun  tracking  mode  during  these  activities.  In  this 
case,  the  schema -name  attribute  of  the 
s spp-sunt racking-cons tra int  schema  has  the  value  sun-track, 
which  is  the  SSPP  Sun  Tracking  event.  The  predicate-name 
value  is  overlaps,  a predicate  which  determines  If  one 
activity  or  event  overlaps  another  in  time. 


Relational  Constraint  instance  schema 

( defschema  sspp-suntracking-constraint 
(instance-of  relation-constraint 
(schema-name  sun-track) 

(predicate-name  overlaps) 

(severity  loss-of-data) 

(result  "Poor  data  quality") 

(description  "This  activity  requires  the  SSPP 
to  be  in  sun-tracking  mode" ) ) 

Figure  £ 
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DESIGN 


The  section  discusses  the  design  of  two  important  processes 
in  MOPA;  The  generation  of  Activity  Plans  from  Daily 
Science  Plans,  and  the  constraint  checking  process.  These 
two  processes  operate  on  the  activity  and  constraint 
schemata  representations  described  in  the  previous  section. 

Activity  Plan  Generation 

The  MOPA  prototype  system  automatically  generates  an 
Activity  Plan  from  a Daily  Science  Plan.  This  process 
involves  a decomposition  of  abstract  activities  into  their 
detailed  component  activities.  The  generation  process 
contains  two  main  components:  Activity  Decomposition  and 
Activity  Instantiation. 

Activity  Decomposition  - The  Activity  Plan  generation 
process  begins  with  a collection  of  scheduled  activities  at 
the  Daily  Science  Plan  level.  The  activities  specified  at 
this  level  may  have  has-sub-activity  links  to  other  more 
detailed  activities,  or  they  may  be  "primitive"  activities 
(i.e.  They  have  no  has-sub-activity  links). 

The  generate  process  iterates  through  a list  of  all 
activities  specified  at  the  DSP  level.  Each  activity  is 
processed  individually.  If  the  activity  is  "primitive" , 
then  decomposition  is  unnecessary,  and  the  activity  is 
added  to  the  list  of  activities  at  the  Activity  Plan  level. 
If  the  activity  is  linked  to  more  detailed  activities  via 
the  has-sub-activity  relation,  the  decomposition  process 
performs  a recursive  depth-first  search  of  the  activity 
hierarchy.  This  search  collects  a list  of  activities  found 
at  the  "bottom"  or  lowest  level  of  the  activity  hierarchy. 
This  list  of  activities  will  be  included  in  the  list  of 
Activity  Plan  level  activities  after  each  new  activity  is 
instantiated. 

Activity  Instantiation  - If  the  decomposition  process  is 
performed,  a list  of  detailed  activities  is  created.  These 
detailed  activities  are  the  schema  names  of  the  generic 
activities.  The  generic  activities  provide  default  values 
for  the  activities  which  are  actually  instantiated 
(scheduled) . The  Activity  Instantiation  process  creates 
instances  of  these  generic  activities,  filling  in  specific 
values  for  attributes  of  the  particular  instance.  The 
attributes  whose  values  must  be  assigned  are:  start- time, 
duration,  end-time,  sub-activity-of , priority,  and 
has-event. 


Constraint  Checking 
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There  are  three  components  involved  in  the  checking 
process:  Generic  constraint  processing.  Constraint  schema 
definitions,  and  Constraint  evaluation  functions.  The 
constraint  schema  definitions  were  described  in  the 
previous  section  on  Knowledge  Representation. 

Generic  Constraint  Processing  - Constraint  checking  can  be 
performed  at  either  the  Daily  Science  or  the  Activity  Plan 
levels.  In  the  MOPA  user  interface,  these  two  options  are 
selectable  from  the  menus  at  the  top  of  the  MOPA  displays. 
MOPA  maintains  separate  lists  of  activities  created  at  each 
of  the  two  plan  levels.  When  constraint  checking  is 
selected,  MOPA  examines  only  those  activities  created  at 
the  appropriate  plan  level. 

The  Generic  Constraint  processing  functions  iterate  through 
activities  examining  their  has-pre-condition  attribute.  If 
the  value  of  this  relation  is  not  NIL,  MOPA  proceeds  to 
evaluate  each  constraint  attached  to  the  activity.  As 
described  in  the  Knowledge  Representation  section,  MOPA  has 
two  general  classes  of  constraints:  Value  and  Relational. 
MOPA  checks  the  constraint  type  of  the  constraint  and 
invokes  one  function  to  evaluate  Value  constraints,  and 
another  to  evaluate  Relational  constraints.  The  arguments 
to  these  functions  are  the  constrained  activity  and  the 
constraint  itself. 

The  evaluation  of  the  Value  constraint  types  is  fairly 
straightforward.  The  predicate-name , slot-name,  and 
restriction-value  values  are  first  retrieved  from  the 
constraint  schema.  Then,  using  the  slot-name  value,  the 
appropriate  attribute  value  from  the  activity  schema  is 
retrieved.  Finally,  the  predicate-name  function  is  invoked 
with  the  attribute  value  of  the  activity  and  the 
restriction-value  as  arguments.  If  the  function  returns 
the  value  NIL  (false) , then  a constraint  violation  is 
detected  and  a function  is  invoked  to  attach  the  constraint 
schema  to  the  has-constraint-violation  attribute  of  the 
activity.  A message  is  also  sent  to  the  Constraint 
Violations  window. 

The  Relational  constraint  evaluation  process  is  similar  to 
the  evaluation  of  the  Value  constraints.  The  difference 
between  the  two  lies  in  the  method  of  invoking  the 
predicate-name  function.  The  semantics  of  the  Relational 
constraint  type  indicates  that  the  specified  relation  must 
hold  between  the  constrained  activity,  and  at  least  one 
occurrence  of  the  activity  specified  in  the  constraint. 
For  example,  the  sspp-suntracking-constraint  specifies  that 
the  solstice-solar-observation  activity  can  only  occur 
while  the  SSPP  is  in  sun-tracking  mode.  In  the  schema 
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representing  this  constraint,  the  schema-name  attribute  has 
the  value  sun-track.  The  Relational  constraint  evaluation 
function  finds all  occurrences  of  the  sun-tracking 
activity,  and  applies  the  predicate-name  function  to  each 
activity.  If  the  predicate-name  function  returns  T for  any 
of  the  occurrences,  then  the  constraint  is  satisfied  and  no 
violation  is  detected.  If  no  occurrence  satisfies  the 
constraint  (i.e.  returns  T)  then  a constraint  violation  is 
detected  and  the  constraint  notification  process  begins. 


CONCLUSION 

The  Mission  Operations  Planning  Assistant  has  proven  the 
applicability  of  the  knowledge-based  approach  to  mission 
planning.  Several  important  concepts  were  demonstrated  in 
the  prototype?  Activity  abstraction  hierarchies  to 
facilitate  multi-level  planning  , Reverse  Plan  maintenance, 
a general  mechanism  for  the  representation  and  evaluation 
of  constraints,  and  contextual  activity  priorities. 

MOPA  has  also  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  a 
frame-based  knowledge  representation  capability.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  development  of  MOPA,  we  had  implemented 
a large  portion  of  the  prototype  using  a rule-based 
approach.  We  discovered  that  this  approach  had  several 
weaknesses:  lack  of  structure,  difficult  to  test  and 
verify,  difficult  to  maintain,  and  it  hinders  generic 
development.  We  believe  the  frame-based  approach  used  in 
MOPA  is  key  to  developing  maintainable  and  deliverable 
systems . 
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ABSTRACT 


The  Evolutionary  Definition  Office  (EDO)  at  the  Langley 
Research  Center  (LaRC)  has  the  responsibility  to  analyze  and 
evaluate  alternative  growth  options  of  the  Space  Station  and 
its  utilization.  Under  contract  to  the  EDO,  Computer 
Technology  Associates  (CTA)  has  developed  a PC-based 
automated  mission  and  resource  planning  tool,  AUTOPLAN. 
AUTOPLAN's  input  is  a proposed  profile  of  missions, 
including  for  each:  start  year,  number  of  allowable  slip 
periods,  mission  duration,  and  requirement  profiles  for  one 
or  more  resources  as  a function  of  time.  The  user  also 
inputs  a corresponding  availability  profile  for  each 
resource  over  the  whole  time  interval  under  study.  Subject 
to  the  size  of  a given  problem  and  microcomputer  performance 
limitations,  AUTOPLAN  finds  all  integrated  schedules  which 
do  not  require  more  than  the  available  resources. 

AUTOPLAN  is  implemented  in  Arity  compiled  PROLOG,  and 
executes  on  an  IBM  PC/AT  with  640  KB  memory.  There  is 
particular  interest  in  small-scale  planning  and  scheduling 
systems  in  the  Space  Station  program  because  of  the  trend 
toward  decentralizing  these  functions.  The  iterative 
resolution  and  recursion  features  of  PROLOG  greatly  simplify 
the  programming  of  this  problem,  and  make  it  easy  to 
customize  or  generalize  the  solution  evaluation  algorithm. 
The  quantitative  capabilities  of  the  tool  and  several 
postprocessor  interpretive  aids  presently  under  assessment 
are  described,  and  a realistic  sample  application  of  the 
tool  suite  is  presented. 
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1.  Introduction 

The  Space  Station  Mission  Requirements  Data  Base  (MRDB) 
contains  information  on  over  300  scientific,  technology 
development,  and  commercial  missions  proposed  for  the  Space 
Station.  Each  of  these  missions  is  characterized  by 
requirements  for  supporting  resources,  including  crew  time 
for  assembly,  servicing,  and  operation,  electrical  power, 
thermal  dissipation,  and  communications.  The  design  of  the 
flight  segment  must  be  able  to  allocate  these  resources 
among  the  various  payloads  installed  at  any  given  time.  The 
implication  of  this  allocation  is  a need  for  comprehensive 
resource  scheduling  and  operations  coordination. 

With  Phase  B preliminary  design  studies  complete,  enough  is 
known  about  the  configuration  and  build-up  of  the  Space 
Station  to  allow  meaningful  comparisons  between  the 
projected  demand  for  resources  and  the  availability  of  these 
resources  over  time.  Recent  studies  have  shown  that  many 
resource  categories  will  be  seriously  oversubscribed  from 
the  outset  of  Station  activation.  A recent  McDonnell  Douglas 
Astronautics  Company  (MDAC)  study  for  the  EDO  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  more  resource-intensive  payloads  will  probably 
have  to  be  operated  intermittently  if  all  customers  are  to 
be  accommodated.  Resource  scheduling  and  operations 
coordination  are  thus  developing  into  major  aspects  of 
integrated  Station  operations. 

Because  of  the  great  complexity  of  the  Station  system, 
efficient  distribution  of  available  resources  will  have  to 
be  automated  to  a high  degree.  The  competition  of  a large 
number  of  host  and  user  subsystems,  with  widely  differing 
requirements  and  operating  priorities  and  options,  for  many 
dissimilar  resources  will  not  be  adjudicable  by  manual 
methods.  Worse,  an  important  design  objective  supporting 
operational  flexibility  is  replanning  on  as  short  a time 
scale  as  possible. 

These  factors  suggest  that  the  scheduling  and  coordination 
approach  likely  to  be  adopted  will  be  a hierarchical  one, 
where  gross  allocations  will  be  made  in  a top-down  fashion, 
and  detailed  schedules  will  be  propagated  upwards  for 
integration  into  master  schedules.  Naturally,  there  will  be 
a degree  of  iteration  in  this  flow.  A general  approach  of 
this  type  has  the  most  promise  for  supporting  a telescience 
operations  concept  and  allowing  maximum  latitude  in  detailed 
planning  and  operations  to  end  users. 

One  beneficial  effect  of  a hierarchical  approach  to  resource 
allocation  and  scheduling  is  that  the  problem  is  more 
tractable  at  each  level  than  a simultaneous,  global  solution 
would  be.  This  fits  in  well  with  a user  accommodation 
concept  emphasizing  distributed  operations;  it  also  suggests 
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the  need  for  automated  planning  tools  suitable  for  end 
users.  AUTOPLAN  can  be  viewed  as  a prototype  for  an 
automated  scheduling  tool  which  is  capable  of  solving 
complex  scheduling  problems  on  a modest  hardware 
configuration  likely  to  be  found  at  any  end-user  site. 


2.  ftPTQPLAN  Algorithm 

The  algorithm  used  by  AUTOPLAN  to  search  for  successful 
mission  sets  must  take  into  account  the  large  search  space 
that  could  be  involved.  In  order  to  reduce  that  search 
space,  AUTOPLAN  searches  for  solutions  in  a recursive- 
descent,  tree-like  manner.  Each  mission  is  a node  in  this 
tree,  and  the  number  of  branches  at  that  node  is  the  number 
of  slips  allowed  for  that  mission.  Successive  missions  on 
the  list  are  then  extension  sub-branches.  The  central 
looping  core  of  AUTOPLAN  is  a mixture  of  both  iteration  and 
recursion.  A mission  is  appended  to  the  solution  set  by 
iteratively  reading  and  testing  successive  entries  for  that 
mission.  If  one  of  these  tests  is  successful,  the  next 
mission  on  the  mission  list,  and  thus  the  next  level  (node) 
of  the  search  tree,  is  tried  through  recursion.  As  AUTOPLAN 
moves  down  the  search  tree,  it  maintains  a running  sum  of 
resource  use  of  each  resource  for  each  time  period  and 
compares  them  against  the  corresponding  resource  envelopes; 
if  the  partial  Siam  of  any  resource  for  any  operating  period 
becomes  larger  than  the  corresponding  available  resource, 
that  search  path  is  truncated.  This  allows  AUTOPLAN  to 
discard  many  failure  paths  without  examining  them  because 
the  tree  is  cut  at  that  node  and  all  subsequent  branches  are 
summarily  removed  from  the  search  space.  The  result  of  this 
truncation  is  a significant  improvement  in  performance  for 
problems  with  sparse  solutions. 

Because  AUTOPLAN  maintains  these  running  sums,  and  execution 
time  will  be  reduced  if  branches  close  to  the  root  are  cut 
off,  an  analyst  can  speed  up  the  searching  process  by 
arranging  the  missions  in  deceasing  resource  use  order.  In 
addition,  since  AUTOPLAN  saves  failure  as  well  as  solution 
sets,  an  analyst  can  order  the  missions  by  priority,  and 
then  examine  the  failure  file  for  partial  mission  sets  which 
were  able  to  accommodate  at  least  the  high  priority 
missions. 


3.  AUTOPLAN  Implementation 

AUTOPLAN  was  written  in  compiled  Arity  PROLOG.  Because  of 
the  backtracking  and  unification  features  of  PROLOG  and  its 
natural  support  for  list  processing  and  recursion,  the  tree- 
oriented  search  was  easily  implemented.  During  design  and 
implementation,  it  was  recognized  that  the  searching 
algorithm  should  be  optimized  for  speed.  To  achieve  this, 
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interpretation  and  display  of  solutions  and  failures  have 
been  isolated  from  the  searching  algorithm.  As  a result, 
the  raw  output  is  not  very  readable  without  postprocessing. 
Also,  there  is  no  error  checking  of  mission  data  during  the 
solution  search  so  all  data  must  be  entered  through  a 
preprocessor.  To  retain  maximum  flexibility,  AUTOPLAN  was 
developed  with  no  resource  or  time  period  limits,  other  than 
the  computing  power  of  the  host  computer.  Any  number  of 
resources  and  any  time  period  granularity  can  be 
accommodated . 

To  run  AUTOPLAN,  an  input  data  file  is  created  from  mission 
and  resource  data  using  a data  set  editor.  As  the  program 
is  executed,  the  input  data  file  is  read,  and  each  mission 
with  allowed  slips  is  expanded.  Expanding  a mission 
consists  of  creating  an  additional  entry  for  the  mission  for 
each  time  period  it  is  allowed  to  slip.  Once  all  missions 
have  been  read  and  expanded,  AUTOPLAN  asks  the  user  whether 
a single  solution  or  all  solutions  are  desired,  and  then 
prompts  for  the  type  of  runtime  display.  There  are  three 
types  of  runtime  displays:  Full  Graphics,  Resource  Use  Only, 
or  Successes  and  Failures  Only. 

Full  Graphics  Display  - This  option  displays  a grid  that 
highlights  periods  with  excessive  requirements,  a 
dynamic  list  for  each  resource  that  shows  the  actual 
quantity  being  used  in  each  period,  and  counts  of 
successes  and  failures  (Figure  2) . 

Resource  Use  Only  - This  option  displays  a list  for  each 
resource  being  examined  and  the  counts  of  successes  and 
failures. 

Successes  and  Failures  Only  - This  option  displays  only 
the  success  and  failure  counts  tried  so  far. 

Lastly,  the  user  is  prompted  for  the  solution  and  failure 
file  names,  and  the  search  begins.  Full  solutions  and 
partial  lists  for  failed  permutations  are  saved  in  these 
files  for  input  to  the  postprocessor.  Once  the  last  solution 
is  found,  the  elapsed  time  is  displayed  and  the  program 
ends.  The  solutions  and  failures  are  viewed  using 
postprocessing  software. 


4 . The  AUTOPOST  Postprocessor 

When  AUTOPLAN  identifies  a solution  or  a failure,  it  writes 
it  to  the  solution  or  failure  file.  The  solution  and 
failure  records  in  their  raw  form  are  not  very  useful  to  a 
human  analyst,  because  they  are  in  a highly  compacted, 
PROLOG-readable  form.  The  postprocessor  reads  the  solution 
and  failure  files  produced  by  AUTOPLAN  and  presents  the  data 
to  the  analyst  in  a more  intelligible  form. 
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The  present  postprocessor  package,  AUTOPOST,  offers  three 
postprocessors : 

Mission  Schedules  - This  produces  a chart,  similar  to 
Figure  3,  graphically  showing  the  operational  interval 
of  each  mission  in  a solution  set.  A separate  chart  is 
displayed  for  each  of  the  solution  or  failures  sets. 

Average  Resource  Use  - This  produces  a histogram  for  each 
of  the  resources  showing  the  average  amount,  averaged 
over  all  successful  schedules,  consumed  in  each 
period.  The  envelope  of  available  resources  is  also 
shown  on  the  report  (Figure  4) . 

Most  Efficient  Solution  - Because  by  definition  all 

missions  must  be  flown  in  each  schedule  solution,  the 
integrated  consumption  of  any  resource  for  all 
solutions  is  the  same.  This  postprocessor  searches  the 
solution  file  for  the  solution  whose  peak  usage  of  a 
selected  resource  is  the  smallest.  In  the  following 
example,  solution  2 would  be  selected  as  the  "most 
efficient"  solution. 

Solution  1 Solution  2 

[10,11,12,9,6,10]  [10,8,11,9,10,10] 

Because  of  the  modularity  of  AUTOPOST's  design,  additional 
postprocessors  can  be  added  easily  as  their  need  is 
identified  by  Space  Station  analysts. 


5.  Case  Study  - Technology  Development  Attached  Pavloads 

In  order  to  conduct  an  illustrative,  yet  realistic,  analysis 
with  the  available  data,  CTA  selected  14  technology 
development  missions,  both  U.S.  and  foreign,  from  the  list 
of  33  attached  payload  missions  grouped  together  in  a recent 
MDAC  evolution  study.  Technology  development  missions  were 
selected  because  of  their  special  interest  to  the  LaRC  Space 
Station  Technology  Office. 

Although  AUTOPLAN's  full  graphics  display  is  capable  of 
handling  up  to  five  resource  categories  at  a time,  and  the 
central  algorithm  has  no  limitation  at  all,  only  power  and^ 
IVA  crew  time  for  daily  operations  were  analyzed  in  this 
study.  Other  interesting  parameters  available  in  the  MRDB, 
such  as  physical  volume  and  up-  and  downmass,  need 
additional  information  before  they  can  be  applied  as 
quantitative  schedule  constraints. 
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2.1  ASSUMED  MISSION  LIST 

The  mission  subset  chosen  for  study  consists  of  Manned  Base 
"attached  payloads"  not  included  in  any  of  the  other  MDAC 
categories,  further  qualified  by  being  either  U.S.  or 
foreign  technology  development  missions.  All  SAAX  missions, 
therefore,  were  excluded,  as  were  all  Japanese  S-XXX  and  E- 
XXX  missions. 

Some  of  the  14  missions  on  the  resulting  list  showed 
essentially  continuous  resource  requirements  after 
activation;  others  tended  to  operate  for  a year  or  so  at  a 
time,  skipping  one  or  more  years  between  operational 
periods.  In  defining  allowable  slips  for  the  missions  on  the 
list,  the  following  rule  was  applied;  for  missions  with 
continuous  operation,  allow  no  slips  unless  the  first 
operational  year  is  1994,  when  resources  are  especially 
scarce;  for  missions  beginning  in  1994  or  having  embedded 
non-operational  periods  in  the  schedule,  allow  one  or  more 
slip  years. 

This  principle  does  not  represent  any  programmatic 
considerations,  but  it  is  conducive  to  optimum  use  of 
resources . 

Although  the  missions  in  the  list  are  baselined  in  the  MRDB 
against  a 1992  start  date,  their  schedules  are  all  mapped 
here  onto  a LaRC  Critical  Evaluation  Task  Force  (CETF)  1994 
resources  timeline.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  a priori, 
uniform  two  year  delay  for  all  missions.  Individual  slips 
for  selected  missions  are  then  applied  to  this  modified 
schedule,  as  described  above. 

The  resulting  mission  list,  with  assigned  allowable  slips, 


follows; 

Mission 

Allowed  Slios 

Mission 

Allowed  Slios 

TDMX2441 

0 years 

TDMX2321 

1 years 

TDMX2011 

0 

TDMX2574 

0 

TDMX2132 

0 

T-007 

0 

T-001 

1 

TDMX2542 

1 

TDMX2061 

1 

T-008 

0 

TDMX2153 

2 

TDMX2541 

2 

TDMX2311 

1 

TDMX2543 

0 

The  total  number  of  possible  schedule  permutations  for  these 
input  data  is: 


288 


l7  x 25  x 32 
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5.2  ASSUMED  INDIVIDUAL  MISSION  RESOURCE  REQUIREMENTS 

This  study  considers  only  payload  requirements  for  power  and 
daily  IVA  crew  time.  Crew  time  requirements  for  setup, 
servicing,  reconfiguration,  and  teardown  are  not  addressed. 
The  data  used  were  extracted  from  the  EDO  MRDB  (EDOM) , using 
a partially  implemented  data  extraction  program. 

In  order  to  compute  daily  requirements  for  these  two 
resources,  it  is  necessary  to  interpret  the  contents  of  the 
data  base.  For  power,  a conservative  algorithm  is  applied: 
if  a given  payload  is  operational  on  any  day  in  a given 
year,  it  is  assumed  to  draw  resources  every  day  of  the  year. 
Standby,  normal  operating,  and  peak  demands  are  combined  in 
proportion  to  their  time  fractions  as  tabulated  in  the  data 
base.  For  crew  time,  a more  liberal  algorithm  is  applied:  it 
is  assumed  that  crew  needs  can  be  scheduled  against  one 
another  within  each  year  period  in  such  a way  as  to  minimize 
conflicts.  That  is,  the  mean  daily  crew  time  for  a given 
payload  over  a year  is  computed  by  prorating  the  requirement 
per  operational  day  by  the  number  of  days  in  that  year  that 
the  payload  was  in  operation.  It  should  be  noted  that  either 
algorithm,  i.e.,  the  conservative  or  liberal  one,  could  be 
applied  to  any  resource.  Or,  an  average  requirement  could  be 
computed  from  the  two  algorithms.  The  choice  amounts  to  an 
emulation  of  the  results  of  scheduling  at  a more  detailed 
level . 

Figure  1 presents  the  power  and  crew  data  extracted  from  the 
EDOM,  as  shown  in  a report  produced  by  the  EDOM  Mission 
Analysis  Tool  (EMAT)  software. 


5.3  ASSUMED  TOTAL  USER  RESOURCE  ENVELOPES 

The  CETF  briefing  presents  profiles  for  total  user 
allocations  of  both  power  and  IVA  crew  time;  the  resources 
provided  to  attached  payloads  must  be  a subset  of  this  total 
user  allocation,  and  technology  development  attached 
payloads  will,  in  turn,  be  allowed  a portion  of  this  subset. 

For  power,  a CETF  graph  shows  approximately  20  KW  available 
to  all  users  until  the  solar  dynamic  generating  system  is 
installed  in  the  last  quarter  of  1994.  Then  the  user  power 
resource  increases  to  about  70  KW,  from  which  it  gradually 
declines  because  of  mounting  system  requirements  for  the 
growing  Station  to  about  60  KW  in  1997.  For  the  first  year, 
1994,  the  average  total  user  power  is  then: 

32.5  KW  - 0.75  X 20  KW  + 0.25  X 70  KW 

Note  that  this  method  of  resource  combining  is  only  a 
compromise  between  conservative  and  liberal  approximations, 
and  does  not  strictly  represent  detailed  scheduling  within 
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the  one  year  time  period  granularity.  For  example,  this 
computation  suggests  that  a solitary  25  KW  device  could  be 
operated  all  year,  whereas  it  actually  could  be  operated  for 
only  the  last  three  months.  Similarly,  it  incorrectly 
suggests  that  a single  60  KW  experiment  could  not  be 
operated  at  all.  This  inaccuracy  in  accounting  for 
scheduling  within  the  finest  time  granularity  can  be  reduced 
by  using  finer  time  divisions,  but  it  will  also  be  reduced 
for  cases  with  less  abrupt  changes  in  resource  availability 
or  for  situations  where  the  most  demanding  resource  sinks 
absorb  a smaller  fraction  of  the  total  available. 


For  1995,  the  average  total  user  power  is  70  KW.  It  is 
assumed  that  there  is  a linear  decrease  for  the  next  two 
years  to  60  KW,  after  which,  in  the  absence  of  additional 
information,  total  available  user  power  is  assumed  constant. 
Further  increases  in  system  requirements  might  be  offset  by 
improved  efficiency,  addition  of  capacity  or  other 
augmentations.  This  leads  to  the  following  profile  for  total 
user  power,  expressed  in  KWhour/day: 


Year 

KW 

KWhour 

1994 

32.5 

780 

1995 

70 

1680 

1996 

• 65 

1560 

1997-2003 

60 

1440 

A similar  argument  is  adopted  for  IVA  crew  time.  From  the 
CETF  briefing,  there  is  no  permanent  crew  presence  until  the 
final  third  of  1994.  From  then  through  the  first  third  of 

1995,  the  graph  indicates  about  72  hours  per  week  available 
to  all  users.  From  then  until  the  end  of  the  first  third  of 

1996,  the  total  weekly  allocation  is  128  hours.  Finally, 
after  that  point,  244  hours  per  week  of  IVA  crew  time  are 
available  for  sharing  by  all  users.  The  necessary 
computation  for  1994  is: 


24.0  = 0.33x72  hours 

For  1995: 

109.3  = 0.67  X 128  hours  + 0.33  X 72  hours 
For  1996: 

205.3  = 0.67  x 244  hours  + 0.33  x 128  hours 

For  1997  and  later  years,  the  answer  is  simply  244  hours  per 
week  of  IVA  crew  time  for  all  users.  Converted  to  IVA  crew 
hours  per  day  for  all  users,  this  is: 
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Year 

1994 

1995 

1996 
1997-2003 


Hours/week 

24.0 

109.3 

205.2 

244.0 


Hours/dav 

3.4 

15.6 

29.3 

34.9 


5.4  ASSUMED  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 


As  hypothesized  above,  the  technology  development  attached 
payload  user  community  can  expect  to  be  allocated  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  resource  pool  available  to  all  users. 
The  precise  fraction  must  be  set  on  policy  grounds,  other 
user  groups  include  science  and  commercial  users,  and, 
within  each  of  these  groups,  attached  payloads  must  compete 
with  laboratory  equipment  and  servicing  requirements.  This 
case  study  assumes  that  the  technology  attached  payload 
community  will  be  allocated  20%.  The  resulting  distributions 
for  power  and  crew  IVA  time  are  listed  in  the  following 
tables: 


YEAR 


POWER 

(KWhour/day) 


CREW 

(IVA  Manhour/day) 


1994 

156 

1995 

336 

1996 

312 

1997-2003 

288 

0.7 

3.1 

5.9 

7.0 


It  is  evident  that  IVA  crew  time  is  an  especially  scarce 
resource,  especially  in  the  first  two  years  of  manned 
operations.  The  crew  requirement  analyzed  here  includes  only 
regular  periodic  operations,  and  omits  IVA  needs  for  setup, 
configuration  changes,  servicing,  and  teardown.  According  to 
Figure  1,  five  of  the  missions  on  the  list  do  not  require 
any  of  this  periodic  crew  activity. 


5 . 5 RESULTS 

Performance  figures  given  in  the  discussion  are  based  on 
execution  on  a PC/AT  with  1.1  MB  RAM;  512  KB  of  this  RAM  are 
configured  as  RAM-disk  containing  the  input  data  set  and 
PROLOG’S  dynamic  data  base.  Additional,  but  small, 
performance  improvement  is  possible  by  writing  the  output 
success  and  failure  data  sets  also  to  RAM-disk. 

For  the  resource  availability  assumptions  used,  the  number 
of  failures  found  is  95,  with  only  4 possible  solutions  out 
of  288  possible  permutations.  AUTOPOST  displays  of  the 
solutions  are  shown  in  Figures  3 and  4 . Figure  3 shows  the 
feasible  mission  timeline  for  each  solution,  and  Figure  4 
shows  the  total  resource  consumption  as  a function  of  time, 
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averaged  over  all  missions.  This  second  plot,  which  also 
lists  and  displays  the  limiting  resource  envelope,  is 
helpful  in  gaining  a qualitative  understanding  of  the 
critical  resources  and  critical  times.  Execution  time 
required  was  2 minutes  and  3 seconds. 

Two  additional  cases  were  run  to  observe  AUTOPLAN’s  behavior 
in  discarding  solutions  for  this  data  set  as  the  envelopes 
were  shrunken.  The  algorithm  concluded  that  no  solution  was 
possible  if  only  14%  of  the  total  resources  are  allocated  to 
this  mission  set.  This  was  determined  after  examining  77 
profiles  of  the  288  in  1 minute  and  23  seconds. 

In  the  extreme  case  of  only  12%  allocation,  the  first 
examined  mission  with  a non-zero  crew  requirement,  TDMX2132, 
required  0.5  manhours  per  day.  This  could  not  be  provided  by 
the  total  crew  allocation.  Since  this  mission  was  not 
allowed  any  slippage,  AUTOPLAN  terminated  its  search  with 
this  single  failure  in  less  than  a second. 


5.6  CASE  STUDY  CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  presented  for  this  illustrative  example  allow  a 
number  of  conclusions  to  be  drawn  about  the  assumed  scenario 
for  scheduling  the  technology  development  attached  payload 
missions  and  about  AUTOPLAN  and  its  use. 

e The  feasibility  of  an  integrated  schedule  is  critically 
dependent  on  the  resources  available.  A change  of  even  a few 
percent  can  mean  the  difference  between  many  choices  in 
schedule  and  no  solutions  at  all. 

e Separated  from  other  mission  groups  as  done  here,  the 
assumed  model  of  the  technology  development  community  would 
need  approximately  20%  of  total  power  and  daily  IVA  crew 
time  available  to  users.  This  does  not  include  requirements 
for  setup,  servicing,  and  teardown.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  percentage  allocation  of  different 
resources  ( e . g . , power  and  crew)  be  the  same . 

e Crew  requirements  for  setup,  servicing,  and  teardown 
should  also  be  included  in  the  over-all  crew  requirement 
evaluation. 

e Contingency  margins  should  be  subtracted  out  of 
allocated  envelopes. 

• Policy  guidance  should  be  available  to  help  assign  slip 
allowances,  if  realistic  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

• The  fidelity  of  the  results  are  only  as  accurate  as  the 
input  resource  budgets  and  input  mission  requirements; 
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determining  these  are  the  limiting  factors  for  study 
accuracy . 

• AUTOPLAN  exhibited  adequate  performance  for  a realistic 
problem  on  a widely  available  equipment  configuration. 
Although  the  processing  power  of  the  PC/AT  does  limit  the 
size  of  problems  which  can  be  solved  at  once,  it  is  adequate 
to  support  useful  analyses  at  individual  levels  in  a 
hierarchical  allocation  model. 

• AUTOPLAN  enables  the  mission  analyst  to  perform 
schedule  evaluations  not  possible  by  other  means. 

• Postprocessor  functions  are  the  key  to  making  the 
results  useful;  these  functions  need  not  be  limited  to 
simple  displays,  but  could  include  additional  logical  or 
arithmetic  operations,  since  the  solution  data  set  fully 
characterizes  all  solutions.  One  candidate  is  a precedence 
filter  which  could  select  all  solutions  wherein  certain 
missions  are  completed  before  initiation  of  others. 

• The  code  is  not  restricted  to  problems  based  on  ten, 
one-year  time  intervals;  that  is,  it  could  evaluate  daily 
schedules  over  a month,  or  hourly  schedules  over  a day. 
However,  a flexible  data  set  editor  is  required  to  simplify 
input  data  set  construction  for  input  data  other  than 
standard  MRDB  timelines.  Development  of  such  an  editor  is 
planned  as  a follow-on  activity. 


6.  Future  Plans 

Although  AUTOPLAN  is  capable  of  analyzing  data  from  any 
source,  its  use  is  presently  restricted  by  limited  support 
tools  to  data  extracted  from  the  EDOM  reorganized  version  of 
the  MRDB.  Several  postprocessor  functions  are  also  in  place, 
as  illustrated  in  the  case  study.  Enhancements  to  the  tool 
suite  can  be  roughly  divided  into  three  groups;  extensions 
to  the  algorithm  itself,  improvements  in  input  data  set 
construction,  and  addition  of  postprocessing  functions. 

The  basic  functionality  of  AUTOPLAN's  search  and  evaluation 
algorithm  is  very  general.  Most  enhancements  to  the  main 
program  are  likely  to  provide  additions  to  reporting  of 
search  by-product  information  for  postprocessor  use,  or 
alternatives  to  the  evaluation  algorithm. "For  example,  the 
simple  add-and-compare  test  for  schedule  viability  could  be 
replaced  by  a more  sophisticated  test.  In  general,  however, 
increased  complexity  in  the  core  processing  will  degrade 
performance  in  searching  the  candidate  solution  space. 
Wherever  possible,  enhancements  should  be  implemented 
through  pre-  or  postprocessor  functions. 
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One  of  the  major  limitations  of  the  present  package  is 
difficulty  getting  data  into  AUTOPLAN.  No  software  is 
currently  available  to  help  a user  edit  input  data  extracted 
from  the  EDOM:  mission  parameters  must  be  used  exactly  as 
contained  in  the  data  base,  even  if  the  user  has  better 
information.  Secondly,  although  AUTOPLAN  is  capable  of 
solving  entirely  different  problems,  for  example,  scheduling 
individual  hours  during  the  day  or  individual  days  during 
the  month,  no  tool  is  available  to  construct  input  data  sets 
from  scratch.  It  is  expected  that  capabilities  in  both  of 
these  areas  will  be  developed  during  a follow-on  task. 

Finally,  a diversity  of  postprocessors  will  be  needed  to 
support  the  needs  of  different  analysts.  The  postprocessors 
implemented  so  far  are  simply  the  most  obviously  useful. 
Since  AUTOPOST  operates  on  only  known  solutions,  brute 
performance  is  not  the  over-riding  concern  that  it  is  for 
the  AUTOPLAN  search  algorithm.  As  a logic  programming 
environment,  PROLOG  facilitates  the  construction  of  complex 
logical  inferencing  functions.  New  modules  could  be 
implemented  and  integrated  easily  into  the  AUTOPOST 
framework.  Use  of  the  AUTOPLAN/ AUTOPOST  package  on  real 
Space  Station  problems  is  expected  to  suggest  numerous 
useful  extensions. 

This  work  was  performed  under  contract  NAS1-18247. 
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FIGURE  1 - EDOM  POWER  AND  CREW  REQUIREMENTS 


Table  of  power  use  (KWH/Opnl  Day) 


Mi ssi on 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

TDMX244 1 

6.  1 

6.  1 

6.  1 

6.  1 

6.  1 

6.  1 

6.  1 

6.  1 

6.  1 

6.  1 

TDMX2011 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

11.2 

TDMX2132 

10.0 

10.0 

18.0 

10. 0 

1B.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

T-OOl 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

24.0 

.0 

TDMX2061 

6.0 

6.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

. 0 

. 0 

. 0 

.0 

.0 

TDMX2153 

48.0 

48.0 

48.0 

.0 

.0 

. 0 

. 0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

TDMX2311 

.0 

24.0 

24.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

TDMX232 1 

.0 

20.0 

20.0 

.0 

20.0 

. 0 

20.0 

. 0 

.0 

.0 

TDMX2574 

.0 

.0 

7.2 

.0 

. 0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

. 0 

.0 

T— 007 

.0 

.0 

.5 

.0 

.0 

. 0 

. 0 

.0 

. 0 

. 0 

TDMX2542 

.0 

.0 

54.0 

.0 

54.0 

. 0 

54.0 

. 0 

54.0 

. 0 

T-OOQ 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.O 

7.2 

7.2 

. 0 

.0 

. 0 

TDMX2541 

. 0 

.0 

170.0 

.0 

. 0 

170.0 

. 0 

. 0 

170.0 

. 0 

TDMX2S43 

. 0 

.0 

.0 

. 0 

. 0 

56. 0 

56.0 

56.0 

56.0 

. 0 

Table  of  crew  use 

<Avg  hours/day) 

Mi ssi on 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

TDMX2441 

. 00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

. 00 

. 00 

.00 

TDMX201 1 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

. 00 

.00 

. 00 

.00 

.00 

TDMX2132 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T-OOl 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.00 

TDMX2061 

.00 

.OO 

.00 

.00 

. 00 

.00 

.00 

* 00 

.00 

.00 

TDMX2153 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

. 00 

.00 

.00 

TDMX231 l 

.00 

.99 

.99 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

. 00 

.00 

.00 

TDMX2321 

.00 

. 10 

. 10 

.00 

.05 

.00 

. 10 

.00 

.00 

.00 

TDMX2574 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

T— 007 

.00 

.00 

. 1 1 

. 00 

.00 

. 00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

TDMX2542 

.00 

.00 

. 82 

.00 

. 92 

. 00 

.82 

.00 

. 62 

. 00 

T-008 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

TDMX254 1 

.00 

.00 

1.97 

. 00 

.00 

. 66 

.00 

.00 

. 66 

. 00 

TDMX2543 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

. 00 

.00 

. 00 

. 00 

. 00 
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FIGURE  2 - FULL  GRAPHICS  DISPLAY 
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FIGURE  3 - SOLUTION  TIMELINES 
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********************************************************************** 

********************************************************************** 
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TDMX2542 

T-007 

TDMX2574 

TDMX2321 

TDMX231 1 

TDMX2153 

TDMX2061 

T-001 

TDMX2132 

TDMX2011 

TDMX244 1 


**************************** 

*******  ******* 

************** 

*******  *******  *******  ******* 

******* 

******* 

**************  *******  ******* 

************** 

********************* 

************** 

*************************************************************** 

*********************************** 

********************************************************************** 

********************************************************************** 


TDMX2543 

TDMX2541 

T-008 

TDMX2542 

T-007 

TDMX2574 

TDMX232 1 

TDMX23U 

TDMX2153 

TDMX206 1 

T-001 

TDMX2132 

TDMX201 1 

TDMX2441 


**************************** 

*******  ******* 

************** 

*******  *******  *******  ******* 

******* 

******* 

**************  *******  ******* 

************** 

********************* 

************** 

*************************************************************** 

*********************************** 

********************************************************************** 

********************************************************************** 
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**************************** 
*******  ******* 


************** 

*******  *******  *******  ******* 
******* 

******* 

**************  *******  ******* 
************** 

********************* 

************** 


*********************************** 
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FIGURE  4 - AVERAGE  TOTAL  RESOURCE  CONSUMPTION  AND  LIMITS 
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ABSTRACT 

At  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  (JPL) , the  scheduling  of  spacecraft 
activities  is  a complex  endeavor  for  which  streamlining  is  always 
being  sought.  Using  the  Comet  Rendezvous  Asteroid  Flyby  mission  (CRAF 
- proposed  for  1993  launch)  as  a development  base,  PLAN-IT  (a  frame- 
based  expert  scheduling  system  shell)  has  been  adapted  to  assist  in 
one  phase  of  schedule  generation.  PLAN-IT  CRAF  automatic  scheduling 
routines  attempt  to  return  a 'good-cut'  schedule  which  can  be  adjusted 
by  an  expert  with  time-saving  graphic  manipulation  tools.  Work  to 
date  has  led  to  a "GO”  decision  on  technical  factors  for  online 
capability  development. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  scheduling  of  spacecraft  activities  at  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  (JPL)  is  a very  involved  process  requiring  many  personnel 
over  long  time  periods  (1,2).  The  use  of  specialized  automation  tools 
has  evolved  and  been  encouraged  over  the  years  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  responsiveness  to  changes  in  the  scheduling 
processes  (3) . Although  the  use  of  automation  in  the  scheduling 
process  reduces  the  workload  of  scheduling  personnel,  a main  benefit 
is  to  gather  more  science  data  by  allowing  the  scheduling  of  as  many 
activities  as  possible  while  controlling  mission  risk. 

Recent  interest  has  increasingly  focused  on  the  potential  of 
artificial  intelligence  (AI)  to  achieve  those  ends  (4)  . Future 
spacecraft  schedules  will  have  a greater  need  for  advanced  scheduling 
automation  tools  because  of  enhanced  spacecraft  capabilities  and  the 
desire  to  automate  tasks  which  are  now  labor  intensive. 

The  scheduling  of  spacecraft  activities  may  be  divided  into  five 
phases  (5) : 


1) 

Request 

Generation 

Collection  and  preprocessing  of 
requirements 

2) 

Request 

Integration 

Integration  of  requests  into  a 
timeline 

3) 

Activity  Detail  Design 

Refinement  of  detail  in  schedule 
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4) 

Sequence  Generation 

Translation  of  plan  to  a sequence 
of  commands 

5) 

Command  Generation 

Translation  of  commands  to 
program  load 

A scheduling  program  called  PLAN-IT,  short  for  Plan-Integrated 
Timelines,  provides  general  interactive  scheduling  capabilities  using 
AI  techniques.  It  has  proved  to  be  applicable  to  spacecraft 
scheduling  in  the  Request  Integration  Phase.  The  test  case  for  the 
study  of  this  applicability  was  the  Comet  Rendezvous  Asteroid  Flyby 
(CRAF)  mission  and  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 


BASIC,  STRUCTURED,  AND  EXPERT 
SCHEDULING  TECHNIQUES 

Recent  literature  has  pointed  out  advantages  to  "evolutionary 
delivery"  or  other  staged  delivery  of  complex,  innovative  software 
systems  (6,7).  This  paper  takes  the  view  that  construction  of  an 
Expert  System  for  scheduling  benefits  by  this  treatment.  A scheme  for 
evolution  of  expert  functionality  is  outlined  in  this  section. 

The  art  of  scheduling  encompasses  many  techniques  and  methods  for 
generating  a "good"  schedule.  Schedulers'  techniques  fall  into  three 
categories:  Basic,  Structured  and  Expert.  One  approach  to  development 
of  an  Expert  System  for  a given  scheduling  application  is  to  evolve 
from  a simple  to  a more  complex  level  of  support.  This  can  be  done  by 
increasing  the  level  of  intelligence  being  represented  in  the  system, 
progressing  from  the  Basic  through  the  Structured  and  finally  the 
Expert  categories  of  support  as  outlined  below.  Attempts  to  develop 
Expert  Systems  from  manual  systems  or  those  automated  at  only  a Basic 
support  level  may  incur  excessive  and  unnecessary  development  risk. 
An  Expert  System  should  encompasses  not  only  the  Expert  techniques, 
but  also  the  Basic  and  Structured  techniques  as  described  below. 

Basi  c 

The  Basic  category  of  scheduling  techniques  emphasizes  manual  control 
of  basic  operations  performed  on  individual  activities.  Basic 
techniques  focus  on  a single  activity  and  not  on  how  this  activity 
affects  other  activities.  Knowledge  of  how  a decision  affects  the 
schedule  may  be  represented  in  the  system  and  displayed  graphically. 
That  knowledge  does  not  control  execution  of  a command  at  the  basic 
level,  but  may  be  used  to  report  information  to  the  operator.  Using 
this  knowledge,  the  operator  controls  execution.  One  of  the  effects 
of  this  is  allowing  systems  to  be  partially  functional  in  real 
environments  with  less  completeness  in  the  system  internal  knowledge. 

The  Basic  category  encompasses  three  functional  operations:  move  an 
activity  to  another  time  frame,  delete  an  activity,  and  add  new 
activities  to  the  schedule. 

This  category  emphasizes  manual  execution  which  gives  the  user  the 
flexibility  to  move  activities  at  his  discretion.  The  user  scans  the 
schedule  and  manually  moves  an  activity  to  an  area  of  lesser  conflict. 
The  strength  of  these  techniques  is  best  illustrated  where  it  is 
desired  to  alter  a schedule  which  has  already  been  generated. 
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These  Basic  techniques  are  widely  used  in  scheduling.  Systems  which 
address  this  category  of  techniques  can  be  applied  in  a wide  variety 
of  scheduling  situations.  An  expert  scheduling  system  'shell*  should 
include  these  basic  operations. 

Structured 

The  Structured  category  incorporates  more  knowledge  of  the  attributes 
of  an  activity.  System  internal  knowledge  controls  execution  of 
functions  to  a greater  degree  than  with  the  Basic  category.  Examples 
of  knowledge  attributes  include  separation  criteria  or  precedence 
relations  among  activities.  The  Structured  category  also  operates 
coherently  on  groups  of  activities  or  combines  the  effects  of  several 
basic  techniques. 

The  following  examples  of  structured  operations  show  why  more 
knowledge  about  activities  must  be  present  in  the  system  for  correct 
execution: 


1.  Move  activity  A after  activity  B. 

2.  Adjust  separation  times  between  activities  of  type 

C to  a maximum  of  20  minutes  and  a minimum  of  5 minutes. 

3.  Insert  activity  D between  activities  E and  F , 
and  shorten  its  duration  accordingly. 

4.  Repeat  activity  G at  the  same  time,  every 
day  of  the  week. 

5.  Reschedule  activity  H at  time  Z,  and  automatically 
reschedule  activities  logically  dependent  on  activity  H 
accordingly . 

It  can  be  seen  that  operations  in  the  Structured  category  are  more 
specific  than  those  in  the  Basic  category.  There  may  be  a subset  of 
operations  which  are  applicable  to  broad  generic  classes  of 
scheduling.  For  instance.  Operation  5 could  be  included  in  a generic 
scheduling  tool  devoted  to  handling  problems  with  inter-activity 
temporal  dependencies  such  as  on  a Pert  Chart.  The  operations  in  the 
Structured  category  are  usually  very  specific  for  a particular 
application. 

Expert 

The  Expert  category  is  characterized  by  operations  which: 

a)  Encompass  many  activities 

b)  Include  heuristics  or  ’rules  of  thumb1  for  simplifying 
scheduling  problems 

c)  Generate  "good”  schedules  by  complex  rules,  such  as: 

1.  Rearranging  the  schedule  to  minimize  total  conflict. 

2.  Rearranging  the  schedule  to  minimize  the  variance  in 
work  loads  over  time. 

3.  Delete  activities,  as  necessary  until  conflicts  are 
eliminated. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  division  between  Structured  category 
techniques  and  Expert  category  techniques.  Evolution  from  the 
Structured  category  to  the  Expert  category  is  a low-risk  means  of 
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evolving  towards  an  Expert  System  for  a specific  scheduling 
application. 


PLAN-IT  OVERVIEW 

This  section  provides  an  overview  description  of  PLAN-IT,  the  tool 
used  to  develop  the  scheduler  for  the  CRAF  test  case.  The  term 
"developers"  used  in  this  context  refers  to  the  people  customizing 
PLAN-IT  for  a particular  application.  The  term  "user"  refers  to  the 
person  who  will  use  the  customized  version  of  PLAN-IT  to  generate 
schedules. 

PLAN-IT  is  an  interactive  scheduling  tool.  PLAN-IT  is  written  in 
Zetalisp  on  a Symbolics  3640  using  version  6.1  of  the  operating 
system.  PLAN-IT  utilizes  the  frame  features  and  object  oriented 
programming  capability  provided  by  the  Zetalisp  FLAVOR  system.  The 
Symbolics  has  a high-resolution  graphic  screen  and  a three  key  mouse 
which  is  utilized  by  PLAN-IT  to  enhance  the  user  interface. 

The  PLAN-IT  screen  (see  Figure  1)  graphically  displays  the  activities 
which  are  scheduled  and  the  resources  the  activities  utilize.  The 
PLAN-IT  screen  graphically  represents  the  methods  experts  use  to  lay 
out  a schedule.  The  upper  portion  of  the  PLAN-IT  screen  displays 
activities  as  a series  of  horizontal  lines.  Resources  are  represented 
as  horizontal  rectangles  (thick  rectangular  bars)  directly  below  the 
activity  area.  A white  area  in  the  resource  line  indicates  that  a 
resource  is  not  allocated;  gray  implies  utilization  within  the  bounds 
of  a given  maximum;  black  indicates  an  interval  of  oversubscription  or 
conflict . 

Activities  are  internally  represented  with  frames  (8,9).  Resources 
are  internally  represented  as  blackboards  (8,10).  Each  resource  line 
maintains  internal  lists  of  conflict  and  usage  ratings  for  each 
interval  of  time.  These  interval  bounds  are  determined  as  the  point 
where  usage  differs.  Any  change  (permanent  or  provisional)  to  an 
activity  forces  maintenance  of  the  associated  blackboards  with  an 
optional  screen  update . 

PLAN-IT  ’strategies1  are  blocks  of  code  which,  when  invoked,  assist 
the  user  in  resolving  or  analyzing  conflicts.  These  strategies  are 
initiated  from  a pop-up  menu. 

Developers  customizing  PLAN-IT  to  a given  application  must  have 
knowledge  of  PLAN-IT’ s internal  functions  and  a background  in 
Zetalisp.  Software  to  interpret  the  input  file  and  to  display  the 
desired  output  to  the  end  user  must  be  generated  for  each  unique 
application.  Each  resource  timeline  is  defined  by  utilizing  a series 
of  macros  developed  specifically  by  the  original  PLAN-IT  designers. 
Code  which  defines  and  displays  conflict  on  the  resource  blackboards 
must  be  written,  again  with  help  of  PLAN-IT  macros.  The  next  step  is 
the  design  and  implementation  of  software  strategies  to  assist  the 
user  in  generating  a "good”  schedule.  Since  PLAN-IT  is  an  ongoing 
development,  changes  to  the  core  code  (i.e.,  below  the  level  of  the 
macros) , may  be  required  in  a specific  application  when  conditions  are 
not  fully  representable  in  the  macros. 
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CRAF  PROBLEM  OVERVIEW 


The  CRAF  mission  has  a proposed  launch  date  of  1993  (11)  . After  a 
cruise  of  several  years  with  several  gravitational  assists  from  close 
flyby  of  planetary  bodies  and  an  asteroid  encounter,  CRAF  will 
encounter  the  comet  Tempel  2 near  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  in  1996.  After 
conducting  preliminary  science  activities,  CRAF  will  accompany  the 
comet  past  perihelion  (closest  approach  to  the  sun)  in  1999.  The 
early  encounter  phase  is  expected  to  have  power  resource  constraints 
due  to  the  combined  effects  of  spacecraft  dependency  on  solar  power 
while  distant  from  the  sun,  battery  storage,  and  a small  nuclear  power 
source . 

The  spacecraft  instruments  are  housed  on  two  separately  movable  scan 
platforms,  on  a stationary  boom,  and  on  the  spacecraft  body.  The 
instruments  on  platforms  are  fixed  to  those  platforms,  thus  it  is  the 
platform  that  is  slewed  to  achieve  the  proper  orientation  for  a 
requested  observation,  not  the  instrument  itself.  These  instruments 
collect  science,  engineering  and  navigational  data.  This  data  is 
collected  at  specific  data  rates  which  must  either  be  recorded  on  tape 
or  communicated  to  the  ground  via  antennas  in  the  Deep  Space  Network 
(DSN) . 

Our  test  set  consisted  of  nine  hypothetical  requests  for  science, 
navigation  and  engineering  activities  over  a one  week  period  near 
Tempel  2 perihelion.  Each  request  represented  multiple  occurences  of 
an  activity,  so  the  nine  requests  expanded  to  77  activities.  The 
activities  had  requirements  and  constraints  on  instrument  usage,  the 
platform  pointing  position,  spacecraft  orientation,  data  rate,  and 
separation  time.  One  request  required  use  of  the  digital  tape  recorder 
(DTR)  for  record  and  playback.  Ground  rules  for  this  demonstration 
stipulated  that  all  activities  were  to  be  performed  during  the  nine 
hypothetical  CRAF  DSN  tracking  viewperiods  (See  Figure  2) . The  data 
rate  constraints  in  those  tracks  place  limitations  on  the  DSN  link 
capabilities  and  tape  playback  speeds. 

From  the  nine  requests,  the  developers  extracted  the  details  implied 
by  the  requests  and  derived  the  definitions  for  conflict  and 
constraint  violation  conditions.  The  following  is  a description  of 
the  extracted  details. 

First,  of  the  nine  requests,  two  were  multi-phase.  These  two  multi- 
phase requests  were  expanded  into  five  single-plase  requests  for  a 
total  of  twelve  requests.  A description  of  the  twelve  requests  and 
their  attributes  are  found  in  Figure  3. 

Second,  requests  fell  into  two  categories:  short-  and  long-duration. 
The  short-duration  activities  were  performed  one  or  more  times  per 
week.  These  short-duration  activities  had  a higher  priority  than 
activities  which  were  requested  continuously  throughout  the  one-week 
period. 

In  contrast,  the  long-duration  activities  were  requested  to  be 
continuous.  Portions  of  these  activities  could  be  suspended  in  favor 
of  the  short -duration  activities . 
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DEEP 

SPACE 

STATION 

ANTENNA 

DIAMETER 

(METERS) 

DATA 

RATE 

(KBPS) 

NUMBER  OF 
TRACKS  PER 
WEEK 

DURATION  OF 
EACH  TRACK 
(HOURS) 

14 

70 

115.2 

1 

8 

15 

34 

40 . 7 

3 

8 

43 

70 

115.2 

1 

8 

45 

34 

40.7 

2 

8 

63 

70 

115.2 

1 

8 

65 

34 

40.7 

1 

8 

FIGURE  2 DEEP  SPACE  NETWORK  TRACKING 
ASSIGNMENTS  FOR  CRAF  TEST  BED 
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ACTIVITY 

■1 

PLATFORM 

MANEUVER 

TARGET 

DATA-RATE 

OPS) 

DURATION 

(MIN) 

PERFORMANCE 

CONSTRAINTS 

VTARCAL-RT 

ISS 

HPSP 

STAT 

STAR-FIELD 

115. 2K 

60 

once 

VTARCAL-RCD 

ISS 

HPSP 

MNVR 

CAL-PLATE 

115. 2K 

120 

once 

VTARCAL-PB 

— 

— 

STAT 

— 

100. 8K 

no 

after  VTARCAL 

MAGROL 

MAG 

— 

MNVR 

— 

400 

45 

once 

NOPNAV 

ISS 

HPSP 

STAT 

STAR/ COMET 

115. 2X 

10 

once/track 

DCQUNT 

DC 

LPSP 

STAT 

COMET 

44 

cont 

(1) 

VJETA 

ISS 

HPSP 

STAT 

COMET-JET 

115. 2K 

20 

twice/track (2) 

MCHAR-C 

NMS 

LPSP 

STAT 

COMET 

1000 

60 

once/t rack 

MCHAR-A 

NMS 

LPSP 

STAT 

ANT I -COMET 

1000 

60 

once 

MCHAR-L 

NMS  . 

LPSP 

STAT 

COMET 

300 

cont 

— 

WLOW 

PWA 

— 

D-C 

— 

200 

cont 

— 

WHIGH 

PWA 

f 

D-C 

115. 2K 

10 

once/track 

DEFINITIONS: 


(1) 


Cont  - Continuous 

DC  - Dust  Counter 

D-C  - Don't  Care,  doesn’t  matter  if  spacecraft  is  maneuvering  or  stationary 
HPSP  - High  Precision  Scan  Platform© 

ISS  - Imaging  Subsystem  (cameras) 

LPSP  - Low  Precision  Scan  Platform 

MAG  - Magnetometer 

MNVR  - Spacecraft  required  to  manuever 

NMS  - Neutral  Mass  Spectrometer 

PWA  - Plasma  Wave  Analyzer 

STAT  - Spacecraft  required  to  be  stationary 

LPSP  pointed  at  the  comet  50%  of  time  as  well  as 
at  least  once  every  two  hours  for  10  minutes 


(2) 


Occurences  within  each  track  to  be  separated  by  at  least 
5 hours  but  not  more  than  7 hours 


FIGURE  3 CRAF  TEST  BED  ACTIVITY  REQUIREMENTS 
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Third,  from  the  twelve  requests,  definitions  for  conflict  and 
constraint  violation  conditions  were  derived.  Conflicts  occurred  when 
activities  were  scheduled  in  a time  frame  which  required  more 
resources  than  were  available. 

An  example  of  an  instrument  usage  conflict  is  two  activities  requiring 
the  same  instrument  to  be  scheduled  at  the  same  time.  An  instrument 
can  only  accomodate  one  activity  at  a time. 

An  example  of  a constraint  violation  can  occur  with  respect  to 
spacecraft  movement.  An  activity  requiring  the  spacecraft  to  be 
stationary  during  its  observation  cannot  be  scheduled  in  the  same  time 
frame  as  an  activity  requiring  the  spacecraft  to  be  maneuvered.  A 
more  detailed  description  of  conflict  and  constraint  definitions  is 
included  in  the  next  section. 


PLAN-IT  CUSTOMIZATION  FOR  CRAF 

This  section  discusses  the  CRAF  test  case  with  respect  to  PLAN-IT. 
The  representations  of  the  various  data  elements  such  as  activities, 
resources,  conflicts  and  constraints  are  discussed  below.  The 
different  scheduling  technique  categories  (Basic,  Structured,  Expert) 
added  to  the  PLAN-IT  repertoire,  and  the  rationale  for  selecting  these 
techniques  are  reviewed. 

Personnel  Background 

Three  engineers  developed  the  PLAN-IT  overlay  code  for  the  CRAF  test 
case  over  a time  span  of  seven  months.  The  seven  month  implementation 
period  included:  1)  gaining  experience  in  LISP  programming,  2) 
familiarization  with  the  PLAN-IT  core  code,  3)  defining  the  CRAF- 
specific  representation  and  processing  requirements,  and  4)  coding  of 
those  requirements.  The  engineers  combined  work  experience  included 
spacecraft  scheduling  and  programming  for  resource  allocation 
problems.  The  original  PLAN-IT  designers  were  available  for 
consultation  throughout  the  seven  months,  as  were  CRAF  spacecraft 
engineers.  Development  efforts  culminated  in  a PLAN-IT  CRAF  proof -of- 
concept  demonstration  in  October  1986,  followed  by  informal  CRAF 
project  recognition  of  the  product's  overall  potential. 

Activity  Representation 

Activities  were  represented  as  frames  with  slots  for  each  specific 
attribute  of  the  activity.  The  attributes  were  a unique  identifier, 
the  start/stop  times,  the  duration  of  the  activity,  maneuver  status, 
platform  targetting,  data  rate,  and  time  windows.  PLAN-IT  created  the 
activity  frames  as  it  parsed  the  input  request  data  file. 

Resource  Conflict  Representation 

Resources  were  internally  represented  as  blackboards.  Each  resource 
timeline  contained  time  intervals,  conflict  and  usage  ratings.  As 
activities  were  moved  within  the  schedule,  the  resource  blackboards 
updated  themselves  accordingly.  Following  is  a description  of  each 
resource  utilized  by  the  CRAF  activities  and  a description  of  the 
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conflict  and  constraint  conditions  that  were  applicable  to  each 
resource . 

Instrument  usage  was  represented  on  the  INSTRUMENT  USAGE  lines  (PWA, 
ISS,  DCS,  MAG,  NMS  resource  lines  in  Figure  1) . A unique  resource 
line  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  five  instruments . The  conflict 
representation  associated  with  each  of  the  instrument  resource 
timelines  was  correspondingly  simple  - a single  instrument  usage  could 
be  requested  by  only  one  activity  within  any  time  frame.  Graphically 
the  resource  timelines  displayed  white  when  the  instrument  is  not 
used,  gray  when  the  instrument  was  requested  for  usage  by  one 
activity,  and  black  when  several  activities  requested  the  same 
instrument  in  the  same  time  frame.  Dedicated  instrument  use  was 
assumed  to  be  required  for  all  CRAF  activities,  although  in  practice, 
scientists  occasionally  use  the  same  data  for  multiple  experiments. 

The  data  rate  resource  was  represented  on  the  DATA  RATE  line.  Each 
DSN  antenna  is  characterized  with  the  ability  to  support  a spacecraft 
track  within  its  maximum  data  rate  capacity  which  is  determined  by 
equipment  configuration  and  distance  to  the  spacecraft.  Figure  2 
shows  the  data  rate  capacity  for  each  test  DSN  track.  All  activities 
were  scheduled  within  the  given  data  rate  envelopes.  The  DSN  antennas 
can  support  several  activities  in  the  same  time  interval  provided  the 
sum  of  the  activities'  data  rates  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  DSN  link 
capacity.  The  DATA  RATE  resource  line  showed  white  when  no  data 
activity  took  place,  gray  when  some  bandwidth  was  used,  and  black  when 
the  maximum  data  rate  was  exceeded. 

Targetted  usage  of  instruments  on  the  Low  Precision  Scan  Platform 
(LPSP ) was  represented  on  the  L PSP  TARGET  line.  These  instruments 
had  very  general  targetting  criteria.  General  targets  were  symbolized 
by  the  target  name,  for  example,  EARTH,  STAR  and  COMET.  Activities 
were  in  conflict  when  they  disagreed  on  general  pointing  requirements. 

The  LPSP  TARGET  resource  line  showed  gray  when  an  instrument  on  the 
low  precision  scan  platform  had  targetting  requirements.  Thus,  the 
resource  line  showed  white  when  none  of  the  LPSP  instruments  was  used 
or  if  an  LPSP  instrument  was  in  use  but  untargetted.  Black  showed  when 
conflicting  targets  were  requested  for  the  same  time. 

Usage  of  instruments  on  the  High  Precision  Scan  Platform  (HPSP)  was 
represented  on  the  HPSP  TARGET  line.  In  contrast  to  the  LPSP,  the 
HPSP  instruments  (i.e.,  the  cameras)  had  such  exact  targetting 
criteria  that  no  two  independently  requested  activities  could 
conjointly  utilize  the  same  platform  orientation.  Representing  exact 
targetting  criteria  (azimuth  and  elevation  angles)  would  require  a 
significant  coding  effort  beyond  the  coding  assistance  provided  by  the 
PLAN- IT  macros. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  HPSP  TARGET  line  showed  a conflict 
whenever  the  high  precision  scan  platform  supported  two  different 
activities  concurrently,  regardless  of  how  they  were  targetted.  in 
this  data  set,  the  result  was  somewhat  trivialized  by  the  fact  that 
only  one  instrument  was  present  on  the  HPSP,  unlike  the  actual  plan 
for  CRAF  which  has  a complement  of  scientific  and  engineering 
instruments  on  the  HPSP. 
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Maneuver  status  was  represented  on  the  MANEUVER  resource  line. 
Activities  had  one  of  the  following  maneuver  states:  YES  maneuver  the 

spacecraft,  NO  don't  maneuver  the  spacecraft  or  DON'T  CARE  whether  the 
spacecraft  is  manuevered  or  stationary.  The  assumptions  made  were: 

(a)  No  two  activities  which  required  the  spacecraft  to 
maneuver  could  share  the  same  maneuver 

(b)  No  activity  which  required  the  spacecraft  to  be  stationary 
could  coexist  with  an  activity  which  maneuvered, 

though  several  stationary  activities  could  co-exist  with 
each  other 

(c)  Activities  which  don't  care  about  maneuvering 
could  coexist  with  any  other  activity. 

Maneuver  conflict  code  was  written  which  stated  that  if  two  activities 
of  the  type  (a)  or  (b)  occurred,  a conflict  was  displayed  on  the 
MANEUVER  resource  line.  Portions  of  the  maneuver  resource  line  showed 
gray  if  one  or  more  activities  requiring  a stationary  spacecraft  were 
concurrent,  or  if  a single  activity  requiring  a maneuver  was 
scheduled.  Any  activity  with  LPSP  or  HPSP  targetting  requirements 
required,  by  default,  a stationary  spacecraft  unless  a maneuver  was 
specifically  requested  (e.g.,  VTARCAL) . 

The  assumptions  detailed  above  were  in  accord  with  the  test  case. 
Realistically,  the  following  qualifiers  should  be  noted: 

(a)  Maneuvers,  such  as  spacecraft  roll  maneuvers, 
could  sometimes  be  shared  by  several  activities. 

(b)  The  degree  of  "hardness"  of  the  stationary  spacecraft 
requirement  varies. 

The  DTR-MODE  resource  line  was  coded  to  show  white  when  no  activity 
was  taking  place  on  the  tape  recorder,  light  gray  when  recording  was 
scheduled,  dark  gray  when  data  was  played  back,  and  black  when 
recording  and  playback  were  scheduled  in  conflict. 

Resource  Constraint  Representation 

The  other  major  constraints  included  minimum  and  maximum  separation 
times  between  activities,  percentage  of  time  pointed  at  specific 
targets,  and  separation  time  between  targetted  intervals  of  a given 
activity.  These  constraints  were  not  represented  on  the  resource 
timelines,  so  conflict  was  handled  by  coding  special  functions  to  run 
from  a menu  as  discussed  below.  This  meant  that  the  code  to  detect 
these  conditions  could  not  be  integrated  with  other  interactive 
processing  or  other  strategies  through  the  PLAN-IT  blackboard  system. 

Separation  time  constraints  were  handled  by  the  PLAN-IT  input 
preprocessor.  It  set  up  time  windows  during  which  activities  could 
take  place.  Thus  if  activity-A  was  required  to  precede  activity-B  by  5 
to  7 hours,  and  activity-A  was  placed  by  the  preprocessor  at  10:00  AM, 
it  placed  activity-B  at  3:00  PM  with  an  associated  two-hour  window 
ending  at  5:00  PM.  In  this  'stationary'  time  window,  if  something 
moved  activity-A,  there  was  no  mechanism  to  move  the  window  for 
activity-B;  that  would  be  a 'dynamic'  time  window,  which  PLAN-IT  could 
not  support  except  at  the  expense  of  considerable  CPU  time.  Although 
code  for  it  could  be  written,  iterative  strategies  would  run  much 
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longer.  The  following  is  a description  of  three  constraints  of  this 
type. 

Target  Tine  Percentage  Constraints  were  requirements  to  track  a 
certain  target  with  a certain  instrument  for  a definite  minimum 
percentage  of  the  time.  The  underlying,  unstated  requirement  was  that 
the  requester  desired  full  time  tracking,  knowing  it  could  not  be 
achieved,  but  wanted  to  register  the  fact  that  when  the  activity  was 
suspended,  the  need  to  resume  that  tracking  increased  with  time. 

Total  Tina  Percentage  Constraints  were  similar  to  Target  Time 
Percentage  Constraints,  except  they  were  untargetted.  There  was  some 
overlap  in  coding  these  constraints. 

Separation  Tina  Constraints  took  the  form  of  repetition 
requirements.  Repetitive  activities  were  required  to  be  separated  by 
either  a minimum  or  a maximum  amount  of  time  or  both.  Again  there  was 
an  overlap  in  coding  with  the  constraints  above. 

CRAF  Scheduling  Categories 

PLAN-IT  did  not  contain  the  techniques  described  in  the  Basic, 
Structured  and  Expert  categories.  PLAN-IT  did  provide  the  structures 
for  gathering  the  data  required  for  implementation  of  the  different 
scheduling  categories.  The  three  scheduling  categories  are  described 
with  respect  to  the  PLAN-IT  CRAF  test  case.  PLAN-IT  provided 
assistance  in  the  development  of  the  Basic  Category  techniques  by 
providing  a method  by  which  the  Basic  techniques  could  be  coded  in 
LISP  and  interfaced  with  the  existing  core  of  code. 

The  Basic  techniques  developed  for  CRAF  have  not  yet  been  incorporated 
into  generic  PLAN-IT.  The  program's  good  graphic  and  mouse  interface, 
when  combined  with  application  code,  enhances  user  friendliness. 

The  PLAN-IT  CRAF  test  case  emphasized  features  which  gave  the  user 
full  control  while  generating  a schedule.  The  Basic  category 
operations  designed  and  coded  for  PLAN-IT  CRAF  included: 

El  - Move  moused  activity  to  moused  time. 

E2  - Delete  moused  activity. 

E3  - Examine  moused  activity  detail. 

PLAN-IT  facilitated  development  of  the  Structured  Category 
techniques  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did  for  the  Basic  category 
techniques.  Broad  classes  of  scheduling  problems  (such  as  a Pert  chart 
application)  have  not  been  implemented  in  generic  PLAN-IT.  So,  the 
developers  wrote  the  software  to  accomodate  the  Structured  techniques. 
The  following  is  a description  of  some  of  the  operations  implemented 
for  PLAN-IT  CRAF  in  the  Structured  category. 

DELETE  CONFLICTING  PART  (Al)  was  used  to  delete  any  part  of  the  moused 
on  activity  which  is  in  conflict  in  any  way.  The  strategy  was  to  move 
short -duration  activities  around  manually  using  El  (to  get  them  out  of 
conflict  with  each  other)  then  run  Al  on  each  long-duration  activity. 
This  quickly  creates  a conflict  free  schedule  for  some  tracks. 
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Some  activities  were  in  conflict  solely  because  of  target  and  maneuver 
conflicts.  A1  could  delete  those  activity  portions,  but  there  were 
cases  where  it  would  be  better  to  relax  the  targetting  constraint  and 
preserve  the  activity  itself  in  untargetted  mode  during  an  otherwise 
conflicting  maneuver.  For  example  it  was  better  for  the  dust  counter 
to  be  counting  dust  in  a direction  away  from  the  comet  than  not 
counting  at  all.  This  scenario  was  accomplished  by  applying  DECIMATE 
ACTIVITY  (A2)  to  long-duration  activities,  which  cut  them  up  into  ten 
separate  descendant  activities,  followed  by  UNTARGET  (A3)  on  the 
conflicting  tenths,  followed  by  RECONNECT  CONTIGUOUS  ACTIVITIES  (A4) 
which  would  reconnect  the  ’decimated1  activity.  All  these  are  directed 
by  the  mouse. 

Another  scenario  was  to  DECIMATE  all  the  long  events,  delete  some  of 
the  tenths  using  E2,  move  things  around  manually  using  El,  then  EXPAND 
EVENTS  WITHOUT  CONFLICT  (A5)  which  would  expand  the  decimated  events 
after  this  manual  ’shuffling1  to  the  extent  possible  without 
instituting  conflicts. 

In  the  Expert  Category  different  customizations  of  PLAN-IT  have 
included  complex  ’strategies’  which  were  attempts  to  code  as  much 
expertise  as  possible  into  the  software.  We  tailored  one  of  these, 
SHUFFLE  TO  REDUCE  CONFLICT  (SI),  and  found  that  it  worked  well  to 
reduce  conflict  to  an  initial  minimum.  This  minimum  was  a starting 
point  for  the  rest  of  the  scheduling  operations. 

The  PLAN-IT  initial  allocator  piles  activities  on  top  of  each  other  at 
the  beginning  of  their  windows,  regardless  of  conflict.  Since  many 
activities  have  windows  a week  long,  this  created  an  initial 
allocation  with  a lot  of  conflict  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  One 
heuristic  we  coded  and  tried  with  some  success  was  DISTRIBUTE  LOW- 
DENSITY  EVENTS  (S2) . It  collected  events  which  occurred  less  than  once 
per  track  and  allocated  them  evenly  among  the  tracks.  Its  only 
constraint  was  not  to  put  activities  in  tracks  which  could  not  support 
the  requested  data  rate. 

The  combination  which  seemed  to  give  the  best  result  was  to  execute  S2 
then  SI  to  return  a "good  cut”  schedule. 

Specialized  Constraint  Checking  could  not  be  practically 
represented  in  the  blackboards,  because  their  integration  into  the 
basic  conflict  definitions  resulted  in  excessive  execution  time.  The 
decision  was  made  to  have  separate  reporting  code  which  was  invoked  by 
an  operator  call  from  the  menu.  The  disadvantage  was  that  operator 
decisions  could  cause  increased  conflict  in  these  areas  without  the 
operator  being  the  least  aware  of  it  till  an  explicit  check  was  made 
later. 

The  TIME-CHECKER  (Cl)  routine  compared  required  separation  time  to 
actual  separation  time  constraints  for  a supplied  activity  name,  and 
displayed  activities  and  time  periods  which  violated  requirements  for 
minimum  or  maximum  separation  times. 

POPUP-STATS  (C2)  showed  a percentage  of  the  time  spent  supporting  an 
activity  along  with  targetting  percentages. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CRAF  DEMONSTRATION  RESULTS 


The  CRAF  demonstration  was  successful.  Conflicts  could  be  eliminated 
and  constraints  were  reported  within  a reasonable  time  span,  and  in  a 
user-natural  way.  The  core  of  the  interactive  scheduling  capability 
shows  sufficient  promise  to  be  worth  incorporating  into  an  operational 
tool,  and  basis  exists  for  further  development  towards  an  Expert 
System  for  the  spacecraft  scheduling  problem. 

It  was  our  feeling  that  use  of  the  mouse  and  menu  techniques,  as 
opposed  to  keyboard  input,  was  necessary  for  the  successful  creation 
of  a user-natural  impression.  Every  time  the  scheduler  takes  his  eyes 
off  the  screen  to  input  keystrokes,  he  loses  concentration  on  the 
problem.  PLAN-IT  made  it  possible  to  design  an  interface  profitably 
emphasizing  the  mouse  and  menu. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  final  CRAF  science  instrumentation  set  will 
present  problems  of  a qualitatively  different  nature  from  the  test 
set.  The  general  observation  is  that  each  instrument  tends  to  present 
a qualitatively  unique  scheduling  challenge. 

The  number  and  complexity  of  constraints  imposed  on  the  range  of 
acceptable  results  would  likely  be  far  greater  in  a real  situation. 
This  is  partly  a function  of  the  number  of  instruments  and  wider 
variety  of  requests,  and  partly  of  operational  experience.  A wide 
variety  of  conflict  and  constraint  conditions  need  to  be  studied  to 
characterize  the  tractable  conditions. 


FUTURE  WORK 

Although  the  PLAN-IT  CRAF  initial  development  met  its  objectives, 
additional  work  is  implied  for  the  future  if  the  ultimate  objective  of 
operational  support  is  to  be  met. 

There  is  a requirement  to  represent  steps  within  activities,  with 
temporal  and  precedence  interrelationships  among  the  steps.  It  is 
generally  agreed  the  test  set  representation  was  biased  in  favor  of 
single-step,  single-resource  activities.  However  this  is  not 
considered  a research  issue,  since  other  PLAN-IT  implementations  (12) 
support  multi-step  activities. 

Dr.  Boris  Katz  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology)  demonstrated  a 
natural  language  parser  for  possible  use  as  a front  end  for  the  PLAN- 
IT  scheduling  process  (13) . Data  originating  from  natural  language 
was  translated  to  Lisp  forms  which  were  fully  compatible  with  the  CRAF 
test  bed  PLAN-IT  software.  Data  was  input,  displayed  and  updated  at 
high  speed  using  the  Katz  parsing  system.  We  are  optimistic  such 
capability  will  have  a place  in  spacecraft  scheduling  pending  further 
definition  of  the  role  for  natural  language  in  that  endeavor. 

The  power  and  energy  management  quandary  inherent  in  being  dependent 
on  energy  collected  by  solar  panels  is  likely  to  require  a heuristic 
solution  peculiar  to  the  CRAF  spacecraft.  The  resource  can  be  modelled 
as  a continuous  function  dependent  on  distance  from  the  sun. 
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Future  work  includes  expansion  in  the  Request  Integration  and  the 
Activity  Detail  Design  areas  including  tape  recorder  management. 
Heuristics  and  functions  different  from  the  test  case  will  be 
required. 

The  current  support  for  CRAF  can  be  enhanced  to  include  scheduling  of 
activities  outside  tracking  times. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  PLAN-IT  CRAF  effort  was  successful  because  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
tools  afforded  by  PLAN-IT  as  a development  base.  PLAN-IT  CRAF  showed 
promise  in  its  ability  to  assist  interactively  with  integrating 
requests  in  a complex  mission,  using  a subset  of  the  mission  resources 
over  a subset  of  the  conflict  and  constraint  conditions. 

With  Project  approval,  capabilities  to  be  added  to  the  CRAF  scheduling 
paradigm  include  power,  energy  and  tape  recorder  management. 
Capabilities  which  require  additional  coding  include  activities 
outside  of  tracking  times,  and  providing  multi-step  activity 
definitions. 

Suggested  improvements  for  the  generic  PLAN-IT  core  rose  out  of  the 
CRAF  effort:  (1)  provide  Basic  category  commands,  and  (2)  provide  a 
language  in  which  a higher-level  'applications'  coder  can  design 
Structured  and  Expert  Levels  operations  for  his  application. 
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Abstract: 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  the  development  and  capabilities  of  a prototype  expert  sys- 
tem that  provides  real-time  spacecraft  system  analysis  and  command  generation.  At  present, 
ESSOC  (Expert  System  for  Satellite  Orbit  Control)  is  capable  of  performing  the  stationkeeping 
maneuver  for  a geostationary  satellite. 

ESSOC  guides  the  operator  through  the  stationkeeping  operation  by  recommending 
appropriate  commands  that  reflect  both  the  changing  spacecraft  condition  and  previous 
procedural  action.  Information  regarding  satellite  status  is  stored  in  a knowledge  base  internal 
to  the  expert  system.  This  knowledge  base  is  continuously  updated  with  processed  spacecraft 
telemetry.  Information  on  the  procedural  structure  is  encoded  in  production  rules.  The 
independence  of  the  procedural  rules  from  each  other,  and  from  the  knowledge  base,  makes 
the  system  easy  to  maintain  and  expand. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  distinctive  features  of  the  ESSOC  system  and  its 
development,  namely,  the  structured  methods  of  knowledge  acquisition,  and  the  design 
and  performance-enhancing  techniques  that  enable  ESSOC  to  operate  in  a real-time 
environment. 

1.0  Introduction 

Certain  properties  of  current  satellite  operation  techniques  indicate  that  significant 
benefit  may  be  derived  by  introducing  automation  into  the  field  of  satellite  operations.  First, 
satellites  are  difficult  to  operate,  requiring  skilled  teams  that  are  both  difficult  to  assemble 
and  expensive  to  maintain.  Second,  errors  on  the  part  of  the  flight  crew  can  be  expensive 
to  rectify  or  can  even  be  irreversible.  Automating  satellite  operations  offers  a number  of 
distinct  advantages: 

1)  Swift  anomaly  detection  and  response; 

2 ) Identification  of  transient  conditions; 

3 ) Correct  operational  response  to  the  aforementioned  conditions;  and 

4)  Capability  to  implement  increasingly  complex  flight  rules. 

As  proof  of  the  concept  that  the  use  of  expert  systems  is  an  efficient,  method  of  achiev- 
ing the  goals  listed  above  we  have  developed  ESSOC,  a prototype  expert  system  for  satel- 
lite operations. 

Rather  than  construct  a system  to  completely  handle  all  satellite  operations,  we  limited 
the  scope  of  ESSOC  operation  to  a subset  of  the  operations  for  a mission.  Furthermore, 
once  a prototype  system  was  produced,  the  modular  design  inherent  in  ESSOC  would  enable 
us  to  expand  the  system  over  time. 

We  selected  the  stationkeeping  maneuver  for  the  TDRS-1  spacecraft  as  the  domain  for 
our  development  effort.  The  choice  of  spacecraft,  was  predicated  upon  the  availability  of 
knowledge  engineers  familiar  with  the  domain.  The  choice  of  the  particular  satellite  oper- 
ation to  be  automated  was  more  arbitrary,  but  the  stationkeeping  maneuver  met  the  fol- 
lowing desirable  criteria: 

1 ) Need  for  swift  response  to  problems; 

2 ) Reasonable  procedure  duration  (approximately  3 hours); 

3)  Manageable  domain  size/development  complexity; 
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4)  Universality  of  application  to  different  satellites; 

5)  Critical  need  for  correct  commanding; 

6 ) Greatest  potential  benefit  to  current  TDRS  operations. 

Conveniently,  the  TSIM  real-time  TDRS  Simulator  was  available  to  serve  in  the  test  bed 
for  ESSOC,  providing  both  a telemetry  stream  and  a command  response. 

Using  the  techniques  outlined  herein,  ESSOC  prepares  the  satellite  (in  this  case  the 
TSIM  real-time  simulator)  for  the  orbit  adjustment  by  recommending  and  sending  com- 
mands that  route  propellant  to  the  appropriate  thrusters  for  attitude  control  and  firing 
the  delta  V thrusters.  Attitude  control  modes  are  switched  as  necessary  and  the  success 
or  failure  of  each  step  of  the  procedure  is  verified  continuously  via  telemetry.  The  user 
is  notified  of  problems  as  problems  are  detected.  ESSOC  generates  satellite  commands  in 
response  to  anomalies  and  displays  them  for  user  action. 


2.0  The  TDRS  Spacecraft 

The  TDRS  spacecraft  (shown  in  Figure  1)  is  a 3-axis-controlled,  bias-momentum - 
stabilized  communications  satellite.  Launched  in  1983  and  stationed  at  71°  West  longitude, 
TDRS-1  will  be  joined  by  at  least  two  similar  spacecraft  yet  to  be  launched.  During  normal 
on  orbit  operations,  reaction  wheels  are  used  to  control  the  attitude,  while  one  pound  (nomi- 
nal) thrusters  are  used  occasionally  to  remove  accumulated  wheel  momentum.  These  same 
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FIGURE  1.  ON-ORBIT  CONFIGURATION 
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thrusters  are  also  used  periodically  to  adjust  the  TDRS  orbit  to  correct  for  perturbations, 
and  to  maintain  the  TDRS  attitude  and  thrust  vector  during  this  correction  procedure. 

The  thrusters  use  catalytic  decomposition  of  hydrazine  on  a heated  catalyst  bed,  which 
must  have  its  temperature  maintained  through  proper  commanding.  The  earth  sensors 
provide  pointing  error  information  provided  the  satellite  is  within  five  degrees  of  the  proper 
attitude.  The  solar  arrays  provide  electric  power,  and  must  be  maintained  in  the  correct, 
sun-pointing  position  by  rotating  them  about  the  pitch  axis  as  the  satellite  orbits.  Various 
antennas  included  in  the  spacecraft  payload  may  also  be  seen  (Figure  1).  Further  details 
on  the  TDRS  may  be  found  in  “TDRS  Spacecraft  Operations.’’1 

3.0  The  ESSOC  Expert  System 

The  ESSOC  expert  system  resides  on  a Symbolics  3675  LISP  machine.  It  receives 
processed  telemetry  data  via  Ethernet  from  the  ESSOC  front  end  processor  which  resides 
on  a VAX  1 1/785.  The  telemetry  data  is  provided  by  a real-time  spacecraft  simulator  that 
also  resides  on  the  VAX.  In  this  section,  we  will  discuss  each  portion  of  this  configuration 
separately.  A discussion  of  the  link  between  the  two  machines  is  found  in  section  3.3.5. 

3.1  ESSOC  Development  Environment 

The  Symbolics  3675  LISP  machine  is  a stand-alone,  single-user  LISP  workstation.  Our 
system  is  equipped  with  both  a black-and-white  console  and  a color  graphics  monitor.  The 
programming  environment  supports  multi-windowing,  multi-tasking,  incremental  develop- 
ment of  programs,  and  optimized  LISP  programming.  We  used  LISP  to  implement  the  expert 
system  functions  that  dealt  with  the  color  graphics,  procedure  timing,  networking,  and 
arithmetically  intensive  functions  used  by  procedural  rules.  Most  of  the  expert  system, 
however,  was  developed  using  the  expert  system  development  shell,  ART  (Automated 
Reasoning  Tool),  which  greatly  expedited  expert  system  development.  ART  provides  an 
inference  engine  and  mechanisms  for  representing  frames  (schemata),  rules  (backward  and 
forward  chaining),  and  inheritance  relations. 

Telemetry  data  for  the  expert  system  is  provided  by  a real-time,  high-fidelity  simula- 
tor of  the  TDRS  spacecraft  (TSIM)  that  resides  on  the  VAX  1 1/785.  Because  the  simulator 
is  able  to  model  response  to  commanding  in  telemetry-,  the  simulator  provides  a telemetry 
stream  (1000  bits  per  second)  functionally  identical  to  that  of  the  spacecraft.  Hence,  in 
designing  the  expert  system,  we  were  able  to  consider  the  simulator  indistinguishable  from 
the  satellite. 

ESSOC’s  front  end  processor,  which  resides  on  the  VAX,  is  responsible  for  processing 
the  raw  telemetry  data  from  the  simulator  into  a specified  format  and  placing  it  into  a 
processed  telemetry  buffer  on  the  VAX.  The  conversion  of  data  is  performed  in  two  steps. 
First,  the  front  end  processor  breaks  the  data  from  the  simulator  down  into  complete  telem- 
etry frames  and  stores  these  frames  in  a buffer  on  the  VAX.  Whenever  the  processed  telem- 
etry buffer  becomes  empty,  the  second  step  of  the  processing  is  performed.  The  second 
step  of  the  conversion  process  changes  this  raw  data  into  engineering  units,  performs  trend 
determination,  and  labels  the  data  values  with  ASCII  tags.  The  front  end  processor  places 
the  resulting  data  into  the  processed  telemetry  buffer  which  holds  up  to  64  frames  (32768 
bits)  of  telemetry.2 
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3.2  Expert  System  Development 

Using  the  “rapid  prototyping’’  method  of  software  development,  a working  prototype 
of  the  ESSOC  expert  system  was  developed  within  six  months.  The  first  three  months  of 
the  project  were  spent  in  an  intensive  knowledge  acquisition  phase.  The  information  col- 
lected at  this  time  was  used  to  select  a scheme  for  representing  knowledge  in  the  expert 
system  that  would  allow  the  system  to  operate  in  reed  time  and  to  be  expanded.  After  decid- 
ing on  the  general  design  of  the  system,  the  information  gained  from  the  domain  experts 
(in  this  case,  spacecraft  engineers)  was  organized  and  converted  into  code.  The  expert  sys- 
tem prototype  generated  from  the  initial  data  was  evaluated  by  the  domain  expert  and 
suggestions  for  improvements  made  by  the  spacecraft  engineers  were  incorporated  into 
the  system.  The  development  cycle  then  repeats:  the  spacecraft  engineers  are  interviewed 
by  the  knowledge  engineers  to  obtain  more  information  about  the  problem  domain,  this 
knowledge  is  organized  and  encoded,  and  the  resultant  system  is  evaluated  by  the  experts. 
With  each  iteration  of  the  development  cycle,  the  system  becomes  more  refined  and  complete. 

From  our  initial  interviews  with  the  spacecraft  engineers,  it  was  clear  that  there  were 
two  basic  types  of  knowledge  about  the  problem  domain  that  were  needed  by  the  system: 
procedural  knowledge  and  structural  knowledge  about  the  spacecraft.  Hence,  we  drew  the 
methods  to  organize  our  data  from  two  distinct  software  design  methodologies:  Object 
Oriented  Design  (OOD)  and  Structured  Analysis  Design  Technique  (SADT).3  In  implement- 
ing the  expert  system,  we  encoded  the  structural  knowledge  in  frames,  and  we  encoded 
the  procedural  knowledge  in  forward-chaining  rules.  The  ESSOC  expert  system  therefore, 
may  be  described  as  a hybrid-frame/rule-based  system. 


3.3  Expert  System  Structure/Operation 

The  ESSOC  expert  system  is  composed  of  three  main  portions:  1)  the  rule  base;  2) 
the  knowledge  base  (ESSOC’s  internal  representation  of  the  satellite);  and  3)  the  user  inter 
face.  In  addition.  ESSOC  requires  processing  of  the  satellite  data  by  custom  software.  In 
the  following  sections,  we  discuss  each  of  the  parts  of  the  expert  system  in  more  detail 
and  the  flow  of  data  throughout  the  expert  system  and  its  test  bed. 

3.3.1  Rule  Base 

The  rule  base  of  the  expert  system  contains  all  the  procedural  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem (i.e.,  procedures  for  detecting  and  correcting  anomalies  as  well  as  the  procedure  for 
the  delta  V itself).  The  procedural  knowledge  gained  from  interviewing  the  engineers  was 
divided  into  specific  phases  which  were  then  subdivided  into  discrete  activities.  As  prescribed 
by  the  SADT  methodology,  each  of  these  activities  was  then  analyzed  by  identifying  the 
inputs,  outputs,  and  constraints  associated  with  each  of  the  activities.4  In  composing  rules, 
the  left  (IF)  side  of  the  production  rule  contained  the  input  conditions  and  the  constraint 
conditions,  whereas  the  right  (THEN)  side  of  the  rule  contained  the  items  in  the  output 
portion  of  the  activity  description.  Examples  of  an  activity  decomposition  and  the  resul- 
tant ART  rule  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Because  we  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a large  number  of  rules  in  the  system, 
and  because  ART’s  inference  engine  considers  every  rule  for  matching  in  every  inference 
cycle,  a strategy  to  speed  the  matching  of  rule  patterns  against  the  data  base  was  employed. 
The  rules  were  partitioned  into  functionally  related  sets  called  rulesets.  Rulesets  may  be 
designated  as  active  or  inactive  based  on  the  relevance  of  the  function  of  this  ruleset  to 
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ESSOC  RULE  BASE 


SADI  ACTIVITY  DESCRIPTION: 


TIME-TO-BURN-START  2S  1:10 
RTMS  SET-UP  VERIFIED 


PID  623 
(VDE-B  ON) 

PID  639 
(VDE-A  OFF) 


CONTROL 


INPUT 


Configure 

RCS 

for 

Earth  mode 


OUTPUT 


TCMD,  0078 
TCMD,  0077 
TCMD,  0114 
TCMD,  0115 


RESULTANT  ART  RULE: 

(defrule  S-11-01 
(schema  operation-status 
(current-rulesets  configure-rcs-for-earth-mode) 
(current-message  none) 

(current-command  none)) 

(schema  TCMD-0077 
(status  none}) 

(schema  thruster-package 
(vaive-drive-electronics  A)) 

= > 

(modify 

(schema  operation-status 
(current-command  TCMD-0077))) 

#L  (new-line  ’view-window) 

#L  (insert-string  view-window  “Rule  S-11-01 
Fired”) 

ttL  (choose-command-option  "TCMD,  0077”  16) 
#L  (clear-window  ’rule-window) 

#L  (insert-string  ’rule-window 

IF  the  current  activity  is  configure  res  for 
earth  mode 

AND  the  A valve  drive  electronics  are  to  be 
used 

THEN  send  command  TCMD,  0077  to  turn 
on  the  A valve  drive  electronics”)) 


FIGURE  2.  THE  SADT  DESCRIPTION  IS  READILY  CONVERTED  INTO 
AN  ART  RULE 


the  current  status  of  the  maneuver.  The  status  of  a ruleset  (active  or  inactive)  is  dynami- 
cally determined  by  a set  of  metarules  that  respond  to  specific  telemetry,  timing,  and 
sequencing  conditions.  The  first  condition  for  matching  a rule  is  that  the  rule  be  a part 
of  a ruleset  which  is  active.  Since  only  a few  of  the  rulesets  are  active  at  any  one  time 
in  the  maneuver,  the  time  that  the  system  spends  pattern  matching  is  greatly  reduced. 
The  list  of  rulesets  which  are  active  is  stored  in  a data  structure  in  the  knowledge  base. 

In  addition  to  the  metarules,  there  are  two  other  general  categories  of  rulesets:  phase- 
specific  and  phase-independent  rules.  Phase  specific  rules  perform  the  delta  V procedure. 
For  example,  there  is  one  ruleset  that  enables  the  catalyst  bed  heaters,  and  another  that 
opens  the  propellant  valves,  etc.  There  are  a total  of  22  phase-specific  rulesets.  Phase- 
independent  rulesets  are  those  that  perform  monitoring  functions.  There  are  a total  of  six 
phase-independent  rulesets.  For  a more  detailed  listing  of  these  rulesets,  see  the  paper 
“An  Expert  System  for  Satellite  Orbit  Control.’’3 

As  an  example  of  the  operation  of  a monitoring  (phase-independent)  ruleset,  we  dis- 
cuss the  Rhold  monitor  found  in  ESSOC.  This  monitor  is  active  for  a considerable  period 
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during  the  delta  V procedure,  during  which  several  of  the  phase -dependent  steps  execute. 
At  intervals  that  are  unknown  in  advance,  the  Rhold  monitor  interrupts  the  normal  proce- 
dure to  recommend  commands.  This  operation  is  detailed  as  follows. 

Shortly  following  launch,  a failure  rendered  13  of  the  24  TDRS  hydrazine  thrusters 
unusable,5  further  complicating  control  of  the  spacecraft.  The  failed  thrusters  are  shown 
(in  black)  on  the  diagram  of  the  spacecraft  in  Figure  3.  In  particular,  the  lack  of  an  operat- 
ing negative  roll  thruster  required  an  alternative  method  to  provide  negative  roll  torque 
for  attitude  control.  The  workaround  developed  requires  firing  a pair  of  yaw  thruster  pulses 
that  cancel  in  yaw  but  have  a fractional  negative  roll  torque.  The  command  sequence  for 
performing  the  pair  firing  is  called  “Rholdn,’ ' where  n is  a number  from  one  to  seven  denot- 
ing the  number  of  thruster  pulse  pairs.  These  command  sequences  must  be  performed 
to  provide  negative  roll  control  authority  whenever  thrusters  are  used  for  attitude  control, 
such  as  during  the  delta  V procedure. 

Currently,  the  attitude  control  system  specialist  instructs  the  satellite  controller  to  com- 
mand the  spacecraft  by  observing  the  earth  sensor  roll  error,  and  issuing  corrective  satel- 
lite commands  based  upon  his/her  intuition  and  experience.  Incorporated  in  ESSOC  is  a 
roll  axis  controller,  the  Rhold  monitor.  The  block  diagram  for  this  monitor  is  shown  in  Figure 
4.  While  unremarkable  in  design  (further  details  on  automatic  controllers  of  this  type  may 
be  found  in  the  book  Automatic  Control  Systems*),  the  ability  to  use  a real-time  controller 
in  an  expert  system  illustrates  the  performance  margin  and  flexibility  found  in  ESSOC. 
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FIGURE  4.  RHOLD  MONITOR  CONTROL  LAW  BLOCK  DIAGRAM 


Jn  ESSOC  the  controller  itself  is  implemented  in  LISP  on  the  Symbolics  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  data  filters,  which  are  described  in  Section  3.3.5.  Previous  implementations 
of  this  type  of  controller  by  CONTEL,  were  done  in  FORTRAN  as  a closed  (no  operatoi 

control  over  commanding)  loop.7  . 

When  the  controller  determines  that  commanding  is  required,  a condition  is  set  in  tne 

expert  system  knowledge  base  that  causes  a rule  firing  which  displays  the  proper  com- 
mand for  user  action.  As  detailed  in  the  user  interface  section,  a monitor-generated  lule 
preempts  any  procedural  commands  in  requesting  user  action. 


3.3.2  The  ESSOC  Knowledge  Base 

As  prescribed  by  the  OOD  method,  features  of  the  spacecraft  were  identified  as  objects, 
the  operations  which  act  upon  these  objects  were  identified  and  the  object’s  attributes  an 
values  were  listed.8  With  the  structural  knowledge  organized  in  this  way,  the  conversion 
of  the  knowledge  into  ART’s  schemas  (ART’s  frame-based  knowledge  representation)  was 
a very  natural  process.  Figure  5 shows  an  example  of  a schema  which  represents  a spacecra 
object  in  the  knowledge  base.  ART’s  relational  network  allows  the  system  to  represent  not 
only  parts  of  the  spacecraft,  but  also  the  relationships  between  spacecraft  parts.  Values 
from  the  telemetry  data  are  stored  in  the  knowledge  base  schemas  and  update  rom  Ln‘~on.v 
ing  telemetry  data.  Thus,  at  any  given  moment  the  state  of  the  knowledge  base  reflects 
the  current  status  of  the  satellite;  this  portion  of  the  knowledge  base  may  be  regarded  as 

a satellite  simulator  internal  to  the  expert  system. 

In  addition  to  information  about  the  spacecraft,  certain  control  structures  are  also  presen 
in  the  knowledge  base.  One  important  control  structure  that  we  have  already  discussed 
is  the  schema  that  keeps  track  of  the  rulesets  which  are  active.  Another  important  control 
device  is  ESSOC’s  clock.  The  clock  schema  stores  the  current  Greenwich  Mean  Time  and 
additional  needed  timing  information  such  as  the  time  until  thruster  burn  start,  duration 
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An  ESSOC  Control  Structure:  the  ESSOC  Clock 

(defschenta  operation-time 

;time  of  delta  v operation 

(gmt  "330:00:00:00”) 

;(ddd:hh:mm:$s) 

(duration  100.0) 

;deci-seconds 

(new-time  no) 

;o!d/no/yes/new 

(new-duration  no) 

;no/yes 

(universal-time  0)) 

; seconds  since  1/1/1900 

A portion  of  the  ESSOC  Satellite  Representation:  the  th-Z3B  Thruster 

(defschema  th-Z3B) 

(instance-of  thruster) 
(thruster-id  th-Z3B) 
(status  dis) 

;pid  680  (en/dis) 

(health  working) 

;(working/failed) 

(duty-cycle  0) 
(temp  0) 

;(%) 

(redundant-thruster-id  th-Z3B) 

(cat-bed-heater-id  cat-bed -htr-Z 3 B) 

(propellant-valve-id  prop-valve-Z3B)  ; prop-valve-xxx 

(thermistor-id  thermistor-Z3B)) 

FIGURE  5.  ESSOC  KNOWLEDGE  BASE 


of  thruster  firing  and  whether  this  information  has  been  changed  while  configuring  for 
the  delta  V maneuver.  ESSOC ’s  clock  is  updated  from  the  system  clock  and  may  be  accessed 
easily  by  any  of  the  rules. 

3.3.3  ESSOC  User  Interface 

The  ESSOC  system  is  equipped  with  two  monitors:  a black-and-white  monitor  and  a 
high-resolution  color  monitor.  The  black-and-white  console  is  an  interactive  user  interface 
that  functions  as  the  command  terminal.  The  color  monitor  is  used  for  generating  graphics 
that,  augment,  rather  than  replace,  displays  that  are  currently  available  to  the  satellite 
controller. 

ESSOC  displays  its  recommendations  and  messages  to  the  user  in  a specific  window 
on  the  black-and-white  screen.  The  operator  may  send  or  cancel  a command,  or  confirm 
a message  recommended  by  ESSOC  by  selecting  the  appropriate  option  from  the  command 
menu  with  the  mouse.  From  this  user  interface,  the  expert  system  may  query  the  user 
for  information  not  found  in  the  telemetry,  and  may  request  confirmation  that  certain  proce- 
dures have  been  accomplished  before  proceding  with  the  delta  V.  High-priority  commands 
are  displayed  on  pop-up  menus  that  cover  the  command  window,  forcing  the  operator  to 
respond  before  continuing  with  the  procedure,  In  separate  windows,  ESSOC  displays  a his- 
tory of  recommended  commands,  a history  of  the  commands  that  have  been  sent  and  a 
brief  justification  of  the  currently  recommended  command  or  message.  In  addition  to  the 
command  interface  present  on  the  black-and-white  screen,  additional  windows  give  help- 
ful information  to  the  operator  concerning  the  Greenwich  Mean  Time,  length  of  time  prior 
to  thruster  firing,  and  the  current  phase  of  the  delta  V operation.  The  operator  may  also 
send  a satellite  commands  at  will  from  this  screen. 

The  ESSOC  color  graphics  are  displayed  on  a high-resolution  (1280  X 1064)  24-bit  color 
graphics  screen.  While  not.  strictly  necessary  for  ESSOC  operation  (in  contrast  to  the 
monochrome  display),  information  on  this  display  is  provided  to  aid  the  user  in  his/her 
decision  making. 
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Tb  date,  two  real-time  displays  have  been  implemented.  The  first  depicts  the  current 
configuration  of  the  TDRS  Attitude  Control  Subsystem.  The  values  displayed  on  the  screen 
are  obtained  from  the  spacecraft  telemetry  found  in  the  ESSOC  database.  The  second  depicts 
the  orientation  of  the  spacecraft  with  respect  to  the  earth.  Attitude  position  limits  are  indi- 
cated by  rectangles  about  the  center  of  the  earth  (nadir).  Earth  sensor  fields  of  view  are 
indicated  by  animated  rectangles  that  are  repositioned  to  reflect  spacecraft  attitude  motion. 
The  coordinate  transformations  and  graphics  for  the  display  are  coded  in  LISP;  the  data 
are  drawn  from  the  expert  system’s  knowledge  base. 

3.3.4  ESSOC's  Inferencing  Cycle 

The  ESSOC  expert  system’s  inferencing  cycle  is  a slight  modification  of  the  standard 
match-select-fire  inferencing  cycle;  the  ESSOC  cycle  consists  of  four  distinct  steps  rather 
than  three.  The  operational  cycle  is  as  follows:  first,  the  expert  system  examines  the  infor- 
mation in  its  database  and  determines  which,  if  any,  of  the  operational  rules  are  matched; 
second,  the  system  selects  one  of  the  rules  that  have  been  matched;  third,  ESSOC  exe- 
cutes one  of  these  rules;  fourth,  the  system  reads  any  data  present  in  the  data  buffer  on 
the  Symbolics  into  the  knowledge  base.  The  pattern-matching  and  the  rule  selection,  con- 
flict resolution  algorithms  are  provided  by  the  expert  system  tool  ART,  whereas  the  data- 
polling  and  parsing  functions  were  custom-made  for  this  application  and  implemented  in 
LISP.  Note  that  the  expert  system  does  not  wait  for  data;  if  no  telemetry  data  are  present 
in  the  buffer,  the  expert  system  continues  inferencing. 

Commands  and  messages  are  generated  and  displayed  to  the  user  during  the  third  step 
of  the  cycle,  as  a result  of  rule  execution. 

3.3.5  ESSOC’s  Data  Flow 

Because  ESSOC  is  data  driven,  it  is  important  to  discuss  the  methods  by  which  data 
are  generated  and  placed  into  the  system's  data  structures.  As  previously  discussed,  the 
system  and  its  knowledge  base  reside  on  a Symbolics  3675  while  the  source  of  data  (the 
simulator  TSIM)  and  the  data  preprocessor  reside  on  a VAX  11/785  (see  Figure  6). 

Expert  systems  are  CPU-intensive,  often  requiring  80  to  90  percent  of  the  CPU’s  process- 
ing power.  Because  the  processing  of  the  telemetry  data  involves  trend  determination  and 
conversion  to  engineering  units,  which  are  arithmetically  intensive,  and  because  perform- 
ing of  processing  on  the  Symbolics  would  significantly  interfere  with  the  expert  system’s 
use  of  the  processor,  we  decided  to  perform  all  the  telemetry  data  processing  on  the  VAX. 
This  design  decision  greatly  enhanced  ESSOC’s  real-time  performance.  The  following  para- 
graphs describe  the  flow  of  data  in  the  system,  the  operational  cycle  of  ESSOC  and  the 
way  in  which  the  two  are  integrated. 

The  flow  of  information  between  the  expert  system  and  the  simulator  is  bidirectional; 
spacecraft  telemetry  data  are  transmitted  from  the  simulator  to  the  expert  system  and  com- 
mands are  transmited  from  the  expert  system  to  the  simulator. 

The  transmission  of  commands  to  the  simulator  from  ESSOC  is  totally  under  the  oper- 
ator’s control;  commands  may  be  sent  at  any  time  the  expert  system  is  in  operation. 
Whenever  the  operator  sends  a command,  the  command  is  transmitted  to  the  VAX.  The 
system  is  designed  so  that  the  simulator  will  accept  the  commands  coming  over  the  link 
and  will  model  a response  in  telemetry.2 

In  contrast,  the  transmission  of  telemetry  to  the  Symbolics  is  controlled  by  software 
on  the  Symbolics.  The  simulator  generates  data  continuously.  To  prevent  data  loss,  data 
is  buffered  on  both  the  VAX  and  the  Symbolics  side  of  the  link.  The  ESSOC  front  end  proces- 
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FIGURE  6.  ESSOC  DATA  FLOW  »»« 


sor  converts  the  raw  data  into  blocks  of  processed  telemetry  data. 

The  ESSOC  front  end  preprocessor  receives  the  binary  bit  stream  and  performs  real- 
time conversion  of  the  telemetry  data  to  engineering  units.  Following  the  conversion,  cer 
tain  parameters  are  further  processed  through  sliding  average  filters  and  derived  rate  filters. 
The  data  are  then  associated  into  object-value-attribute  pairs  and  sent  to  the  output  buffer 
as  ASCII  strings.  The  derived  parameters  are  sampled  each  0.512  seconds,  averaged  or 
fit  over  5. 12  seconds,  and  are  placed  in  the  processed  telemetry  buffer  at  2.56  second  inter- 
vals. The  front  end  processor  is  implemented  in  FORTRAN  on  a VAX  11/785,  co-resident 
with  the  spacecraft  simulator. 

When  the  data  buffer  on  the  Symbolics  side  of  the  link  is  empty,  one  frame  of  processed 
telemetry  is  sent  across  the  network  in  a block  and  stored  in  the  buffer.  At  the  proper  time 
in  its  inferencing  cycle,  the  expert  system  places  this  buffered  information  into  its  knowledge 
base.  At  this  point,  the  data  buffer  on  the  Symbolics  side  is  empty  and  another  data  block 
is  requested  from  the  processed  telemetry  buffer.  Data  transmission  across  the  Ethernet 
occurs  asynchronously  with  respect  to  the  ESSOC  expert  system  operational  cycle.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  system  continues  to  inference  and  monitor  telemetry  data  even 
when  the  system  has  requested  user  input.  Because  the  system  continues  to  check  data 
and  inference,  anomalous  conditions  will  not  go  undetected  during  the  time  that  ESSOC 
is  awaiting  a user  response. 

4.0  Testing 

In  testing  ESSOC,  we  first  tested  each  individual  rule  by  presetting  its  conditions  in 
the  knowledge  base  and  then  determining  if  the  rule  fired  and  if  the  proper  actions  were 
taken . 
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After  the  individual  rules  of  the  system  were  verified,  the  complete  rule  base  was  tested 
by  transmitting  known  data  generated  by  an  off-line  TDRS-1  simulator  to  the  expert  sys- 
tem through  the  expect  system’s  TSIM-VAX  link.  Scenarios  were  constructed  that  gener- 
ated data  to  test  the  function  of  each  ruleset.  Because  we  had  complete  control  over  the 
data  in  the  scenario,  we  could  determine  whether  the  rules  were  firing  at  the  correct  time 
and  under  the  proper  circumstances.  Using  an  off-line  simulator  rather  than  telemetry  tapes 
allowed  us  to  control,  as  well  as  generate,  anomalous  data  with  which  to  test  the  monitor- 
ing rule  sets. 

Future  testing  of  ESSOC  will  be  accomplished  by  linking  the  system  to  the  simulator 
TSIM,  although  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  this  link  has  not  been  tested. 

5.0  Conclusions  and  Discussion 

ESSOC  has  demonstrated  that  expert  systems  technology  has  promise  for  supplementing 
current  communications  spacecraft  control  and  monitoring  methods.  By  using  an  expert 
system  to  perform  the  TDRS-1  delta  V procedure,  the  probability  of  incorrect  command- 
ing can  be  greatly  reduced.  Changing  spacecraft  conditions  are  detected  as  they  occur, 
and  the  proper  response  made  immediately.  Virtually  any  failure  mechanism  that  can  be 
identified  in  advance  may  be  entered  in  the  knowledge  base  during  the  development  and 
operational  phases. 

While  some  of  the  above  capabilities  may  be  achieved  through  other  methods  (e.g., 
rule-based  expert  systems,  conventional  programming  techniques),  the  hybrid  rule/frame- 
based  expert  system  is  faster  and  far  easier  to  maintain.  Since  the  rulesets  are  function- 
ally independent,  additional  rules  may  be  added  easily  to  either  expand  capability  or  correct 
faults. 

No  discussion  of  ESSOC ’s  capabilities  would  be  complete  without  mentioning  some 
of  its  limitations.  The  types  of  support  that’ an  expert  system  (or  any  other  system)  may 
provide  for  a given  fault  during  a process  are:  1)  anomaly  detection;  2)  attaining  safe  con- 
figuration; 3)  performing  corrective  action/identifying  workarounds;  and  4)  cancelling  the 
process.  At  present,  ESSOC  provides  only  anomaly  detection,  the  ability  to  cancel  the  proce- 
dure, and  a limited  capacity  for  workarounds.  Performing  corrective  action/identifying  wor- 
karounds would  theoretically  appear  to  be  the  most  desirable  capability  to  develop  in  an 
expert  system,  but  in  a majority  of  cases  it  is  more  desirable  in  practice  to  attain  a safe 
configuration.  A number  of  reasons  supporting  this  conclusion  are  listed  below. 

1)  It  is  simpler  to  identify  a type  of  problem  than  it  is  to  correct  a specific  one.  Each 
problem  type  has  a procedure  that  corrects  a family  of  problems  and  places  the  spacecraft 
into  a safe  configuration.  Because  there  is  one  procedure  per  problem  type  rather  than 
one  procedure  per  problem,  the  number  of  corrective  procedures  that  the  experts  must 
define  is  reduced. 

2)  It  is  more  cost  effective.  While  the  chance  of  a particular  failure  scenario  occurring 
is  quite  small,  considerable  expense  is  required  to  develop,  implement,  and  test  each  of 
a large  number  of  explicit  failure  scenarios.  Conversely,  simply  configuring  the  satellite 
for  a safe  haven,  prior  to  corrective  action  by  specialist  input,  prevents  this  excessive  level 
of  expenditure. 

3)  It  is  safer.  Any  of  a number  of  events,  which  may  require  distinct  recovery  proce- 
dures, may  produce  similar  symptoms  in  the  telemetry.  Thus,  the  actual  failure  mode  may 
not  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  of  expert  system  development,  leading  to  incorrect 
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response  and  unnecessary  risk. 

While  the  above  discussion  suggests  that  safe  haven  anomaly  recovery  is  in  general 
preferable  to  explicit  recovery,  there  are  exceptions.  For  certain  failure  modes,  the  failure 
causality  and  corrective  action  is  relatively  simple,  and  consequently,  the  costs  of  not  per- 
forming these  actions  is  great.  Likewise,  certain  failure  modes  can  be  identified  as  having 
a greater  probability  of  occurrence  than  others  which  warrants  an  increased  level  of  expert 
system  response  capability.  For  these  cases,  it  is  preferable  to  implement  a full  recovery 
procedure. 

While  ESSOC  is  used  for  performing  the  delta  V procedure,  the  techniques  used  by 
ESSOC  can  be  generally  applied  to  spacecraft  control.  A system  like  ESSOC  could  be 
expanded  to  handle  many  tasks  in  satellite  operations.  The  ultimate  goal  would  be  to  enlarge 
the  expert  system  so  that  it  could  perform  all  phases  of  satellite  control. 

With  slight  modification  to  the  system,  the  user  can  be  eliminated  from  the  control 
loop  entirely;  the  expert  system  would  request  user  interaction  only  as  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances occur.  Under  these  circumstances,  manpower  needs  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
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ABSTRACT 

Deep  Space  Network  (DSN)  resource  scheduling  is  the  process  of  distributing 
ground-based  facilities  to  track  multiple  spacecraft.  The  Jet  Propulsion 

Laboratory  has  carried  out  extensive  research  to  find  ways  of  automating 

this  process  in  an  effort  to  reduce  time  and  manpower  costs.  This  paper 
presents  a resource-scheduling  system  entitled  Plan-It  with  a description  of 
its  design  philosophy.  Plan-It's  current  on-line  usage  and  limitations  in 

scheduling  the  resources  of  the  DSN  are  discussed,  along  with  potential 
enhancements  for  DSN  application. 

INTRODUCTION 

Scheduling  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  issues  artificial 

intelligence  (AI)  has  attempted  to  resolve.  This  paper  addresses  the  how  and 
why  of  AI  structures  and  techniques  which  were  used  in  resolving  the  DSN 
Resource  Allocation  scheduling  problem.  Finally,  the  results,  which  caused  a 
factor  of  six  speed-up  in  the  schedule  generation  process,  will  be  discussed. 

This  paper  encompasses  three  main  topics.  The  first  part  of  the  paper 
describes  the  constraints  and  requirements  of  the  DSN  Resource  Allocation 
scheduling  problem,  followed  by  a description  of  the  design  philosophy 
behind  the  AI  scheduling  system  Plan-It,  providing  the  conceptual 

background  for  this  approach.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  paper  will 
discuss  Plan-It  integration  and  application  to  DSN  Resource  Allocation 
scheduling,  along  with  what  has  been  learned  from  the  task. 


DSN  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  PROBLEM  DESCRIPTION 


The  Deep  Space  Network  is  a worldwide  system  of  tracking  antennas, 
consisting  of  three  ground  stations  spaced  120  degrees  in  longitude  from 
each  other.  The  stations  are  located  in  Canberra,  Australia;  Madrid,  Spain; 
and  Goldstone,  California.  As  the  earth  rotates,  this  geographical 
arrangement  of  stations  ensures  that  a spacecraft  will  be  visible  to  at  least 
one  ground  station  at  any  time.  Each  station  has  a minimum  of  three 
antennas,  two  34-meter  dishes  (one  with  receiver  only,  the  other  with  a 
transmitter)  and  a 64-meter  dish  antenna. 

Scheduling  DSN  support  for  tracking  spacecraft  is  a very  difficult 
problem,  involving  many  dynamic  factors  that  influence  or  even  change  a 
scheduler's  strategy  from  month  to  month.  The  schedule  is  based  on  a set  of 
constraints  consisting  of  viewperiods,  project  requests,  and  DSN  system 
requirements. 

Viewperiods  are  time  intervals  in  which  radio  dishes  have  line  of  sight  to 
their  targets.  This  line  of  sight  is  required  to  monitor  the  signal  from  a 
particular  spacecraft  or  to  uplink  commands.  When  the  DSN  antenna  is  used 
for  radar  imagery  of  a planet,  the  planet  must  be  viewable  by  the  antenna. 
These  time  intervals  may  also  be  referred  to  as  time  windows. 

Project  demands  upon  the  system  fall  into  two  major  categories.  The  first 

consists  of  viewperiod-dependent  requirements  that  a project  levies  upon  the 

DSN.  Flight  projects  usually  submit  a document  containing  these  time- 
specific  tracking  requests  for  the  spacecraft  and  the  minimum  antenna 
tracking  requirements  for  the  project.  For  instance,  a project  may  require 
ten  continuous  hours  of  coverage  in  duration  once  a day  on  a 64-meter 
antenna.  This  request  not  only  implies  multiple  usage  of  an  antenna 
resource,  but  also  implies  viewperiod  restrictions  on  where  the  activities 
may  be  placed  in  the  schedule.  Some  non-spacecraft  requests  are  also 
viewperiod  dependent,  if  the  project  wishes  to  track  a planet  or  a quasar. 

The  second  category  of  project  requests  are  known  as  non-viewperiod- 
dependent  requests,  and  deal  with  non-time  dependent  observations,  such  as 
certain  classes  of  radio  astronomy.  These  may  be  in  the  same  format  as  that  of 
the  first  category,  but  contain  no  target-timing  restriction.  Both  categories 
of  requests  have  two  types  of  requests:  generic  and  specific.  The  generic 
request  indicates  multiple  activities  occurring  in  the  schedule,  with  some 
time-dependence  relationship  between  them.  The  specific  request  speefies  a 
specific  date,  lime,  antenna,  and  duration  which  a project  requires  for 

antenna  coverage. 

The  DSN  also  imposes  many  constraints  on  the  system  in  the  form  of 
station  maintenance  requirements.  Each  antenna  requires  a certain  amount 
of  maintenance,  usually  eight  hours  a week.  This  maintenance  activity  is 
further  constrained  by  not  allowing  personnel  to  cross  workshift  boundaries 
at  the  station.  There  arc  also  times  when  the  station  is  unmanned,  so  no 
requested  activity  may  be  scheduled  during  such  time.  Other  DSN  activities 


may  be  antenna  upgrades,  antenna  calibration,  and  special  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  and  constraints  listed  above,  the  scheduler 
must  observe  certain  scheduling  techniques  which  may  further  constrain 
the  schedule.  For  example,  no  two  antennas  may  simultaneously  track  the 

same  spacecraft  for  more  than  30  minutes,  unless  simultaneous  tracking  was 
specifically  requested  by  the  project.  This  limitation/restriction  is  used  to 
maximize  use  of  scarce  antenna  time. 

Another  potential  problem  the  scheduler  must  address  is  viewperiod 
overlap  among  two  spacecraft,  causing  a conflict  in  their  tracking  requests. 

This  conflict  forces  the  scheduler  to  work  out  some  kind  of  compromise,  such 
as  juggling  the  projects’  requests  between  other  radio  antennas  or  stations, 
or  arranging  some  time-sharing  schedule  on  an  antenna  between  the  two 
projects.  These  are  just  two  of  the  many  different  strategies  available  to  the 
scheduler  in  resolving  this  conflict. 

The  amount  of  constraints  and  the  number  of  spacecraft  requiring 

tracking  yield  an  incredible  number  of  solutions  to  a schedule  for  a 

particular  situation.  The  scheduler's  job  is  to  find  the  solution  which  best 

optimizes  antenna  usage,  meeting  at  least  the  minimum  tracking 

requirements  of  each  project. 

The  preceding  text  has  described  but  a few  of  the  basic  factors  a scheduler 
must  consider  in  establishing  a basic  DSN  schedule.  However,  there  are 
many  other  special  requests  and  situations  which  may  change  this  situation. 

For  example,  when  a project  has  a planetary  encounter,  all  of  that  project's 
requests  become  specific  requests,  which  now  provide  for  continuous 
spacecraft  tracking  for  most  of  the  encounter  period.  Two  or  more  antennas 
may  be  used  in  tracking  the  spacecraft  simultaneously  for  hours  at  a time. 
These  types  of  constantly  fluctuating  constraints  make  the  DSN  scheduling 
problem  a unique  one  for  which  the  search  for  a better  solution  still 

continues. 

A significant  contributing  factor  to  the  problem  with  the  DSN  Resource 
allocation  plan  is  that  as  spacecraft  get  farther  and  farther  away  from  earth, 
a larger  diameter  antenna  is  required  to  pick  up  the  signal  from  the 

spacecraft.  And  since  there  arc  few  antennas  capable  of  picking  up  deep 
space  signals,  there  is  a great  deal  of  competition  between  the  projects  for 
the  large  antenna  resources. 

As  the  number  of  projects  requiring  support  increased  over  the  years,  and 
more  special  events  occurred  closer  together,  each  requiring  more  and  more 
support,  it  became  increasingly  more  difficult  to  produce  a realistic  schedule 
in  a reasonable  amount  of  time.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  DSN  Resource 
Allocation  Group  was  formed  to  develop  an  automated  process  to  reduce 
preparation  time  and  enhance  reliability  of  the  schedule.  The  proposed 
process  is  split  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  consists  of  the  Computer-Aided 
Resource  Allocation  and  Planning  system  (CARPA),  which  provides  an  initial 
version  of  the  schedule  after  all  the  constraints  and  requests  have  been 
entered  into  the  system.  This  was  a batch-mode  scheduling  system  that  uses 
a dynamic  priority  bin-packing  technique.  The  second  part  consists  of 


manually  refining  the  plan  to  fit  a particular  situation. 

Each  part  of  the  process,  however,  has  its  own  special  problems.  A major 
problem  in  the  refining  process  is  that  the  conditions  for  which  a schedule 
was  produced  may  drastically  change  as  the  timeframe  to  implement  the 
schedule  approaches.  This  sometimes  requires  massive  changes  to  a schedule, 
which  must  be  made  quickly  and  accurately.  Excessive  delays  can  cause 
further  problems  in  the  DSN  schedule  because  the  delays  may  impact  a 
project's  future  inputs  in  planning  communications  with  its  respective 
spacecraft.  Hence  a need  exists  to  further  automate  the  process. 


DSN  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  PLAN-IT  OPERATION 


Plan-It  was  developed  to  address  the  final  refinement  or  tweaking  portion 
of  the  scheduling  process.  The  DSN  scheduling  problem  was  addressed  by  the 
resource-scheduling  system  Plan-It  operating  in  several  conceptual  modes, 
from  the  most  primitive  to  almost  fully  automatic.  Another  requirement 
Plan-It  had  to  meet  was  the  ability  to  interface  with  CARPA. 

The  figures  on  the  following  page  show  some  of  the  capabilities  a user 
can  invoke  in  Plan-It  on  a typical  DSN  schedule.  Figure  1 shows  a menu  of 
statistics,  giving  the  user  a quantitative  measure  of  how  the  radio  dishes  are 
being  used.  Figure  2 shows  the  user  mousing  on  a black  conflict  area  to 
gather  further  information  about  that  particular  conflict.  Menu  interaction 
is  the  main  user  interface  to  the  program.  Every  operation  is  mouse  driven. 
The  menus  are  accessed  successively  through  a tree  structure  applicable  to  a 
particular  task  category,  such  as  editing,  data  i/o , strategy  implementation 
and  modification,  and  graphical  display  control.  The  functions  selected  from 
the  menus  direct  the  tool  to  do  different  tasks.  The  major  selectable  functions 
are  graphical  manipulation,  data  i/o,  schedule  manipulation  and 
verification. 

The  graphical  display  and  user's  ability  to  manipulate  it  maximize  the 
bandwidth  of  information  that  passes  between  the  person  and  the  program. 
Each  user  has  his  own  way  of  wanting  to  see  how  activities  lay  out  in  the 
schedule.  To  satisfy  this  need,  Plan-It  enables  the  user  to  dynamically 
reorder  requests  and  resource  lines  on  the  screen.  This  further  enhances 
the  user-natural  interface  so  a person  can  intuitively  resolve  conflict  and 
opportunity  patterns  seen  on  the  screen.  Further  capabilities  the  user 
possesses  with  Plan-It  arc  redefining  the  relative  sizes  of  the  activity- 
plotting pane  and  the  resource  line  pane.  In  order  not  to  overwhelm  the 
user  with  an  abundance  of  scheduling  data,  the  Plan-It  screen  consists  of  two 
major  panes  acting  as  small  view  windows  on  a much  larger  scratchpad  of 
the  schedule  timeline.  If  the  user  wishes  to  concentrate  only  on  a few 

resources  but  sec  more  of  the  activity  layout,  he  changes  the  relative 
proportions  between  the  two  windows.  The  final  graphical  manipulation 
tool  the  user  has  at  his  disposal  is  the  ability  to  change  the  frequency  that 
Plan-It  updates  its  windows.  By  default,  Plan-It  will  update  its  windows 
whenever  any  action  occurs.  If  the  user  docs  not  wish  to  see  all  of  the 
intermediate  action  taking  place  during  a task  execution,  he  can  change  the 
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Figure  1.  DSN  Plan-IT  Display  with  Statistics  Menu 


Figure  2. 


DSN  Plan-It  Display.  Top  pane  shows 
conflict  area  the  user  had  moused  on. 
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frequency  of  update  to  occur  at  whatever  time  interval  he  desires. 

Via  the  menu  interface,  the  user  loads  in  the  scheduling  problem  and  data 
files.  There  are  several  different  types  of  files  Plan-It  would  accept  for  DSN 
scheduling,  ranging  from  Plan-It's  initialization  files,  viewperiod  or 

targetting  files,  and  the  schedule  file  output  from  CARPA.  The  user's  task  is 
to  iterate  on  the  input  requests  or  partially  generated  schedule  and  to 

finalize  the  schedule.  During  any  point  of  the  operation  of  Plan-It,  the  user 

can  request  via  a menu  to  either  save  the  present  state  of  the  schedule  or 

view  statistics  of  the  resource  usage.  The  statistics  gives  the  user  another 

quantitative  means  of  measuring  his  progress  toward  completion  of  the 

schedule,  rather  than  the  graphical  view  that  is  always  present  in  Plan-It. 
The  saved  schedule  file  can  be  later  loaded  in  to  resume  scheduling  from  that 
point. 


DSN  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  SCHEDULE  GENERATION  PROCESS 


CARPA  generates  the  initial  schedule.  After  CARPA  completes  this  phase 
of  the  scheduling  process,  the  CARPA  schedule  file  is  transferred  to  Plan-It 
for  further  refinements.  In  many  instances  CARPA  adequately  resolves  the 

initial  schedule  with  some  lower  priority  requests  deleted.  Once  Plan-It 

receives  the  CARPA  file,  the  deleted  requests  are  brought  back  into  the 

schedule.  The  resource  lines  representing  the  radio  antennas  utilized  by  the 
requests  graphically  depict  the  conflict  areas.  The  user  may  mouse  on  the 

conflict  area  to  obtain  further  information  on  the  exact  time  frame  and 
requests  or  activities  contributing  to  the  conflict.  Seeing  the  conflicts  and 
opportunities  motivates  the  user  to  cither  edit  or  invoke  specific  heuristics  to 

further  resolve  the  schedule.  This  display  representation  can  be  seen  in  the 
figures  under  the  menus.  After  many  cycles  of  iteration  between  the  user 
and  Plan-lt,  the  schedule  will  finally  be  completed. 

This  mode  of  operation  shows  that  the  Plan-It  scheduling  process  is  totally 
user-controlled.  As  the  user  edits  the  schedule,  he  supplies  the  intuition  and 
motivation  to  apply  and  guide  the  supplied  Plan-It  heuristics,  called 

strategies.  The  "user-natural"  graphical  interface  of  the  program  allows  the 
user  to  see  conflicts  and  opportunities  as  they  arise  from  previous  actions  in 

Plan-It,  whether  initiated  by  him  or  the  strategies.  Upon  viewing  the 

results,  the  user  can  edit  directly  or  invoke  other  strategies.  This  is  the 
circular-action  cycle  that  the  user  cooperating  with  the  Plan-It  employs  to 
produce  a schedule. 

The  most  utilitized  concept  in  the  Plan-It  system  is  the  strategies. 
Strategics  act  as  a library  of  simple  DSN  scheduling  heuristics  for  use  by  the 
Resource  Allocation  Team.  These  strategics  may  be  scoped  by  user-imposed 

constraints  or  modifications,  specified  by  strategy-modification  menus.  For 
example,  in  DSN  scheduling  there  is  an  activity-expansion  strategy,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  expand  any  activity  or  request  to  its  maximum 
allowable  duration  without  causing  conflicts.  The  fact  that  the  user  does  not 

have  to  be  precise  on  the  amount  of  expansion  or  which  activities  to  expand 

demonstrates  the  robustness  of  these  strategics.  Also,  the  strategy  may  be 


modified  by  the  user  to  expand  about  the  middle  of  the  activity  or  expand 
forward  or  even  backwards.  The  user  may  further  scope  the  strategy  to  take 
action  only  on  non-conflicting  activities  of  a certain  class  of  projects  that 
only  use  specific  radio  dishes  within  particular  intervals  of  time.  This  broad 
flexibility  of  modifying  the  strategy  further  enhances  the  user  interaction 
in  a more  satisfying  scheduling  process. 


WHAT'S  BEEN  LEARNED 


One  thing  learned  from  watching  the  Resource  Allocation  Team  schedule 
the  DSN  is  that  a scheduler  tends  to  avoid  resolving  the  schedule  in  a 
chronological  order.  This  jumping  about  to  different  time  frames  on  the 
schedule  during  the  scheduling  process  is  a result  of  changing  perspective 

or  focus  level.  People  look  for  opportunities  and  quick  fixes.  Initially,  during 
the  early  phases  of  schedule  development,  the  user  lays  out  the  requests  in 
the  schedule  at  their  preferred  locations  and  applies  global  strategies.  This 

defines  the  general  layout  of  the  schedule.  This  action  may  produce  conflicts 
throughout  the  schedule,  but  the  user  usually  is  not  concerned  with  them 
until  later,  unless  by  changing  his  focus  level  he  can  quickly  resolve  a 
conflict  that  may  appear  during  that  process.  As  the  user  goes  through  the 
Plan-It  action  cycle,  the  types  or  pattern  of  conflicts  shown  cause  the  user  to 
localize  his  focus  level  to  the  particular  conflict  or  opportunity  at  hand.  At 
this  point,  he  may  edit  the  specific  activity,  causing  the  conflict  or  invoking 
a strategy  on  the  conflict  itself  to  resolve  it.  Both  the  Plan-lt  strategies  and 

the  user  monitor  their  performance  from  the  resource  lines.  Presently,  only 
the  user  is  knowledgeable  enough  to  change  focus  level  and  choose  the  order 
of  invoking  the  strategics. 

The  last  and  most  important  feature  emphasized  in  Plan-It's  creation  is 
cooperation  with  people.  Approaching  a complicated  scheduling  problem  in 
a top-down,  time-ordered  programmatic  manner  does  not  work.  Knowledge  of 

the  problem  domain  must  be  gathered  from  seeing  how  people  deal  with  it. 

In  the  DSN  scheduling  domain,  resource  contention  and  tracking 
opportunities  play  a major  role  in  determining  how  a person  allocates  his 
time  and  effort  in  resolving  the  schedule.  Presently,  Plan-It  views  the 
scheduling  problem  solely  from  one  basic  perspective:  the  resource  lines. 
This  single  viewpoint  forces  the  Plan-It  strategics  to  be  more  algorithmic 
rather  than  intuitive  driven,  thus  limiting  the  scheduling-resolving 
capabilities  of  Plan-It.  But  because  the  person  actually  sees  what  Plan-It 
secs,  he  can  supply  the  conflict  pattern  and  opportunity  recognition, 
changing  perspective  and  focus  control  as  needed  to  resolve  a scheduling 
problem. 


CONCLUSION 


Originally  the  Resource  Allocation  Team  generated  schedules  manually. 
This  manual  operation  was  reduced  in  part  by  CARPA.  However,  even  with 
an  initial  computer-generated  schedule,  the  Resource  Allocation  team  was 


barely  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  realtime  generation  of  schedules,  taking 
nearly  a month  to  generate  one  month's  schedule.  The  close  interaction 
between  Plan-It  and  the  scheduler  resulted  in  a rapid  turnaround  time  for 
producing  schedules.  It  is  now  possible  to  generate  schedules  for  an  entire 
year  within  two  months.  Plan-It's  user-natural  concept  and  graphical 

display  increase  the  user's  scheduling  prowess  by  enabling  him  to  readily 
see  the  results  of  the  actions  he  performs  in  the  schedule  itself.  But  in  spite 
of  this  improvement  in  scheduling  performance,  additional  research  is 
needed  to  address  the  issue  of  incorporating  the  user's  intuitive  abilities  into 
Plan-It. 
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Replanning  Using  Resource  Envelopes 
by 
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Abstract 

One  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Space  Station  Platform  Management  System  (PMS)  is  to 
maintain  constraint-free,  short-term  plans  for  platform  and  free-flyer  activities.  Both 
the  replanning  function  and  the  associated  constraint-checking  function  are  viewed  as 
potentially  requiring  expert  system  assistance. 

This  paper  describes  the  PMS  Resource  Envelope  Scheduling  System  (PRESS)  expert 
system,  which  is  currently  under  development.  PRESS  capabilities  will  include  the 
following: 

o Plan,  replan,  and  perform  constraint  checking  using  resource  envelopes 
resembling  those  required  for  telescience 
o Initialize  itself  using  the  results  of  a previous  run 

o Infer  the  replanning  needs  associated  with  a change  in  resource  availability 
o Allow  the  user  to  determine  the  level  of  interaction  (including  an  advisory 
capability)  with  the  system  during  execution, 
o Generate  both  a graphic  timeline  and  a report  as  output 

PRESS  is  being  developed  on  an  IBM  PC/AT  using  TeKnowledge,  Inc.'s  M.1  expert  system 
shell.  PRESS  activity  definitions  and  constraints  are  based  on  those  defined  for  the  Cosmic 
Background  Explorer  (COBE)  mission  scheduled  for  launch  in  early  1 989. 


I.  Background 

The  development  of  the  Platform  Management  System  (PMS)  Resource  Envelope 
Scheduling  System  (PRESS)  is  part  of  an  on-going  task  contracted  to  Computer  Sciences 
Corporation  by  the  Mission  Operations  Division  (code  511)  and  the  Data  Systems 
Technology  Division  (code  520)  of  NASA  at  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  PRESS  is  a 
prototype  expert  system  being  developed  as  part  of  an  effort  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
using  expert  system  technology  in  the  Space  Station  environment.  Thus  PRESS  attempts  to 
implement  some  of  the  functions  that  have  been  defined  for  the  PMS,  and  to  use  the 
"resource  envelope"  concept  that  has  been  developed  for  Space  Station  applications  but  is 
not  yet  fully  defined. 


II.  PMS  Functionality 

The  PMS  (as  defined  in  the  PMS  Definition  Document,  October  1 986)  is  a software  system 
that  provides  operational  management  services  among  payloads  and  platform  systems.  It 
consists  of  an  automated  on  board  segment,  the  Platform  Management 
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Application  (PMA),  and  a ground  segment,  the  Platform  Management  Ground  Application 
(PMGA).  Seven  functions  have  been  defined  for  the  PMS: 

(1)  Short-Term  Plan  Management  - modify,  as  necessary,  a short-term  plan  in 

response  to  requests  from  operators,  customers,  subsystems  and  payloads; 

(2)  Schedule  Execution  - execute  the  short  term  plan  by  coordinating  instructions  to 

payloads  and  systems; 

(3)  Operations  Monitoring  and  Activity  Logging  - track  and  store  data  for  anomaly 

investigation  and  billing; 

(4)  Intersystem/Payload  Testing  - execute  testing  as  desired  by  platform  operators; 

(5)  Conflict  Recognition  and  Resolution  - recognize  and  prevent  conflicting  activities; 

(6)  Fault  Handling  - supervise  fault  management  and  reconfiguration  for  payloads  and 

systems;  and 

(7)  Transaction  Checking  - control  messages  to  on  board  destinations. 


III.  PRESS  as  a Subset  of  PMS  Functionality 

The  goals  of  PRESS  are:  to  research  the  feasibility  of  expert  system  applications  in 
providing  PMS  functionality;  to  use  (and  therefore  help  define)  the  resource  envelope 
concept  as  a basis  for  automatic  scheduling;  to  implement  COBE  functions  as  a 
proof-of-concept;  and  to  evaluate  the  suitability  of  the  system  development  environment 
for  expansion  of  this  prototype  or  more  complex  development/delivery  efforts. 

PRESS  addresses  two  of  the  PMS  functions.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Short-Term  Plan 
Management  function.  This  function  involves  the  PMGA  receiving  a plan  from  the 
Platform  Support  Center,  and  uplinking  appropriate  portions  to  the  PMA.  The  PMGA  and 
the  PMA  may  receive  plan  changes  requested  by  operators,  customers,  subsystems,  and 
payloads.  The  second  function,  Conflict  Recognition  and  Resolution,  involves  the 
monitoring  of  resource  usage,  allocation,  and  margins.  Conflicts  for  resource  usage  are  to 
be  resolved  on  a priority  basis.  This  function  will  be  used  in  deciding  whether  a given 
request  may  be  scheduled.  The  PMA  and  the  PMGA  are  required  to  modify  the  short-term 
schedule  while  maintaining  a conflict-free  plan  that  does  not  exceed  the  platform's 
resource  capabilities  or  compromise  its  safety. 

Another  PMS  issue  that  will  be  explored  via  PRESS  is  how  autonomous  the 
scheduling/rescheduling  functions  can  be  made  for  eventual  on  board  usage.  The  process  of 
PRESS  development  will  help  to  identify  specific  areas  where  human  intervention  is 
critical.  Functions  that  can  be  safely  migrated  to  the  on  board  system  will  be  identified. 

PRESS  will  implement  the  short-term  plan  management  function  and  the  conflict 
recognition  and  resolution  function  using  specific  constraints  from  the  Cosmic  Background 
Explorer  (COBE)  spacecraft.  PRESS  will  perform  both  initial  scheduling  and  replanning 
to  accommodate  updates;  will  constantly  update  resource  usage  with  each  schedule 
modification;  and  will  check  constraints  and  limitations  such  as  safety  margins  via  a table 
lookup.  PRESS  is  designed  with  provision  for  as  much  flexibility  as  possible,  so  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  rapid  prototype  can  elicit  feedback  regarding  which  approaches 
appear  the  most  useful.  The  prototype  under  development  involves  a smaller  set  of 
resources  and  constraints  (primarily  uplink  and  downlink  time  slots)  than  will  be 
encompassed  by  the  PMS,  but  the  application  will  demonstrate  basic  functionality  in 
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serving  as  a proof-of-concept  for  using  the  expert  system  approach  in  PMS  functions. 

Figure  1 depicts  the  placement  of  an  expert  system  that  would  include  the  PRESS  functions 
in  the  PMS. 


IV.  PRESS  Development  Status 

A final  PRESS  prototype  system  is  planned  for  September  1 987,  with  a rapid  prototype 
demonstration  scheduled  for  early  May  1987.  Table  1 lists  the  functions  of  the  final 
prototype  and  indicates  whether  they  will  be  implemented  in  the  rapid  prototype.  Briefly, 
the  rapid  prototype  will  create  a new  schedule,  and  will  accept  scheduling  requests  either 
from  a file  or  manual  input.  The  rapid  prototype  expects  some  operator  interaction  and 
provides  the  advisory  capability  to  suggest  alternative  time  slots.  It  generates  output  in 
the  form  of  a graphic  timeline  and  a printed  report.  Feedback  following  the  rapid 
prototype  demonstration  will  be  critical  in  determining  the  direction  of  further  PRESS 
development.  Section  VI  discusses  PRESS  functionality  in  detail. 


V.  PRESS  Terminology 

An  "activity " is  the  item  being  scheduled.  It  may  be  anything  from  a complex  scientific 
experiment  to  a single  use  of  a communications  link.  An  activity  may  thus  consist  of  more 
than  one  event,  with  each  event  represented  as  one  envelope.  An  activity  is  represented  to 
PRESS  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  "resource  envelopes". 

Each  "resource  envelope"  is  equivalent  to  an  event  and  represents  a time  period,  one  or 
more  resources  whose  use  is  required,  and  a usage  level  (if  appropriate).  It  is  assumed 
(for  scheduling  purposes)  that,  within  an  envelope,  resource  usage  is  stable.  Since 
"resource  envelope"  represents  the  requests  for  scheduling  that  will  come  to  PRESS,  we 
will  refer  to  them  as  "request  envelopes",  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the 
representation  of  the  resources  themselves. 

Examples  of  "resources"  are  power,  an  instrument,  a communications  link,  etc. 

The  "schedule"  or  "schedule  timeline"  is  produced  by  the  system  to  show  what  activities 
have  been  scheduled  within  a given  time  period.  PRESS  output  shows  the  activities  plotted 
against  the  resource  used  over  time,  so  that  the  schedule  timeline  is  actually  a set  of 
parallel  timelines,  one  for  each  resource,  with  usage  periods  identified  with  an  activity 
identifier. 


VI.  PRESS  System  Description 

PRESS  will  accept  user  input  interactively  or  from  a stored  file,  and  will  be  capable  of 
creating  a new  schedule  or  modifying  an  existing  schedule.  PRESS  will  generate  as  its 
final  product  a schedule  timeline,  available  both  graphically  and  in  a printed  report.  Some 
of  the  PRESS  functions,  described  below  have  yet  to  be  implemented;  others  exist  in  the 
current  form  of  the  rapid  prototype.  The  discussion  corresponds  to  the  "and-or"  graph  of 
PRESS  functions  shown  in  Figure  2,  with  some  key  issues  expanded  in  section  VII. 
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Figure  1 . Placement  of  Expert  System  in  PMS 
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Table  1 . PRESS  Functions 
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Figure  2.  And-Or  Graph  of  PRESS  Functions  (1  of  3) 
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Figure  2.  And-Or  Graph  of  PRESS  Functions  (2  of  3) 
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Figure  2.  And-Or  Graph  of  PRESS  Functions  (3  of  3) 


Initialize  Scheduling  Consultation 

Initialization  will  be  performed  once  for  each  consultation  session.  The  user  must  input 
information  regarding  the  data  input  "mode1',  the  location  of  the  initial  timeline,  and  the 
required  level  of  interaction.  These  modes  will  be  active  through  the  entire  consultation 
and  cannot  be  changed  within  the  same  session. 

PRESS  will  load  initial  files  based  on  user-provided  input  including  the  start  and  end 
times  for  the  requested  schedule;  whether  the  request  is  for  the  creation  of  a new  schedule 
or  for  the  replanning  of  an  existing  schedule;  and  the  designation  of  the  schedule 
immediately  preceding  the  current  schedule  chronologically.  For  an  initial  planning 
effort,  the  schedule  timeline  will  be  empty,  and  resource  availability  information  will  be 
loaded  from  the  default  Resource  Availability  file.  For  replanning  (modifying  an  existing 
schedule),  the  user-specified  files,  including  the  existing  Schedule  Timeline,  and  the 
corresponding  Resource  Availability  file,  will  be  loaded. 

The  user  will  determine  the  mode  of  system  execution,  including  the  level  of  operator 
interaction  (automatic  or  nonautomatic)  and  the  request  mode  (schedule  plan/replan  or 
change  in  resource  availability).  If  the  nonautomatic  mode  is  selected,  the  user  can 
specify  a number  of  requests  (N),  so  that,  after  the  automatic  processing  of  every  N 
requests,  control  returns  to  the  operator.  This  allows  the  examination  or  graceful 
termination  of  the  system  before  processing  of  all  requests  is  completed.  Also  in 
nonautomatic  mode,  an  advisory  feature  is  available  which  allows  PRESS  to  widen  the 
requested  time  windows  to  present  some  alternatives  for  an  otherwise  unschedulable 
request.  This  is  discussed  in  more  detail  below.  The  user  may  also  select  manual  request 
input,  which  requires  the  user  to  input  request  envelopes  manually  on  a one-by-one 
basis.  Automatic  mode  executes  scheduling  without  operator  interaction  and  without  the 
advisory  capability. 


Incorporate  Schedule  Updates 

Requests  for  changes  in  resource  availability  are  satisfied  by  processing  modifications  to 
the  Resource  Availability  file.  Requests  for  activity  scheduling  or  rescheduling  are 
satisfied  by  processing  the  requests  for  addition,  deletion,  or  modification  of  activities  in 
the  form  of  request  envelopes.  The  output  of  this  function  will  be  the  modified  Schedule 
Timeline  and  the  Resource  Availability  file. 

PRESS  will  accept  input  identifying  resource  availability  changes  such  as  equipment 
failures.  This  type  of  input  will  include  times,  if  applicable,  and  the  corresponding, 
changed  resource  limit(s).  Two  special  processing  steps  are  required.  First,  the 
available  resource  level  must  be  updated  by  inserting  the  new  limits.  Second,  all 
scheduled  activities  drawing  on  the  changed  resource  must  be  reexamined;  they  may  not 
still  be  schedulable. 

PRESS  will  compute  new  resource  availability  as  a function  of  the  following  components: 
R = F(0,  N,  S,  C) 

where  R - new  remaining  resource  availability  (can  be  positive  or  negative) 

O - currently  available  level  of  resource 
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N - requested  changes  of  resource  availability 
S - scheduled  activities  drawing  on  the  resource 
C - other  constraints  applied  to  the  resource. 

A positive  or  zero  value  of  the  remaining  resource  availability  means  that  the  existing 
Schedule  Timeline  is  still  valid  and  to  complete  the  consultation,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
update  the  Resource  Availability  file.  Negative  value  of  the  remaining  resource 
availability  means  that  the  existing  Schedule  Timeline  is  no  longer  valid.  To  resolve  the 
negative  resource  availability  level,  PRESS  will  identify  the  affected  activities  and  delete 
them  from  the  existing  Schedule  Timeline,  creating  a positive  resource  availability  level. 

The  changes  will  be  reflected  in  the  Resource  Availability  file,  and  requests  to  add  those 
activities  back  to  the  schedule  will  be  generated;  they  can  thus  be  rescheduled  in  priority 
order  up  to  the  limit  of  the  available  resources. 

PRESS  will  permit  users  to  request  the  deletion  or  modification  of  a previously  scheduled 
activity,  possibly  involving  a series  of  envelopes.  PRESS  will  automatically  locate  all 
envelopes  affected  by  the  changes  and  update  the  Schedule  Timeline  and  the  corresponding 
Resource  Availability  file.  Should  the  modification  involve  an  increased  use  of  resources, 
PRESS  will  locate  dependent  events  on  the  Schedule  Timeline  and  will  try  to  reschedule  all 
involved  events.  The  new  resource  requirements  will  be  validated  in  the  same  way  as 
adding  a new  request. 

In  adding  a single  request  envelope  or  a series  of  request  envelopes  comprising  a single 
activity,  the  system  will  first  check  the  list  of  requests  for  any  related  envelopes.  All  the 
related  envelopes  will  then  be  validated  together. 


Validation 

PRESS  will  begin  the  validation  process  by  locating  the  requested  resource(s)  in  the 
Resource  Availability  file.  When  these  resources  are  found,  PRESS  will  try  to  schedule  an 
activity  exercising  the  maximum  duration  scheduling  and  conflict  handling  concepts  (these 
will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  VII).  Once  a time  slot  has  been  found,  the  legality  of 
the  activity  at  that  time  will  be  checked  against  other  constraints,  such  as  incompatibility 
with  any  already  scheduled  activities  or  orbital  events.  If  no  conflicts  are  encountered, 
the  request  is  flagged  as  successfully  scheduled.  Otherwise  it  is  passed  to  the  conflict 
resolution  function. 

When  running  in  fully  interactive  mode,  PRESS  will  execute  an  advisory  feature  which 
suggests  to  the  user,  in  cases  where  no  match  is  found  within  the  initial  (i.e. 
envelope-specified)  time  range,  what  "compromises"  can  be  made  in  moving  the  start 
time  or  shortening  the  duration  in  order  to  successfully  schedule  the  request.  If  the  user 
agrees  to  consider  the  suggested  (altered)  times,  they  are  added  to  a list.  When  the  system 
has  exhausted  possible  compromises,  the  user  is  presented  with  the  list  of  candidate  time 
slots  and  asked  to  choose  one  or  none.  If  the  user  selects  none,  the  request  is  not  scheduled; 
otherwise,  the  selected  times  are  used,  and  the  request  is  flagged  as  successfully  scheduled. 

Figure  3 depicts  the  situations  where  this  advisory  feature  can  be  applied.  In  Case  1 , 

PRESS  has  located  an  available  resource  within  the  requested  duration  window,  but  not 
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CASE  3 


mmmsmMk  - requested  start  times  window 
wbwwbMhwBH  - requested  minimum  duration 
i | - requested  maximum  duration 

| available  resource  time  interval 


T(b)  - earliest  start  time 
T(e)  - latest  start  time 
D(min)  - minimum  time  duration 
D(max)  -maximum  time  duration 
T(rs)  - resource  start  time 
T(re)  - resource  end  time 
T(b’)  - advised  start  time 
D(min')  - advised  duration 


Figure  3.  PRESS  Advisory  Feature  Applications 
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within  the  requested  start  time  window.  PRESS  therefore  computes  the  earliest  available 
start  time,  which  in  this  case  will  be  the  resource  availablity  start  time,  and  advises  the 
user  that  if  the  start  time  may  be  moved,  then  a candidate  scheduling  slot  has  been  found. 
Case  2 illustrates  a possible  compromise  in  altering  duration.  Case  3 illustrates  the 
situation  in  which  the  possibility  of  either  altering  the  start  time  or  shortening  the 
duration  may  be  considered. 

If  the  scheduling  attempt  is  successful,  the  updates  are  reflected  in  the  Schedule  Timeline 
and  the  Resource  Availability  file.  If  the  attempt  fails,  "delete"  and  "add"  requests  will  be 
generated  for  the  lowest  priority  conflicting  activity,  and  PRESS  will  choose  the  next 
request  for  processing.  Because  "delete"  requests  have  the  highest  priority,  the  requested 
deletion  will  be  processed  before  another  attempt  is  made  to  schedule  the  activity.  This 
process  will  iterate  until  either  the  current  activity  is  scheduled  or  the  current  activity 
becomes  the  lowest  priority  activity  and  is  deleted  itself.  In  that  case,  the  request  is 
marked  for  no  further  processing  and  is  included  in  the  final  report  to  the  user  as  an 
unscheduled  request. 

The  final  Schedule  Timeline  will  be  saved  and  reported  to  the  user  at  the  end  of  the  run. 
The  user  will  have  the  option  of  reentering  the  scheduling  process  before  exiting  from 
PRESS.  The  Schedule  Timeline  and  the  Resource  Availability  file  will  be  stored  along  with 
continuity  information  regarding  how  the  time  period  for  the  current  schedule  fits  with 
other  scheduled  runs.  Graphics  representing  the  Schedule  Timeline  will  be  displayed 
along  with  an  option  to  display  the  resource  timeline  and  continuity  information.  The  user 
will  be  provided  with  information  on  any  requests  that  could  not  be  satisfied  and  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  place  any  replanning  requests  for  the  scheduled  time.  A file 
containing  a printable  report  will  be  generated  at  the  user's  request. 


VII,  Kev  Issues  Addressed  bv  PRESS 
Request  Envelope  Types 

Activity  scheduling  requests  will  be  typed  according  to  the  following:  "delete"  a currently 
scheduled  event;  "modify"  a currently  scheduled  event;  and  "add"  an  event  not  yet 
scheduled.  "Modify"  requests  are  divided  into  "modify-1",  a request  that  involves  no 
increase  of  any  resource  utilization  and  a decrease  in  the  use  of  at  least  one  resource,  and 
"modify-2",  a request  involving  either  the  same  or  an  increased  level  of  resource 
utilization. 


Priority 

A two-step  scheme  is  envisioned  for  PRESS.  Its  intent  is  to  minimize  internal 
rescheduling/backtracking  by  ensuring  that  PRESS  is  always  doing  the  most  important  job 
of  which  it  is  aware.  Priority  conflicts  will  occur  primarily  when  a high-priority 
activity  must  be  added  to  a previously  prepared  schedule. 

The  first  criterion  for  determining  the  priority  of  an  input  request  is  the  activity  request 
type.  Before  assigning  priority,  PRESS  must  examine  "modify"  requests  to  classify  them 
as  either  "modify-1"  or  "modify-2".  "Delete"  and  "modify-1"  requests,  processed  in  any 
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order,  are  PRESS  top-priority  actions,  because  they  return  resources  to  the  system. 

"Add"  and  "modify-2"  requests  are  considered  when  there  are  no  outstanding  "delete"  and 
"modify- 1 " requests.  Their  priorities  are  assumed  to  be  supplied  externally.  The  chosen 
request  is  marked  after  being  processed  by  the  system,  whether  successfully  scheduled  or 
not,  so  that  it  will  be  ignored  when  the  next  request  is  chosen. 


Maximum  Duration  Scheduling 

Each  envelope  submitted  for  scheduling  will  have  an  associated  start  time  window 
(earliest  and  latest  start  time)  and  duration  window  (minimum  and  maximum  duration). 

First,  PRESS  will  attempt  to  schedule  the  earliest  possible  start  time  within  the  start 
time  window  and  the  maximum  duration.  If  this  attempt  fails,  PRESS  will  try  to  find  the 
earliest  start  time  and  the  maximum  duration  allowed  by  the  resources'  availability,  still 
within  the  requested  time  window.  Figure  4 illustrates  possible  ways  in  which  an 
optimum  time  slot  may  be  found. 

This  strategy  tends  to  minimize  backtracking  by  assuring  that  an  envelope  is  never 
considered  unschedulable  because  the  wrong  subset  of  acceptable  time  was  chosen  for  the 
envelope.  The  strategy  also  biases  scheduling  in  favor  of  high-priority  activities,  by 
assigning  them  the  maximum  amount  of  available  time.  (This  scheduling  strategy  could  be 
refined  by  giving  the  conflict  resolution  function  awareness  that  a low  priority  activity 
might  be  scheduled  by  decreasing  the  duration  of  a conflicting  high  priority  activity). 


Multiple  Envelopes 

One  of  the  key  issues  yet  to  be  handled  is  the  scheduling  of  multiple-envelope  requests 
(i.e.  activities  composed  of  more  than  one  event,  and  thus  represented  by  more  than  one 
envelope).  Scheduling  a multiple-envelope  activity  imposes  additional  constraints  on  the 
system  due  to  the  need  to  schedule  all  of  the  activity  component  events,  in  the  proper 
sequence.  The  scheduled  times  of  the  multiple-envelopes  may  involve  mutual 
interdependencies  (e.g.,  no  time  gaps  permitted  between  envelopes,  or  specified  time  gaps 
required  between  envelopes).  The  system  must  be  able  to  recognize  an  envelope  as  part  of 
a series  representing  a single  activity,  both  on  input  for  scheduling  and  on  making  any 
schedule  adjustments.  When,  after  scheduling,  any  envelope  in  a series  is  adjusted,  all 
other  envelopes  must  also  be  reconsidered.  We  have  not  yet  finalized  an  approach  to 
handling  this  issue,  but  we  make  the  following  preliminary  assumptions:  requested  time 
windows  in  a multiple  envelope  activity  must  contain  no  gaps,  and  the  envelopes  must  be 
scheduled  back-to-back  chronologically.  The  approach  we  will  try  initially  will  involve 
the  generation  of  "delete"  and  "add"  requests  for  the  entire  series.  We  believe, 
particularly  for  this  issue,  that  it  is  crucial  to  emphasize  the  use  of  frequent  rapid 
prototyping  and  expert  input  in  order  to  better  define  and  refine  the  optimal  correlation 
between  data  representation,  user  interface,  and  the  PRESS  knowledge  base. 


Constraint  Checking 

Envelopes  active  at  the  same  time  may  conflict  in  one  of  two  ways:  they  may 
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Figure  4.  Optimum  Time  Slots  with  Maximum  Duration  Approach 
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oversubscribe  available  resources  or  they  may  require  incompatible  operating  conditions. 
The  first  type  of  conflict  is  handled  via  the  maximum  duration  scheduling  approach. 
Operating  condition  constraint  violations  (e.g.,  incompatible  experiments)  will  be 
checked,  possibly  with  a combination  of  table  lookup  and  rules  in  the  knowledge  base.  We 
recognize  that  contextual  information  is  critical  for  performance  of  this  function. 


VIII.  PRESS  Input  and  Output 

PRESS  will  expect  scheduling  requests  in  the  form  of  request  (resource)  envelopes, 
where  each  envelope  represents  an  event,  and  one  or  more  events  comprise  an  activity. 
Figure  5(a)  depicts  the  request  envelope  definition  as  it  is  input  by  the  user  and  with  the 
additional  fields  added  for  internal  use  by  PRESS.  The  resource  envelope  includes  a list  of 
resource/usage-level  pairs.  The  user  will  have  the  choice  of  file  or  manual  input  for 
scheduling  requests.  If  the  former  is  selected,  PRESS  will  accept  an  ASCII  file  consisting 
of  envelopes  in  list  form  with  the  required  fields  separated  by  commas.  If  manual  input  is 
chosen,  the  user  must  type  in  the  envelope,  when  prompted  by  the  system. 

Other  input  required  by  PRESS  includes  a file  defining  the  available  resources  and,  for  the 
replanning  function,  files  containing  the  existing  Schedule  Timeline  and  the  corresponding 
Resource  Availability  file. 

PRESS  represents  each  resource  in  list  form.  Figure  5(b)  depicts  the  fields  contained  in 
a resource  definition.  PRESS  dynamically  creates  and  destroys  resource  representation 
lists.  For  an  initial  plan,  PRESS  loads  a default  Resource  Availability  file.  For  a replan, 
PRESS  loads  the  Resource  Availability  file  corresponding  to  the  Schedule  Timeline  being 
considered. 

PRESS  outputs  the  result  of  the  scheduling  activity  in  the  form  of  a graphic  timeline  and  a 
printed  report.  PRESS  generates  the  timeline  dynamically,  using  information  from  an 
output  file  containing  the  scheduled  request  envelopes,  annotated  with  the  times  actually 
scheduled.  This  same  file  is  used  to  generate  the  printed  report.  The  Resource 
Availability  file  is  output  containing  the  resource  representation  lists  that  match  the 
scheduled  activities. 

IX.  PRESS  Development  Environment 

M.1  by  TeKnowledge  was  chosen  because  it  appeared  to  have  many  of  the  capabilities 
desired  at  the  start  of  this  task.  These  include  the  capability  of  easy  interface  with  a 
language  outside  of  the  system  domain,  in  this  case,  C;  both  forward  and  backward  chaining 
capability;  flexible  control  structures;  provision  for  use  of  meta-knowledge;  data 
representation  which  include  a list  structure;  and  built-in  explanation  facilities.  In 
addition,  the  system  is  already  into  its  third  release  and  is  well  supported. 

We  are  unable  to  provide  an  accurate  evaluation  of  the  M.1  shell  at  this  point  in 
development,  but  a full  evaluation  of  the  shell  for  the  PRESS  application  will  be  part  of 
our  final  report. 

The  M.1  software  runs  on  an  IBM  PC/AT  with  a Video  7 EGA  graphics  board  and  an  NEC 
Multisync  color  monitor.  The  operating  system  is  IBM  PC  DOS,  version  3.10. 
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Figure  5. 

Request  Envelope  and  Resource  Availability  Representation 


X.  Comments 


Several  areas  requiring  particular  attention  have  come  up  during  the  course  of  this 
project.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  user  interface  remains,  especially  in  terms  of 
the  most  convenient  and  useful  input  and  output.  Some  new  information  on  this  issue  is 
expected  at  the  time  of  the  rapid  prototype  demonstration,  but  the  most  informed  feedback 
will  arise  only  when  PRESS  is  tested  by  operators  in  an  approximate  real-life  situation. 
Another  side  of  the  user  interface  question  is  the  level  of  human  interaction  required. 

Since  PMS  aims  include  the  eventual  migration  of  software  from  ground  to  on-board,  we 
are  attempting  to  give  this  issue  some  attention.  Our  initial  response  has  been  to  make  the 
system  as  flexible  as  possible  by  allowing  the  level  of  human  interaction  to  be  specified  at 
the  start  of  a consultation.  Currently,  if  the  fully  automatic  mode  is  chosen,  PRESS  will 
be  unable  to  extend  any  additional  flexibility  in  time-slot  scheduling  beyond  that  provided 
in  the  original  request  envelope.  PRESS  may  help  to  identify  types  of  requests  to  which 
automatic  scheduling  option  may  be  applied.  This  function  requires  additional  knowledge 
allowing  the  system  to  choose,  on  its  own,  from  a list  of  candidate  schedule  opportunities. 

Two  of  the  most  difficult  technical  issues  to  be  solved  by  PRESS  are  multiple-envelope 
handling  and  constraint  checking.  These  issues  have  been  only  superficially  discussed 
here  because  our  approach  to  solving  them  has  not  yet  been  fully  defined.  Both  of  these 
areas  will  require  further  definition  by  area  experts,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  PRESS 
prototype  will  help  to  elicit  that  information. 
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ABSTRACT 

Communications  Link  Expert  Assistance  Resource  (CLEAR)  is  a real  time,  fault  diagnosis 
expert  system  for  the  Cosmic  Background  Explorer  (COBE)  Mission  Operations  Room 
(MOR).  The  CLEAR  expert  system  is  an  operational  prototype  which  assists  the  MOR 
operator/analyst  by  isolating  and  diagnosing  faults  in  the  spacecraft  communication  link 
with  the  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite  (TDRS  ) during  periods  of  realtime  data 
acquisition  . 

This  paper  discusses  the  mission  domain,  user  requirements,  hardware  configuration, 
expert  system  concept,  tool  selection,  development  approach,  and  system  design. 
Development  approach  and  system  implementation  are  emphasized.  Also  discussed  are 
system  architecture,  tool  selection,  operation,  and  future  plans. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Communications  Link  Expert  System 
Resource  (CLEAR)  is  an  expert  system  to 
be  implemented  and  demonstrated  for  the 
Cosmic  Background  Explorer  (COBE) 
Payload  Operations  Control  Center  (POCC) 
as  a joint  project  between  the  Mission 
Operations  Division  and  the  Data  Systems 
Technology  Division  within  the  Mission 
Operations  and  Data  Systems  Directorate 
at  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center.  The 
purpose  of  this  joint  project  is  to  design 
and  implement  an  expert  system  to 
monitor  and  isolate  faults  of  the  COBE  and 
Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite  (TDRS) 
communications  link  and  to  provide  advice 
to  correct  these  faults. 

BACKGROUND 

NASA's  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite 
System  (TDRSS)  has  placed  the 
responsibility  of  configuring,  monitoring 
and  troubleshooting  many  types  of 
spacecraft  communications  upon  the 
analysts  at  the  consoles  in  the  realtime 
environment  of  the  POCC.  The  result  is  a 
complex  task  which,  if  not  handled  quickly 
and  properly,  can  result  in  poor 
utilization  of  TDRSS  services,  inefficient 
spacecraft  operations  and  potential 
hazards  to  spacecraft  health  and  safety. 

Operating  the  spacecraft  communications 
links  with  the  TDRS  requires  realtime 
evaluation  of  a mission  oriented  subset  of 
more  than  100  configuration  and 
performance  parameters  and  requires 
knowledge  of  both  TDRSS  services  and 
spacecraft  communications  systems.  This 
evaluation  of  realtime  data  must  be 
correlated  with  an  understanding  of  these 
services  and  systems  both  to  isolate 
problems  and  to  select  appropriate 
courses  of  action  to  resolve  identified 
problems. 

At  present,  extensive  training  and 


communication  of  actual  experience  are 
used  to  develop  MOR  analyst  capabilities  to 
the  fullest.  Regardless,  the  size  of  the 
task  places  a large  burden  on  the  operator. 
It  is  the  objective  of  automation, 
specifically  utilization  of  an  expert 
system  acting  as  an  advisor,  to  produce  a 
more  reliable,  more  efficient  and  less 
error  prone  system  of  operations. 

Spacecraft  communication  links  with  the 
Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite  and 
TDRSS  services  are  used  routinely  and  by 
many  missions.  This  gives  the  CLEAR 
system  a very  high  utility,  particularly  if 
only  minor  modifications  are  needed  to 
allow  other  missions  to  use  the  system. 

The  rationale  for  choosing  the  COBE 
spacecraft  communication  links  as  the 
domain  was  timeliness.  Ground  system 
preparation  for  the  mission  including 
acquisition  of  MOR  equipment  was  just 
starting  at  the  time  of  the  decision  to 
develop  the  expert  system.  This  equipment 
included  computer  workstations  of 
sufficient  power  to  support  an  expert 
system  and  the  designers  felt  that  one 
workstation  would  normally  be  available 
during  operational  periods. 

MISSION  DOMAIN 

The  COBE,  a single  observatory  mission 
in  the  area  of  astrophysics  and 
specifically  cosmology,  will  be  launched 
in  early  1989  and  placed  in  a 900-km 
altitude,  circular  Sun-synchronous 
terminator  (twilight)  orbit.  The  COBE 
will  use  the  TDRSS  single  access  (SSA) 
S-band  service  for  nominal  on-orbit 
tracking,  command,  and  telemetry 
support. 

The  COBE  ground  system  will  acquire  data 
via  both  the  Ground  Network  (GN)  and  the 
Space  Network  (SN).  The  GN  will  provide 
the  interface  to  the  COBE  POCC  and  the 
Sensor  Data  Processing  Facility  (SPDF) 
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for  the  COBE  science  dump  data.  The  SN 
will  provide  realtime  data  acquisition, 
command  interface  and  tracking. 

The  Flight  Operations  Team  (FOT), 
operating  from  the  COBE  POCC,  will 
perform  and  participate  in  mission 
planning,  realtime  telemetry  evaluation, 
off-line  in-depth  analysis,  COBE-unique 
data  base  inputs,  and  assist  in  descrepancy 
and  enhancement  reporting,  software 
testing,  experiment-scientist  interfaces, 
command  management  and  generation, 
orbit  and  attitude-data  coordination  and 
data  accountability. 

COBE  realtime  operations  will  consist  of 
four  or  five  20-minute  TDRSS  SSA 
forward  and  return  events  per  day  and 
will  be  used  for  uplinking  stored 
commands,  ranging,  time  management, 
and  observatory  safety  and  health 
monitoring.  The  CLEAR  will  support  these 
periods  of  realtime  operations. 

The  COBE  POCC  will  be  located  in  the 
Multi-Satellite  Operations  Control 
Center  (MSOCC).  A dedicated  COBE 
Mission  Operations  Room  (MOR)  will  be 
provided.  Telemetry  data  from  TDRSS  or 
the  ground  receiving  station  will  enter 
MSOCC  via  Nascom  circuits.  The  data 
will  enter  the  Telemetry  and  Command 
(TAC)  computer  and  processed  in  the 
Application  Processor  (AP)  computer  for 
display  at  keyboard  CRT’s  in  the  MOR. 

The  COBE  Project  Flight  Operations 
Team  performs  the  function  of 
controlling  the  COBE  satellite.  MOR 
facility  requirements  include  console 
facilities  for  three  operations  positions. 
One  of  the  three  positions  will  be  used  for 
CLEAR. 

USER  REQUIREMENTS 

The  following  are  the  functional  and 
performance  requirements  specifications 


for  the  Communications  Link  Expert 
Assistance  Resource.  The  information 
herein  was  extracted  by  the  CLEAR 
knowledge  engineers  working  with 
available  TDRSS  and  COBE 
documentation  and  with  the  domain 
expert. 

To  carry  out  its  task,  the  CLEAR 
system  will  perform  the  following  five 
functions: 

Data  Conversion, 

Configuration  Checking, 

Communication  Link  Monitoring, 

Fault  Diagnosis,  and 
Event  Logging. 

CLEAR  is  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  COBE 
POCC  processing  systems  and  is  to  be 
transparent  to  other  MSOCC  systems.  The 
CLEAR  system  will  be  a strictly  passive 
component  of  the  system  supporting  COBE 
realtime  operations. 

CLEAR  is  to  be  transportable  within  the 
MOR  The  system  will  run  on  any 
Engineering  Analysis  Workstation  (EAW) 
in  the  COBE  POCC  without  hardware 
modification  and  with  the  same  operating 
system  level  software,  e.g. 
communication  package,  graphics  routines 
and  device  drivers,  used  by  other 
application  programs. 

CLEAR  is  to  use  a standard 
communication  package  to  be  developed 
for  POCC  workstation  applications.  The 
data  furnished  by  the  AP  will  be  ordered 
(positional  not  keyword)  ASCII  text 
(alphanumeric  not  binary).  The  system 
will  extract  the  TDRSS  performance  data 
Operations  Data  Messages  (ODM)  and 
spacecraft  status  parameters  from  the 
communication  buffer  and  convert  them  to 
the  internal  format  required  by  the  expert 
system. 

COBE  and  TDRSS  configuration  parameters 
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for  the  scheduled  event  are  to  be  set  at 
initialization  of  the  expert  system.  The 
CLEAR  system  will  allow  the  operator  to 
input  values  for  configuration 
parameters,  current  date  and  clock  time. 
The  system  will  log  the  configuration 
parameters  for  the  event.  These 
parameters  will  be  utilized  by  CLEAR  to 
check  for  the  start  of  the  event  and  for 
the  correct  event  configuration  and  will 
notify  the  analyst  of  any  discrepancy. 

The  analyst  is  to  be  able  to  correct  the 
data  if  the  error  lies  in  the  CLEAR 
configuration  parameters  rather  than  in 
the  COBE  or  TDRSS  configuration.  After 
the  corrected  data  has  been  entered,  the 
expert  system  can  be  reset  and  restarted. 

CLEAR  is  to  be  driven  by  ODM  and  status 
data  sent  by  the  AP.  The  system  will 
monitor  the  input  data  (communication 
buffer  arrival)  frequency  and  will  warn 
the  analyst  if  input  is  not  received  within 
the  expected  (4  to  5 second)  interval.  The 
expert  system  will  monitor  the 
communications  link  parameter  values  to 
detect  and  isolate  faults. 

CLEAR  is  to  diagnose  the  faults  identified 
during  an  event.  The  system  will 
determine  possible  sources  or  causes  of  a 
fault,  rank  multiple  possibilities  in 
order  of  probability  and  present  the 
result  to  the  analyst.  The  system  will 
also  recommend  course(s)  of  action  that 
might  be  taken  by  the  analyst.  If 
requested,  the  system  will  explain  the 
reasoning  used  to  diagnose  a fault  and 
recommend  a course  of  action. 

CLEAR  is  to  log  all  expert  system  activity 
for  post  event  analysis.  The  system  will 
time  tag  all  identified  faults  and  will 
record  the  inferences,  the  diagnoses,  the 
recommendations  offered  and  the  actions 
taken  as  (and  if)  indicated  by  the 
analyst.  The  system  will  provide  non- 
realtime utilities  to  print  a formatted 


copy  of  the  log,  to  trace  and  analyze  the 
activity  of  the  expert  system  during  the 
event  and  to  extract  statistics  for 
evaluation  of  system  performance. 

CLEAR  is  to  operate  in  realtime  with  a 
performance  requirement  derived  from 
the  expected  3 to  7 second  communication 
buffer  (input  data)  arrival  frequency. 
The  expert  system  will  convert  input  data, 
check  parameter  values  and  perform 
inferences  within  this  time  interval. 
Event  logging,  operator  dialog  and 
explanations  are  not  realtime  events 
subject  to  the  performance  requirement. 

HARDWARE  CONFIGURATION 

The  computer  on  which  the  CLEAR  will 
run  will  be  any  one  of  the  three 
workstations  being  used  for  console 
operations  in  the  COBE  MOR.  These 
workstations  are  IBM  AT  compatible 
personal  computers  that  attach  to  the 
POCC  communications  network  as 
workstations  which  receive  a composite  of 
operator  display  screens.  The 
configuration  of  these  AT  compatible 
personal  computers  is  as  follows: 

• Kandl  AT  running  at  8 mHz  clock 
speed, 

• Dolen  DC-4  (to  be  upgraded  to  DC-8, 
when  available)  Video  Board  supporting 
RS-170A, 

• 30  MByte  hard  disk, 

• 1 .2  MByte  and  360  KByte  floppy  disk 
drives, 

• 1 .5  MByte  AST  Advantage  Memory 
Board, 

• 4 RS-232  communications  ports, 

• 1 parallel  port,  and 

• Color  display  compatible  of  640  x 
480  pixels  in  8 colors. 
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This  configuration  will  support  the 
Intelligent  Systems  Corporation  (ISC) 
video  format  for  compatibility  with 
MSOCC  and  the  POCC  display  systems. 

The  Kandl  AT  is  configured  with  512 
KBytes  of  internal  RAM  with  an  additional 
1.5  MBytes  of  Extended  Memory  RAM 
available  on  the  AST  advantage  card. 
Although  there  is  a 640  KByte  addressable 
memory  limit  of  PC-DOS  3.1,  the  1.5 
MByte  AST  Advantage  Memory  Card  can  be 
configured  as  a RAM  disk  and  used  for 
storing  data  buffers,  or  as  a repository 
for  other  executable  code  that  could  be 
swapped  into  the  DOS  memory  area  on 
demand. 

The  Kandl  AT  will  contain  a 30  MByte  hard 
(fixed)  disk  for  storage  use.  The 
operating  system  and  other  support 
programs  are  predicted  to  occupy 
approximately  10-15  MBytes  of  disk 
storage.  This  leaves  ample  storage  for  the 
entire  CLEAR  application  and  supporting 
files  which  are  predicted  to  be  less  than 
one  MByte  of  disk  storage.  The  amount  of 
memory  required  by  the  CLEAR  Event  Log 
is  not  included  in  this  figure  as  it  is 
presently  not  known  how  much  storage 
will  be  required. 

EXPERT  SYSTEM  CONCEPT 

The  CLEAR  expert  system  is  to  assist  the 
analyst  in  the  MOR  in  operating  the  COBE 
spacecraft  communication  links  with  the 
TDRS.  The  following  functions  are  to  be 
performed  by  the  system: 

• monitor  the  spacecraft 
communication  data, 

• isolate  suspected  faults  for  analysis, 

• diagnose  actual  faults, 

• determine  the  set  of  alternative 
actions, 


• rank  and  display  the  possible 
responses  for  the  analyst, 

• explain  the  diagnosis,  the  selection  of 
alternatives  and  the  ranking  of  possible 
responses,  and 

• activate  the  operator  selected 
response  (future  enhancement  not  part 
of  initial  prototype). 

Two  very  significant  requirements  are  the 
"realtime"  response  required  of  the 
expert  system  and  the  mandatory 
requirement  that  the  effect  of  the  CLEAR 
on  the  operational  system  be  either  nil 
or  minimal.  These  two  requirements 
considered  together  have  generated  the 
concept  of  the  CLEAR  expert  system 
prototype  attached  to  the  operational 
system  as  if  it  were  an  operator's 
workstation  display.  This  approach, 
rather  than  that  an  embedded  or  inline 
system,  is  expected  to  reduce  the  effect  of 
the  prototype  expert  system  on  the 
operational  system  to  the  minimum  and  to 
meet  the  response  requirement. 

TOOL  SELECTION 

The  realtime  response  required  of  the 
CLEAR  system  translates  into  a 
performance  requirement  for  the  expert 
system.  The  data  driven  and  diagnostic 
nature  of  the  expert  system  place 
interface  and  inference  logic  requirements 
on  the  tool  selected  to  build  the 
application.  Further  selection  criteria 
come  from  the  hardware  and  software 
compatibility  requirements.  The  CLEAR 
must  run  on  the  POCC  workstation  which 
is  an  IBM  AT  compatible  personal 
computer  and  must  use  operating  system 
level  software  written  in  C and  compiled 
under  Microsoft®  C Version  4.0. 

A number  of  secondary  (desireable  rather 
than  mandatory)  requirements  are  also 
used  in  the  selection  including  cost, 
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number  of  tool  users,  length  of  tool  usage, 
stability  of  supplier,  development 
environment  and  availability  of  source 
code.  The  secondary  selection  criteria  are 
used  to  rank  the  expert  system  building 
tools  that  satisfy  the  mandatory 
requirements. 

Although  several  commercially  available 
expert  system  building  tools  meet  the 
mandatory  requirements  based  upon 
available  information  including 
independent  benchmark  tests,  product 
reviews  and  reported  user  experience  in 
using  these  products,  none  is  ranked 
higher  than  a NASA  expert  system  building 
tool,  CLIPS. 

CLIPS,  a tool  for  the  development  of 
expert  systems,  was  created  by  the 
Artificial  Intelligence  Section  of  the 
Mission  Planning  and  Analysis  Division  at 
NASA/Johnson  Space  Center.  CLIPS 
provides  an  inference  engine  and  language 
syntax  which  provides  the  framework  for 
the  construction  of  rule-based  systems. 

CLIPS  was  entirely  developed  in  C for 
performance  and  portability.  The  key 
features  of  CLIPS  are: 

• Forward  Chaining  Rules 

» Powerful  Rule  Syntax:  CLIPS  allows 
free  form  patterns,  single  and  multi- 
field  variable  bindings  across  patterns, 
user  defined  predicate  functions  on  the 
LHS  of  a rule,  and  other  powerful 
features. 

• Portability:  CLIPS  has  been  installed 
on  over  half  a dozen  machines  with 
little  or  no  code  changes. 

• High  Performance:  CLIPS'  perfor- 
mance on  minicomputers  (VAX,  SUN)  is 
comparable  to  the  performance  of  high 
powered  expert  system  tools  in  those 
environments.  On  microcomputers, 
CLIPS  outperforms  most  other 
microcomputer  based  tools. 


• Embeddable:  CLIPS  systems  may  be 
embedded  within  other  C programs  and 
called  as  a subroutine. 

* Interactive  Development:  CLIPS 
provides  an  interactive,  text  oriented 
development  environment,  including 
debugging  aids. 

• Completely  Integrated  With  C:  Users 
may  define  and  call  their  own  functions 
from  within  CLIPS. 

» Extensible:  CLIPS  may  be  easily 
extended  to  add  new  capabilities. 

• Source  Code:  CLIPS  comes  with  all 
source  code  and  can  be  modified  or 
tailored  to  meet  a specific  users’  needs. 

• Fully  Documented:  CLIPS  comes  with 
a full  reference  manual  complete  with 
numerous  examples  of  CLIPS  syntax. 
Examples  are  also  given  on  how  to 
create  user  defined  functions  and  CLIPS 
extension.  A User's  Guide  to  introduce 
expert  system  programming  with 
CLIPS  is  also  available. 

CLIPS  is  available  through: 

Computer  Software  Management  and 
Information  Center  (COSMIC) 

NASA  Software  Dissemination  Center 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia. 


DEVELOPMENT  APPROACH 

The  CLEAR  system  is  being  implemented  in 
three  phases.  The  first  phase,  which  was 
completed  February  28,  1987,  was  the 
rapid  prototyping  phase.  The  prototype 
was  developed  on  a Symbolics  3640  Lisp 
Machine  using  the  Automated  Reasoning 
Tool  (ART).  The  first  phase  demonstrated 
the  expert  system  technology  and  an 
understanding  of  the  problem  domain 
using  an  advanced  development 
environment.  The  products  of  this  phase 
that  transfer  to  the  next  are  the  user 
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interface  and  the  knowledge  base. 

The  second  phase  of  implementation  is  the 
operational  prototyping  phase.  This 
operational  prototype  is  being  developed 
on  the  Kandl  AT  using  CLIPS  and  the 
Microsoft®  C 4.0  compiler.  In  this  phase, 
the  CLEAR  team  will  evaluate  hardware 
and  software  performance,  and  locate 
problems  using  the  actual  operational 
environment  driven  by  simulated 
operational  data.  In  addition  to  the  early 
determination  and  resolution  of  problems, 
the  knowledge  base  is  being  enhanced  and 
the  entire  system  will  transfer  to  the  final 
phase. 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  the  CLEAR 
system  implementation  is  the  installation 
in  the  COBE  MOR  of  the  hardware  and 
software  developed  in  the  second  phase. 
Deferred  components  and  enhancements 
stemming  from  the  second  phase  will  be 
developed  at  this  time.  This  operational 
prototype  will  be  integrated,  tested  and 
available  to  assist  the  MOR  operator/ 
analyst  during  COBE  operations. 

During  the  first  two  phases,  CLEAR 
receives  simulated  data  from  a locally 
written  Data  Simulator.  The  simulator 
transmits  data  resembling  the  data  that 
CLEAR  will  receive  from  the  MSOCC 
Applications  Processor  after  installation 
and  integration  in  the  third  phase.  The 


CLEAR  team  developed  the  Data  Simulator 
to  allow  testing  and  debugging  of  the 
expert  system  without  having  to  wait  for 
simulated  test  data  in  the  last  phase. 

The  Data  Simulator  is  a software  program 
that  resides  on  a VAX  8600.  This  design 
prevents  the  simulator  from  interfering 
with  the  processing  time  of  the  computer 
on  which  CLEAR  is  running.  The  design 
also  allows  the  simulator  to  be  used  to  test 
CLEAR  on  both  the  Symbolics  3640  in  the 
first  phase  and  the  Kandl  AT  in  the  second 
without  rewriting  or  transporting  the 
software  program. 

In  the  third  phase,  CLEAR  will  have  a 
physical  interface  with  the  MSOCC 
Applications  Processor  (AP). 

SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 

The  CLEAR  system  software  architecture 
consists  of  the  Expert  System  and  two 
Interface  Subsystems  (Figure  1). 

The  Expert  System  is  a forward- 
chaining, rule-based  system.  It  is 
implemented  using  the  C Language 
Integrated  Production  System  (CLIPS),  an 
expert  system  development  tool  developed 
by  Johnson  Space  Center.  CLIPS  was 
chosen  because  it  is  forward-chaining, 
portable,  and  supports  integration  of 
external  functions  written  in  the 
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programming  language  ’C’ . 

The  User  Interface  subsystem  interfaces 
the  user's  CRT  display  to  the  Expert 
System.  This  subsystem  generates  all  of 
the  text  and  graphics  to  be  displayed  to  the 
user  on  the  CRT.  Independently  developed 
Video  Interface  Routines  are  utilized  by 
this  subsystem  to  produce  the  screen 
display. 

The  Data  Interface  subsystem  interfaces 
the  Expert  System  to  the  Applications 
Processor  in  the  Multi-Satellite 
Operations  Control  Center  (MSOCC).  This 
subsystem  buffers  the  ODM  and  spacecraft 
status  parameters  received  from  the  AP 
utilizing  the  workstation's 
communications  interface  software  which 
is  being  developed  independently.  The 


buffered  data  is  then  converted  to  the 
format  required  by  the  Expert  System  and 
passed  to  it. 

These  three  primary  subsystems  of  the 
CLEAR  system  can  be  further  broken  down 
into  their  functional  modules  (Figure  2). 

Expen  System 

The  Expert  System  consists  of  fact  bases, 
a rule  bases,  an  Inference  Engine  and  an 
Event  Log. 

Data  enters  the  Expert  System  as  CLIPS 
facts  asserted  by  the  Data-Conversion 
routine.  Each  fact  represents  a piece  of 
information  which  has  been  asserted  into 
the  Fact  Base  or  Deduced-Data  base.  In 
CLIPS,  the  Fact  Base  is  properly  called  a 
"Fact-List’’  and  the  existence  or  non- 


CLEAR  Functional  Design  (phase  2) 
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User  Interface- 


existence  of  facts  in  this  list  causes  rules 
in  the  Rule-Base  to  fire.  The  actions  of 
rules  can  cause  facts  to  be  asserted  in  or 
retracted  from  both  the  Deduced-Data  base 
and  the  Fact  Base. 

The  Event  Log  is  a log  of  all  Expert 
System  activity  for  post-event  analysis. 
The  system  time  tags  all  identified  faults 
and  records  the  inferences,  diagnoses,  and 
recommendations  offered  to  the  analyst. 
The  system  provides  non-realtime 
utilities  to  print  a formatted  copy  of  the 
log,  to  trace  and  analyze  the  activity  of  the 
inference  during  the  event,  and  to  extract 
statistics  for  evaluation  of  system 
performance. 

The  Deduced-Data  base  is  a list  of  facts 
that  are  deduced  by  the  Expert  System, 
such  as  the  status  of  the  links  and  control 
information.  These  facts  cause  rules  in 
the  User-Interface  Rule  Base  to  fire 
which,  in  turn,  sends  function  calls  to  the 
User  Interface  subsystem. 

User  Interface 

The  User  Interface  Functions  manage  the 
screen  display.  These  functions  utilize  the 
Video  Interface  Routines  that  are  being 
independently  developed  to  drive  the  Dolen 
DC-4  (and,  subsequently,  the  DC-8) 
video  board. 

Data  Interface 

The  ODM  and  spacecraft  status  parameters 
coming  from  the  AP  will  be  formatted  by 
the  Terminal  Emulator  package  for 
viewing  upon  the  workstations'  CRT  by  the 
FOA.  The  Terminal  Emulator  package 
functionally  processes  the  incoming  data 
as  follows. 

The  parameters  enter  the  POCC 
workstation  through  the  communications 
port  and  are  stored  in  a circular  character 
buffer.  Every  30  milliseconds  (30  ji- 


sec),  a process  checks  this  buffer  for 
newly  arrived  data.  When  a parameter 
arrives,  this  process  first  decodes  its 
value,  attributes  and  screen  coordinates, 
and  then  stores  them  in  a video  buffer 
named  Display  Page  0 (zero). 

The  Incoming  Parameter  Monitor  will  poll 
the  Display  Page  0 for  the  new  parameters 
and  will  send  them  to  Data-Conversion 
when  located.  Data-Conversion  converts 
these  parameters  to  the  corresponding 
CLIPS  facts  and  asserts  them  into  the 
Expert  System. 

A second  source  of  input  data  is  the 
Initialization  Table.  This  table  contains 
COBE  spacecraft  and  TDRS  configuration 
parameter  values.  When  first  set  or  when 
modified,  these  values  are  sent  to  Data- 
Conversion  to  be  converted  to  the 
appropriate  CLIPS  format.  If  parameters 
in  the  Initialization  Table  are  modified 
during  an  event,  CLEAR  can  be  reset  and 
restarted  using  these  modified  values. 

The  Expert  System,  written  in  CLIPS, 
was  the  first  subsystem  to  be  coded.  The 
coding  process  was  straightforward  due  to 
the  similarities  between  CLIPS  and  ART 
(in  which  the  phase  one  prototype  was 
written).  The  User  Interface  was  the 
second  subsystem  to  be  developed.  A 
highly  functional  user  interface  assisted 
in  developing  knowledge  base  because  it 
was  only  through  the  CRT  display  that  the 
capabilities  of  the  expert  system  could  be 
demonstrated  to  the  "expert”  for  approval 
or  refinement.  The  Data  Interface  was  the 
final  subsystem  to  be  coded.  Both  the  Data 
Interface  and  the  User  Interface 
subsystems  were  coded  in  Microsoft®  C 
4.0. 

OPERATION 

As  a data-driven  expert  system,  CLEAR 
receives  ODM  and  status  data  from  the  AP 
in  realtime,  monitors  the  data,  advises 
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the  FOT  of  problems  and  recommends 
possible  solutions  for  each  problem 
isolated.  To  facilitate  greater  acceptance 
and  ease  of  use,  user  input  is  minimal. 

The  only  user  input  required  by  CLEAR  is 
the  pre-event  initialization  of  parameters 
in  the  Initialization  Table.  Default 
settings  for  each  spacecraft  and  ground 
system  parameter  are  provided  along  with 
an  override  via  keyboard  entry. 

During  a pass,  the  parameter  values  of  the 
Initialization  Table  can  be  modified  by  the 
Flight  Operations  Analyst  (FOA)  if  the 
expert  system  detects  and  notifies  him/ 
her  of  anomalies  between  these 
parameters  and  the  actual  COBE  or  TDRS 
configuration.  The  FOA  may  then  reset  and 
restart  the  expert  system  using  the 
corrected  parameters. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  user  notices  an 
incorrect  value  in  the  Initialization  Table 
before  the  expert  system  isolates  it,  a 
correction  can  be  made  without  affecting 
the  Data  Interface  software  or  the 
functioning  of  the  expert  system. 

CLEAR  outputs  to  the  CRT  of  the 
workstation.  Figure  3 shows  the  screen 
display  of  the  user  interface  of  the  CLEAR 
first  phase  prototype  which  was  developed 
on  the  Symbolics  3640.  Due  to  the 
differences  in  graphics  capabilities 
between  the  Symbolics  and  the  Kandl  AT, 
the  actual  screen  display  developed  in  the 
second  phase  may  be  different;  however, 
the  CLEAR  team  will  strive  to  develop  a 
screen  display  as  similar  as  the  graphic 
routines  will  efficiently  permit. 

The  display  has  a COBE-POCC  network 
graphic,  "Problem"  and  "Advice"  message 
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areas,  and  various  graphic  indicators 
which  are  used  for  continual  display  of  the 
time  and  other  important  parameters. 
The  "Problem"  and  "Advice"  message  areas 
remain  blank  until  the  need  for  a message 
is  determined  by  the  Expert  System,  at 
which  time  the  problem  and  the 
appropriate  advice  are  displayed.  The 
"Problem"  area  displays  all  the  problems 
isolated,  prioritized  by  the  most  likely 
initial  cause.  The  "Advice"  area  provides 
recommendations  on  how  to  correct  the 
most  critical  problem  of  the  "Problem” 
area.  In  the  case  of  multiple  advice 
options,  the  first  one  listed  is  the  best 
option,  followed  by  other  advice  in 
descending  order  of  probable 
effectiveness. 

The  COBE-POCC  network  graphic  shown  in 
Figure  3 consists  of  two  TDRS  spacecraft, 
the  COBE  spacecraft,  and  the  NGT/WSGT 
and  MSOCC  boxes.  When  solid  lock  on 
COBE  is  achieved,  there  are  two  green 
lines  (each  line  denotes  both  the  forward 
and  return  links);  one  from  COBE  to  the 
appropriate  TDRS,  and  one  from  TDRS  to 
WSGT.  If  data  indicates  that  there  is  a 
problem  with  either  of  these  links,  the 
troubled  link  will  turn  red  and  flash 
while  the  other  healthy  link  remains 
green. 

FUTURE  PLANS 

The  second  phase,  implementation  of  an 
operational  prototype  on  the  EAW,  will  be 
finished  in  the  Fall  of  1987.  The  third 
phase  will  begin  at  that  time  and  will 


include  the  following  tasks: 

• implementation  of  deferred  modules, 

• addition  of  enhancements  identified  in 

the  second  phase, 

• generation  of  system  documentation, 

• generation  of  training  manuals, 

• delivery  and  installation  of  the  CLEAR 

prototype  in  the  MOR, 

• system  integration,  and 

• system  test  and  acceptance  by  the 

user. 

One  additional  task,  the  system 
performance  evaluation,  must  be  deferred 
until  COBE  is  launched  and  a baseline  of 
operational  experience  has  been  obtained. 
This  task  is  to  evaluate  both  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  and  the 
effectiveness  of  CLEAR  in  assisting  the 
operator  in  the  MOR. 
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Abstract : The  paper  describes  a Prolog-based 

prototype  expert  system  that  was  implemented  by 
the  Network  Operations  Branch  of  the  NASA  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center.  The  purpose  of  the  prototype 
was  to  test  whether  a small,  inexpensive  computer 
system  could  be  used  to  host  a load  shedding 
"advisor,"  a system  which  would  monitor  major 
physical  environment  parameters  in  a computer 
facility,  then  recommend  appropriate  operator 
responses  whenever  a serious  condition  was 
detected.  The  resulting  prototype  performed 
significantly  better  than  was  originally  anticipated, 
due  primarily  to  efficiency  gains  achieved  by 
replacing  a purely  rule-based  design  methodology 
with  a hybrid  approach  that  combined  procedural, 
entity-relationship,  and  rule-based  methods. 


1.  Introduction 

Successfully  operating  a large  computer  facility  is  a task  that  encompasses  far 
more  than  simply  knowing  how  to  run  computers.  A computer  facility  is 

complex,  integrated  combination  of  physical,  environmental,  and 
computational  systems  that  must  work  in  unison  to  achieve  the  overall 

purpose  of  the  facility;  for  example,  the  failure  of  a small  valve  that  supplies 

chilled  water  to  an  air  conditioning  unit  can  cause  a computer  system  to  grind 
to  a halt  just  as  surely  as  the  loss  of  a critical  system  file.  When  the 
interlinked  support  systems  of  a facility  work  smoothly,  it  is  quite  easy  to 

forget  about  the  safety  net  that  they  provide;  however,  when  one  of  those 
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support  systems  suddenly  fails  or  is  seriously  damaged,  a good  understanding 
of  its  relationship  to  data  processing  and  communications  equipment  can 
suddenly  become  critical. 

After  a support  system  failure  has  been  recognized,  the  decisions  made  during 
the  (often  short)  span  of  time  available  for  responding  to  the  problem  can 
make  the  difference  in  whether  critical  processing  must  be  abandoned,  and  in 
certain  cases  may  determine  whether  facility  equipment  is  physically 
damaged.  The  problem  of  how  to  respond  to  a support  system  failures  is 
aggravated  when  a facility  is  part  of  a larger  real-time  communications 
network,  since  a loss  of  key  functions  in  such  a facility  can  have  a direct 
impact  on  sites  throughout  the  network. 

At  the  NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  the  problem  of  how  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  support  system  outages  is  a very  real  operational  issue.  Goddard  is 
the  home  of  the  Network  Control  Center,  or  NCC,  which  is  the  central  control 
facility  for  the  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite  System  (TDRSS)  Network.  The 
TDRSS  Network  combines  a ground  based  communications  network  with  a 
geosyncronous  relay  satellite,  and  it  is  used  to  provide  communications 
support  to  a variety  of  satellites  and  spacecraft,  including  the  Space  Shuttle. 
Due  to  the  central  role  of  the  NCC  in  the  TDRSS  Network,  the  failure  of  one  of 
its  support  systems  can  have  an  impact  that  goes  far  beyond  the  NCC,  affecting 
communication  nodes  and  TDRSS  customers  at  various  remote  sites.  Such 
outages  can  in  certain  instances  result  in  the  loss  of  irreplaceable  scientific 
data;  in  the  case  of  the  Space  Shuttle,  such  an  outage  could  make  it  necessary  to 
fall  back  to  the  Ground  Network,  an  older  ground-based  communications 
network  with  less  coverage. 


2.  The  Load  Shedding  Study 

In  August  1985,  the  Network  Operations  Branch  (Code  534.1)  of  the  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center  began  a study  to  determine  whether  expert  system  methods 
could  be  used  to  assist  NCC  operators  in  responding  to  failures  in  NCC  support 
systems.  The  specific  area  selected  for  investigation  was  load  shedding,  which 
is  defined  for  the  NCC  facility  as  the  selective  reconfiguration  and  shutdown  of 
equipment  during  power,  temperature,  or  humidity  crises.  Specific  goals  of 
the  investigation  were: 

a)  To  determine  the  applicability  of  expert  system  methods  to  the  load 
shedding  problem.  Due  primarily  to  the  need  for  real-time  responses, 
expert  system  methods  were  not  automatically  assumed  to  be  the  best 
approach  to  the  load  shedding  problem.  Although  a few  examples  of 

real-time  expert  systems  (such  as  Navex1)  were  known  when  the  study 
began,  most  examples  of  expert  systems  were  for  stand-alone  use  only. 

b)  To  provide  a mechanism  for  formally  capturing  load  shedding  expertise. 
Even  if  the  load  shedding  application  did  not  prove  to  be  a good 
candidate  for  expert  system  methods,  it  was  felt  that  the  formal  capture 
of  operator  expertise  would  be  a valuable  result  in  itself,  since  it  could 
be  used  to  formulate  better  manual  procedures  for  load  shedding. 
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c)  To  determine  processing  and  storage  needs  of  an  operational  expert 
system.  By  developing  a prototype  of  the  expert  system,  it  was  hoped 
that  firmer  estimates  could  be  made  of  the  processing  and  storage 
resources  needed  for  an  operational  load  shedding  expert  system. 

A key  component  of  the  Code  534.1  strategy  was  to  build  an  actual  small-scale 
prototype  of  a Load  Shedding  Advisor,  using  an  off-the-shelf  expert  system 
shell  on  a PC-class  computer  system.  Although  it  was  recognized  that  a PC- 
class  system  was  unlikely  to  be  powerful  enough  to  host  a fully  functional 
real-time  load  shedding  system,  the  PC  approach  had  the  important  advantage 
of  providing  a convenient  and  readily  available  host  system  for  developing 
the  major  features  of  the  knowledge  base. 


3.  Results  of  Prototype  Development 

The  load  shedding  study  was  completed  in  October  1986,  and  the  results  were 
encouraging.  In  particular,  the  final  version  of  the  prototype  performed 
significantly  better  than  anticipated,  leaving  open  the  possiblity  that  a PC- 

class  computer  could  be  used  to  host  an  operational  load  shedding  expert 
system.  Gains  in  both  efficiency  and  maintainability  were  achieved  through 
the  use  of  a "hybrid"  design  approach  that  was  developed  as  the  prototyping 
effort  progressed.  This  hybrid  methodology,  which  is  described  in  more  detail 
later  in  this  paper,  replaced  a purely  rule-based  design  with  a combination  of 
procedural,  entity-relationship,  and  rule-based  methods. 

Three  distinct  prototypes  were  constructed  for  the  load  shedding  study.  Each 

of  these  prototypes  used  a different  shell  or  shell  version,  and  each  one 
concentrated  on  a different  aspect  of  the  load  shedding  problem.  All  of  the 

prototypes  were  implemented  on  an  IBM  PC  XT  with  640K  bytes  of  memory,  a 
30  megabyte  hard  disk,  two  half-height  floppy  disk  drives,  an  EGA  graphics 
board,  a mouse,  and  an  MS-DOS  operating  system.  The  number  of  people 
working  on  the  project  varied  from  one  to  three,  with  one  person  always 
assigned  full  time.  The  prototyping  activity  lasted  fourteen  months. 

The  first  two  prototypes  were  aimed  at  determining  the  actual  rule  sets  for  an 
NCC  load  shedding  system,  and  were  directly  based  on  expertise  gained  by 
interviews  with  NCC  facilities  and  operations  personnel.  The  third  prototype 

was  used  to  investigate  structural  and  human  factors  issues,  and  was  designed 
for  use  as  a demonstration  system.  To  avoid  having  sensitive  data  in  the 

demonstration  prototype,  its  knowledge  base  was  constructed  around  a 
hypothetical  facility  that  demonstrated  features  found  in  most  large  computer 
facilities,  rather  than  being  based  on  the  NCC.  Descriptions  of  the  three  Load 
Shedding  Advisor  (LSA)  prototypes  are  given  below. 


4.  LSA-1:  Interactive  Diagnosis  of  Load  Shedding  Problems 

Design  of  the  LSA-1  Prototype.  The  first  prototype,  LSA-1,  was  a classic 
Mycin-style  expert  system  that  used  Newell/Simon  production  rules2  to 
represent  load  shedding  expertise.  The  rules  were  implemented  with  Version 
1.3  of  Teknowledge’s  "M.l"  expert  system  shell,  a rule  based,  backwards- 

chaining  shell  that  is  similar  in  syntax  to  the  AI  language  Prolog^.  Like  most 
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Mycin-stylc  expert  systems,  the  operator  interface  for  LSA-1  was 
"conversational;"  the  expert  system  acquired  facts  by  engaging  in  a selective 

question-and-answer  session  with  an  operator. 

The  LSA-1  Knowledge  Base.  A substantial  body  of  rules  was  collected  and 
formalized  for  the  LSA-1  effort,  but  for  reasons  described  below,  only  a small 

subset  (about  30)  of  these  rules  were  actually  coded  into  the  knowledge  base. 
The  implemented  subset  covered  diagnosis  and  response  to  power  distribution 
problems  for  a hypothetical  facility  that  included  several  load  centers  (power 

conversion  transformers),  two  commercial  power  feeders,  and  two  backup 

power  feeders. 

Evaluation  of  Results.  Within  the  limits  of  the  data  available  to  it,  the  LSA-1 
system  performed  reasonably  well.  Response  times  were  acceptable,  ranging 
from  a few  tenths  of  a second  to  one  or  two  seconds,  depending  on  how  much 
text  was  displayed  and  how  much  inferencing  was  required.  Certain  aspects  of 
the  M.l  Version  1.3  user  interface,  such  as  the  requirement  that  all  entries  be 
terminated  with  a period,  were  cumbersome,  but  the  system  converged  rapidly 

to  conclusions  and  needed  relatively  few  entries  from  the  operator. 

Although  the  production  rule  model  of  LSA-1  provided  a good  mechanism  for 

collecting  and  formalizing  load  shedding  expertise,  it  did  not  adequately  satisfy 
the  primary  goal  of  determining  whether  a real-time,  on-line  load  shedding 
advisor  was  possible.  Factors  which  made  LSA-1  inadequate  for  accurately 
assessing  the  load  shedding  expert  system  problem  were: 

a)  Incomplete  coverage  of  the  problem  domain.  Since  the  LSA-1  system 

was  built  on  the  assumption  that  all  decision  data  would  be  obtained 
from  an  human  operator,  its  coverage  was  necessarily  limited  to  faults 
whose  effects  were  visible  to  the  operators.  Such  an  approach  suffers 

from  the  dual  problems  of  poor  fault  coverage  (since  only  a small  subset 
of  the  potential  range  of  fault  indicators  would  be  used)  and  poor 

resolution  (since  there  was  not  always  enough  data  to  distinguish 

between  distinct  faults). 

b)  Reliance  on  operators  for  time  critical  status  data.  Another  problem 

with  LSA-1  dependence  on  the  operator  interface  for  data  was  the  time 
critical  nature  of  many  load  shedding  problems.  In  a load  shedding 

emergency,  the  operator  may  need  to  respond  in  less  than  a minute;  in 
such  a case,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  will  want  to  spend  that  time 

getting  the  expert  system  "up  to  date"  on  what  has  happened. 

The  Domain  Status  Acquisition  Problem.  The  most  significant  problem  with 
the  LSA-1  prototype  was  its  reliance  on  a question-and-answer  dialog  to  obtain 
the  data  it  needed  to  make  load  shedding  recommendations.  While  this  type  of 
dialogue  is  adequate  for  situations  where  the  problem  is  stable  over  the  time  of 
the  dialogue  (most  patients  don't  die  while  Mycin  is  asking  questions),  it  can 
be  highly  inappropriate  in  a crisis  situation  where  a fraction  of  a minute  may 
make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  The  problem  is  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  good  load  shedding  recommedations  require  more  than  a 
simple  identification  of  the  problem;  unless  the  advice  can  be  "customized"  to 
the  current  status  of  a facility,  the  system  can  only  give  generic  advice  on 
how  to  deal  with  a problem. 
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In  a crisis  situation,  generic  advice  is  a poor  second  to  a list  of  specific 
instructions.  The  difference  between  the  two  may  be  seen  in  the  example  of 

telling  an  operator  to  "shut  down  non-critical  disk  drives,"  as  opposed  to 

giving  him  a list  of  exactly  which  drives  should  be  shut  down.  Such 

customization  is  dependent  primarily  on  the  availability  of  good  status  data, 
rather  than  on  the  inferencing  power  of  an  expert  system.  Without  such 

customization,  a load  shedding  expert  system  would  in  effect  become  an  on- 
line documentation  system,  where  operators  would  "look  up"  standard 
procedures  by  entering  a short  list  of  index  conditions.  While  such  a system 
could  be  valuable  as  an  automated  replacement  to  paper-based  operating 
manuals,  it  would  fall  substantially  short  of  the  full  potential  of  a load 
shedding  expert  system. 

In  the  sections  below,  the  set  of  data  that  describes  the  current  status  of  an 

expert  systems’s  problem  domain  (in  this  case  a computer  facility)  is  referred 
as  domain  status  data.  The  problem  of  how  to  acquire  such  data  effectively  is 
referred  to  as  the  domain  status  acquisition  problem. 


5.  LSA-2:  Simulated  Domain  Status  Monitoring 

Purpose  of  the  LSA-2  Prototype.  Since  LSA-1  did  not  adequately  address  some 
of  the  broader  issues  of  how  to  implement  a load  shedding  expert  system,  the 
LSA-1  system  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a new  approach  in  which  the  domain 
status  acquisition  problem  would  be  explicitly  addressed.  To  test  the 

effectiveness  of  integrating  domain  status  data  into  the  expert  system,  a new 

prototype,  the  LSA-2  system,  was  implemented. 

Design  of  the  LSA-2  Prototype.  LSA-2  was  implemented  in  M.l  Version  2.0, 
which  provided  a number  of  significant  enhancements  over  Version  1.3. 

Version  2.0  was  written  in  C rather  than  Prolog,  and  as  a result  it  was  about 

five  times  faster.  Screen  display  commands,  which  were  one  of  the  weakest 

points  of  Version  1.3,  were  also  significantly  improved,  although  they  still  fell 

short  of  the  capabilities  provided  by  many  conventional  PC-based 

programming  languages. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  LSA-2  effort  was  to  simulate  entry  of  domain  status  data 
through  the  the  use  of  simple  menu-style  operator  query  screens.  The 

operator  could  selectively  modify  the  recorded  status,  which  would  then  be 

recorded  as  facts  in  the  knowledge  base.  Upon  completion  of  such  entries,  the 

system  would  evaluate  the  status  values  for  potential  problems,  and  would 

automatically  prompt  the  operator  if  any  were  found;  thus,  unlike  LSA-1,  the 

new  system  was  able  to  initiate  its  own  diagnostic  sequences  without  waiting 

for  an  explicit  operator  query. 

Like  LSA-1,  the  LSA-2  system  was  implemented  using  only  production  rules. 

Features  such  as  the  menu  displays  could  also  have  been  accomplished  by 
writing  a C program  that  interfaced  with  the  expert  system,  but  it  was  decided 
to  instead  try  using  the  enhanced  I/O  features  of  M.l  Version  2.0  to  create  a 
more-or-less  conventional  menu  interface. 

The  LSA-2  Knowledge  Base.  The  decision  to  implement  conventional  menu- 

style  interfaces  with  production  rules  instead  of  external  code  turned  out  to  be 
rather  a disaster,  particularly  from  the  perspectives  of  clarity  and 
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maintainability.  Since  M.l  Version  2.0  permitted  a maximum  of  16  variables  in 
any  one  rule,  displays  that  showed  more  than  16  variables  at  once  (of  which 
there  were  several)  had  to  be  "coded"  by  using  remarkably  opaque  trees  of 

display  rules.  The  ability  to  iteratively  modify  a parameter,  a must  for  those  of 

us  who  don't  always  get  it  right  the  first  time,  could  only  be  implemented  by 

using  M.l  metacommands  to  selectively  reset  (clear)  facts  from  the  knowledge 
base,  an  approach  which  again  led  to  opaque  "code." 

By  adding  the  requirement  that  the  knowledge  base  handle  more  complex  data 
about  the  status  of  the  facility,  it  also  became  necessary  for  LSA-2  to  perform 
calculations  on  moderately  large  sets  of  data;  for  example,  the  total  electical 
load  of  a facility  could  only  be  obtained  by  adding  the  individual  loads  of  all 
active  equipment  items.  Although  M.l  was  capable  of  performing  arithmetic 
calculations  fairly  quickly,  the  design  used  in  LSA-2  used  inferencing  as  its 
data  access  mechanism,  an  approach  which  led  to  very  slow  evaluations.  For 
example,  one  simple  summation  of  a few  dozen  real  values  took  over  60  seconds 
to  perform,  a figure  that  clearly  leaves  room  for  optimization. 

Evaluation  of  Results.  Unlike  the  LSA-1  system,  which  performed  reasonably 
well  withing  its  defined  limits,  the  LSA-2  experiment  was  obviously  no  where 
near  its  optimal  level  of  performance  or  structure.  Its  main  value  was 
conceptual;  by  providing  a first-draft  attempt  to  organize  and  use  explicit 
domain  status  data  in  a knowledge  base,  LSA-2  suggested  new  ways  for 
organizing  such  data  in  a more  coherent  fashion.  After  completion  of  a slow 
(but  functional)  LSA-2  system,  the  prototyping  effort  shifted  its  focus  to  a new 
tool  and  a new  representation  of  domain  status  data. 


6.  LSA-3:  Entity-Relationship  Problem  Modeling 

Switching  Over  to  Turbo  Prolog.  As  described  above,  the  LSA-2  prototype  had 
run  into  difficulities  in  its  use  of  rule-based  methods  for  menu  displays  and 
numeric  calculations.  The  best  solution  to  this  problem  appeared  to  be  convert 

I/O  and  numeric  functions  to  C,  and  to  use  the  M.l  shell  only  for  inferential 
problem  solving.  Another  possibility  was  translation  of  the  M.l  knowledge 
base  into  Prolog,  a language  which  shares  many  features  with  M.l,  but  which 
contains  a fuller  range  of  low-level  I/O  and  numeric  functions.  Unforunately, 
most  of  the  PC -based  Prolog  systems  that  were  available  at  that  time  were  slow 
and  rather  limited,  and  they  often  lacked  the  standard  features  found  in  large- 
machine  versions  of  Prolog. 

The  situation  changed  when  Borland  released  Turbo  Prolog  Version  1.0.  Turbo 
Prolog  is  actually  a subset  of  full  Prolog,  since  it  omits  an  important  feature 
known  as  metaprogramming,  but  the  product  has  a powerful  set  of  high-level 
and  low-level  I/O  routines,  and  it  is  very  fast.  After  a short  period  of  testing,  a 
decision  was  made  to  translate  the  major  features  of  the  LSA-2  prototype  into 
Turbo  Prolog. 

Penalties  involved  in  switching  from  M.l  to  Turbo  Prolog  included  the  loss  of 
a rich  set  of  M.l  commands  and  metacommands,  a switch  to  a less  English-like 
syntax,  and  loss  of  the  built-in  conversational  interpreter.  These  losses  were 
offset  by  that  fact  that  the  LSA-3  design  would  be  built  almost  entirely  around 
menu-based  interfaces,  and  would  rarely  need  a conversational  interface. 
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Design  of  the  LSA-3  Prototype.  As  a result  of  evaluations  of  the  LSA-2 
prototype,  it  was  decided  that  the  LSA-3  prototype  should  explicitly  partition 
the  load  shedding  problem  into  three  components,  each  of  which  would  use  a 

different  conceptual  model.  The  components  of  this  hybrid  approach  were: 

a)  Procedural  Programming.  The  experiences  gained  in  the  LSA-2  model 

indicated  that  for  many  of  the  current  expert  system  shells, 
conventional  coding  may  be  the  best  way  to  implement  support 
functions  such  as  I/O  and  mathematical  calculations.  The  general  rule 
for  deciding  whether  to  use  procedural  code  is  that  if  a function 
attempts  to  use  inferencing  to  perform  simple,  non-heuristic  accesses  to 
data,  I/O  devices,  or  other  rules,  then  it  probably  should  be 

implemented  with  some  form  of  procedural  programming.  Inferencing 
is  a powerful  look-up  mechanism,  but  it  is  also  very  expensive  in  its  use 
of  computer  time;  careless  use  of  inferencing  in  an  expert  system  can 
very  quickly  lead  to  serious  performance  problems. 

In  Turbo  Prolog,  "conventional"  programming  was  simulated  by 

selectively  using  the  cut  operator  to  constrain  predicates  into  non- 
backtracking behavior.  Predicates  in  this  form  could  be  used  as  close 

analogs  of  conventional  subroutines  and  functions,  and  various  Turbo 

Prolog  compiler  optimizations  provided  excellent  speed  and  memory 
performance  for  constrained  predicates. 

b)  Entity-Relationship  Modeling.  Entity-relationship  (E-R)  modeling4>5  is 
an  idea  that  has  become  popular  in  recent  years  in  the  database 
management  community.  The  E-R  model  of  a problem  is  actually  a form 

of  the  well-known  relational  database  model**,  differing  only  in  that 
"relationships"  between  tables  of  information  ("entities")  are  explicitly 

named  and  defined,  rather  than  being  implicit  as  they  are  in  the 
relational  model. 

The  importance  of  E-R  models  to  expert  systems  is  that  they  can  be  used 
to  separate  problem  modeling  from  problem  expertise.  In  the  case  of 
the  load  shedding  problem,  E-R  models  can  be  used  to  represent  sets  of 
equipment  and  their  properties,  while  rules  for  handling  support 

system  faults  can  be  be  generalized  to  address  entire  classes  of 
equipment,  rather  than  individual  items.  Since  most  expert  system 
shells  are  built  around  relational  databases,  simple  forms  of  the  E-R 
model  can  be  directly  implemented  in  products  such  as  M.l.  Prolog, 

with  its  inherently  relational  structure,  is  a particularly  good  language 

for  implementing  E-R  problem  models. 

c)  Rule-Based  Knowledge.  In  the  hybrid  approach,  production  rules  are 

reserved  for  their  classical  application  of  modeling  human  expertise 

about  specific,  well-defined  problem  domains.  However,  unlike  most 
rule-based  expert  systems,  the  rules  of  a hybrid  expert  system  should 
make  their  assertions  primarily  in  terms  of  an  underlying  entity- 
relationship  model  of  the  problem  domain,  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
external  world  of  the  expert  system  user.  Changes  to  status  data  in  an  E- 
R database  can  be  hidden  from  the  expertise  rule  set,  so  that  these  rules 
can  view  the  E-R  database  as  if  it  were  a direct  mapping  from  the  real- 
world  problem  domain.  The  major  advantage  of  having  rules  address 
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the  E-R  model  instead  of  the  external  world  is  generality;  rules  stated  in 
terms  of  formally  defined  E-R  facts  will  tend  to  be  more  powerful  than 
rules  that  refer  directly  to  less  formalized  structure  of  the  real  world. 

The  LSA-3  Knowledge  Base.  Using  the  hybrid  design  paradigm  described 
above,  the  LSA-3  knowledge  base  was  divided  into  two  parts;  an  E-R  component 
that  describes  the  hypothetical  facility  with  relational  tables,  and  a set  of 
production  rules  for  describing  expertise  in  solving  load  shedding  problems. 
Conventional  procedures,  which  were  implemented  by  using  constrained 
Prolog  predicates,  were  used  to  transparently  update  the  E-R  database  to  the 
current  (simulated)  status  of  the  facility. 

The  LSA-3  User  Interface.  The  LSA-3  user  interface  strongly  emphasized 
human  factors  related  to  the  load  shedding  problem.  In  particular,  the 
number  of  operator  keystrokes  needed  to  respond  to  alarms  was  kept  to  a 
minimum,  data  entry  mechanisms  were  arranged  to  make  invalid  entries 
difficult  or  impossible,  color  coding  was  used  to  help  operators  identify  out-of- 
tolerance values  at  a glance,  selective  keyboard  lockouts  were  used  to  prevent 

invalid  data  entries,  and  all  screen  displays  included  information  on  "what  to 
do  next.”  For  normal  conditions  the  system  the  system  is  passive,  requiring  no 
interactions  from  operators.  For  serious  emergencies,  the  system  goes  into  an 
"imperative"  mode  in  which  visual  and  audible  alarms  are  activated.  The 

alarms  will  remain  on  until  an  operator  either  follows  the  recommendations  of 
the  system,  or  explicitly  overrides  the  alarms  with  an  explanation  of  their 
cause. 

Using  "instantiation"  of  general  conclusions  against  the  E-R  model  of  active 
equipment,  the  prototype  is  able  to  convert  a general  conclusion  into  a 
specific  list  of  specific,  item-by-item  recommendations  that  are  then 
presented  to  the  operator  as  a series  of  imperative  menus.  These  menus  are 
presented  in  priority  order,  with  the  most  important  sets  of  equipment  given 
first.  Equipment  lists  are  grouped  by  system  to  help  the  menus  correspond 
more  closely  to  the  physical  components  of  the  facility.  If  multiple  problems 
are  detected,  the  system  responses  to  those  problems  are  queued  in  a 

prioritized  order.  In  such  a case,  the  system  will  continue  to  prompt  the 

operator  with  new  alarms  until  all  known  problems  have  been  resolved. 

Although  the  primary  mode  of  interaction  between  the  LSA-3  system  and  an 

operator  is  through  menus,  a special  rule  interpreter  was  written  in  Turbo 
Prolog  for  use  in  cases  where  reliable  domain  status  data  is  unavailable.  In 
this  situation,  it  is  planned  that  the  load  shedding  system  will  fall  back  to  a 

mode  that  is  similar  to  to  the  LSA-1  prototype,  in  which  observable  symptoms 
of  faults  are  used  by  an  operator  to  access  general  advice  as  to  what  actions  to 

take.  The  interpreter  provides  a conversational  interface,  and  is  designed  to 

be  embedded  in  a Prolog  program,  rather  than  to  act  as  a stand-alone  shell.  It 
is  backward-chaining,  and  implements  a slightly  modified  form  of  Bayesian 

certainty  factors^  to  handle  reasoning  with  uncertain  facts. 

Finally,  the  LSA-3  prototype  includes  a set  of  routines  for  creating  colored  bar 

gauges,  which  are  used  to  display  temperature  and  humidity  data.  The  routines 
are  designed  for  general-purpose  use,  and  can  be  embedded  in  any  Turbo 

Prolog  program. 
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LSA-3  Performance.  The  performance  of  the  LSA-3  prototype  was 

exceptionally  good,  especially  when  compared  to  earlier  LSA-2  design  that 
attempted  to  provide  similar  features.  Evaluations  of  the  E-R  status  database 
were  completed  at  a rate  of  four  times  a second,  and  an  80386-based  version  of 
the  system  is  expected  to  run  roughly  20  evaluations  each  second.  Both  of 
these  speeds  are  far  in  excess  of  anticipated  needs.  User  interfaces  were  all 
very  prompt  in  responding,  and  "smart"  display  features  used  in  the  menus 
allowed  users  to  see  the  implications  of  data  entries  almost  instantly.  The  only 
PC  resource  that  was  appreciably  stessed  by  the  application  was  memory;  in 
some  instances,  approximately  half  of  the  available  640K  bytes  of  memory  was 
used  by  the  application. 

Overall,  the  performance  of  the  LSA-3  prototype  was  sufficiently  good  that  the 
idea  of  using  an  80386-based  PC  computer  to  host  an  on-line  Load  Shedding 
Advisor  became  a real  possibility,  one  which  will  be  investigated  in  future  load 
shedding  work. 


7.  Advantages  of  Using  Entity-Relationship  Models  in  Expert 
Systems 

The  explicit  use  of  an  E-R  model  in  the  LSA-3  prototype  led  improvements  in 
both  the  clarity  and  performance  of  the  knowledge  base,  and  is  a concept  that 
would  appear  to  have  considerable  generality.  Advantages  of  using  E-R  models 
in  the  construction  of  knowledge  bases  include: 

a)  Increased  Structural  Clarity  of  the  Knowledge  Base.  In  many  expert 

systems,  modeling  of  the  problem  domain  (such  as  a computer  facility  or 

an  automobile  engine)  is  intimately  mixed  with  heuristic  expertise 

about  the  domain  (such  as  which  symptoms  indicate  which  classes  of 
faults).  The  E-R  model  allows  a clear  separation  of  such  knowledge,  and 
a corresponding  increase  in  clarity. 

b)  Increased  Maintainability  of  the  Knowledge  Base.  The  E-R  model  of  a 

problem  domain  will  record  information  that  is  much  more  readily 
accessible  than  problem  solving  expertise,  and  it  will  record  it  in  the 

form  of  easy-to-maintain  tables.  For  example,  in  a well-structured  E-R 

model,  the  removal  of  an  equipment  item  from  a computer  facility  would 
be  shown  by  simply  removing  the  item  from  its  entity  table;  the  load 
shedding  expertise  of  the  rule  base  would  not  need  to  be  changed  at  all. 

c)  Avoidance  of  Redundant  Rule  Instantiations.  A common  problem  in 

rule-based  expert  systems  is  the  inadvertant  specification  of  rules 
which  simply  repeat  a general  principle  for  two  or  more  similar 
objects.  An  E-R  model  helps  substantially  in  eliminating  such 

redundancies  by  providing  a single,  coherent  terminology  for 
describing  classes  of  similar  problem  domain  objects. 

d)  Easier  Identification  of  Generic  Rules.  By  providing  a formal 
terminology  for  describing  the  problem  domain,  the  E-R  model  can  also 
help  an  expert  notice  broader  relationships  when  defining  rules. 

e)  Increased  Clarity  and  Conciseness  of  Rule  Definitions.  The  availability 
of  a formal  E-R  description  of  the  problem  domain  also  helps  make 
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individual  rules  more  precise  and  less  prone  to  inadvertant  use  of 

synonyms. 

f)  Faster  KB  Evaluations  Through  Specification  of  E-R  Access  Mechanisms. 
By  defining  special  forms  of  relationships  which  order  or  otherwise 
modify  the  appearance  of  entities  at  the  rule  level,  explicit  search 
mechanisms  can  be  imposed  on  rules,  without  affecting  the  way  in 
which  rules  are  stated. 

g)  Simplification  of  Interfaces  to  Conventional  Software.  As  described  for 

the  LSA-3  model,  the  E-R  database  can  be  updated  independently  by 

conventional  software,  allowing  the  rule  base  have  rapid  access  to 

external  data  without  having  to  acquire  it  via  inferencing. 

h)  Support  of  Constrained  Learning  Via  E-R  Modification.  An  valuable 

property  of  a well-structured  E-R  database  is  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
update,  provided  that  the  changes  to  it  do  not  violate  the  particular  E-R 
model  used.  This  feature  could  readily  be  used  to  create  knowledge  bases 
that  actively  learn  about  changes  in  the  problem  domain,  a feature  that 
could  be  very  useful  for  an  application  such  as  the  Load  Shedding 

Advisor,  where  the  problem  domain  (a  computer  facility)  may  have 
frequent  changes  to  items  such  as  equipment  lists.  A limited  learning 
feature  would  greatly  extend  the  usability  of  the  expert  system  in  such 
an  environment. 

j)  Enhanced  Support  of  "Deep"  Reasoning.  Finally,  the  formal  problem 
domain  descriptions  of  E-R  models  could  be  used  as  "axiom  sets"  for  some 
forms  of  self-referential  reasoning.  The  analogy  is  that  the  expert 
system  can  reason  more  deeply  because  it  can  "see"  a formal  model  of 
the  problem  domain,  rather  than  having  to  relay  on  implicit  problem 
domain  knowledge  that  is  scattered  all  through  the  knowledge  base. 


8.  Future  Directions 

Work  on  the  Load  Shedding  Advisor  has  continued  into  a new  phase  in  which 
mechanisms  for  linking  a load  shedding  advisor  into  NCC  status  systems  are 
being  investigated.  With  the  successful  of  the  LSA-3  prototype  in 
demonstrating  that  a load  shedding  system  is  feasible  on  even  a small 
computer  system,  the  emphasis  has  now  shifted  to  the  significant  problem  how 
to  acquire  timely,  up-to-date  data  for  refreshing  the  E-R  status  database. 

An  equally  interesting  result  of  the  load  shedding  effort  has  been  the 
development  of  the  hyprid  approach  to  developing  new  expert  systems.  In 
particular,  the  idea  of  explicitly  partitioning  knowledge  bases  into  an  E-R 
problem  domain  model  and  independent  expertise  about  that  model  seems  to 
hold  considerable  promise  as  a way  to  extend  expert  systems  into  a wider  range 
of  real-time  applications. 
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Abstract 

Over  the  past  year  I have  been  developing  an  expert  system  called  LANES  designed  to  detect  and  isolate 
faults  in  the  Goddard-wide  Hybrid  Local  Area  Computer  Network  (LACN).  As  a result,  the  need  for 
developing  a more  generic  LACN  fault  isolation  expert  system  has  become  apparent.  This  paper  explores 
an  object  oriented  approach  to  create  a set  of  generic  classes,  objects,  rules,  and  methods  that  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  this  need.  The  object  classes  provide  a convenient  mechanism  for  separating  high  level 
information  from  low  level  network  specific  information.  This  approach  yields  a framework  which  can  be 
applied  to  different  network  configurations  and  be  easily  expanded  to  meet  new  needs. 


Introduction 

A hybrid  local  area  computer  network  (LACN) 
connects  a variety  of  computers,  ranging  from 
mainframes  to  micros,  throughout  several 
buildings  of  the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center. 
The  network  is  based  primarily  on  an  Ethernet 
bus  topology  (Figure  1)  but  a star  configuration 
using  the  Cable  TV  (CATV)  wiring  and  Applitek 
equipment  allows  networks  in  different  buildings 
to  be  interconnected. 

As  this  network  grows,  it  becomes  more  and 


more  difficult  to  detect  and  isolate  problems. 
Currently  operators  do  a small  amount  of 
network  checking  manually,  but  to  do  a thorough 
check  of  the  entire  network  is  tedious  because  of 
the  large  number  of  items  involved.  As  a result, 
most  fault  isolation  takes  place  after  a user  has 
discovered  and  reported  a problem. 

The  Local  Area  Network  Expert  System 
(LANES)  began  in  1985  as  an  effort  to  automate 
the  process  of  fault  detection  and  isolation. 
Development  work  is  being  performed  on  a 
Symbolics  3645  LISP  machine  using  an  expert 
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system  development  tool,  the  Automated 
Reasoning  Tool  (ART)  from  Inference  Coip.  An 
operationally  useful  prototype  has  been 
completed  and  is  available  for  demonstration  and 
use. 

The  LANES  screen  is  depicted  in  Figure  2.  Each 
network  is  depicted  graphically  and  a global  map 
of  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  that  shows 
connections  between  buildings  (Figure  3)  can  be 
reached  by  clicking  on  the  window  connection 
icon  (the  upward  arrow)  labeled  Map.  To  tell  the 
system  to  begin  checking  the  entire  network  a 
user  clicks  on  the  START  button  by  positioning 
the  mouse  cursor  over  the  START  button  and 
pressing  the  left  mouse  button.  The  button 
changes  to  STOP.  The  expert  system  heuristic 
rules  then  attempt  to  detect  and  isolate  problems 
in  the  network.  Results  are  displayed  with  text 


and  graphics.  For  example,  in  Figure  2 the 
Bridge  box  CS1-D  cannot  be  reached  (an  X is 
placed  in  the  box)  and  the  Bridge  box  CS 1-B  has 
a high  statistical  CRC  (cycle  redundancy  check) 
error  count  (a  question  mark  is  placed  in  the 
box). 

LANES  checks  each  device  on  each  network, 
repeatedly  cycling  through  all  the  networks,  until 
the  user  clicks  on  STOP.  As  each  network  is 
checked,  the  window  being  viewed  will 
automatically  be  changed  if  the  current  network 
is  on  a different  screen  and  the  Switch  Screens 
button  is  set.  At  any  time  the  user  can  edit  the 
network  design  using  NetEdit,  an  interactive 
graphical  network  editor.  Devices  can  be  added, 
moved,  modified,  or  removed.  The  changes  are 
reflected  immediately  by  the  expert  system  and 
can  be  used  temporarily  or  saved  to  a permanent 


Figure  2 -LANES  Screen 
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Figure  4 --  Framework  Layers 


file. 

The  current  version  of  LANES  checks  networks 
located  in  five  different  buildings.  It  gets  the  up/ 
down  status  and  health  statistics  of  seventeen 
bridge  boxes,  gets  the  up/down  status  of  ten 
VAX  computers,  and  derives  the  status  of  five 
Applitek  devices. 

Object-Oriented  Framework 

Demonstrating  LANES  has  generated  interest 
within  Goddard  and  at  other  NASA  centers. 
However,  because  LANES  has  been  designed 
specifically  for  the  Goddard  LACN  much  of  the 
code  that  was  developed  would  have  little 
application  to  other  LACNs.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  functions  and  rules  within  LANES  are 
replicated  for  similar  object  types.  For  example 
two  rules  which  get  the  status  of  an  object  may 
only  differ  by  the  function  which  they  invoke. 
This  not  only  duplicates  code  and  effort,  but  also 
makes  global  changes  more  difficult  to  make. 
Improved  knowledge  abstraction  with  increased 
modularity  and  ease  of  modification  are  being 
added  to  help  solve  these  problems. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  LANES  is  to 
build  a generalized  LACN  expert  system 


framework.  To  build  a framework  that  is 
reusable,  highly  modular,  and  easily  modifiable 
will  require  the  base  programming  language  to 
provide  object-oriented  features  such  as  dynamic 
binding  of  functions  (methods)  to  data  (objects), 
inheritable  object  and  methods,  and  object 
abstraction.  A number  of  object-oriented 

languages  provide  all  of  these  features. 1 


Framework  Layers 

Conceptually  the  framework  is  composed  of  three 
primary  layers  (Figure  4),  an  object-oriented 
database  and  graphical  editor,  a set  of 
connectivity  algorithms,  and  the  expert  system. 
This  concept  allows  the  lower  layers  to  be  fully 
reusable  without  the  upper  layers,  but  not  the 
reverse  since  the  expert  system  would  need  both 
the  database  and  connectivity  layers  to  function. 

The  object-oriented  database  and  graphical  editor 
are  key  elements  of  the  system.  The  editor 
provides  the  main  portion  of  the  user  interface 
with  which  users  will  create,  modify,  and  add  to 
networks.  The  database  defines  the  relationship 
between  network  components  and  keeps  track  of 
component  attributes  such  as  network  addresses 
and  protocols. 


1.  In  the  computer  science  field,  object-oriented  programming  is  gaining  popularity  as  a software 
engineering  methodology  and  programming  style.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  object-oriented 
programming  excels  in  software  reusability,  modularity,  and  ease  of  modification.  Brad  Cox  discusses  the 
concept  of  using  object-oriented  programming  to  develop  reusable  software  integrated  circuits,  Software  - 
ICs  (Cox,  Brad  J„  Object  Oriented  Programming:  An  Evolutionary  Approach,  Addison- Wesley,  1986).  A 
commercially  available  product  from  Apple  Computer  called  MacApp  (Doyle,  Ken,  Wallace,  Scott,  and 
Rosenstein,  Larry,  MacApp m:  An  Object-Oriented  Application  Framework , Apple  Report  Nq,_4,  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.,  September  1986.)  provides  a highly  reusable  object  oriented  framework  to  implement  the 
standard  Macintosh  interface,  reducing  both  the  time  and  amount  of  code  needed  to  build  applications. 
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Connectivity  algorithms  find  paths  between 
components.  For  fault  isolation  on  the  Goddard 
LACN  the  main  algorithm  is  a simple  depth  first 
search  (loops  are  not  allowed  in  the  network) 
along  connections  that  support  the  protocols  of 
the  machines  being  tested.  Another  algorithm 
would  be  used  to  find  "backroads"  between 
equipment.  An  example  would  be  to  use  a 
modem  to  bypass  default  network  components  to 
check  the  status  of  a computer.  For  other  LACN 
configurations  (e.g.,  a network  that  allowed 
loops),  programmers  could  use  the  object-oriented 
capability  of  overriding  methods  to  customize  the 
algorithms. 

The  functions  of  the  expert  system  layer  are  fault 


isolation,  component  monitor/polling,  graphical 
and  text  fault  notification,  and  explanations. 
Fault  isolation  is  provided  by  both  high-level  and 
low-level  methods  and  heuristics.  Monitor  and 
polling  methods  provide  the  capability  to 
continuously  monitor  specified  components  or 
request  an  instantaneous  diagnosis.  Explanations 
and  fault  notification  are  built  upon  the  user 
interface  of  the  graphical  editor. 


Object  Hierarchy 

Each  of  these  layers  are  built  within  the  object 
hierarchy  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  top  node, 
TComponent,  is  the  parent  or  superclass  of  all  the 


other  network  object  types.  Each  subsequent 
child  node  or  subclass,  therefore,  inherits  methods 
and  fields  from  TComponent  This,  for  example, 
allows  defaults  to  initially  be  set  up  in 
TComponent  and  later  customized  in  subclasses 
as  required.  Some  of  the  classes  along  with  their 
methods  and  fields  are  discussed  below.  A mote 
detailed  design  is  currendy  under  development 

TComponent  has  a field,  Subcomponents,  which 
can  be  used  to  define  TComponent  objects  as 
abstract  entides  such  as  a network  or  computer 
that  can  be  broken  down  into  its 
Subcomponents.  A polling  method  is  then 
defined  to  poll  these  subcomponents.  Another 
field,  fConnectedTo,  is  a list  of  components  that 


the  TComponent  object  is  connected  with. 

TDevice,  TPort,  and  TWire,  are  major  subclasses 
of  TComponent  and  define  high-level  information 
and  knowledge.  The  TPassthroughDevice  class  is 
for  devices  that  act  as  informadon  relays  and  are 
essendally  transparent  to  other  devices  on  the 
network.  During  fault  isolation,  the  up/down 
status  for  devices  in  this  class  would  have  to  be 
based  on  the  ability  of  TAcuveDevice  objects  to 
communicate  through  the  TPassthroughDevice 
object.  The  TAcdveDevice  objects  can  be 
communicated  with  direcdy  to  determine  up/down 
status.  The  bottom  nodes  of  the  hierarchy 
(TApplitek,  TMuldplexor,  etc.)  contain  the  most 
network  specific  informadon  and  knowledge  and 
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is  where  most  modifications  and  additions  will 
take  place. 


Future 

Currently  a detailed  design  of  the  framework  is 
under  progress.  In  addition,  a number  of 
potential  application  areas  are  being  explored. 
Once  one  is  chosen,  the  hardware  and  software  to 
implement  the  framework  will  be  selected. 
Currently  a variety  of  object-oriented 
programming  languages  (C++,  Objective-C, 
Object  Pascal,  SmallTalk,  LISP  Flavors,  ART 
3.0)  which  exist  on  a number  of  machines  are 
being  considered. 


When  the  LANES  framework  is  complete,  it 
should  be  applicable  to  a variety  of  LACN  fault 
isolation  problems.  It  could  even  be  expanded 
to  handle  LACN  design  and  performance 
analysis. 

I suspect  that  fault  isolation  will  not  be  the  only 
area  where  frameworks  are  built.  Hopefully  we 
will  see  a number  of  frameworks  being  built  to 
handle  other  expert  system  areas  such  as 
scheduling,  planning,  control.  What  will  be  key 
to  their  success,  however,  will  not  just  be 
functionality,  but  ease  of  modification  and 
expansion.  Object-oriented  programming  will 
play  a large  part  in  that  success. 
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The  Fault  Isolation  Expert  System  for  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite 
System  (TDRSS)  Applications  (FIESTA)  is  a fault  detection  and  fault 
diagnosis  expert  system  being  developed  as  a decision  aid  to  support 
operations  In  the  Network  Control  Center  (NCC)  for  NASA's  Space  Network. 
This  paper  presents  the  operational  objectives  which  Influenced  FIESTA 
development  and  provides  an  overview  of  the  architecture  used  to  achieve 
these  goals.  The  approach  to  the  knowledge  engineering  effort  and  the 
methodology  employed  are  also  presented  and  illustrated  with  examples 
drawn  from  the  FIESTA  domain. 


1.0  INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  discusses  the  FAULT  ISOLATION  EXPERT  SYSTEM  for  TDRSS 
APPLICATIONS  (FIESTA).  FIESTA  is  an  expert  system  which  is  being 
developed  to  provide  operator  support  in  the  Network  Control  Center 
(NCC)  at  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  in  the  area  of  fault  isolation. 

Section  2 provides  an  overview  of  the  Space  Network  and  the  role  of  the 
NCC.  Section  3 describes  the  development  environment  established  for 
FIESTA  project  effort. 
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Section  4 discusses  operational  concepts  which  have  influenced  the 
development  and  the  displays  which  support  these  components.  Section  5 
presents  an  outline  of  the  system  architecture  which  supports  the 
processing  required  to  realize  the  operational  concepts.  Section  6^hen 
describes  the  fault  isolation  methodology  which  FIESTA  employs  to 
provide  the  desired  system  capabilities  focusing  on  knowledge 
engineering  aspects  of  the  FIESTA  project. 

2.0  SPACE  NETWORK  OVERVIEW 

Figure  1 illustrates  NASA's  Space  Network  (SN)  which  combines  space  and 
ground  segments  to  provide  tracking  and  data  acquisition  services  for 
spacecraft  In  near-Earth  orbit  (200  to  12000  km).  The  space  segment  of 
the  baseline  Space  Network  will  consist  of  two  operational  geostationary 
satellites.  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite  East  and  West  (TDRS-E  and 
TDRS-W),  as  well  as  one  spare  satellite.  From  their  geosynchronous 
orbit,  the  two  operational  satellites  will  be  able  to  provide  services 
to  user  spacecraft  during  85  to  100  percent  of  their  orbits.  The  TDR 
satellites  are  monitored  and  controlled  from  the  White  Sands  Ground 
Terminal  (WSGT),  In  White  Sands,  New  Mexico.  Collocated  with  WSGT  is 
the  NASA  Ground  Terminal  (NGT),  which  provides  the  communications 
Interface  for  the  transfer  of  data  from  WSGT  to  the  other  Space  Network 
elements  and  users,  via  the  NASA  Communications  (NASCOM)  network. 

The  Network  Control  Center  (NCC)  is  the  operations  control  facility  for 
the  entire  Space  Network.  It  serves  as  the  focal  point  to  network 
elements  and  user  spacecraft  facilities  for  coordination  of  all  network 
support,  and  resolution  of  problems.  The  NCC's  primary  functions 
include  scheduling  network  resources,  equipment  configuration  direction, 
and  service  quality  monitoring  and  assurance. 
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FIGURE  1:  NASA  SPACE  NETWORK  OVERVIEW 
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FIGURE  2:  FIESTA  DATA  SOURCES 
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Role  of  the  Network  Control  Center  (NCC)  in  Problem  Detection/Fault 
Isolation 


Based  on  requests  from  user  spacecraft  control  facilities,  the  NCC 
schedules  "events",  consisting  of  one  or  more  services  for  a single 
user.  Prior  to  the  start  of  the  event.  Schedule  Orders  (SHOs)  are 
transmitted  by  NCC  to  the  network  elements,  indicating  the  start  and 
stop  time  of  each  service,  and  specific  configuration  information. 

During  real-time  operations,  NCC  operations  personnel  monitor  the  status 
of  network  services  to  detect  anomalies  so  that  corrective  action  can  be 
promptly  initiated.  The  real-time  nature  of  many  user  spacecraft  oper- 
ations, together  with  the  high  bandwidth  data  flow  through  the  Space 
Network,  combine  to  increase  the  critically  of  NCC's  fault  detection  and 
isolation  responsibilities.  It  is  essential  that  problems  are  detected 
immediately,  and  service  outages  are  resolved  quickly,  to  minimize  data 
loss  and  impact  to  the  user  mission.  This  function  requires  that  NCC 
controllers  and  analysts  continuously  monitor  network  performance 
indicators,  and  compare  expected  versus  actual  values  to  detect 
anomalies.  The  NCC  does  not  monitor  user  spacecraft  telemetry,  command, 
or  tracking  data  directly.  Rather,  NCC  receives  network  performance 
data  (related  to  user  services)  in  the  form  of  high-speed  electronic 
messages  from  the  Space  Network  elements. 

From  WSGT,  NCC  receives  Operations  Data  Messages  (ODMs)  every  5 seconds. 
These  are  generated  by  the  Automatic  Data  Processing  (ADP)  equipment  at 
WSGT,  and  indicate  the  status  of  all  ongoing  services  through  the  TDRSS. 
They  include  such  parameters  as  RF  beam  pointing  angles,  link  status, 
signal  strength,  and  bit  error  rate.  At  NGT,  data  quality  monitoring  is 
performed  using  Frame  Analyzers.  Data  quality  information  produced  by 
the  Frame  Analyzers  is  combined  into  Fault  Isolation  Monitoring  System 
(FIMS)  reports,  which  are  sent  to  the  NCC  every  5 seconds.  These 
messages  include  parameters  such  as  frame  sync  lock  status,  and 
percentage  of  frames  in  lock.  Figure  2 illustrates  the  additional 
high-speed  message  flow  which  is  currently  available  to  support  NCC 
operations. 
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Currently,  the  contents  of  these  messages  are  combined  and  presented  on 
display  screens  to  NCC  operations  personnel.  Network  Controllers  and 
Performance  Analysts  monitor  these  displays,  as  well  as  ground  control 
(reconfiguration)  messages  that  alter  the  scheduled  equipment  configu- 
ration, to  detect  problems  and  determine  appropriate  courses  of  action. 
This  task  is  an  extremely  labor  intensive  process.  The  quantity  of  in- 
formation contained  in  the  messages  requires  at  least  one  (and  in  some 
cases  two)  display  screens  per  service. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  only  one  TDRS  is  operational,  supporting  a 
small  number  of  user  spacecraft.  The  Network  Controllers  and  Network 
Performance  Analysts  are  able  to  work  together  in  teams  to  provide  com- 
plete coverage  of  all  ongoing  services.  However,  they  are  reaching  an 
information  saturation  point.  When  the  second  TDRS  is  launched,  and  the 
number  of  user  spacecraft  increases,  the  manual  approach  to  network  mon- 
itoring and  fault  detection/isolation  will  be  inadequate.  Some  form  of 
automation  will  be  needed  in  order  for  the  NCC  to  satisfy  its  mission- 
critical  requirement  to  assure  the  quality  and  continuity  of  Space  Net- 
work services.  The  purpose  of  FIESTA  is  to  provide  an  intelligent  as- 
sistant to  the  Space  Network  Controllers  and  Performance  Analysts,  that 
will  continuously  monitor  selected  services,  detect  faults,  bring  these 
faults  to  the  attention  of  the  controller/analyst,  and  isolate  the 
source  of  a problem  to  the  major  system  component  level. 

3.0  THE  PROTOTYPE  DEVELOPMENT  ENVIRONMENT 

The  FIESTA  prototype  is  currently  being  built  in  an  off-line  environment 
This  parallels  conventional  software  development  in  which  on-line  vali- 
dation occurs  after  off-line  development  and  thorough  system  testing. 

The  off-line  development  environment  is  made  to  look  as  much  as  possible 
like  the  NCC  in  terms  of  the  data  available  and  the  software  environment 
A decision  was  made  early  to  use  a front  end  processor  to  isolate  and 
simulate  NCC  interface  functions.  The  benefit  of  this  approach  is  that 
it  separates  the  procedural  interface  functions  from  the  knowledge-based 
functions  that  are  the  primary  interests  of  the  project. 
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High  Speed  Message  (HSM)  traffic  from  the  Space  Network  Is  recorded  at 
the  NCC.  These  magnetic  tapes  provide  "Automatically-obtainable  situa- 
tion data"  (AOSO)  used  by  the  FIESTA  standalone  prototype.  Data  sources 
include  actual  missions  as  well  as  simulations  run  to  create  test  data 
sets. 

The  FIESTA  prototype  consists  of  two  computers  and  two  bodies  of  soft- 
ware that  communicate  via  commercially  available  networking  tools.  For 
the  expert  system  component,  the  decision  was  made  to  use  "off-the-shelf" 
hardware  and  a well  supported  expert  system  development  shell.  Such 
tools  provide  essential  capabilities  (e.g.,  an  inference  engine,  a flex- 
ible data  and  knowledge  representation  language)  and  allow  the  develop- 
ment effort  to  be  focused  on  the  knowledge  engineering  task.  Inference 
Corporation's  Automated  Reasoning  Tool  (ART)  hosted  on  a Symbolics  3640 
Lisp  Machine  was  chosen.  The  FIESTA  Front  End  Processor  (FFEP)  was  pro- 
totyped on  a VAX  11/730.  The  VAX  was  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  compatibility  with  other  tools. 

The  NCC  Simulator  and  AOSD  Transformer 

The  FFEP  software  was  christened  "NSAT"  for  NCC  Simulator  and  AOSD 
Transformer  software.  The  NSAT  was  built  to  perform  the  following  func- 
tions for  the  FIESTA  prototype's  development: 

• To  "simulate"  the  NCC  insofar  as  providing  AOSD  to  the  rest  of 
FIESTA, 

t To  isolate  the  expert  system  components  from  the  preprocessing 
functions  performed  in  the  NSAT,  the  goals  being  to  make  the 
expert  system  component  think  it  is  fielded  and  to  isolate  NCC 
interface  functions, 

• To  offload  the  Lisp  Machine,  translating  coded  HSM  values  to 
symbolic  expressions  amenable  to  use  by  the  expert  system 
application,  and 

• To  provide  a tool  useful  in  development  and  testing  of  FIESTA  - 
one  for  "feeding"  the  expert  system  components  controlled 
amounts  of  data  at  controlled  times;  the  programmer  needs  a 
tool  to  replay  given  scenarios  to  test  and  debug  the  expert 
system. 
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Figure  3 depicts  the  main  components  and  data  flows  of  the  prototype. 

The  prototype  has  been  implemented  in  the  STI  development  lab  shown  in 
Figure  4.  The  NSAT  reads  and  translates  AOSO  from  a disk  file, 
transmitting  it  to  the  Lisp  Machine  under  user  control.  A synchronizing 
Lisp  Machine  process  reads  AOSD  over  the  net  and  does  a bit  of 
housekeeping.  It  makes  the  AOSO  available  in  the  Lisp  world  for  the 
FIESTA  process.  (The  Lisp  Machine  has  only  one  address  space  so  that 
global  symbols  can  be  used  to  pass  arbitrary  objects  between  Lisp 
Machine  processes.)  The  FIESTA  process  then  parses  the  AOSO  and  asserts 
it  as  a set  of  "facts"  (one  fact  per  service)  into  the  ART  database. 

When  asserted  as  facts  this  data  becomes  available  automatically  to 
fault  detection  and  diagnosis  rules. 

4.0  FIESTA  OPERATOR/SYSTEM  INTERFACE 

The  basic  operational  concept  for  FIESTA  is  to  support  NCC  operations  by 
automating  network  monitoring  and  fault  detection  as  well  as  the  reason- 
ing process  involved  in  fault  isolation.  To  support  these  functions 
(monitoring,  detection  and  isolation),  an  effective  operator  interface 
is  required  to  allow  FIESTA  to  serve  as  an  intelligent  decision  aid. 

This  interface  is  provided  by  various  types  displays  on  a video 
terminal.  Some  information  needs  to  be  continuously  and  immediately 
available  to  the  operator.  This  information  includes  the  current 
services  being  monitored,  their  status,  time  of  the  latest  message 
received,  and  an  area  for  the  display  of  alarm  notifications.  The 
current  FIESTA  system  status  and  an  operator  options  interface  are  also 
required.  This  information  is  grouped  in  a reserved  area  at  the  top  of 
the  screen.  The  space  below  is  then  free  space,  which  the  operators  can 
customize  with  the  displays  of  immediate  interest.  These  five  key 
windows  are  shown  in  Figure  5. 
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4.1  MONITORING  DISPLAYS 

Monitoring  display  are  provided  in  several  ways.  The  services  window 
provides  a high-level  summary  of  the  service  status  by  reporting  it  as 
"acquiring",  "nominal",  "non-nominal",  "transitional",  or  "late".  A 
status  of  "acquiring"  indicates  that  the  link  is  in  the  process  of  being 
established,  and  dropouts  should  be  expected.  "Nominal"  indicates  that 
a good  link  has  been  established  and  all  data  looks  good.  "Non-nominal" 
signifies  that  bad  data  has  been  detected  or  that  acquisition  time  Is 
excessive.  "Transitional"  indicates  that  the  service  had  been  non- 
nominal,  but  now  good  data  has  returned,  (to  avoid  treating  rapid 
transient  dropouts  as  separate  faults  a stabilization  period  is 
introduced  before  returning  the  status  to  nominal).  Finally,  "late" 
indicates  that  there  are  less  than  two  minutes  of  scheduled  service  time 
remaining,  a period  when  dropouts  are  common. 

At  a more  detailed  monitoring  level,  dynamic  displays  show  relevant 
parameters  in  the  high-speed  messages.  These  are  available  as  either 
cockpit  or  trending  displays.  Cockpit  displays  provide  a "snapshot"  of 
the  most  important  parameter  values  and  are  automatically  refreshed  as 
new  data  arrives.  The  trending  displays  provide  a history  of  parameter 
variation  updating  the  graphs  with  additional  information  as  messages 
are  received.  Figure  5 also  provides  example  of  each  of  these  display 
types. 


4.2  FAULT  DETECTION  DISPLAYS 

In  order  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  occurence  of  significant  fault 
related  events,  a notification  window  was  implemented. 

Whenever  faults  are  detected  or  diagnoses  are  updated,  a short  message 
indicating  the  affected  services  and  time  of  occurrence  is  posted.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  summary  status  of  non-nominal  which  will  appear  in 
the  service  window  when  a fault  is  detected. 
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4.3  FAULT  ISOLATION  DISPLAYS 

When  the  notification  is  acknowledged  by  the  operator,  an  explanation 
window  is  displayed.  This  window  provides  a description  of  the  anomaly 
and  the  most  likely  diagnosis.  The  explanation  window  contains  a 
justification  option.  When  "justification"  is  selected,  another  window 
Is  opened  which  displays  the  evidence  used  In  determining  the  conclusion 
shown.  Both  of  these  displays  are  shonw  in  Figure  6. 

Additional  diagnosis  support  is  provided  by  the  alternative  hypotheses 
display.  This  display  shows  all  the  diagnostic  alternatives  currently 
under  consideration  and  the  positive  and  negative  evidence  for  each. 
Further  support  as  an  intelligent  decision  aid  is  provided  by  the 
Recommended  Action  option.  The  recommended  action  window  presents  a 
series  of  alternative  actions  in  order  of  probable  usefulness. 

The  types  of  screens  presented  support  the  display  requirements  associ- 
ated with  the  operational  concept.  Both  operators  and  human  factors 
engineers  aided  in  the  evaluation  and  evolution  of  the  display  concepts. 
Their  involvement  has  contributed  to  a display  system  which  is  now  ready 
for  evaluation  in  an  on-line  environment. 

5.0  ARCHITECTURAL  OVERVIEW 

The  FIESTA  Architecture  was  Influenced  by  three  critical  elements. 

These  were: 

• The  presence  of  independent  data  sources  providing  real-time 
situation  data 

t The  requirements  for  supporting  the  operator  interface  to  the 
sy  '.tern. 

• The  function  of  reasoning  and  inferencing  which  was  central  to 
the  application. 
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FIGURE  5:  MONITORS  AND  DETECTION  DISPLAYS 
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FIESTA  rules  ("productions")  fall  into  three  basic  categories, 
corresponding  to  the  major  architectural  design  drivers.  These  are: 

1)  The  front-end  processor  rules  (interface  to  situation  data); 

2)  The  run-time  monitor  (interface  to  the  operator);  and 

3)  The  expert  system  component  (reasoning). 

The  expert/reasoning  portion  may  be  further  subdivided  Into  three  parts 
(Kernel,  Diagnostic  and  Assistant)  reflecting  specific  fault  reasoning 
functions  performed  by  the  system. 

The  FIESTA  system  architecture  features  three-way  asynchronous  operation 
of  data  handling,  reasoning,  and  operator  interaction  to  coordinate  the 
elements  involved.  This  asynchronous  operation  is  accomplished  by 
interfacing  all  components  through  a central  knowledge  base.  Figure  9 
provides  an  overview  of  the  system  architecture.  The  FIESTA  front-end 
processor  serves  as  a gateway  for  AOSD  which  is  arriving  from  external 
data  sources  in  real  time.  The  FIESTA  reasoning  expert  combines  the 
situation  data  with  its  prestored  knowledge  base  of  rules,  propositions, 
and  frames  to  derive  conclusions  about  the  health  of  the  system. 

Finally,  the  run-time  monitor  sends  alerts  and  requested  displays  to  the 
operator.  It  also  enables  the  operator  to  request  more  information  or 
enter  any  Manually  Obtainable  Situation  Data  (MOSD)  that  may  be  avail- 
able. This  data  provides  further  information  (via  voice,  special  con- 
sole, or  hardcopy  report)  beyond  that  which  is  available  automatically 
through  high-speed  message  traffic. 

The  synchronization  necessary  to  coordinate  these  components  is  provided 
by  the  fact  database.  The  front-end  processor,  FIESTA  expert,  and  run- 
time monitor  consist  of  processes  and  rules  which  maintain  and  monitor 
this  fact  database.  Activation  of  the  rules  is  a data-driven  function 
of  the  inference  engine  (provided  by  the  ART  package).  Thus  the  proces- 
sing of  the  inference  engine  addresses  the  problems  associated  with 
dealing  with  external  data  sources  in  real-time  while  simultaneously 
reasoning  about  the  incoming  data  and  responding  to  operator  requests 
for  data/advice  (without  overly  restricting  the  timing  of  those 
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requests).  Figure  7 summarizes  these  architectural  concepts,  indicating 
the  coordinating  role  played  by  the  knowledge  base  and  the  groups  of 
rules  which  provides  the  system  capabilities. 

6.0  METHODOLOGY 

This  section  discusses  the  fault  Isolation  methodology  applied  to  the 
problem  domain  with  an  emphasis  on  how  the  application  domain  structure 
was  mapped  to  a software  design  solution.  The  following  elements 
comprise  this  domain  structure: 

• Operational  Support  Organization 

t Acquisition  Determination 

• Fault  Detection 

• Fault  Diagnosis 

• Uncertainty  Management 

In  designing  and  developing  a knowledge-based  system,  it  is  extremely 
important  to  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  the  natural  organization  of 
this  knowledge.  The  way  the  expert  views  and  approaches  the  problem 
should  drive  the  design  of  the  system. 

6.1  OPERATIONAL  SUPPORT  ORGANIZATION 

Operational  support  at  the  Network  Control  Center  is  organized  on  a user 
spacecraft  basis.  For  example,  during  Space  Shuttle  flights,  a Shuttle 
operations  team  handles  the  Shuttle  fault  detection  and  diagnosis 
responsibilities  at  the  NCC.  With  other  users,  a different  set  of 
operators  is  responsible  for  their  support.  Thus,  operational  specific 
knowledge  has  developed  around  each  individual  user  spacecraft  with  a 
common  base  of  general  knowledge  that  is  applicable  to  all  users. 

Real-time  operations  are  organized  on  an  event  basis.  An  event  is 
defined  as  a scheduled  support  period  for  one  user  spacecraft  for  one 
pass  by  the  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite  (TORS).  The  event  can  be 
further  broken  down  by  services  within  that  event.  A service  is  defined 
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as  a single  communication  link  provided  by  the  network  (e.g.,  Ku-Band 
Single  Access  Return,  or  Multiple  Access  Return).  All  performance  data 
received  at  the  NCC  is  service  specific,  and  thus  faults  are  detected 
and  diagnosed  from  a service  perspective  within  the  context  of  the  event 
in  which  they  occur. 

Space  Shuttle  support  was  selected  for  this  initial  FIESTA  prototype 
development.  A Shuttle  event  consists  of  three  services:  S-Band  Single 

Access  Forward  (SSAF),  S-Band  Single  Access  Return  (SSAR),  and  Ku-Band 
Single  Access  Return  (KSAR). 

Figure  10  illustrates  the  type  of  data  organization  which  was  employed 
to  separate  generic  Shuttle  support  knowledge  from  event-specific 
knowledge  and  event-specific  knowledge  from  service-specific/fault- 
related  knowledge.  (The  ART  development  package  supports  this  tree-like 
organization,  which  includes  inheritance,  via  its  viewpoint  mechanism. 
The  nodes  are  referred  to  as  viewpoints  and  this  terminology  will  be 
employed) . 

The  root  viewpoint  contains  the  static  knowledge  base  (e.g.,  generic 
knowledge  of  the  Space  Network)  as  well  as  the  dynamic  situation  data. 
The  viewpoints  sprouted  off  the  root  relate  to  separate  user  events 
currently  monitored  by  the  operator.  Event-specific  knowledge,  such  as 
appropriate  nominal  values  and  ranges,  scheduled  equipment  chains,  and 
event  status  and  trends,  reside  in  this  viewpoint.  The  event  viewpoints 
have  access  (through  inheritance)  to  the  background  knowledge  and 
situation  data  from  the  root  viewpoint.  All  monitoring  and  real-time 
service  support  occurs  in  this  event  viewpoint. 

When  FIESTA  detects  an  anomaly  on  a specific  service,  it  sprouts  a new 
viewpoint  off  the  affected  event  node.  This  is  termed  a diagnostic 
episode.  Detection  of  faults  on  other  services  will  in  turn  result  in 
new  (diagnostic  episode)  viewpoints  sprouted  off  the  event  node.  This 
allows  the  system  to  independently  reason  about  each  diagnostic  episode 
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and  also  to  share  information  among  simultaneous  diagnostic  episodes 
(searching  for  commonalities)  through  the  event  viewpoint,  where  they 
share  a mutual  parent. 

6.2  ACQUISITION  DETERMINATION 

The  concept  of  acquisition  plays  a major  role  in  FIESTA'S  diagnostic 
approach  due  to  signal  behavior  differences  before,  during,  and  after 
acquisition.  The  normal  event  start  time  for  the  Shuttle  precedes 
actual  signal  and  data  acquisition  by  several  minutes.  This  implies 
that  for  the  first  several  minutes  of  service  the  performance  parameters 
will  indicate  the  presence  of  no  signal  and  no  data.  As  the  Shuttle 
comes  into  line-of-sight  of  the  TORS,  the  signal  may  behave  erratically 
before  finally  locking  up.  Not  until  the  signal  exhibits  steady  signal- 
strength  and  demodulator- lock  values  will  the  operators  consider  service 
nominal.  In  addition,  an  important  differentiation  must  be  made  between 
signal  and  data  acquisition  because: 

• Signal  acquisition  can  occur  without  data  acquisition 

• The  Shuttle  may  schedule  data  on  a channel  for  an  entire  event 
but  only  transmit  on  that  channel  for  a portion  of  that  event 

• Positive  signal  acquisition  without  data  acquisition  points 
the  problem  to  different  diagnostic  areas  than  combined 
negative  signal  and  data  acquisition. 

The  FIESTA  design  had  to  account  for  these  operational  characteristics 
to  recognize  that  Shuttle  services  routinely  lock  up  late,  that  erratic 
behavior  can  be  expected  during  acquisition,  and  that  acquisition  is  a 
two-step  process  (signal  and  data). 

Immediately  following  event  startup,  FIESTA  tracks  the  status  of  all 
signal-related  performance  parameters  for  the  return  services.  When 
these  parameters  have  remained  nominal  for  two  consecutive  minutes  on  a 
particular  service,  FIESTA  determines  acquisition  is  complete  and  will 
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begin  to  monitor  the  service  for  ensuing  anomalies.  Any  signal-related 
out-of-range  or  out-of-tolerance  conditions  that  are  detected  will  no 
longer  be  considered  acquisition  idiosyncrasies  but  actual  faults.  At 
this  point  FIESTA  changes  the  status  of  the  service  from  "ACQUIRING"  to 
"NOMINAL"  both  internally  and  externally  (notifying  the  user).  Data 
acquisition  is  handled  similarly  through  monitoring  of  appropriate  bit/ 
symbol -sync  lock  and  frame-sync  lock  parameters. 

6.3  FAULT  DETECTION 

On  the  surface,  fault  detection  seems  trivial:  Identify  anomalous 

conditions  through  the  monitoring  of  performance  parameters  or  through 
user  notification  and  initiate  the  fault  diagnosis  process.  Upon  closer 
inspection,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex  and  logic-based  than  one 
would  first  expect.  Before  operators  can  recognize  an  out-of-tolerance 
or  out-of -range  condition,  they  must  first  identify  (albeit  subconsciously) 
the  nominal  value  or  range  that  Is  exceeded.  For  example,  nominal 
signal  strength  range  will  vary  among  users  and  allocated  equipment 
chains.  Operators  also  routinely  ignore  apparent  signal  or  data 
dropouts  caused  by  service  configurations,  reconfigurations,  and 
service-to-service  handovers.  The  ability  to  differentiate  seemingly 
anomalous  behavior  from  actual  anomalous  behavior  is  an  expert 
capability  that  is  easily  overlooked.  FIESTA  anticipates  the  majority 
of  these  types  of  conditions  and  does  not  open  up  diagnostic  episodes 
for  expected  service  dropouts.  This  capability  proves  to  be  extremely 
important  for  system  performance  considerations  to  avoid  paying 
unnecessary  diagnostic  processing  penalties  and  to  minimize  false 
alarms. 

Fault  detection  rules  provide  an  independent  source  of  network  status 
information  to  the  diagnostic  rules.  Diagnostic  rules  rely  on  this 
network  status  data  to  reason  about  current  conditions.  The  detection 
rules  monitor  for  anomalous  conditions,  detect  non-nominal  parameters 
and  initiate  diagnostic  episodes  based  on  detected  conditions,  continue 
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to  monitor  and  provide  network  status  information  to  the  diagnostic 
rules  through  a diagnostic  episode,  and  determine  when  the  diagnostic 
episode  can  be  terminated. 

6.4  FAULT  DIAGNOSIS 

To  model  the  fault  diagnosis  process,  the  FIESTA  design  tried  to  parallel 
the  thought  patterns  of  the  experts  by  selecting  the  most  likely  fault 
from  a pool  of  known  possibilities.  While  experts  often  arrive  at  the 
solution  immediately,  the  subconscious  steps  they  took  to  get  there  will 
comprise  the  diagnostic  methodology  FIESTA  needs  to  follow.  The  model 
developed  involves  hypothesizing  all  known  fault  causes  and  fault 
locations  (at  a high  level),  immediately  ruling  out  some  or  most,  and 
pursuing  others  to  a lower  level  of  detail.  This  hierarchical  fault 
cause/location  model  utilizes  a hypothetical  reasoning  structure  to  rank 
the  possibilities  and  present  the  most  likely  pair. 

The  highest  level  hierarchical  breakdown  occurs  between  fault  location 
and  fault  cause.  Both  of  these  branches  provide  significant  information 
on  fault  conditions  in  the  network.  The  two  branches  can  be  viewed  as 
two  independent  experts,  a fault  location  expert  who  determines  the 
point  at  which  data  was  lost  and  a fault  cause  expert  who  explains 
why.  After  their  analysis,  the  two  experts  confer  and  present  the  most 
likely  fault  location  and  cause  to  provide  a twofold  explanation  of  the 
anomaly. 

Utilizing  the  natural  hierarchy  of  TDRSS  Network  fault  causes  and  fault 
locations  provides  FIESTA  with  the  flexibility  to  diagnose  locations  and 
causes  in  as  much  detail  as  possible.  In  some  cases,  the  available  data 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  pin  down  a specific  piece  of  equipment  or  a 
particular  network  operator,  but  the  data  may  be  sufficient  to  isolate 
the  location  to  a network  element  (e.g.,  a specific  ground  terminal), 
set  of  elements  (e.g.,  either  the  Shuttle  or  the  relay  satellite),  or 
isolate  the  cause  to  an  operational  type  of  error  at  a high  level. 
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Hence,  this  structure  attempts  to  give  the  diagnosis  as  much  flexibility 
and  depth  to  accommodate  varying  levels  of  operator  experience  and  skill 
and  to  adapt  to  a variety  of  data  availability  conditions. 

6.5  UNCERTAINTY  MANAGEMENT 

A fundamental  design  characteristic  of  an  expert  system  is  its  uncer- 
tainty management  approach.  The  inferences  humans  make  are  often 
uncertain;  certain  conditions  may  "suggest,"  "sometimes  result  in,"  or 
"may  mean"  a corresponding  conclusion.  Thus,  a mechanism  must  be 
developed  to: 

• Represent  probabilistic  statements; 

• Gather  and  combine  evidence  for  and/or  against  a certain 
hypothesis;  and 

• Present  this  hypothesis  and  its  "certainty"  to  the  user. 

Various  alternatives  exist  for  representation  of  uncertainty  (Dempster- 
Shafer  Theory  of  Evidence,  fuzzy  logic,  Bayesian  inference).  The 
technique  chosen  for  FIESTA  was  the  MYCIN  CF  Model  [1]. 

The  following  reasons  form  the  basis  for  our  choice  of  the  CF  Model: 

(1)  the  MYCIN  CF  Model  is  a standard  in  the  field  in  that  it  has  with- 
stood the  test  of  time,  scrutiny,  and  numerous  implementations  outside 
of  its  original  application;  (2)  the  MYCIN  domain  was  diagnostic  as  is 
FIESTA'S  — FIESTA  monitors  incoming  symptoms  (network  performance 
data),  detects  and  diagnoses  the  problem  and  acts  as  an  operational 
consultant;  and  (3)  this  model  is  easily  implementable  via  LISP  and  ART 
code.  Another  feature  we  have  found  through  our  prototyping  efforts  is 
that  the  CF  Model  is  easily  understandable  and  integrates  well  into  the 
operational  psyche  of  its  intended  user  community. 


(lj  Buchanan,  B.  G.,  and  Shortcliff,  E.  M.,  1984.  Rule-Based  Expert 

System:  The  MYCIN  Experiments  of  the  Stanford  Heuristic  Programming 

Project,  Reading,  Mass.,  Addison-Wesley. 
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Summary 

This  paper  has  presented  some  highlights  of  the  expert  system  FIESTA  and 
the  knowledge  engineering  effort  which  has  supported  its  development. 
FIESTA  Is  targeted  for  on-line  deployment  in  the  NCC.  Current 
development  efforts  are  focused  on  the  transition  from  its  current 
standalone  prototype  mode  to  that  of  an  on-line  test  bed  environment. 
Issues  of  real-time  data  acquisition  and  real-time  performance  of  the 
demonstrated  capabilities  are  currently  being  addressed.  These  capa- 
bilities support  the  operational  concepts  of  automation  and  provide  an 
Illustration  of  how  expert  system  methodology  can  expand  automation 
concepts  to  Include  reasoning  and  decision  aid  support. 
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ABSTRACT 


An  expert  system  is  being  developed  to  support  vehicle 
anomaly  diagnosis  for  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope.  Following 
a study  of  safemode  entry  analyses,  a prototype  system  was 
developed  which  reads  engineering  telemetry  formats,  and, 
when  a safemode  event  is  detected,  extracts  telemetry  from 
the  downlink  and  writes  it  into  a knowledge  base  for  more 
detailed  analysis.  The  prototype  then  summarizes  vehicle 
events  (limits  exceeded,  specific  failures,  etc.).  This 
prototype,  the  Telemetry  Analysis  Logic  for  Operations 
Support  (TALOS)  uses  the  Lockheed  Expert  System  (LES)  shell, 
and  includes  over  1600  facts,  230  rules,  and  27  goals. 
Although  considered  a prototype,  it  is  already  an 
operationally  useful  system. 

The  history  leading  into  the  TALOS  prototype  will  be 
discussed,  an  overview  of  the  present  TALOS  system  will  be 
presented,  and  the  role  of  the  TALOS  system  in  contingency 
planning  will  be  delineated. 
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The  Hubble  Space  Telescope  ( HST ) is  not,  for  the  most  part, 
an  autonomous  spacecraft.  Its  engineering  telemetry  will  be 
monitored  for  vehicle  health  and  safety  on  a nearly 
continuous  basis  from  the  ST  Operations  Control  Center 
(STOCC)  at  the  NASA/Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  in 
Greenbelt , MD.  STOCC  personnel  must  recognize  and  respond 
to  anomalies  by  initiating  the  appropriate  contingency 
procedures.  One  exception  to  this  dependance  on  ground 
personnel  is  the  vehicle  safemode  system.  An  on-board 
computer  continually  tests  critical  vehicle  subsystems. 

When  one  of  these  tests  fails,  a predefined  sequence  of 
stored  commands  is  exercised  to  place  the  vehicle  in  a safe 
configuration,  or  a "saf emode” . Several  safemodes  have  been 
defined  and  are  activated  depending  on  the  nature  and 
severity  of  the  malfunction.  Each  safemode  is  designed  to 
isolate  the  failed  subsystem  or  component  and  then  to  place 
the  vehicle  in  a stable,  powerconserving  attitude.  The 
safemode  system  buys  time  for  the  STOCC  personnel  to  respond 
to  a serious  on-board  situation.  It  is  still  incumbent  upon 
the  STOCC  to  recognize  that  the  vehicle  has  entered 
safemode,  to  determine  which  safemode  test  or  tests  have 
failed,  and  to  diagnose  the  cause  of  the  problem.  These 
tasks  must  be  acomplished  before  the  vehicle  can  be 
recovered  and  the  science  schedule  resumed.  The  development 
of  tools  that  can  speed  up  these  analyses,  therefore,  has  a 
very  high  payoff  for  enhancing  mission  operations. 

Analysis  of  a vehicle  safemode  event  requires  analyzing  raw 
telemetry  which  appears  in  one  of  a variety  of  formats 
depending  upon,  among  other  things,  the  type  of  safemode 
entry  (which  is  to  be  determined!).  Following  a safemode 
recovery  study  in  1984,  it  was  recognized  that,  because  of 
the  complexity  of  this  task,  some  sort  of  ground  software 
assistance  would  be  needed  if  the  HST  were  to  be  operated 
efficiently.  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space  Company,  the 
Mission  Operations  Contractor  (MOC)  for  HST,  undertook  to 
write  a prototype  expert  system  (the  Telemetry  Analysis 
Logic  for  Operations  Support,  TALOS,  system)  to  attack  this 
problem  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1986. 

In  its  current  state  of  development,  TALOS  operates  in 
either  of  two  modes.  In  the  monitor  mode,  TALOS  scans  a 
telemetry  history  file  (optionally  starting  from  a specified 
time)  and  looks  for  the  existence  of  any  safemode  event;  if 
an  event  is  found,  it  automatically  changes  to  the 
diagnostic  mode.  Upon  entering  the  diagnostic  mode,  TALOS 
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extracts  the  values  of  specific  telemetry  monitors  from  the 
history  file  and  writes  them  to  the  system  knowledge  base. 
The  TALOS  system  then  performs  the  following  analysis  tasks: 

determines  whether  the  HST  itself  is  in  a safemode; 

and  if  so, 

assesses  the  sequence  of  vehicle  events, 

summarizes  what  happened  and  when,  and 

verifies  that  the  vehicle  response  was  correct. 

If  desired,  the  operator  can  ask  for  a rationale  explaining 
why  any  particular  conclusion  was  reached.  The  TALOS  system 
consists  of  four  major  subsystems,  of  which  two  were 
provided  by  the  MOC  and  two  were  provided  in  the  Lockheed 
Expert  System  (LES)  shell: 

- a Data  Interface  (developed  by  the  MOC) 

- a Knowledge  Base  (populated  by  the  MOC), 

- an  Inference  Engine  (provided  by  LES),  and 

- a Knowledge  Interface  (also  provided  by  LES,  but 
customized  for  this  application). 

The  Data  Interface  consists  of  an  adaptive  telemetry 
extraction  program  written  in  FORTRAN.  Presently  it  reads 
data  only  from  an  HST  engineering  telemetry  history  tape; 
enhancements  will  allow  reading  real-time  engineering 
telemetry  streams  or  disk-based  data.  The  extractor  selects 
170  monitors  (data  points)  out  of  the  4690  monitors 
available,  and  performs  quality  checks  before  reformatting 
and  forwarding  the  data.  Eleven  telemetry  formats  are 
available,  with  up  to  4015  parameters  being  downlinked  in 
any  one  format.  Each  of  these  parameters  are  sampled  at 
least  once  every  two  minutes,  and  some  are  sampled  many 
times  in  that  interval.  The  telemetry  format  itself  may  be 
changed  autonomously  by  the  HST  spacecraft  when  a safemode 
situation  is  encountered.  Format  changes  in  the  telemetry 
stream  are  recognized  automatically  and  are  handled  almost 
instantaneously  by  the  Data  Interface.  The  set  of  monitors 
being  extracted  can  be  changed  in  less  than  five  seconds 
under  the  control  of  either  the  console  operator  or  the 
expert  system.  The  telemetry  commutation  schemes  are  stored 
in  a database  and  are  subject  to  change  during  the  mission. 
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However,  a different  commutation  scheme  can  be  loaded  into 
TALOS  in  a matter  of  seconds  under  either  operator  or  expert 
system  control.  Thus,  old  data  can  be  revisited  for 
testing,  training,  or  comparison  purposes  without  requiring 
significant  software  changes  or  substantial  operator 
intervention . 

The  Knowledge  Base  includes  1600  facts,  230  rules,  and  27 
goals.  As  an  entity,  it  is  already  more  knowledgeable  about 
safemode  entry  than  the  average  console  operator  was  during 
the  Ground  System  Thermal-Vacuum  Test.  Knowledge  is 
represented  in  four  ways: 

backward  chaining,  goal-driven  rules 
(if  ...  then . . . ) , 

forward  chaining,  data-driven  rules 
(when  . . . then. . . ) , 

facts  stored  as  slots  in  frames,  and 

goals  which  can  be  run  concurrently  with  dynamically 
changeable  priorities. 
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The  following  example  illustrates  a Backward  Chaining  Rule 
in  the  Knowledge  Base: 

HEADING: 


RULE_NAME 
FROM_WHOM 
ACT_TIME 
AUTHOR  ENGLISH 


' SMEVENT1 * 

'BRYANT  CRUSE’ 

'17  NOV  1986' 

'If,  after  a gyro  test  failure  in  low'- 
' mode,  the  gyros  are  found  in  high'- 
' mode,  the  software  response  to  the * - 
' test  failure  is  nominal.' 


IF: 


TYPE_ENTRY 

ACTOR 

ACTI ON_VERB 
OBJECT 


'STATE' 

' RESULT [SMTEST( PNAME=SMTEST1 ) ] ' 

I = f 

' FAILED' 


TYPE_ENTRY 

ACTOR 

ACTION_VERB 

OBJECT 


’STATE  ' 

’ VALUE [ MONITOR ( PNAME=QDFHILO ) ] ’ 

I s I 
'0' 


TYPE_ENTRY 

ACTOR 

ACTION_VERB 

OBJECT 


THEN: 


'ACTION' 

’ ROBOT (PNAME  = LES)  ' 

'PRINT' 

'The  DF-224  has  responded  normally  to  '- 
' DESCRIPTION [SMEVENT( PNAME  = SMEVENT1 ) ] . ' 


TYPE_ENTRY 

ACTOR 

ACTION_VERB 

OBJECT 

LIKELIHOOD 


'STATE' 

' EFFECT [SMEVENT( PNAME=SMEVENT1 ) ] ' 

t s I 

' VERIFI ED_NOMINAL ’ 

’ 100  ' 


This  rule  fires  when  the  condition  following  the  THEN 
statement  is  exactly  matched  by  a condition  following  an  IF 
statement  of  another  rule  or  by  an  Hypothesis  statement  of  a 
goal.  When  the  rule  fires  the  system  then  tries  to  find  a 
match  for  the  conditions  following  the  IF  statement  in  in 
the  knowledge  base  or  in  the  THEN  clauses  of  other  rules. 
Note  the  ACTION  statement  (third  entry  under  IF).  LES  will 
execute  such  a statement  in  an  IF  clause  when  the  other  two 
statements  are  matched.  In  this  case,  a text  block  is 
written  to  the  screen  to  inform  the  user  of  the  result. 
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The  following  example  illustrates  a Forward  Chaining  rule: 
HEADING: 


RULE  NAME 
FROM  WHOM 
ACT  TIME 
AUTHOR_ENGLISH 

* SMWHEN-9  * 

'BRYANT  CRUSE* 

* 9-DEC-1986 ' 

'When  the  value  of  DTMFDC  (telemetry  * - 

* format  data  content  monitor)  is  *- 

' determined  and  it  is  not  equal  to  * - 
' 145  (S  format)  or  48  (C  format)  then*- 
' the  number  of  safemode  events  equals  * - 
' the  value  safemode  fault  recorder *- 

* pointer  divided  by  8.* 

WHEN: 

TYPE  ENTRY 
ACTOR 

ACTION_VERB 

'STATE  CHANGE’ 

’ VALUETMONITOR(PNAME=SSFRPTR) ] * 
’IS  DETERMINED* 

TYPE  ENTRY 
ACTOR 

ACTION_VERB 

* STATE ' 

* VALUE [MONITOR( PNAME=DTMFDC ) ] * 
* IS_DETERMINED* 

TYPE  ENTRY 
ACTOR 

ACTION  VERB 
OBJECT 

'STATE* 

’ VALUE [MONITOR( PNAME=DTMFDC) ] * 
1 * _ 1 

' 145* 

TYPE  ENTRY 
ACTOR 

ACTION  VERB 
OBJECT 

' STATE ' 

' VALUE [MONITOR ( PNAME=DTMFDC ) ] ' 
1 **"  — » 

*48* 

THEN: 

TYPE  ENTRY 
ACTOR 

ACTION  VERB 
OBJECT 

'STATE  CHANGE* 

'NUMBER  OF  EVENTS [EVENT  SEQUENCE ( PNAME= ' 
'SMSEQUENCE) ] ’ 

1 = t 

’ VALUE [ MON I TOR ( PNAME  = SSFRP  TR ) ] / 3* 

This  rule  will  fire  only  when  all  four  conditions  following 
the  WHEN  statement  are  met.  Those  conditions  are  checked  by 
the  system  each  time  a condition  defined  by  a TYPE_ENTRY  of 
'STATE  CHANGE*  undergoes  some  change  in  the  knowledge  base. 
When  the  rule  fires,  the  condition  following  the  THEN 
statement  becomes  true. 
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The  following  example  illustrates  a simple  category  file 
storing  facts  in  slots  in  frames.  This  file  defines  the 
different  safemodes  to  the  expert  system.  Any  number  of 
attributes  can  be  defined. 

FILENAME :SAFEMODE_LEVEL. CAT 

SAFEMODE  LEVEL 


/***  ATTRIBUTE  DEFINITIONS 


ATTRI BUTE_NAME  ACTIVE 
TYPE_ATTRIBUTE  ACTIVE 
ASKABLE  ACTIVE 


’ TRUE-FALSE  * 
'FALSE' 


ATTRIBUTE_NAME  GROUND_COMMANDED 

TYPE_ATTRIBUTE  GROUND_COMMANDED  ’TRUE-FALSE' 

ASKABLE  GROUND_COMMANDED  'TRUE' 

/***  TOKENS 


PNAME 

DESCRIPTION 


SMLEVELO ’ 

No  safemode  events  have  occurred. 


PNAME 

DESCRIPTION 


SMLEVEL1 ' 

The  vehicle  is  in  Inertial  Hold  Mode. 


PNAME 

DESCRIPTION 


' SMLEVEL2 ' 

' The  vehicle  is  in  Software  Sunpoint 
Safemode.  ' 


PNAME 

DESCRIPTION 


' SMLEVEL3 ' 

' The  vehicle  is  in  Hardware  Sunpoint 
Safemode . ' 


PNAME 

DESCRIPTION 


' SMLEVEL4 ' 

' The  vehicle  is  in  Gravity  Gradient 
Mode . ' 


PNAME 

DESCRIPTION 


' SMLEVEL5 ' 

' The  vehicle  is  not  in  Safemode. ’- 
’ However  one  or  more  safemode  events 
have  occurred . ' 


The  following  example  illustrates  a Goal  with  a default 
priority  of  95: 


PNAME 

DESCRIPTION 

GOAL_PRIORI TY 
SUBJECT_CATEGORY 
FIND_ALL_SOLUTIONS 
GOAL_RESULT_PUTOUT 
GOAL  MESSAGE 


' SMGOAL4 ' 

'determine  the  safemode  level  if 
any  ' 

*95  ’ 

' DETERM  I NE__SAFEMODE_LEVEL  ' 

' TRUE ' 

'FALSE* 

’I  am  now  determining  whether 
the  vehicle’- 

' has  entered  safemode  and  if  so 
what  level . ' 


HYPOTHESIS 


' (ACTIVE [SAFEMODE_LEVEL( PNAME=SMLEVELO ) ] = 
' ACTIVE [SAFEMODE_LEVEL( PNAME=SMLEVEL1 ) ] = 
’ ACTIVE [SAFEMODE_LEVEL ( PNAME=SMLEVEL2 ) ] = 
’ ACTIVE [ SAFEMODE_LEVEL ( PNAME=SMLEVEL3 ) ] = 
‘ ACTIVE [SAFEMODE_LEVEL ( PNAME=SMLEVEL5 ) ] = 
’ ACTIVE [SAFEMODE  LEVEL ( PNAME=SMLEVEL6 ) ] = 


Within  LES  it  is  possible  to  alter  the  priori 
cause  a new  line  of  reasoning  to  be  pursued, 
implemented  using  a forward  chaining  rule  of 


TRUE 

X 

1 _ 

TRUE 

X 

1 _ 

TRUE 

X 

1 _ 

TRUE 

X 

r _ 

TRUE 

X 

f _ 

TRUE 

) r 

ty  of 

a 

goal 

This  change  is 
a type  generally 


called  "Demons".  An  example  of  a demon  follows: 


HEADING: 


RULEJMAME 
FROM_WHOM 
ACT_TIME 
AUTHOR  ENGLISH 


* SMWHEN— 0 1 ’ 

’BRYANT  CRUSE' 

’ ll-AUG-1986 ' 

'When  no  safemode  events  have  occurred '- 
' reduce  the  priority  of  Goal-6  to  0' 


WHEN: 


TYPE_ENTRY 

ACTOR 

ACTION_VERB 

OBJECT 


’ S TAT E_C HANG E ’ 

' ACTIVE [ SAFEMODE_LE VEL ( PNAME  = SMLEVEL0 ) J ' 

I _ t 

'TRUE ' 


THEN: 


TYPE_ENTRY 

ACTOR 

ACTION_VERB 

OBJECT 


' S TAT E_C HANG E ’ 

' GOAL_PRIORITY [GOAL( PNAME=SMG0AL6 ) ] ’ 

I = t 

•O' 
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The  Inference  Engine  provides  the  standard  expert  system 
functions.  While  in  the  monitor  mode,  TALOS  reasons  in  a 
data-driven  manner  and  awaits  the  detection  of  a safemode 
event  before  proceeding  with  the  analysis.  20  of  the  27 
defined  goals  are  initially  set  to  a priority  of  zero.  Upon 
entering  the  diagnostic  mode,  TALOS  begins  processing 
goal-driven,  backward  chaining  rules.  Then,  the  priority  of 
a goal  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  data-driven  forward 
chaining  rules,  depending  upon  how  the  analysis  proceeds. 
(Did  this  fail?  Are  these  monitors  available  in  this 
format?,  etc.)  New  data  can  cause  further  refinements  of 
the  priorities.  Thus  LES  is  capable  of  abandoning  one  line 
of  reasoning  and  switching  to  another  course  of  analysis 
depending  upon  what  it  discovers  about  the  state  of  the  HST 
spacecraft . 

The  Knowledge  Interface  (user  interface)  uses  windows  to 
keep  the  operator  appraised  of  what  it  has  found.  At  any 
time,  one  window  is  maintaining  summary  statistics  on 
safemode  events,  while  another  window  is  giving  details  of 
the  ongoing  analysis.  At  the  conclusion  of  its  analysis, 
TALOS  presents  its  findings  and  the  operator  may  ask  for  a 
printout,  or  may  ask  for  a detailed  rationale  behind  the 
findings.  By  design,  TALOS  serves  to  advise  the  operator 
and  cannot  of  and  by  itself  issue  any  corrective  commands  to 
the  HST  spacecraft. 

The  TALOS  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  scan  a telemetry 
history  tape,  to  identify  an  initial  safemode  event,  and  to 
analyse  a complex  sequence  of  events  correctly.  A 
particularly  complex  but  logically  consistant  series  of 
safemode  events  were  placed  on  a telemetry  history  tape 
using  the  Hardware/Software  Laboratory  at  Lockheed  in 
Sunnyvale,  CA.  Analysis  of  the  telemetry  to  decipher  this 
sequence  would  present  a real  challenge,  even  to  the  most 
expert  analyst,  would  typically  require  an  hour.  This 
sequence  of  failures  proceeds  as  follows: 

First,  the  current  in  the  vehicle's  magnetic  torquer 
bars  exceeds  safe  limits.  This  anomaly  causes  a 
safemode  test  to  fail,  and  an  on-board  computer 
commands  the  vehicle  to  the  first  level  of  safemode: 
Software  Sunpoint. 

As  a result,  the  solar  panels  are  commanded  to 
rotate.  But,  since  there  are  no  solar  panels  in  the 
laboratory,  another  safemode  test  fails. 
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Next  the  battery  depth-of-d ischarge  fails  through 
two  successive  limits  (logically,  since  the  solar 
arrays  are  mis-al igned ) . This  last  failure  would 
normally  result  in  entry  into  the  next  level  of 
safemode:  Hardware  Sunpoint. 

In  this  last  level  of  safemode,  a backup  computer 
shuts  down  the  primary  on-board  computer.  However, 
the  lab  doesn't  have  a backup  computer  either,  so 
the  vehicle  response  is  again  anomalous. 

The  printout  produced  at  the  end  of  the  analysis  clearly 
shows  this  sequence  of  events.  On  an  unloaded  system,  this 
entire  analysis  takes  only  a few  minutes. 

TALOS  should  be  understood  as  applying  current  technology  to 
the  contingency  analysis  problem.  Contingency  planning 
includes : 

anomaly  recognition, 
immediate  action  definition, 
diagnostic  techniques,  and 
recovery  plans. 

Present  TALOS  capabilities  include  fault  identification  with 
rationale.  Contingency  planning  maps  directly  into  present 
and  potential  TALOS  functions;  the  further  development  of 
TALOS  will  build  on  our  contingency  planning.  Conversely, 
TALOS  will  provide  a framework  for  codifying  such  planning. 

By  merging  the  two,  it  is  expected  that  the  TALOS  development 
will  force  higher  degrees  of  organization,  consistency  and 
completeness  upon  the  contingency  planning  process.  The  cost 
will  be  in  training  operations  personnel  to  care  and  feed  the 
TALOS  knowledge  base,  and  in  the  time  it  takes  for  these 
people  to  insert  their  contingency  plans  into  the  knowledge 
base  itself.  However,  by  testing  TALOS  against  HST 
spacecraft  or  simulator  data,  the  contingency  analyses  can  be 
validated  directly,  a more  thorough  testing  of  TALOS  is 
provided,  and  a training  tool  is  provided  for  personnel. 
Further,  the  self-documenting  nature  of  the  TALOS  knowledge 
base  provides  paper  procedures  when  needed,  while  the 
explanation  feature  of  TALOS  provides  a teaching  tool  for  new 
personnel  and  develops  rationales  for  some  unexpected  cases. 
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Development  costs  thus  far  have  been  on  the  order  of  a few 
months  of  effort  and  liberated  time  on  a shared  VAX/8600 
(TALOS  also  operates  quite  well  solo  on  a MicroVAX  II/GPX). 
The  concept  has  been  demonstrated,  and  its  capabilities  will 
be  expanded.  The  near-term  development  of  additional  TALOS 
capabilities  will  proceed  cautiously,  as  the  a cost  of 
augmenting  contingency  planning  with  an  expert  system  will 
have  to  be  ascertained.  TALOS  will  not  be  immediately 
expanded  to  cover  all  possible  contingencies,  but  instead 
will  be  directed  at  a small  number  of  high  return  situations. 
Three  diagnostic  modules  will  be  added  to  service  the 
pointing  control  system  (PCS),  the  electrical  power  system 
(EPS),  and  the  data  management  system  (DMS),  and  these 
modules  will  be  limited  to  handling  contingencies  related  to 
vehicle  safemodes. 

The  results  to  date  have  been  very  promising. 
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A HIERARCHICALLY  DISTRIBUTED  ARCHITECTURE  FOR 


FAULT  ISOLATION  EXPERT  SYSTEMS  ON  THE  SPACE  STATION+ 
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STANFORD  TELECOMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 


The  SAFTIES  (Space  Station  Axiomatic  Fault  Isolating  Expert  Systems) 

System  deals  with  the  hierarchical  distribution  of  control  and  knowledge 
among  independent  expert  systems  doing  fault  isolation  and  scheduling  of 
Space  Station  subsystems.  On  its  lower  level,  fault  isolation  is  per- 
formed on  individual  subsystems.  These  fault  isolation  expert  systems 
contain  knowledge  about  the  performance  requirements  of  their  particular 
subsystem  and  corrective  procedures  which  may  be  involved  in  response  to 
certain  performance  errors.  They  can  control  the  functions  of  equipment 
in  their  system  and  coordinate  system  task  schedules.  On  a higher 
level,  the  Executive  contains  knowledge  of  all  resources,  task  schedules 
for  all  subsystems,  and  the  relative  priority  of  all  resources  and 
tasks.  The  executive  can  override  any  subsystem  task  schedule  in  order 
to  resolve  use  conflicts  or  resolve  errors  that  require  resources  from 
multiple  subsystems.  Interprocessor  communication  is  implemented  using 
the  SAFTIES  Communications  Interface  (SCI).  SCI  is  an  application  layer 
protocol  which  supports  the  SAFTIES  distributed  multi-level  architecture. 

1.0  INTRODUCTION 

The  SAFTIES  project  included  the  following  goals: 

• Design  a hierarchical  system  where  one  expert  system  (executive) 
coordinates  many  expert  systems  to  isolate  faults  and  do  related 
processing. 


+ Work  supported  under  NASA  contract  NAS5-292B0. 

* Sue  Cofer  participated  in  this  project  while  employed  by  STI.  She  is 
currently  associated  with  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
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• Define  a communications  protocol  (applications  layer)  to  support 
expert  system  interaction 

t Build  a demonstration  system  which  will  form  the  basis  for  a test 
bed  for  further  definition  and  evaluation  of  distributed  expert 
system  capabilities 


This  paper  provides  an  overview  of  the  demonstration  system  which  was 
developed  to  provide  a proof -of -concept  testbed  for  achievabi lity  of  these 
goals. 


2.0  THE  DISTRIBUTED  HIERARCHICAL  CONFIGURATION 

Many  of  the  feasibility  questions  associated  with  distributed  processing  and 
hierarchical  control  can  be  most  readily  addressed  in  a testbed  configura- 
tion. Fault  isolation  was  selected  as  the  base-level  element  in  the 
hierarchy.  In  order  to  develop  requirements  which  would  support  the 
development  of  a meaningful  test  bed  demonstration,  it  was  necessary  to 
identify  specific  areas  where  the  fault  isolation  would  be  performed. 
Selection  was  influenced  by  an  awareness  of  the  potential  long-term  space- 
based  applications.  The  general  domain  areas  chosen  for  this  processing  were 

1)  Robotics  system  (FIRES) 

2)  Communications  system  (FIESTA) 

3)  Environmental  factors  reporting  system  (FISHES) 

To  support  project  objectives,  the  architecture  for  a Space  station  Axiomatic 
FaulT  Isolating  Expert  System  (SAFTIES)  (shown  in  Figure  1)  was  developed. 

As  the  figure  indicates,  two  levels  of  control  are  present.  Within  the  lower 
level,  the  separate  expert  systems  are  operating  on  their  defined  domains  of 
responsibility.  Communication  between  levels  is  provided  by  the  SCI  (SAFTIES 
Communications  Interface).  The  DMS  (Data  Management  System)  which  would 
support  the  SCI  is  presented  symbolically  in  the  overview. 
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FIGURE  1:  SAFTIES  SYSTEM  OVERVIEW 
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On  the  upper  level,  the  executive  function  provides  conflict  resolution 
between  the  various  subsystems  as  well  as  allowing  for  the  optimal 
satisfaction  of  mission  objectives  by  enforcing  a prioritization  of  subsystem 
objectives. 

A hardware  configuration  which  would  provide  a distributed  environment  was 
identified.  Functional  allocation  over  the  hardware  conf iguration  was 
performed  with  establishment  of  hierarchical  control  as  a major  driver.  This 
resulted  in  the  functional  allocation  shown  in  Figure  2. 

3.0  THE  SAFETIES  COMMUNICATION  INTERFACE  (SCI) 

This  implementation  concerned  itself  primarily  with  the  application  layer  of 
the  ISO  Basic  Reference  Model  of  Open  Systems  Interconnection.  A 
summary  of  the  desired  capabilities  are  given  in  Table  1.  Table  2 gives 
a list  of  the  different  kinds  of  message  types  used  in  the  SAFTIES 
demonstration.  There  are  many  other  types  of  messages  that  could  be 
used  in  a full-fledged  distributed  system.  The  goal  of  the  SCI  protocol 
is  to  allow  expert  systems  to  "plug  in"  to  SAFTIES  with  minimal 
alterations. 

The  Art  Implementation 


The  lower  level  expert  systems,  running  in  ART  on  the  Symbolics  3640, 
receive  SCI  data  as  follows:  between  every  rule  that  fires,  the  serial 

line  is  read  to  see  if  data  is  present;  if  so,  it  reads  the  data  and 
asserts  it  as  a fact;  if  not,  processing  continues  as  normal. 

The  Pascal  Implementation 

The  Executive,  running  in  Pascal  on  the  Sperry  IT/PC,  receives  SCI  data 
as  follows:  whenever  the  screen  is  idle  (waiting  for  input  from  the 
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user)  and  before  the  keyboard  is  checked  to  see  if  an  input  is  received, 
the  serial  "com"  ports  1 and  2 are  checked  to  see  if  data  is  present;  if 
so,  it  reads  it.  This  is  done  on  the  DOS  BIOS  level  using  interrupts 
and  status  registers.  If  it  reads  the  serial  line  and  data  is  present, 
it  analyzes  the  data  read  to  make  sure  an  entire  SCI  record  is  read;  if 
not,  it  issues  consecutive  reads  until  the  entire  SCI  record  is 
received.  If  no  data  is  present  on  either  serial  line,  it  checks  the 
keyboard  for  activity. 

4.0  TESTBED  CONFIGURATION  COMPONENTS 

This  section  presents  each  of  the  testbed  configuration  components.  In 
Section  4.1  the  simulation  approach  to  data  generation  is  described. 

The  three  independent  expert  systems  are  presented  in  Section  4.2. 
Section  4.3  then  describes  the  executive  expert  system. 

4.1  SIMULATION  DRIVERS 

Drivers  are  used  to  generate  performance  data  and  simulate  faults.  The 
simulation  driver  for  each  fault  isolation  expert  system  is  written  in 
SLAM  (Simulation  Language  for  Alternative  Modeling);  a summary  of  the 
drivers  is  given  in  Table  3.  There  are  separate  drivers  for  each  expert 
system.  The  variety  and  quantity  of  equipment  for  which  data  is 
generated  within  each  simulator  is  limited  only  by  physical  resources  of 
the  host  hardware.  A nominal  value,  high  and  low  tolerance  values, 
equipment  code,  and  station  (location  of  the  equipment)  are  assigned  to 
each  data  generating  equipment.  Every  5 seconds  a "reading"  is  taken; 
under  normal  circumstances,  the  "reading"  is  a random  number  with  a 
triangular  distribution  (mean  as  the  normal  value,  normal  tolerance  as 
low  value,  high  tolerance  as  high  value).  At  random  time  periods, 
however,  these  values  will  fall  out  of  range.  How  the  numbers  fall  out 
of  range  is  determined  by  the  type  of  error. 
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TABLE  3 

SUMMARY  OF  SIMULATION  DRIVERS 


• WRITTEN  IN  SLAM  (SIMULATION  LANGUAGE  FOR  ALTERNATIVE  MOOELING) 

t A NOMINAL  VALUE,  HIGH  TOLERANCE  AND  LOW  TOLERANCE  IS  INITIALLY  ASSIGNED 
TO  EACH  RESOURCE 

• EVERY  5 SECONDS  DATA  IS  GENERATED  FROM  ALL  RESOURCES  SUPPORTING  SERVICES 
AND  EVENTS;  FOR  EACH  RESOURCE,  IT  IS  A RANDOM  NUMBER  TRIANGULARLY 
DISTRIBUTED  BASED  ON  THAT  RESOURCE'S  NOMINAL,  HIGH  TOLERANCE  AND  LOW 
TOLERANCE  VALUES 

• ERRORS  INVOLVING  RESOURCE  PERFORMANCE  ARE  GENERATED  BOTH  RANOOMLY  AND  AT 
PRESET  TIMES;  WHEN  AN  ERROR  HAS  OCCURRED,  THAT  RESOURCE  VALUE  WILL: 

- EXCEED  HIGH  TOLERANCE 

— SLOWLY 
— QUICKLY 
— MEDIATELY 
— DELAYED 

- EXCEED  LOW  TOLERANCE 

— SLOWLY 
— QUICKLY 
— MEDIATELY 
— DELAYED 

- START  AND  REMAIN  AT  AN  OUT-OF-RANGE  VALUE 

ONCE  IN  ERROR,  THE  ERROR  REMAINS  FOR  A RANDOM  TIME  PERIOD. 
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4.2  THE  INDEPENDENT  EXPERT  SYSTEMS 

In  this  section  the  expert  system  nodes  which  occur  in  the  SAFTIES 
hierarchy  are  presented.  These  consist  of  the  three  base  level  expert 
systems,  FIRES  (robotics),  FISHES  (environment),  FIESTA  (communications) 
and  the  top  level  EXECUTIVE  EXPERT  SYSTEM  (EES). 

4.2.1  FIRES  (Fault  Isolation  for  Robot  Expert  System) 

4.2. 1. 1 The  FIRES  System.  An  overview  of  FIRES  requirements  is 
presented  in  Table  4.  The  FIRES  expert  system  node  receives 
performance/status  data  from  a robotics  system.  For  purposes  of  the 
testbed  prototyping  a Scara-type  robot  arm  (4  degrees  of  freedom)  was 
selected  for  simulation.  Readings  on  various  aspects  of  the  arm 
operations  are  reported  to  FIRES  every  five  seconds.  All  readings  by 
FIRES  are  assumed  to  have  a nominal  value  and  an  accepted  range  of 
operation  as  shown  in  Table  5. 

The  FIRES  system  employs  a data-driven  approach  to  diagnosis.  When 
performance  values  which  fall  outside  the  acceptable  range  are 
encountered  the  relevant  detection  rules  are  activated.  The  detection 
rules  then  report  the  anomaly  and  summarize  the  information  in  a manner 
to  support  further  diagnostic  processing. 

For  the  FIRES  system.  Fault  Diagnosis  has  been  implemented  using  a 
pattern-matching  technique  in  a production  system  paradigm.  This 
implementation  illustrates  the  technique  of  inferring  fault  causes 
directly  from  specific  patterns  of  anomalies. 

For  the  demonstration  prototype,  fault  isolation  was  followed  by  sending 
notification  to  the  executive. 

FIRES  is  implemented  on  a SYMBOLICS  3640  using  the  Automated  Reasoning 
Tool  (ART)  from  INFERENCE  Corporation.  ART  is  an  Expert  System  (ES) 
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TABLE  4 

FIRES  REQUIREMENTS  SUMMARY 


FAULT  ISOLATION  FOR  ROBOTICS 
EXPERT  SYSTEMS  (FIRES) 


• FUNCTIONS 

- ISOLATE  FAULTS  IN  THE  ROBOT  OPERATING  SYSTEM 

- INFORM  EXECUTIVE  OF  MISSION  CRITICAL  FAULTS  (ALARMS) 

• INPUTS 

- EVENT  SCHEDULE  (CONTAINING  ROBOT  RESOURCE  CONFIGURATION  DATA) 

- COKWANO  (FROM  EXECUTIVE) 

- PERFORMANCE  DATA  (FROM  ROBOT  RESOURCES) 

— JOINT  POSITION  ANO/OR  TORQUE 
— DRIVE  TORQUE 

— GRIPPER  (TACTILE  SENSOR,  POSITION,  FORCE) 

— SENSOR  DATA  (VISION,  FIBER  OPTICS,  THERMAL,  PRESSURE, 
STRAIN  GAUGE) 

• OUTPUTS 

- FI  DIAGNOSTIC  DATA 

- EVENT  STATUS,  AS  REQUESTED 

- RESOURCE  PERFORMANCE  AND  CONFIGURATION  DATA,  AS  REQUESTED 

• HARDWARE 

- SYMBOLICS  3640  (WITH  OPTION  TO  MOVE  TO  MICROVAX  II  AI  STATION) 

- COAXIAL  AND  SERIAL  CABLES 

• COFWUNICATIONS 

- RS232  SERIAL  INTERFACE  TO  SPERRY  IT 

- ETHERNET  (CHAOSNET)  CONNECTION  TO  VAX 

• SOFTWARE 

- ART 

- LISP 
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TABLE  5 


FIRES  MONITORING  PARAMETERS 
(NOMINAL  VALUES  AND  ACCEPTABLE  RANGES) 


NOMINAL 

VALUE 

LOW 

TOLERANCE 

HIGH 

TOLERANCE 

EQUIPMENT 

CODE 

STATION/ 

LOCATION 

CODE 

ROBOT-BATTERY 

18.0 

12.0 

24.0 

E01 

01 

SERVO  TORQUE 

10.0 

0.0 

20.0 

E02 

01 

ARM  VELOCITY 

0.0 

-18.0 

18.0 

E03 

02 

GRIP-FORCE 

4.0 

3.0 

5.0 

E04 

03 

GRIP-SENSE 

1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

E05 

03 
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Development  Tool  which  supports  rapid  prototyping.  By  providing  basic 
ES  constructs,  it  allows  expert  system  development  to  concentrate  on  the 
knowledge  engineering  aspects  of  the  task. 

4.2. 1.2  FIRES  Simulation  Driver.  The  FIRES  driver  simulates  5 
performance  monitoring  pieces  of  equipment,  obtaining  readings  of 
battery  power,  servo  motor  torque,  arm  velocity,  gripper  force  and 
gripper  presence  sensor. 

There  are  6 possible  errors  which  may  occur: 

1)  Arm  locked  in  place  (collision  with  obstacle) 

2)  Incorrect  gripper  (possibly  incorrect  configuration  in 
schedule) 

3)  Dropped  object 

4)  Arm  broken  (collision  with  obstacle  (wall)  at  high  velocity) 

5)  Arm  payload  exceeded  (picking  up  an  object  too  heavy  for  the 
robot) 

6)  Battery  low  on  power 

These  errors  occur  randomly,  approximately  one  error  per  minute.  At  the 
end  of  the  error,  which  lasts  approximately  30  seconds,  the  readings 
return  to  acceptable  range,  indicating  a correction  has  occurred. 

4.2.2  FISHES  (Fault  Isolation  for  Space  Station  Health/Status  Expert 
System) 

4.2.2. 1 The  FISHES  System.  The  FISHES  expert  system  node  receives 
performance  data  which  is  associated  with  health  and  status  for  an 
assigned  area  of  the  spacecraft.  Requirements  and  monitored 
parameters  similar  to  those  presented  for  the  FIRES  system  were 
developed  for  FISHES. 

The  data-driven  approach  employed  in  FISHES  was  also  applied  for 
detection  of  anomalies  in  the  FIRES  domain.  The  same  form  of  pattern- 
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matching  strategy  employed  in  FISHES  was  adopted  for  FIRES.  This 
logical  replication  allowed  for  the  timely  availability  of  the  FIRES 
node  during  development  and  implementation  of  the  testbed. 

There  was  also  physical  replication  since  FISHES  has  also  been 
implemented  on  a SYMBOLICS  3640  using  ART. 

4. 2. 2. 2 FISHES  Simulation  Driver.  The  FISHES  driver  simulates  6 

performance  monitoring  pieces  of  equipment,  obtaining  readings  of  cabin 
temperature,  cabin  pressure,  percent  oxygen,  percent  particulates,  and 
the  spacecraft  power  consumption  and  power  generation. 

There  are  four  possible  errors  which  can  occur: 

1)  Hole  in  spacecraft  (broken  seal,  puncture  due  to  poor  docking 
or  meteor,  etc.) 

2)  Fire  in  cabin 

3)  Faulty  air  filter 

4)  Faulty  pressure  reading  (indicating  a malfunction  in  the 
monitoring  equipment  itself) 

These  errors  occur  randomly,  approximately  one  every  minute,  and  last 
for  approximately  30  seconds.  When  the  error  is  completed,  the  readings 
return  to  within  the  acceptable  range. 

4.2.3  FIESTA  (Fault  Isolation  Expert  System  for  TDRSS  Applications) 

4.2.3. 1 The  FIESTA  System.  The  specific  requirements  which  are 
relevant  to  the  SAFTIES  project  are  summarized  in  Table  6. 

FIESTA  is  an  evolving  prototype  expert  system  which  has  been  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  NASA/GSFC  Code  532-1.*  FIESTA  is  designed  to 
isolate  faults  in  a communication  network.  The  requirements  guiding  the 


* Work  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Bendix  Field  Engineering 
Corporation,  NASA  contract  NAS5-27600. 
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TABLE  6 

FIESTA  REQUIREMENTS  SUMMARY 
(SAFTIES  RELATED) 


FAULT  ISOLATION  EXPERT  SYSTEM  FOR 
TDRSS  APPLICATIONS  (FIESTA) 

• 

FUNCTIONS 

- RECEIVE  AND  MONITOR  SPACE  NETWORK  STATUS  INFORMATION 

- ISOLATE  FAULTS  WHICH  OCCUR  ON  THE  NETWORK 

- INFORM  EES  OF  ISOLATED  FAULTS 

• 

INPUTS 

- STATUS  INFORMATION  IN  THE  FORM  OF  NASA'S  CURRENT  HIGH  SPEED 
MESSAGES 

• 

OUTPUTS 

- HIGH  LEVEL  FAULT  ISOLATION  DIAGNOSTIC  DATA 

- ALARMS 

• 

HARDWARE 

- SYMBOLICS  3640 

• 

COMMUNICATIONS 

- RS232  SERIAL  INTERFACE  TO  SPERRY  IT 

- ETHERNET  (CHAOSNET)  CONNECTION  TO  VAX 

• 

SOFTWARE 

- ART 

- LISP 

- — - - — - - _ 
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FIESTA  development  are  contained  in  "FIESTA  Project  Development  Folder/ 
Volume  II:  Prototype  Requirements  Specification"  (STI/E-25190A, 

17  December  1985).  These  requirements  define  FIESTA  operating  as  a 
standalone  testbed.  FIESTA  employs  a highly  developed  Axiomatic/ 
Hypothetical  approach  to  fault  isolation.  Inclusion  of  FIESTA  within 
the  distributed  hierarchy  allows  an  extensive  demonstration  of  this 
methodology. 

FIESTA  was  incorporated  in  the  distributed  hierarchy  via  the  SCI 
interface  described  earlier.  This  served  to  validate  the  expansion 
capabilities  afforded  by  the  SCI  protocol. 

4. 2. 3. 2 FIESTA  Simulation  Driver.  The  FIESTA  driver  simulates  12 
performance  monitoring  pieces  of  equipment.  Errors  in  any  service 
(KSAR,  SSAR  or  SSAF)  occur  as  follows: 

• The  signal  strength  starts  to  degrade 

• When  the  signal  strength  falls  below  3,  then  the  locks  go  to  0 

e The  number  of  frames  in  lock  starts  to  fall 

t When  the  frames  in  lock  equal  0,  then  the  data  present  goes  to  0. 

Again,  the  errors  occur  randomly  for  a random  amount  of  time.  At  the 
end  of  the  error,  the  readings  return  to  acceptable  ranges. 

4.3  THE  EXECUTIVE  EXPERT  SYSTEM  (EES) 

An  overview  of  the  requirements  established  for  the  Executive  Expert 
System  (EES)  are  presented  in  Table  7. 

4.3.1  The  Domain  of  EES 

EES  receives  high-level  fault  isolation  data  from  lower-level  expert 
systems.  In  addition,  EES  can  request  operational  parameters  as 
needed.  All  data  received  is  in  the  SCI  format.  Upon  receipt  of 
notification  of  a fault,  the  Executive  determines  a corrective  action 
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TABLE  7 


EXECUTIVE  EXPERT  SYSTEM  (EES) 
REQUIREMENTS  SU>f<ARY 


• DESCRIPTION 

- EXPERT  SYSTEM  SHELL  DESIGNED  TO  AID  ASTRONAUT/USER  IN  SCHEDULING, 
COORDINATING,  AND  CONTROLLING  OF  DISTRIBUTED  EXPERT  SYSTEMS  IN  THE 
SPACE  STATION 

• FUNCTIONS 

- PROVIDE  HUMAN  INTERFACE/WORKSTATION  TO 

— RETRIEVE  INFORMATION  FROM  EXPERT  SYSTEMS 
— COMMAND 

— EFFECT  FAULT  ISOLATION  PROCESSING 

- RECEIVE  FAULT  ISOLATION  DIAGNOSIS  FROM  DISTRIBUTED  FAULT  ISOLATION 
EXPERT  SYSTEMS  AND  SCHEDULE  CORRECTIVE  EVENT(S) 

- ALLOCATE  ASSIGNED  RESOURCES,  RESOLVING  CONFLICTS  AS  THEY  ARISE 

- SCHEDULE  EVENTS  BASED  ON  PRIORITIES,  NEED,  AND  REQUESTS 

• INPUTS 

- SPACE  STATION  EVENT  SCHEDULES  (FROM  NASA  OR  SCHEDULER  EXPERT  SYSTEM) 

- HIGH  LEVEL  PERFORMANCE  DATA 

- FAULT  ISOLATION  DIAGNOSTIC  DATA 

- EVENT  STATUS 

- HUMAN  EXPERT  INPUT  AND  OVERRIDES 

• OUTPUTS 

- COMMAND  (TO  LOWER  EXPERT  SYSTEMS) 

- REQUEST  FOR  INFORMATION 

- EVENT  SCHEDULES  AND  PRIORITIES 

- NOTIFICATION  TO  GROUND  OF  NONCORRECTABLE  ERRORS 

- HISTORY  FILE 

• HARDWARE 

- SPERRY  IT 

— 7.14  MHz  CLOCK 

— COLOR  GRAPHICS  MONITOR 

- SERIAL  CABLES 

• COttflJNICATIONS 

- 2RS232  SERIAL  INTERFACE  TO  SYMBOLICS  3640 

• SOFTWARE 

- EXPERT  SYSTEM  WRITTEN  IN  TURBO  PASCAL 

- SYNCHRONOUS  COWUNICATIONS  ON  BOTH  SERIAL  LINES  ACHIEVED 
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and  schedules  it,  based  on  the  current  operating  state  of  the  system 
using  a "least  cost"  algorithm. 

4.3.2  EES  User's  Operational  Description 

The  console  normally  displays  the  main  menu  (shown  in  Figure  3). 

When  this  and  most  all  other  screens  are  displayed,  EES  is  ready  to 
accept  input  from  the  user  or  receive  data  from  lower  level  expert 
systems. 

For  example,  if  item  2 (FIRES  details)  is  selected  from  the  main  menu, 
the  FIRES  menu  is  displayed  (see  Figure  4)  which  allows  FIRES  specific 
options  to  be  selected. 

Whenever  a fault  is  isolated  by  one  of  the  lower  level  expert  systems 
and  sent  to  EES,  the  operator  is  alerted  to  an  anomolous  situation. 
Notification  is  accomplished  via  an  alarm  window  which  pops  up  (non- 
destructi vely)  in  whatever  window  is  currently  active.  Figure  5 
provides  an  illustration  of  this  feature. 

5.0  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  major  thrust  of  this  investigation  was  the  establishment  of  the 
framework  for  a test  bed  capable  of  supporting  an  investigation  of 
distributed  expert  system  processing  with  hierarchically  organized 
domains  of  responsibility  and  control.  As  described  in  this  paper,  the 
framework  has  been  established. 

The  current  configuration  consists  of  an  executive  system  which 
coordinates  the  activities  of  three  individual  expert  systems  at  the 
next  lower  hierarchical  level.  The  secondary  level  expert  systems  have 
separate  domains  and  provide  status  summaries  on  their  individual  areas 
of  responsibility  to  the  executive.  Although  the  domains  are  separate, 
the  functions  are  similar,  namely  performance  monitoring,  fault 
detection  and  fault  isolation. 
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1:  FISHES  detail* 

2:  FIRES  devils 
3:  FIESTA  detail* 

A:  Display  reswrce/events  jtatas 
5:  Oijpliy  sisrn  history 
5:  Ctan|e  fault  isolation  paranoters 
E:  End  session 


FIGURE  3:  MAIN  MENU 


FIGURE  4:  FIRES  MENU 
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FIGURE  5:  ALARM  WINDOW  NOTIFICATION  (ROBOT  ARM  MANIPULATION  WINDOW  ACTIVE) 
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A major  conclusion  reached  during  this  investigation  is  that  a network 
consisting  of  multiple  expert  systems  with  hierarchically  distributed 
control  can  be  readily  established.  The  feasibility  of  such  a 
configuration  was  verified  by  establishing  a operational  test  bed 
exhibiting  these  characteristics. 

The  simulation  data  was  correctly  monitored  by  the  separate  fault 
isolation  system;  nominal  conditions  being  (implicitly)  noted  and 
non-nominal  being  detected.  A review  of  the  data  indicated  that  the 
anomalies  were  being  correctly  identified.  The  executive  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  co-ordinate  the  resource  of  independent  systems  and 
correctly  assign  available  resources  to  achieve  problem  resolution. 

Another  major  conclusion  (also  implemented  in  the  demonstration  test  bed 
environment)  involved  techniques  for  implementing  the  hierarchical 
control.  It  was  shown  that  conventional  software  engineering  techniques 
in  the  area  of  communication  protocol,  integrated  with  an  expert  system 
executive  process,  was  capable  of  supporting  the  candidate  architecture. 
The  SCI  was  also  shown  to  be  capable  of  supporting  integration  of  an 
existing  expert  system  (FIESTA)  into  the  hierarchical  structure. 

Many  open  questions  remain  in  the  area  of  di.tributed  processing  and 
control.  The  initial  test  bed  structure  provides  an  environment  to 
support  investigations  is  this  area. 
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The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  further 
automation  of  the  Payload  Operations  Control  Centers, 
specifically  the  Mission  Operations  Room,  by  using  a series 
of  expert  systems  interconnected  together.  The  feasibility 
of  using  expert  systems  in  the  Mission  Operations  Room  is 
presently  being  determined.  The  expert  system  under 
development  is  called  the  Communications  Link  Expert 
Assistance  Resource  (CLEAR)  project.  It  is  the  first 

control  center  expert  system  being  designed  and  implemented 
at  Goddard.  It  will  demonstrate  the  feasibility  and 
practicality  of  expert  systems  in  a real-time  control  center 
environment.  This  paper  has  a twofold  purpose.  The  first 
is  to  briefly  describe  the  present  effort  of  the  CLEAR 
expert  system  under  development.  The  second  is  to  describe 
how  a series  of  interacting  expert  systems  could  be 
developed  to  almost  totally  automate  the  Mission  Operations 
Room  within  the  control  center.  This  paper  will  describe 
how  these  expert  systems  would  be  put  together  and  what 
functions  they  could  perform  in  the  control  center.  These 
efforts  will  provide  a great  deal  of  applicability  toward 
the  automation  of  the  space  station. 

Keywords:  Automation,  Control  Center,  Expert  System, 
Real-time 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  means  by  which 
automation  software,  specifically  expert  systems,  can  be 
developed  for  the  spacecraft  control  centers  at  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center.  These  control  centers  provide  an 

excellent  environment  to  test  the  feasibility  and 

practicality  of  real-time  expert  systems.  This  paper  will 
detail  the  control  center  environment,  what  work  has  already 
been  started  and  how  a series  of  interconnected  expert 
systems  will  work  together.  Finally,  summarizing  this 

concept  of  expert  systems  in  this  real-time  environment  will 
provide  the  expertise  necessary  for  both  the  ground  system 
and  onboard  system  of  the  space  station. 

Environment 

There  are  two  types  of  spacecraft  control  centers  at 

Goddard.  The  dedicated  control  center,  such  as  the  Space 
Telescope,  which  handles  only  one  mission  and  the 


Multisatellite  Operations  Control  Center  (MSOCC)  which 
supports  a number  of  simultaneous  missions.  This  automation 
effort  that  is  proposed  would  work  equally  as  well  in  either 
type  of  control  center.  The  expert  system  presently  under 
development  will  be  used  in  the  MSOCC  for  the  Cosmic 
Background  Explorer  (COBE) . This  effort  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  paper. 

The  control  center  environment  is  a combination  of  hardware 
and  software.  The  hardware  for  the  control  center  is  made 
up  of  a front  end  computer  system  to  frame  synchronize  the 
telemetry  data;  the  main  computer  system  which  performs  all 
of  the  processing  on  the  telemetry  data  and  commanding  the 
satellite;  and  the  workstations  located  in  the  Mission 
Operations  Room  (MOR) . This  main  computer  system  is 
commonly  called  the  Application  Processor  (AP) . While  the 
front  end  computer  is  called  the  Telemetry  and  Command  (TAC) 
system.  The  function  of  the  MOR  is  to  provide  a location 
where  the  Flight  Operations  Team  works  to  monitor  and 
control  the  spacecraft.  The  MOR  contains  workstations  and 
stripchart  recorders  to  display  the  data  that  has  arrived  at 
the  AP.  The  software  developed  for  the  mission  resides  on 
all  of  the  hardware  systems  used  to  support  the  satellite. 
Figure  1 provides  a descriptive  layout  of  the  spacecraft  to 
ground  system. 

There  are  several  very  important  aspects  that  must  be 
accounted  for  in  this  type  of  environment. 

a.  The  control  center  receives  a real-time  flow  of 
asynchronous  data. 

b.  There  is  a large  amount  of  data  to  process. 

c.  There  must  be  a continuous  performance  assessment  of 
the  spacecraft  and  all  of  its  subsystems  in  real-time. 

d.  The  expert  system  must  be  on  a separate  computer 
system  and  receive  all  of  the  data  electronically  in 
real-time  from  the  AP.  The  primary  reason  for  a separate 
system  is  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  existing  real-time 
software  and  operations. 

e.  The  expert  system  must  be  able  to  interact  with  the 
human  analyst  in  real-time  while  receiving  the  data. 

f.  A time  dependency  is  critical  to  this  large  amount 
of  uncertain  data. 

What  this  last  point  means  is  that  the  expert  systems  are 
required  to  take  into  account  what  the  short  and  long  term 
trends  are  to  the  data.  Consequently,  the  system  must 
construct  an  internal  history  of  the  data  to  develop  a trend 
analysis.  This  trend  analysis  will  indicate  how  the 
spacecraft  or  instruments  will  be  performing  in  the  near 
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term.  The  expert  systems  must  also  be  able  to  relate  the 
data  from  different  areas.  This  capability  will  provide  a 
multi-focus  analysis  of  the  incoming  information.  This  is 
similar  in  nature  to  the  human  information  gathering 

capabilities  in  which  pieces  of  disparate  information  forms 
a whole  concept.  This  would  be  the  meta-knowledge  required 
to  develop  the  generalities  for  the  system  to  use  in 
determining  problems  with  the  spacecraft.  This 

meta-knowledge  will  provide  the  expert  system  with  the 

overall  concepts  on  how  the  spacecraft  and  its  subsystems 

should  operate  together.  It  will  provide  some  capabilities 

for  the  expert  system  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  spacecraft.  Finally  for  this  type  of 
environment,  there  are  three  types  of  systems  that  can  be 
developed. 

a.  Passive  system  — This  expert  system  acts  only  as  a 
recommender  of  actions  for  the  spacecraft  analyst.  This 
system  does  not  take  any  actions  and  is  not  provided  that 
capability.  This  is  the  type  of  system  that  must  initially 
be  developed  for  control  centers. 

b.  Active  system  — This  type  of  expert  system 
provides  all  of  the  capabilities  of  the  passive  system.  It 
also  can  be  directed  by  the  spacecraft  analyst  to  actually 
take  positive  action  to  correct  problems.  After  expert 
systems  have  proven  their  capabilities  to  find  and  solve 
problems,  then  an  active  system  may  prove  to  be  worthwhile. 

c.  Autonomous  system  — As  this  term  indicates,  this 
system  would  perform  all  actions  in  finding,  solving  and 
correcting  problems.  It  would  operate  independently  of  the 
spacecraft  analyst  and  would  only  present  the  problem  and 
actions  taken  both  during  and  immediately  after  the  event. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  first  expert  systems  to  be 
installed  in  a control  center  will  be  of  the  passive  type. 
All  actions  will  be  taken  by  the  analyst  on  a separate 
workstation  in  the  MOR.  Eventually,  after  expert  systems 
have  been  proven,  an  active  system  can  be  implemented.  The 
autonomous  system  will  take  a great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
to  develop.  It  must  not  only  be  proven  to  be  safe  for  the 
spacecraft  but  also  be  accepted  by  the  operations  personnel. 

Present  Development 

The  expert  system  that  is  presently  being  developed  is 
called  the  Communications  Link  Expert  Assistance  Resource 
(CLEAR) . CLEAR  will  operate  in  the  Mission  Operations  Room 
during  real-time  passes  of  the  COBE  spacecraft.  This  is  the 
first  expert  system  to  be  put  into  an  operational  control 
center  environment  at  Goddard.  The  purpose  of  this  system 
will  be  to  monitor  and  help  solve  communications  problems 
between  the  COBE  spacecraft  and  the  Tracking  and  Data  Relay 
Satellite  (TDRS ) . CLEAR  is  a passive  system  that  advises 
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the  spacecraft  analyst  when  an  event  has  occurred  which 
indicates  the  COBE-TDRS  communications  link  is  degrading  or 
failed.  The  analyst  is  provided  with  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem.  It  is  the  analyst  who  decides  what  should  be 
done  and  uses  a voice  link  with  NCC  and  the  workstation  to 
solve  the  problem.  A detailed  description  of  CLEAR  is 
provided  in  another  paper. 

Proposed  Development 

Now  to  describe  how  a series  of  real-time  expert  systems 
could  be  installed  into  the  MOR.  These  expert  systems  would 
be  executing  on  a separate  system  from  the  AP.  Figure  2 
provides  a functional  layout  on  how  this  system  would 
operate.  The  basic  concept  is  that  the  AP  would  be 
providing  a continuous  stream  of  data  to  the  expert  systems 
during  the  real-time  pass  of  the  spacecraft.  The  main 
classes  of  data  that  would  be  provided  to  the  expert  systems 
are: 


a.  The  spacecraft  subsystem  data  such  as  attitude, 
power  or  electrical. 

b.  The  spacecraft  instrument  data  for  health  and 
operability. 

c.  Any  communications  information  from  the  Network 
Control  Center. 

i 

The  control  center  is  concerned  with  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  spacecraft  and  the  onboard  instrumentation.  So  the 
specific  purpose  of  this  system  is  to  monitor  the  data  sent 
to  it  by  the  AP  and  to  assist  the  spacecraft  analyst  in 
solving  problems  that  occur.  This  indicates  to  you  that  the 
system  must  initially  be  passive  so  that  the  human  remains 
in  total  control.  The  main  requirements  of  this  system  are: 

a.  It  must  be  designed  in  a modular  fashion  so  that 
lower  level  expert  systems  may  be  added  or  deleted  easily. 

b.  Each  of  the  systems  must  be  able  to  handle  multiple 
faults . 

c.  Each  of  the  systems  must  be  able  to  handle  any 
reconfigurations  of  the  spacecraft  subsystems. 

d.  The  systems  should  be  able  to  develop  estimates  on 
when  a component,  instrument  or  subsystem  is  failing  based 
on  trend  analysis. 

e.  This  system  must  be  able  to  accept  information  into 
the  data  base  from  the  spacecraft  analyst  via  the  user 
interface. 
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The  software  architecture  for  this  integrated  system  is 
shown  in  figure  3.  What  stands  out  immediately  is  the  main 
inference  engine  providing  messages  to  a blackboard  and  the 
lower  level  expert  systems  obtaining  those  messages 

addressed  to  them.  Each  expert  system  has  its  own  Knowledge 
Base  provided  for  that  subsystem.  Also  available  to  all  the 
expert  systems  are  the  Data  Base,  the  Data  Tables  and  the 
Logging  Facility.  The  Data  Base  contains  the  information 
about  the  spacecraft,  the  instruments,  the  different 

telemetry  formats  and  all  of  the  information  about  the  data 
itself,  for  example,  the  limits.  The  Data  Tables  contain 
all  of  the  incoming  data,  similar  in  nature  to  the  telemetry 
table  in  the  AP.  As  shown  in  figure  3,  the  blackboard  shown 
will  be  a circular  file  with  the  main  system  notifying  each 
subsystem  of  a problem.  The  subsystems  periodically  "wake 
up"  on  a short  time  span  and  check  the  blackboard  for  a 
message.  If  a subsystem  locates  a message,  it  will  read  and 
erase  the  entry  on  the  blackboard.  That  subsystem  will  then 
access  the  data  table  looking  for  its  specific  information 
and  use  its  detailed  knowledge  base  to  try  to  determine  the 
problem  or  event  that  occurred.  It  will  then  access  the 
user  interface  to  provide  this  information  to  the  spacecraft 
analyst.  The  reason  for  this  hierarchy  is  to  minimize  the 
number  of  subsystem  expert  systems  from  competing  for  the 
computer's  resources. 

Several  other  points  need  discussing  at  this  time.  This 

integrated  system  will  require  meta-knowledge;  the  ability 
to  solve  problems  by  combining  the  data  and  knowledge  from 
several  sources.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas  to 
develop  since  the  system  designer  must  be  able  to  glean  from 
the  spacecraft  analyst  all  of  the  factors  involved  in  making 
critical  decisions.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  rules  checked 
based  on  a telemetry  point.  The  system  must  be  given  a 
"higher"  knowledge  about  how  the  spacecraft  and  its 
subsystems  operate  together  and  also  how  to  "reason"  about 
the  telemetry  data.  This  leads  into  the  second  point  on  how 
to  work  with  the  uncertain  data.  The  most  popular  ways 
today  is  using  probability  techniques  and  fuzzy  logic  theory 
to  help  assist  the  inference  engine  in  determining  if  a 
problem  exists.  The  third  point  is  the  testing  of  this 
system.  With  the  hierarchy  of  systems  as  designed,  the 
testing  will  be  able  to  focus  in  on  each  part.  While  not 
perfect,  at  least  this  will  provide  a structured  technique 
that  is  in  use  today  for  testing  large  systems.  Finally, 
the  most  important  point  is  to  remember  to  keep  the  human 
"in  the  loop".  The  human  will  be  able  to  assist  the  expert 
system  and  correct  any  false  conclusion  that  had  been 
reached. 
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Summary 


As  was  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  chaining 
together  expert  systems  to  form  one  integrated  system  will 
automate  many  of  the  functions  of  a control  center.  This 
will  also  reduce  the  complexity  of  analyzing  all  of  the  data 
by  the  spacecraft  analyst.  If  this  concept  proves  to  be 
both  feasible  and  practical  and  can  actually  be  implemented 
to  work  properly  in  the  real  time  environment  of  a control 
center,  the  use  of  expert  systems  would  have  definite 
applicability  for  space  station  support.  The  control  center 
could  serve  as  the  initial  test  environment  on  how  expert 
systems  would  be  developed  and  installed  in  the  space 
station  and  any  attendant  ground  control  system. 
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GLOSSARY 


AP 

CLEAR 

COBE 

Control 

Center 

MOR 

NCC 

TAC 

TDRS 


Applications  Processor;  The  computer  system  that 
sends  command  data  to  the  spacecraft  and  receives 
the  telemetry  data,  decommutates  the  data  and 
sends  that  data  to  the  MOR. 

Communications  Link  Expert  Assistance  Resource; 
This  is  the  first  expert  system  being  developed 
for  use  in  the  control  center.  It  will  be  used 
for  the  COBE  spacecraft. 

Cosmic  Background  Explorer;  This  spacecraft  will 
be  the  the  first  at  Goddard  to  use  an  expert 
system  in  the  control  center. 

The  hardware  and  software  real  time  environment 
that  controls  the  spacecraft  and  monitors  its 
health  and  safety. 

Mission  Operations  Room;  That  part  of  the  control 
center  in  which  the  Flight  Operations  Team  works. 
It  contains  the  workstations,  displays  and  strip 
chart  recorders  to  display  the  data  from  the  AP. 

Network  Control  Center;  This  facility  provides  the 
management  for  allocating  and  regulating  network 
resources  to  support  network  users. 

Telemetry  and  Command  System;  The  front  end 
computer  system  that  frame  synchronizes  and  time 
tags  the  incoming  telemetry  data  before  sending  it 
to  the  AP.  It  receives  the  command  data  from  the 
AP  and  sends  it  out  to  NASCOM. 

Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite;  This  is  the 
communications  satellite  which  communicates  with 
the  spacecraft  and  White  Sands. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  Spacelab  Data  Processing  Facility  (SLDPF)  has  developed  expert  system 
prototypes  to  aid  in  the  performance  of  the  quality  assurance  function  of  Spacelab 
and/or  Attached  Shuttle  Payloads  (ASP)  processed  telemetry  data.  The  SLDPF 
functions  include  the  capturing,  quality  monitoring,  processing,  accounting,  and 
forwarding  of  data  from  Spacelab  and  ASP  missions  to  various  user  facilities.  The 
SLDPF  consists  of  two  functional  elements:  the  Spacelab  Input  Processing  System 

(SIPS)  and  the  Spacelab  Output  Processing  System  (SOPS) . The  two  expert  system 
prototypes  were  designed  to  determine  their  feasibility  and  potential  in  the 
quality  assurance  of  processed  telemetry  data.  The  SIPS  expert  system.  Knowledge 
System  Prototype,  (KSP) , uses  an  IBM  PC/AT  with  the  commercial  expert  system  shell 
0PS5+.  Extraction  of  knowledge  from  SIPS  experts  was  implemented  emulating  the 
duties  of  quality  assurance  analysts.  In  an  interactive  mode,  an  analyst  responds 
to  queries  resulting  in  instructions  and  decisions  governing  the  reprocessing, 
releasing  or  further  analysis/ troubleshooting  of  data.  Released  data  is  forwarded 
for  further  processing  on  the  SOPS  Sperry  1100/82.  The  data  are  edited,  time 
ordered  with  overlapping  data  removed,  decommutated,  and  quality  checked  before 
shipment.  The  SOPS  QA  analysts  isolate  problems  and  select  the  appropriate  action: 
either  accept  the  data  or  request  the  data  to  be  reprocessed.  The  SOPS  expert 
system  emulates  this  process  by  using  an  expert  system  shell,  CLIPS,  and  the 
Macintosh  personal  computer.  To  date,  these  prototypes  indicate  potential 
beneficial  results;  e,g.,  increase  analyst  productivity,  decrease  the  burden  of 
tedious  analysis,  provide  consistent  evaluations  of  data,  provide  concise 
historical  records,  provide  training  for  new  analysts,  and  expedite  the  operational 
retraining  of  reassigned  Spacelab  analysts.  The  logic  implemented  in  the  prototypes, 
the  limitations  of  the  personal  computers  utilized,  and  the  degree  of  accessibility  to 
input  data  have  led  to  an  operational  configuration.  This  configuration  is 
currently  under  development  and  on  completion  will  enhance  the  efficiency,  both  in 
time  and  quality,  of  releasing  Spacelab/ASP  data. 
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1 . 0  INTRODUCTDN 


Expert  system  applications  in  the  Information  Processing  Division  were  first 
considered  for  their  potential  to  expedite  the  SLDPF  operations,  in  particular,  the 
quality  assurance  (QA)  and  data  accounting  (DA)  analyst  functions  of  both  the 
Spacelab  Input  Processing  System  (SIPS)  and  the  Spacelab  Output  Processing  System 
(SOPS)  . Ihe  QA/DA  task  is  often  demanding  and  tediously  repetitive.  The  objective 
of  the  operational  expert  systems  is  to  assist  the  analyst  by  making  decisions  and 
suggesting  logical  analysis  paths  based  on  given  data  quality  information. 

The  expert  system  application  to  assist  the  QA  function  of  SIPS  was  assigned  to 
Lockheed  under  the  direction  of  Code  564 ; Lockheed  Quality  Assurance  Analysts 
(QAAs)  serve  as  experts,  and  system  engineers  perform  the  knowledge  engineering, 
coding  and  project  management.  The  application  to  assist  the  QA/DA  function  of 
SOPS  was  tasked  to  Code  522,  Code  564  and  Lockheed;  Lockheed  QA  analysts  serve  as 
experts,  Code  522  performs  the  knowledge  engineering  and  coding,  and  Code  564 
provides  the  project  management.  Code  564  SLDPF  personnel  provide  the  technical 
and  overall  guidance  of  the  two  projects. 

1 . 1 Implementation 

The  strategy  formulated  to  accomplish  the  prototypes  was  to  use  commercial  expert 
system  shells,  code  the  QA  knowledge  bases  within  the  shells  and  implement  the 
shells  on  personal  computers . The  SIPS  expert  system  effort  is  identified  as 
Knowledge  System  Prototype  (KSP)  . The  KSP  uses  OPS  5+  Development  System  with  a 
C language  interface  installed  on  an  IBM  PC/AT.  The  SOPS  expert  system  (ES)  was 
implemented'  on  an  Apple  Macintosh  with  CLIPS,  an  expert  system  building  tool,  and 
an  interface  written  by  Code  522. 

1.2  Spacelab  Data  Processing  Facility  (SLDPF)  Overview 

The  SLDPF  processes  experiment  payload  data  from  Spacelab  and  ASP  missions.  The 
SLDPF  functions  include  the  capturing,  quality  monitoring,  processing,  accounting, 
and  forwarding  of  data  to  various  user  facilities.  The  SLDPF  consists  of  two  major 
functional  elements;  the  Spacelab  Input  Processing  System  (SIPS)  and  the  Spacelab 
Output  Processing  System  (SOPS) . See  Figure  1. 

During  initial  SIPS  processing,  Ku-band  channel  2 and/or  channel  3 data  are  captured 
onto  high-density  tapes  (HDTs)  . The  primary  functions  in  this  phase  are  the  real- 
time capture,  the  monitoring  of  data  for  quality  and  status  coordination  with  the 
Spacelab  external  interfaces  such  as  the  Spacelab  Payload  Operations  Control  Center 
(POCC) , the  Mission  Control  Center,  and  the  Network  elements.  After  real-time 
capture,  the  HDTs,  including  playback  and  direct  access  channel  data  are  post- 
processed  to  produce  Spacelab  Experiment  Data  Tapes  (SEDTs)  and/or  Spacelab 
Input/Output  Data  Tapes  (SIETs) . 

To  complete  SIPS  processing,  analysts  perform  quality  assurance  analysis  by  the 
manual  evaluation  of  Spacelab  Quality  and  Accounting  Records  (SQARs) . This 
analysis  is  aided  with  information  from  several  Spacelab  reports  and  logs.  The 
results  of  the  QA  analysis  determines  the  release  of  SEDTs,  SIDTs  and  Spacelab 
Quality  and  Accounting  Tapes  (SQATs)  to  the  SOPS  or  to  users. 
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Additional  data  processing  is  performed  by  the  SOPS.  The  data  are  edited,  time 
ordered  with  overlapping  data  removed,  decommutated,  and  quality  checked  before 
shipment  to  users.  In  a similar  manner  to  the  SIPS  QA  analysis,  SOPS  QA  analysts 
combine  information  from  various  summary  reports  and  processed  logs  to  determine 
the  quality  of  data  and  to  decide  the  data  status  (release  or  reprocess) . 

2.0  CONFIGURATION  OF  PROTOTYPES 

2 . 1 SIPS  Knowledge  System  Prototype  (KSP) 

2.1.1  Overall  Description  and  Function 

The  SIPS  KSP  is  designed  to  emulate  the  performance  of  experienced  SIPS  QAAs  in  the 
evaluation  of  Spacelab  Quality  Control  and  Accounting  Records  (SQARs) . This 
function  is  currently  performed  through  the  examination  of  printouts  of  the  SQAR 
items. 

Initially,  three  problem  areas  were  identified:  gathering  the  expertise  of  the 

QAAs,  accessing  the  data  which  is  used  in  their  decision  making,  and  configuring 
the  system  on  an  IBM  PC  AT.  See  Figure  2 for  a diagram  of  the  KSP  configuration. 

The  first  task  was  the  gathering  of  expertise  of  the  QAAs  in  the  area  of  SQAR 
analysis  to  determine  if  this  area  is  a practical  choice  for  an  expert  system.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  expert  system  concept  would  work,  but  the  scope  of  the 
initial  effort  would  have  to  be  restricted  due  to  the  extensiveness  of  the 
application  and  the  limitations  of  the  prototype  hardware  and  software 
configuration.  Three  stages  of  analysis  were  established:  initial  evaluation, 

comparison  of  initial  and  redo  runs,  and  data  trends.  Each  could  stand  alone 
logically  but  needed  access  to  the  data  and  decisions  of  the  others.  This  problem 
was  addressed  by  the  use  of  a database  to  store  data  as  well  as  the  decisions  of 
each  stage.  The  use  of  the  database  allowed  the  expert  system  to  be  divided  into 
modules  to  run  with  the  available  memory  of  the  prototype  configuration. 

The  next  task  addressed  was  that  of  accessing  the  data  needed  for  the  decision 
making.  As  a test,  the  most  used  report,  the  Spacelab  Quality  Control  and 
Accounting  Record  (SQAR)  Report  was  downloaded  from  the  Gould  SEL  32/77  to  an  IBM 
PC  floppy  disk.  Code  was  added  to  the  system  to  read  the  downloaded  report  from 
the  floppy  and  to  store  the  data  in  the  database.  The  test  succeeded  and  dictated 
that  the  data  access  methods  should  be  automated. 

The  code  surrounding  the  database  continued  to  grow  to  include  database  creation 
and  loading,  data  validation,  data  maintenance,  SQAR  selection,  expert  system 
module  selection,  and  expert  system  report  selection.  This  module  is  known  as  the 
"Front  End"  because  it  controls  access  to  and  exit  from  the  other  expert  system 
modules. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  expert  system  is  divided  into  three  parts  or  stages. 
Each  stage  operates  independently  in  the  expert  system  environment.  As  the  expert 
system  modules  run,  pertinent  data  and  decisions  are  written  to  report  files  from 
which  data  base  updates  and  printed  summary  reports  are  generated.  A Spacelab 
Quality  Assurance  and  Accounting  Record  (SQAR)  must  first  be  evaluated  (Stage  1) . 
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Two  evaluated  SQARs  can  be  compared  and  the  better  one  selected  (Stage  2) . Trends 
are  investigated  in  Stage  3. 

2.1.2  KSP  Knowledge  Base 

The  rule-based  expert  system  tool  OPS5+  is  being  used  to  develop  the  knowledge  base 
for  the  KSP.  The  knowledge  elements  (rules)  are  in  the  following  form:  "IF 

<condition(s)  > THEN  <action(s)>."  The  KSP  knowledge  base  rules  are  organized  in  3 
groups  or  stages:  SQAR  evaluation,  SQAR  comparison,  and  trends  divided  (Figure  2) . 

2 . 1 . 2 . 1 SQAR  Evaluation  (Stage  1) 

In  the  SQAR  evaluation  phase  (Stage  1)  of  the  KSP  (Figure  3)  there  are  201  rules. 

The  SQAR  record  produced  by  the  Gould  SEL  32/77  is  examined  and  evaluated.  The  result 
is  a recommendation  to  accept  or  reprocess  the  file  in  question.  The  initial  SQAR 
record  is  placed  by  the  SIPS  software  automatically  in  one  of  four  categories: 
above  criteria,  abort,  hold,  or  null.  The  KSP  performs  further  examination  to 
determine  how  good  the  data  is  and  if  the  data  can  be  improved.  Analysis  occurs 
for  each  of  the  four  categories  and  actions  are  recommended  to  the  analyst.  A 
summary  file  is  created  during  the  expert  system  session  and  is  available  to  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Stage  1 expert  system  session. 

CATEGORIES: 

Above  Criteria.  SQARs  marked  "above  criteria"  are  examined  for  coverage  and 
recovery.  Missing  intervals  are  identified  and  pursued.  The  KSP  can  recommend 
one  of  three  choices:  "release  (above  criteria):,  "reprocess  (source  of 

improved  data  identified)",  or  "release  (below  criteria,  best  available)". 

Abort.  SQARs  marked  "abort"  are  examined  for  coverage,  cause  of  the  abort, 
recovery,  data  quality,  and  timing.  The  KSP  can  recommend  one  of  two  results: 

"release  (above  criteria)",  "reprocess  (abort)". 

Hold.  SQARs  marked  "hold"  are  a mixture  of  various  types  of  failures.  These  SQARs 
cure  examined  for  coverage,  missing  intervals,  bad  records,  and  duplicate  file 
components.  The  evaluation  proceeds  depending  on  the  problems  of  the  various  file 
components . Recovery,  partial  (channel)  abort,  data  quality,  timing,  scheduling, 
and  receipt  are  examined.  Several  different  types  of  failure  can  and  do  occur 
simultaneously.  The  KSP  examines  each  situation  and  can  recommend  "release  (above 
criteria)",  "reprocess  (abort)",  "reprocess  (source  of  improved  data  identified)", 
or  "release  (below  criteria)". 

Null.  SQARs  marked  "null"  are  one  of  two  types.  Either  no  data  was  scheduled  thus 
creating  a deliberate  pause,  or  data  was  scheduled  and  not  received.  The  KSP 
examines  the  timeline  for  scheduling  information  and  various  operators'  logs  to 
verify  data  receipt/non-receipt.  The  KSP  can  then  recommend  "release  (valid  null)", 
or  "reprocess  (data  expected)". 

2 . 1 . 2 . 2 SQAR  Comparison  (Stage  2 ) 

In  the  SQAR  comparison  phase  (Stage  2)  of  the  KSP  there  ore  130  rules.  This  stage 
allows  SQAR  records  evaluated  from  Stage  1 to  be  compared  and  evaluated 
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(Figure  4) . The  result  is  the  recommenda t ion  of  the  better  of  the  two  SQARs.  The 
comparisons  fall  into  three  categories;  two  null  files,  one  null  file  and  one 
non-null  file,  and  two  non-null  files.  Extensive  analysis  is  performed  on  two 
non-null  files.  A summary  report,  a detailed  report,  and  a final  status  report  are 
available  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Stage  2 expert  system  sessions. 

Two  Non-Null  Files.  The  most  meaningful  comparison  is  between  two  files  which  both 
contain  data.  These  files  must  have  the  same  number  of  channels,  and  the  channel 
IDs  must  correspond.  A system  of  weights  assigns  values  to  the  data  evaluation 
criteria  items:  total  frames,  elapsed  time,  recovery,  data  quality,  timing,  frames 

without  synchronization  errors,  and  frames  without  timing  errors.  Evaluations  are 
made  on  a channel  by  channel  basis  followed  by  a file  level  recommendation  at  the 
end. 


One  Null  File  and  One  Non-Null  File.  An  attempt  to  compare  a null  file  with  a 
non-null  file  will  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  non-null  file.  The  null  file  is  then 
marked  as  redundant. 

Two  Null  Files.  An  attempt  to  compare  two  null  files  is  virtually  a draw.  The 
file  with  the  longer  elapsed  time  is  selected  for  retention,  and  the  file  with  the 
shorter  elapsed  time  is  marked  as  redundant. 

2. 1.2.3  Trends  (Stage  3) 

Trends.  Stage  3 of  KSP  is  designed  to  identify  trends  from  the  evaluated  SQARs. 
Indication  of  trends  allows  for  identifying  troubleshooting  problem  areas.  For 
example,  "Do  the  majority  of  data  failures  occur  at  a certain  transmission  rate  or 
from  a certain  piece  of  equipment?"; "Are  certain  channels  failing  more  than 
others?";  "Are  most  aborts  located  in  the  same  channel  or  within  the  same  user 
group?".  As  a diagnostic  tool,  this  will  be  beneficial  in  solving  processing 
problems. 

2.1.3  KSP  User  Interface 

The  KSP  Front  End  interfaces  with  the  user  in  the  form  of  selection  and  input 
screens.  Required  responses  are  limited  to  one  key-stroke  if  default  values  are 
selected  (Figure  5) . Page  forward  and  page  backward  options  are  provided.  Data 
input/viewing  screens  are  provided  to  allow  input  and  data  maintenance  (Figure  6) . 

The  KSP  expert  system  Stage  1 interfaces  with  the  user  in  the  form  of  a running 
dialog.  It  is  initiated  by  loading  and  initializing  the  evaluation  program  after 
entering  the  0PS5+  environment  (Figure  7) . Data  not  directly  downloaded  is 
obtained  by  querying  the  user.  Response  requirements  are  limited  to  one 
character.  During  the  Stage  1 expert  system  operation,  a summary  report  is  created 
that  is  printed  on  request  (Figure  8)  . The  Stage  2 program  is  loaded  and 
initialized  to  perform  the  comparison  analysis  (Figure  9) . This  stage  operates 
without  intervention  from  the  user  as  the  SQAR  comparison  is  executed.  Oaring 
Stage  2 operation,  both  a summary  report  and  a detailed  report  are  created  and  may 
be  printed  on  request  (Figure  10  and  11)  . 
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Figure  6.  KSP  File  Menu 
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* Copyright  (c)  Computer  * Thought  Corp.,  1985,  1986.  * 

* Welcome  to  0PS5+  * 

* : (load  "eval.ops")  * 

* -****^-****jH*'A*'*^*'A**§****$****|*'**'*§**'**$'****^****$****^,****£***,*jf********  * z * 

*****f****f****f****f****f****f****f  * 

* : (watch  0)  * 

* : (make  start)  * 

* : (run)  * 

* * 


* 

* 

* 

* 


THEN  THE  KSP  STAGE  1 EXPERT  SYSTEM  RUNS 
UNTIL  ALL  THE  PRODUCTIONS 
HAVE  FIRED. 


* 


* 


* 


* . . * 

* WHEN  IT  IS  DONE,  THE  SYSTEM  RESPONDS  WITH  * 

* THE  MESSAGE:  * 


* No  production  true 

* : (exit) 

* Goodbye 


A 

A 

A 


Figure  7.  Load  KSP  Stage  1 


SQAR  EVALUATION 


AO 001 A/ 01 


FQC  - H 

File  expected  « 1001  seconds.  File  actual  - 716  seconds.  File  MI  = 285  seconds 
ACTION:  Process  HRM  file  when  received  from  DACON. 


Channel  - 1 CQC  * A 

Computed  frames  - 238607  Recovery  - 83.52814  percent. 

FAILURE:  Recovery/external. 

ACTION:  Set  CQC  to  F.  **  REPROCESS  ** 


Channel 

ACTION: 

ACTION: 

ACTION: 


- 14  CQC  - T 

Set  CQC  to  F.  **  REPROCESS  ** 

Set  PSC  to  REQ. 

Set  FQC  to  F.  **  REPROCESS  ** 


Figure  8 


KSP  Stage  1 Summary  Report 


* Copyright  (c)  Computer  * Thought  Corp. , 1985,  1986.  * 

* Welcome  to  0PS5+  * 

* : (load  "comp. ops”)  * 

* ****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****=  * 

* a***#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#****#  * 

* ****#****#****#****#****#****#****#  * 

* : (watch  0)  * 

* : (make  start)  * 

* : (run)  * 


THEN  THE  KSP  STAGE  2 EXPERT  SYSTEM  RUNS 
UNTIL  ALL  THE  PRODUCTIONS 
HAVE  FIRED. 


WHEN  IT  IS  DONE,  THE  SYSTEM  RESPONDS  WITH 
THE  MESSAGE: 


* No  production  true 

* : (exit) 

* Goodbye 


Figure  9.  Load  KSP  Stage  2 


CHANNEL  ID 

SQAR  COMPARISON 
A0003A/01 

SUMMARY 

B0004B/08 

3 

839.389800 

1355.610000 
* GREATER  * 

4 

1331.000000 
★ GREATER  * 

865.000000 

5 

1103.000000 
* GREATER  * 

1093.000000 

Total 

3273.389800 

3313.610000 
* GREATER  * 

Figure  10.  KSP  Stage  2 Summary  Report 
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DETAILED  CHANNEL  COMPARISON 

CHANNEL  ID  3 

A00Q3A/  1 

B0004B/  8 

Value 

Haight 

Value 

Weight 

Total  Frames 

142804 

266 

71402 

-133 

Delta  Time 

1348 

266 

674 

133 

Percent  Recovery 

77 

200 

77 

200 

QP1 

99*015000 

150.000000 

99.644000 

150.000000 

QP4 

99.644000 

50.000000 

99.644000 

50.000000 

F3 

703 

— 

703 

— 

Frames  Without  Sync  Errors 

142101 

333 

70699 

166 

F5 

254 

— 

254 

— 

Frames  Without  Timing  Errors 

142550 

66 

71148 

33 

FINAL  CHANNEL  GRADE 

1331. 

,000000 

865.000000 

**** 

GREATER  *** 

CHANNEL  ID  13 

A0003A/  1 

B0004B/  8 

Value 

Weight 

Value 

Weight 

Total  Frames 

9573 

199 

9600 

200 

Delta  Time 

715 

199 

716 

200 

Percent  Recovery 

83 

200 

83 

200 

QP1 

94*463000 

149.574800 

99.850000 

150.425200 

QP4 

99.822000 

49.992990 

99.850000 

50.007010 

F3 

530 

— 

520 

— 

Frames  without  Sync  Errors 

9043 

249 

9080 

250 

F5 

17 

— - 

15 

— 

Frames  Without  Timing  Errors 

9556 

49 

9585 

50 

FINAL  CHANNEL  GRADE 

1095. 

568000 

1100. 

432000 

***  GREATER  *** 


FINAL  GRADE  FILE 

2426.568000 

1965.432000 

OPTIONS:  (1)  OVERRIDE  GRADE 

(2)  ACCEPT  GRADE 

***  GREATER  *** 

Figure  XX*  KSP  Stage  2 Detailed  Report 


2.2  SOPS  EXPERT  SYSTEM  (ES) 

2.2.1  Overall  Description  and  Function 


Code  522  developed  the  knowledge  base  for  the  prototype  using  the  rule-based  expert 
system  language  CLIPS.  In  a rule  based  ES  all  knowledge  elements  are  represented 
and  processed  in  the  form  of  If — then — rules.  The  if  is  followed  by  a set  of 
conditions  and  then  by  a set  of  actions  that  will  only  take  place  when  all  the 
conditions  following  the  if  are  met. 

The  prototype  SOPS  Knowledge  base  can  be  logically  divided  into  sets  called 
knowledge  island.  Each  knowledge  island  consists  of  rules  to  diagnose  a problem, 
drive  the  user  interface,  and  to  retrieve  data  specific  to  that  knowledge  island. 
This  knowledge  base  structure  simplifies  the  process  of  modifying  the  ES. 

A knowledge  island  can  be  modified  or  replaced  to  reflect  a procedural  change  in 
SOPS  without  affecting  the  other  knowledge  islands. 

The  SOPS  prototype  ES  consists  of  four  knowledge  islands:  Run  Stopped  Early,  Data 

Gap  Between  files,  Coverage,  and  Data  Quality.  The  following  sections  present  a 
simplified  graph  depicting  the  internal  structure  of  each  knowledge  island  along 
with  a brief  description.  The  knowledge  islands  were  implemented  in  the  prototype 
ES  only  to  the  detail  required  to  realistically  demonstrate  an  operational  SOPS 
ES.  The  project  team  will  expand  each  knowledge  island  for  future  implementation 
to  include  particulars  uncovered  by  this  prototype  ES. 

2.2.2  SOPS  ES  Knowledge  Base 

Run  Stopped  Early.  This  knowledge  island  determines  if  the  run  stopped  early  and 
attempts  to  determine  why  (see  Figure  12a)  . The  prototype  ES  will  determine  if  the 
run  stopped  early  by  cartparing  the  processed  stop  time  on  the  SIDT  report  with  the 
run  step  time  on  the  MI DT  report.  The  QA  is  required  to  account  for  the  missing 
data  if  the  time  difference  is  greater  than  five  seconds.  If  the  two  stop  times 
are  within  five  seconds  then  the  ES  can  continue  to  the  next  knowledge  island;  if 
not,  the  ES  will  attempt  to  determine  the  cause  for  the  missing  data.  The  ES  will 
first  check  if  the  time  from  the  last  major  frame  used  in  the  file  is  the  same  as 
the  ruin  stop  time  on  the  MIDT  report  for  an  indication  of  a possible  run  abort 
during  processing.  This  condition  is  typically  caused  by  a hardware  problem  such 
as  a bad  tape  drive.  If  the  times  are  the  same,  the  ES  will  prompt  the  QA  to  look 
in  the  SIDT  database  and  the  card  deck  to  check  if  the  correct  files  were  used  for 
this  run. 

Data  Gap  Between  Files.  This  knowledge  island  determines  if  there  is  missing  data 
between  two  files  in  the  run  (see  Figure  12b) . The  prototype  ES  accomplishes  this 
by  comparing  the  stop  time  of  the  first  file  in  the  run  with  the  start  time  of  the 
next  file  of  the  same  type.  The  two  types  of  files,  high  data  rate  and  low  data 
rate,  are  not  compared  to  each  other.  The  ES  will  continue  to  compare  the  stop  and 
start  time  for  each  successive  file  of  the  same  type.  If  no  gaps  greater  than  five 
seconds  cure  found  between  the  files,  the  ES  can  continue  to  the  next  knowledge 
island. 
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In  the  event  a gap  is  found,  the  ES  will  check  if  the  gap  is  listed  on  the 
Permanently  Missing  Interval  (FMI)  List;  if  not,  the  ES  will  prompt  the  QA  to 
determine  if  the  data  is  available  in  SIPS  by  checking  the  Event  Summary  Report 
(ESP) , Configuration  Controller  (CFC)  log,  Playback  Summary  log,  and  Data 
Processing  Summary  Report  (DPSUM) . The  QA  will  request  the  missing  data  records,  if 
available,  to  be  placed  on  a Spacelab  quality  control  and  accounting  tape  (SQAT) , 
the  tape  loaded  into  the  SOPS  database,  and  the  run  reprocessed. 

If  the  data  is  not  available,  the  ES  will  prompt  the  QA  to  determine  if  the  gap  is 
an  undocumented  EMI.  If  the  QA  confirms  an  undocumented  EMI,  the  ES  will  insert 
the  EMI  on  the  FMI  List  and  continue. 

Coverage.  This  knowledge  island  determines  if  there  is  missing  data  within  a file 
in  the  run  (see  Figure  12c) . The  first  step  the  ES  takes  is  to  calculate  the  minor 
frame  coverage  for  the  time  between  the  channel  start  and  stop  times  for  each 
file.  If  the  minor  frame  coverage  for  each  file  is  greater  than  98  present,  the  ES 
can  continue  to  the  next  knowledge  island. 

If  the  minor  frame  coverage  is  less  than  98  percent,  the  ES  will  prompt  the  QA  to 
check  the  ESR  and  CFC  log  for  comments  about  gaps  and  dropouts  in  data.  In  the 
case  where  gaps,  including  FMIs,  are  noted  in  the  logs,  the  ES  will  recalculate  the 
minor  frame  coverage  over  the  file  times  containing  the  gap.  If  the  minor  frame 
coverage  is  still  below  98  percent,  the  ES  will  prompt  the  QA  to  check  on  the  High 
Data  Rate  Recorder  (HDRR)  for  the  missing  data. 

Data  Quality.  This  knowledge  island  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  the  data  and 
if  it  can  be  improved  (see  Figure  12d) . The  ES  determines  the  quality  of  the  data 
by  calculating  the  percentage  of  error  flags  set.  If  the  percentage  of  error  flags 
is  greater  than  two  percent,  the  ES  will  attempt  to  check  the  file  quality  codes. 

If  SIPS  did  not  release  the  data  below  criteria  as  the  best  available,  the  ES  will 
prompt  the  QA  to  check  the  ESR  and  CFC  log  for  comments  about  dropouts  or  poor 
data.  Where  no  explanation  for  the  poor  quality  is  found  in  the  logs,  the  ES  will 
prompt  the  QA  to  determine  if  the  data  can  be  cleaned  up  before  proceeding. 

2.2.3  ES  User  Interface 

The  SOPS  ES  prototype  uses  many  of  the  features  that  are  standard  for  applications 
running  on  the  Apple  Macintosh  . The  features  include  the  use  of  multiple  windows, 
pull-down  menus,  and  dialog  boxes.  Figure  13  is  an  example  of  the  default  screen 
layout  used  in  the  prototype. 

Dialog  boxes  and  windows  may  contain  buttons,  scroll  bars,  or  space  for  the  analyst 
to  type  in  additional  information  called  a text  field.  Whenever  possible,  the  ES 
will  set  a default  value  for  the  text  fields.  If  the  analyst  changes  the  value  of 
a text  field,  the  ES  should  perform  consistency  checks  and  prevent  the  analyst  from 
entering  invalid  values.  For  example,  if  a text  field  requires  a number,  the 
prototype  will  only  allow  digits  to  be  typed  in.  The  consistency  checking  on  the 
operational  ES  should  be  expanded  to  confirm  that  the  value,  as  it  is  being  typed 
in,  is  within  the  correct  range  and  notify  the  analyst  if  it  is  not. 

2 . 2 . 3 . 1 Windows 

The  primary  windows  that  will  be  viewed  by  the  QA  analyst  are  the  Transcript,  Time 
Line,  and  Conclusion  windows.  The  Transcript  window  maintains  a log  of  the  ES 
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session  that  can  be  printed  upon  completion.  This  leg  will  contain  all  questions 
asked  by  the  prototype  ES  and  the  analyst's  responses,  all  recommendations  from  the 
ES,  and  any  comments  the  analyst  wishes  to  add.  The  Time  Line  window  displays  the 
run  in  a graphical  format  with  the  expert  system's  current  focus  of  attention 
flagged.  The  Conclusion  window  displays  the  conclusions  reached  (rules  fired) 
by  the  ES. 

The  screen  also  has  the  SIDT  Report,  SIDT/MIDI  Report,  MIDI  Report,  and  preview 
windows.  The  report  windows  contain  detailed  data  about  the  run  being  evaluated. 
The  preview  line  is  a special  window  that  displays  help  information  related  to  the 
current  position  of  the  mouse. 

The  QA  analyst  can  customize  the  window  arrangement  on  the  screen  with  the  mouse  by 
positioning  the  cursor  on  the  title  bar  of  a window,  pressing  and  holding  the  mouse 
button  down,  moving  the  mouse  to  a new  position  (the  window  will  follow) , and 
releasing  the  button  (this  is  referred  to  as  "dragging"  an  object) . 

Many  of  the  windows  used  in  the  prototype  have  scroll  bars  that  the  analyst  can  use 
to  change  the  current  view  of  the  contents  in  the  window.  Scrolling  can  only  be 
accomplished  in  an  active  window  with  the  scroll  bars  visible.  To  make  an  inactive 
window  active,  the  analyst  positions  the  cursor  in  the  window  and  presses  and 
releases  the  mouse  button  (referred  to  as  "clicking"  on  an  object) . In  addition, 
some  of  the  windows  contain  a size  box  and  a zoom  box  for  resizing  an  active 
window.  The  analyst  simply  drags  the  size  box  with  the  mouse  to  reshape  the 
window,  or  clicks  in  the  zoom  box  to  expand  the  window  to  the  full  size  of  the 
screen.  Clicking  in  the  zoom  box  again  will  return  the  window  to  its  original  size 
and  position.  The  QA  analyst  can  use  this  feature  to  get  a more  comprehensive  view 
of  a window  and  then  return  without  disrupting  the  layout  of  the  screen. 

2 . 2 . 3 . 2 Menus 

Displayed  at  the  top  of  the  prototype  screen  is  the  menu  bar  (see  Figure  14) . It 
contains  the  titles  of  the  menus  available.  To  chocse  a command  from  the  menu,  the 
analyst  positions  the  cursor  over  the  menu  title  and  holds  the  mouse  button  down. 
While  holding  down  the  mouse  button,  the  analyst  moves  the  cursor  down  the 
displayed  menu.  As  the  cursor  moves  to  each  enabled  command,  the  command  is 
highlighted.  When  the  analyst  releases  the  button  on  a highlighted  command, 
that  command  is  selected.  A shortcut  for  selecting  seme  commands  is  holding 
down  the  Command  key  in  combination  with  another  key  called  the  keyboard 
equivalent.  Commands  that  have  keyboard  equivalents  list  them  in  the  menu. 

The  (Apple)  menu  contains  up  to  15  desk  accessories  such  as  a calculator  or  a clock 
that  the  analyst  can  use  during  an  evaluation  run.  Choosing  any  of  the  desk 
accessories  causes  that  acceessory  to  appear  on  the  screen.  The  analyst  can  use 
the  Edit  menu  to  cut,  copy,  and  paste  the  information  in  most  desk  accesories. 
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The  File  menu  contains  the  following  commands  for  processing  a run  file: 

Load  Run. . . - prompts  the  analyst  for  a run  number  and  load  the  run  into  the  ES; 
Print. . . - prints  the  results  of  the  ES  run  evaluation  (not  implemented  in  the 
prototype) ; 

Save  - saves  the  results  (not  implemented  in  the  prototype) ; 

QA/DA  - starts  or  resumes  the  evaluation  of  a run;  if  the  analyst  has  stopped  the 
evaluation  before  completion,  this  command  in  the  menu  will  be 
Resume  QA/DA;  and 
Quit  - quits  the  SOPS  ES. 

The  Edit  menu  allows  the  analyst  to  perform  the  standard  Macintosh  cut,  copy, 
paste,  and  clear  commands  on  text  windows  and  desk  accessories.  The  analyst  can 
copy  and  paste  data  from  the  Report  windows  or  conclusions  from  the  Conclusion 
window  into  the  Transcript  window. 

The  View  menu  contains  the  following  commands: 

EMI  List  - displays  the  EMI  List  window  and  allows  the  analyst  to  add  a EMI; 

Run  History  - displays  the  processing  history  of  a run  (not  implemented  in  the 
prototype) ; This  might  take  the  form  of  the  last  Transcript  file  or  a summary  of 
previous  ES  evaluations; 

Mission  History  - displays  a summary  window  of  statistics  such  as  the  number  of 
good  and  bad  runs  over  the  length  of  the  mission  (see  Figure  15a) , and 
Mission  Parameters  - displays  the  Mission  Parameters  window  that  allows  the  analyst 
to  change  mission  specific  parameters  or  evaluation  criteria  before  starting  the  ES 
evaluation  (see  Figure  15b) . 

The  Windows  menu  contains  a list  of  all  the  windows  on  the  screen.  A window  can  be 
selected  from  this  list  to  make  it  active  and  redrawn  as  the  front  window.  The 
Windows  menu  also  contains  a Clean  Up  command  which  will  restore  the  default  layout 
of  the  windows  on  the  screen. 

2 . 2 . 3 . 3 Dialog  Boxes 

The  prototype  ES  uses  dialog  boxes  to  prompt  the  QA  analyst  for  more  information  or 
to  display. a recommendation.  In  the  prototype  ES,  dialog  boxes  are  used  in  two 
forms:  modal  and  modeless.  A modal  dialog  box  is  one  that  the  analyst  must 
acknowledge  before  doing  anything  else.  Since  modal  dialog  boxes  restrict  the 
analyst's  options,  the  prototype  only  uses  them  for  messages  requiring  the 
attention  of  the  analyst.  Figure  16  is  an  example  of  a modal  recommendation  dialog 
box.  A modeless  dialog  box  allows  the  analyst  to  perform  other  operations  before 
responding  to  the  dialog  box. 

The  information  in  a dialog  box  is  designed  to  be  as  concise  as  possible  so  an 
experienced  QA  analyst  is  not  burdened  with  lengthy  messages  and  explanations.  For 
this  reason,  an  Info  button  is  available  for  less  experienced  analysts.  The 
analyst  can  click  on  the  Info  button  to  get  an  additional  page  or  pages  of 
information  if  needed.  The  additional  information  might  include  a more  detailed 
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explanation,  or  in  the  case  of  a question  dialog  box,  the  information  might  specify 
where  to  get  the  data  to  complete  the  dialog  box. 

Many  of  the  dialog  boxes  in  the  prototype  have  a bold  outlined  default  button.  The 
default  button  is  always  selected  if  the  analyst  presses  the  Return  or  Enter  key  on 
the  keyboard.  The  advantage  of  a default  button  is  that  the  analyst  does  not  have 
to  move  his  hands  off  the  keyboard  to  respond  to  the  dialog  box.  If  a dialog  box 
does  not  have  a default  button  (bold  outlined  button) , pressing  the  Return  or  Enter 
key  does  not  have  any  effect. 

3.0  BENEFITS  OF  PROTOTYPES 

The  Spacelab  expert  system  prototypes  offer  many  benefits.  They  are  fast.  They 
are  consistent.  They  make  the  expertise  of  the  most  experienced  staff  members 
available  to  all.  The  prototypes  can  act  as  training  tools  when  refined  to  a detailed 
level.  As  they  are  developed,  they  identify  ways  in  which  current  procedures  could 
be  further  automated  to  increase  accessibility  to  information  and  improve  processing 
speed  as  well  as  to  decrease  the  monotony  of  repetitious  tasks.  They  also  identify 
areas  in  their  own  operation  that  should  be  streamlined  to  make  the  expert  system 
concept  not  only  workable  but  practical. 

4.0  OPERATIONAL  CONFIGURATION 

The  goal  of  the  Spacelab  prototype  expert  systems  is  to  define  the  design  and  the 
configuration  for  expert  systems  in  the  mission  environment.  These  new  operational 
expert  systems  will  be  larger,  more  efficient,  and  more  automatic,  incorporating  •> 

the  capabilities  indicated  by  but  not  present  in  the  prototypes.  Both  the  SIPS  and 
the  SOPS  operational  expert  system  configurations  will  make  use  of  the  same  hardware 
and  software  for  consistency  (see  Figure  17) . It  is  planned  that  the  initial 
configuration  will  be  operational  by  July  1988,  in  time  to  support  ASTRO-l,  the 
first  of  several  scheduled  SLDPF  missions  in  the  post-Challenger  period. 
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ABSTRACT:  Expert  System  technology  has  much  to  offer  to  the  problem  of  astronomical  data  analy- 
sis, where  large  data  volumes  and  sophisticated  analysis  goals  have  caused  a variety  of  interesting  problems 
to  arise.  This  paper  reports  the  construction  of  a prototype  expert  system  whose  target  domain  is  CCD  im- 
age calibration . The  prototype  is  designed  to  be  extensible  to  different  and  more  complex  problems  in  a 
straightforward  way , and  to  be  largely  independent  of  the  details  of  the  specific  data  analysis  system  which 
executes  the  plan  it  generates. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  astronomical  data  volume  and  variety.  A large  frac- 
tion of  astronomical  data  analysis  is  now  automated,  due  to  the  increasing  use  of  large  format  digital  detec- 
tors on  groundbased  telescopes  as  well  as  data  from  satellite  observatories.  This  trend  will  accelerate  in  the 
future  with  the  launch  of  Hubble  Space  Telescope  and  the  others  in  the  “Great  Observatories”  series  of  satel- 
lites. At  the  same  time,  data  analysis  goals  and  methods  have  become  increasingly  sophisticated.  New  data 
reduction  tools  and  techniques  have  been  developed  and  are  now  in  common  use. 

In  response  to  the  flood  of  data  at  all  wavelengths,  and  to  advances  in  display  and  computational  hardware 
technology,  astronomical  data  analysis  systems  have  grown  in  number  and  functionality.  The  general  phi- 
losophy of  these  systems  is  typically  similar  to  the  philosophy  of  the  major  computer  operating  systems: 
there  is  a command  language  (CL)  which  serves  as  the  user  interface  in  a “command/prompt”  mode.  The 
CL  executes  either  single  commands  interactively,  or  scripts  (procedures)  of  sets  of  commands  (generally 
with  a choice  of  interactive  or  batch/background  execution).  CL  commands  reduce  to  the  execution  of  mod- 
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alar  operators  which  work  on  standardized  types  of  data  files.  The  advantages  of  this  philosophy  are  clear: 

• great  flexibility  for  the  user:  individual  commands  can  be  combined  to  construct  powerful  tailored 
procedures 

• ease  of  development:  it  is  often  relatively  straightforward  to  add  new  modules,  following  a recipe 
that  varies  from  system  to  system.  Many  programmers  may  thus  independently  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  a system. 

There  are,  however,  some  serious  drawbacks.  Learning  a system  is  not  easy:  commands  are  often  complex 
with  many  parameters,  and  experts  don't  know  all  parts  of  even  one  system.  To  compound  the  problem, 
users  often  have  to  learn  more  than  one  system  depending  on  where  and  how  they  obtain  their  data.  It  has 
also  proven  very  difficult  to  capture  and  make  available  expert  knowledge.  Users  can  obtain  assistance  from 
manuals  (often  of  enormous  volume,  hard  to  use  and  maintain),  online  help  (often  either  irrelevant  or  a de- 
luge of  details),  or  by  befriending  the  local  expert  on  a particular  topic.  The  same  standardization  that 
makes  it  easy  for  an  expert  to  add  new  programs  is  often  daunting  to  a casual  user,  who  therefore  writes 
“throwaway”  code  to  accomplish  some  specific  task.  In  some  sense,  the  general  philosophy  breaks  down 
when  the  size  of  a system  becomes  too  large.  In  contrast  to  computer  operating  systems,  where  a novice 
need  only  learn  a few  commands  to  successfully  navigate  a system,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  complexity  of  a 
powerful  analysis  system  when  a difficult  reduction  is  undertaken. 

In  response  to  these  problems  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  alternative  approaches  to  the  general  problem  of 
astronomical  data  analysis.  The  most  promising  of  these  alternatives  centers  on  the  use  of  Expert  System 
(ES)  technology,  which  has  matured  dramatically  in  the  past  decade.  Expert  System  languages  and  environ- 
ments offer  significant  advantages  over  classical  ones.  They  facilitate  the  manipulation  of  symbolic  data,  in 
contrast  to  languages  that  are  primarily  numerical  in  emphasis.  They  offer  new  data  representation  and  pro- 
gramming paradigms  that  have  proven  successful  on  a wide  variety  of  problems.  Among  these  are: 

• production  (rule)  systems:  collections  of  IF...THEN...  rules 

• object-oriented  programming:  data  representation  in  terms  of  modular  “objects”  (data  structures) 
with  control  by  “message  passing”  instead  of  procedure  calls 

• frames  and  inheritance:  hierarchical  data  structures  with  properties  inherited  from  parent  classes 

• new  techniques  for  searching  large  problem  spaces 

• natural  language  capabilities:  input/output  in  English-like  syntax 

• nonprocedural  program  specification:  what  to  do  rather  than  how  to  do  it 

These  new  programming  methodologies  allow  the  construction  of  programs  that  would  not  have  been  at- 
tempted before,  and  at  the  same  time  they  increase  programmer  productivity.  ES  technology  is  maturing 
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and  becoming  commercial:  in  recent  years  the  field  has  developed  from  an  area  of  computer  science  research 
into  a variety  of  commercial  products.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  “Expert  System  Shell”,  which 
provides  a general  collection  of  inference  mechanisms,  data  structures,  and  development  tools  that  can  be 
easily  adapted  for  different  applications.  Examples  now  exist  of  applications  of  expert  systems  to  a wide 
variety  of  problem  types  (see,  e.g.,  [1,2]). 

Other  S/W  engineering  advances  are  integrated  with  current  ES  shells  but  not  yet  in  most  other  computing 
environments.  These  advances  include  rapid  prototyping  as  a system  development  methodology  and  facili- 
ties for  easy  user  interaction  with  the  system.  In  current  expert  system  shells,  advanced  development  tools 
and  user  interface  features  are  integral.  These  include  extensive  graphics  for  display  of  system  status  and 
data,  mouse/menu  user  interaction,  multiple  screen  windows,  and  natural  language  command  structures. 
Capabilities  such  as  these  make  these  systems  ideal  for  interactive  applications. 

What  can  ES  offer  to  development  of  astronomical  data  analysis? 

• new  programming  methodologies  to  apply  to  current  problems 

• a way  to  capture  and  disseminate  expert  knowledge 

• a powerful  means  to  attack  new  problems 

To  date,  application  of  ES  technology  to  astronomical  data  have  been  limited  to  a few  types  of  classifica- 
tion problems  [3,4],  but  it  is  clear  that  the  potential  of  ES  methodologies  will  allow  much  more  powerful 
and  general  applications. 

The  concept  of  an  expert  “Data  Analysis  Assistant”  suggests  vastly  different  things  to  different  astronomers, 
ranging  from  sophisticated  online  help  to  what  essentially  amounts  to  an  astronomical  research  assistant. 
For  the  present  project,  the  following  guiding  principles  were  adopted: 

• lake  advantage  of  the  power  of  current  data  analysis  systems  wherever  possible  (“don’t  reinvent  the 
wheel”) 

• take  advantage  of  the  development  and  user  interface  capabilities  of  ES  shells  running  on  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  A I workstations.  This  leads  to  an  architecture  (discussed  more  fully  below) 
where  the  ES  resides  on  a workstation  networked  to  a host;  the  latter  can  execute  data  analysis  and 
display  operations  at  the  request  of  the  workstation. 

• deal  first  with  the  simpler  problem  of  reasoning  about  data  descriptions  (rather  than  about  data  con- 
tents). This  allows  “loose  coupling”  of  the  workstation  and  host. 

• extend  the  scope  of  the  system  to  - 
(1)  reason  about  data  contents. 
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(2)  fully  incorporate  the  user  and  host  in  the  plan/execute/analyze  cycle,  and 

(3)  reason  about  astronomical  objects  where  this  can  productively  help  to  guide  the  analysis  pro- 
cess 

This  paper  describes  the  construction  and  operation  of  a prototype  system  following  the  approach  outlined 
above.  The  primary  goals  of  the  prototype  were: 

• develop  a general  means  for  representing  knowledge  about  different  kinds  of  data,  instrument 
modes,  and  data  analysis  operations 

• demonstrate  the  ability  to  construct  a plan  to  achieve  high-level  analysis  goals  in  terms  of  low- 
level  operations,  independent  of  any  specific  analysis  system  or  language 

• demonstrate  the  ability  to  efficiently  recognize  and  eliminate  redundant  operations 

• demonstrate  the  ability  to  automatically  generate  a command  procedure  to  execute  the  plan  in  one 
of  several  specific  data  analysis  languages 

• include  intrinsic  extensibility  to  handle  increasingly  high-level  goals  and  alternative  plan  genera- 
tion strategies 

• provide  an  easy-to-use  mousc/graphics  interface  to  the  system  user 

Section  II  provides  a description  of  the  example  problem  chosen  as  a test  domain,  followed  by  a description 
of  the  design  and  operation  of  the  prototype  system.  Plans  for  extension  of  the  prototype  are  discussed  in 
Section  III,  and  some  general  conclusions  are  presented  in  Section  IV. 


II.  THE  PROTOTYPE 

A.  The  Problem  Domain 

The  problem  chosen  as  the  test  domain  was  that  of  CCD  calibration  (sometimes  called  “pre-reduction”) 
which  consists  of  removing  the  gross  instrumental  signature  from  the  astronomical  CCD  images.  This  is  a 
tedious  but  relatively  routine  (at  least  in  its  basic  form)  preliminary  step  in  the  overall  reduction  of  CCD 
images.  This  domain  was  chosen  not  because  it  represents  an  outstanding  problem  in  astronomical  data  re- 
duction but  because  it  provides  a simple  test  case  for  the  methodology. 

As  implemented  in  the  demonstration  system  there  are  four  basic  steps: 

1 . extraction  of  a subimage  representing  valid  data 

2.  bias  subtraction 
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3.  dark  current  correction 

4.  division  by  a flat  field  to  correct  for  spatial  nonuniformities  in  the  CCD  response 

The  first  two  steps  depend  only  on  characteristics  of  the  instrument  mode.  The  last  two  are  more  compli- 
cated, since  dark  and  flat  images  arc  typically  taken  before  and  after  science  images  and  must  therefore  be 
identified  and  averaged  to  derive  appropriate  calibration  images. 

The  operation  of  the  prototype  proceeds  as  follows: 

1.  The  user  provides  a description  of  all  relevant  images  (dark  images,  flat  field  images,  and  science  imag- 
es) to  the  system.  In  principle,  most  of  this  descriptive  data  could  come  from  headers  recorded  with  the  im- 
age data,  but  there  are  some  problems  with  this  in  practice. 

2.  The  system  analyzes  the  data  descriptions  to  determine  which  dark  and  flat  field  images  should  be  used  to 
calibrate  which  science  images.  This  step  may  identify  science  images  for  which  no  calibration  data  can  be 
found:  these  are  simply  marked  as  problem  images  and  ignored  in  subsequent  processing. 

3.  The  system  then  generates  a plan  network  to  calibrate  each  science  image.  This  network  consists  of 
“tasks”  representing  image  processing  operations  to  be  performed  on  the  calibration  and  science  images, 
along  with  the  specification  of  any  required  ordering  of  the  tasks.  Any  problems  encountered  in  generating 
the  plan  are  recorded  and  presented  to  the  user. 

4.  Following  plan  generation,  the  user  selects  a specific  command  language  for  representing  the  plan.  In 
the  prototype  two  choices  are  offered:  SDAS/IRAF  (developed  at  Space  Telescope  Science  Institute  and  Na- 
tional Optical  Astronomy  Observatories  [5,6])  or  MIDAS  (developed  at  European  Southern  Observatory 
[7]).  The  system  then  turns  the  plan  into  a specific  sequence  of  image  processing  commands  (essentially  a 
command  procedure)  in  the  chosen  language.  This  procedure  could  simply  be  shipped  via  the  network  to 
the  host  for  execution,  although  this  was  not  implemented  in  the  prototype. 


B.  Architecture  and  Implementation  Hardware  and  Software 

The  prototype  was  constructed  at  the  Space  Telescope  European  Coordinating  Facility  at  the  European 
Southern  Observatory  in  Munich.  The  system  was  implemented  using  the  KEE  Expert  System  shell  from 
Intellicorp  Inc.,  running  on  a Symbolics  3620  lisp  machine;  the  latter  will  eventually  be  networked  to  a 
cluster  of  VAX  8600s  which  will  serve  as  the  host  for  image  processing  operations.  A schematic  view  of 
the  system  architecture  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  user  interacts  only  with  the  ES  processor  except  for  im- 
age display  and  manipulation  which  will  be  handled  by  the  host  processor.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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Figure  1 — Architecture  Overview.  The  host  processor  executes  data  analysis  operations  at  the  request  of  the 
ES  processor.  Bulk  datafiles  remain  on  the  host,  while  the  knowledge  base  is  maintained  on  the  ES 
workstation.  Gray  lines  represent  possible  future  connections  whereby  the  ES  could  access  bulk  datafiles 
via  a network  file  server,  and  directly  control  the  image  display. 


host,  the  ES  is  simply  another  user  accessing  the  system  over  the  network.  The  gray  lines  represent  possi- 
ble future  connections  that  would  allow  the  ES  processor  to  directly  access  bulk  data  files  via  a network  file 
server,  and  to  directly  control  graphics  and  image  display  devices.  These  are  of  particular  interest  if  the  ES 
can  run  efficiently  on  a general  purpose  workstation  as  well  as  on  a lisp  machine.  This  possibility  will  be 
evaluated  on  a Sun  3/160  workstation. 

KEE  provides  a wide  range  of  programming  tools  and  techniques  for  implementing  expert  systems  (indeed, 
one  problem  is  to  decide  which  of  several  possible  representations  or  approaches  are  “best”  for  any  particular 
problem.)  Those  of  most  relevance  to  the  design  of  the  prototype  are  the  following: 

production  rules:  rule  classes  may  be  defined  and  invoked  in  forward  or  backward  chaining  mode, 

or  a combination  of  both 
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frame  system:  this  provides  for  the  definition  of  classes  of  data  objects  which  inherit  properties 
from  their  parent  classes.  Frames  have  “slots”  which  can  hold  data  items,  references  to  other  frames, 
procedures,  etc.  Of  particular  utility  are  “methods”,  which  provide  for  object-oriented  programming 
(procedures  are  invoked  by  sending  messages  from  one  object  to  another),  and  “active  values”,  which 
are  methods  automatically  invoked  when  a slot  is  set  or  referenced. 

graphics  interface:  various  kinds  of  graphical  display  or  control  images  can  be  attached  to 
frames  and  slots.  These  provide  for  method  invocation  when  the  user  clicks  with  the  mouse  on  an 
active  region,  graphical  displays  of  system  status,  etc. 

These  features  are  well  integrated,  allowing  for  rapid  construction  and  modification  of  a prototype. 


C.  System  Design 

The  design  of  the  prototype  may  be  logically  divided  into  the  following  areas: 

1.  knowledge  representation  (data,  instrument  modes,  analysis  tasks) 

2.  control  structure 

3.  reasoning  about  the  data 

4.  generation  of  the  analysis  plan 

5.  conversion  of  the  plan  into  a language-specific  procedure 
Each  of  these  areas  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  this  section. 


(1)  Knowledge  representation 

A diagram  representing  the  structure  of  the  knowledge  base  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  Only  those  frames  re- 
quired for  the  operation  of  the  prototype  on  the  CCD  calibration  domain  are  shown,  along  with  an  indica- 
tion of  where  extension  would  be  possible  to  handle  other  types  of  problems.  There  are  three  major  classes 
of  objects: 

Data:  this  class  holds  descriptions  of  various  types  of  data.  Only  a few  classes  of  CCD  data  are  de- 
fined in  the  prototype:  moving  down  the  hierarchy,  each  class  is  a specialization  of  its  parent  class 
and  contains  slots  that  characterize  that  specific  type  of  data.  So,  for  example,  the  CCD-data  class 
defines  properties  common  to  all  CCD  images  (such  as  number  of  rows  and  columns),  while  the 
CCD-science  class  defines  properties  not  shared  by  CCD-darks  and  CCD-flats  (such  as  target  name). 
Specific  image  files  are  made  known  to  the  system  by  defining  a frame  as  a member  of  the  appropri- 
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Figure  2. — Diagram  representing  the  major  classes  defined  in  the  prototype  knowledge  base  (see  §11 C) 
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ate  class  and  by  filling  in  its  particular  descriptive  slots  with  values  which  characterize  the  image. 

Instrument  Modes:  only  a single  subclass  is  defined  in  the  prototype,  representing  a “pseudo- 
CCD”  mode.  Specific  modes  are  defined  as  members  of  this  class.  Their  slots  hold  such  informa- 
tion as  the  number  of  valid  rows  and  columns,  the  bias  value  to  subtract,  and  any  other  properties 
which  are  common  to  all  data  taken  in  that  mode.  Members  of  the  CCD-data  class  must  reference  a 
member  of  the  CCD-modes  class  in  order  for  the  system  to  know  mode-dependent  data  characteris- 
tics. This  eliminates  the  need  to  repetitively  specify  mode  characteristics  in  the  frames  which  repre- 
sent data. 

Analysis  Tasks:  each  task  class  represents  a “generic”  analysis  operation  (e.g.  calibrate-science - 
image),  A member  of  task  classes  represents  a “specific”  operation,  i.e.  with  input  and  output  files 
fully  specified  (e.g.  calibrate-frame-1).  The  construction  of  the  analysis  plan  involves  the  definition 
of  these  task  members  and  linking  them  in  the  proper  order,  as  described  below. 

Tasks  are  divided  into  primitive  and  compound  tasks  as  follows: 

primitive  tasks  are  “atomic”  in  the  sense  that  they  can  be  implemented  with  a single  command  (or 
simple  series  of  commands)  in  any  specific  data  analysis  system.  Basic  image  arithmetic  operations 
fall  in  this  category,  along  with  operations  such  as  extracting  a subimage  of  a larger  image.  Only 
primitive  tasks  need  have  any  knowledge  of  how  they  are  represented  in  a specific  data  analysis  lan- 
guage. To  accomplish  this,  each  primitive  task  has  defined  a “format”  method  which  can  generate  a 
command  statement  implementing  the  task.  This  method  generates  different  command  statements 
depending  on  the  language  currently  selected  by  the  user.  It  is  important  to  note  that  this  “format” 
method  is  the  only  place  in  the  system  where  languange-dependent  information  is  required. 

compound  tasks  represent  “high-level”  operations.  Compound  tasks  cannot  be  directly  converted 
into  analysis  commands,  but  instead  must  be  “expanded”  into  a network  of  subtasks,  each  of  which 
can  be  either  compound  or  primitive.  Ultimately,  all  compound  tasks  must  expand  into  primitive 
tasks  for  the  plan  generation  process  to  successfully  complete.  For  example,  the  calibrate-image 
task  expands  into  get-calibration  and  apply-calibration\  the  former  expands  into  get-dark  and  get-flat , 
etc.  An  important  design  feature  is  that  compound  tasks  need  only  specify  tasks  into  which  they  im- 
mediately expand.  This  makes  it  easy  to  add  new  high-level  tasks  by  using  those  already  defined  as 
building  blocks. 
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(2)  Control  strategy 

The  operation  of  the  prototype  is  controlled  by  the  user  by  clicking  in  active  regions  of  a graphical  “control 
panel"  (see  Figure  3 for  a copy  of  the  screen  immediately  after  a “reset”  operation  has  completed).  In  the 
prototype  the  user  can  only  take  four  actions  (once  the  data  descriptions  have  been  entered): 

1.  reset:  initialize  the  system 

2.  run:  invoke  the  plan  generation  step 

3.  choose  language:  one  of  SDAS/IRAF  or  MIDAS  must  be  selected 

4.  format:  convert  the  plan  generated  by  step  (3)  into  a command  procedure  in  the  selected  language 

The  plan  generation  step  is  controlled  by  a set  of  forward-chaining  production  rules.  Conflict  resolution  is 
controlled  by  grouping  rules  by  "salience"  or  weight;  within  a group,  recency  of  rule  instantiation  deter- 
mines which  rule  to  fire  next  The  major  salience  groups  are  (in  priority  order): 

1.  reason  about  data  properties 

2.  check  for  problems  with  data 

3.  establish  top-level  goals 

4.  merge  redundant  tasks 

5.  expand  compound  tasks 

6.  check  for  problems  with  tasks 

Each  of  these  groups  is  discussed  below  with  the  exception  of  (3):  this  group  contains  only  a single  rule  to 
generate  a calibrate-science-image  task  for  each  uncalibrated  science  image.  In  a more  general  system,  the 
goal  (or  goals)  would  be  specified  by  the  user  rather  than  by  a specific  rule  of  this  type. 

The  plan  generation  process  constructs  a directed  acyclic  graph  of  tasks  representing  the  analysis  plan.  Each 
task  in  this  network  contains  references  to  any  tasks  that  must  immediately  precede  or  follow  it.  These 
task-to-task  “links”  are  used  to  ensure  that  any  required  task  orderings  are  preserved  as  the  plan  evolves, 
without  committing  early  to  a linear  sequence  of  tasks  that  would  be  hard  to  reorder  later.  While  it  is  possi- 
ble to  manage  these  links  with  a rather  complex  set  of  rules,  it  is  easiest  to  manage  them  procedurally  via 
methods  and  message-passing.  This  approach  greatly  simplifies  the  rulebase  and  speeds  up  system  opera- 
tion, and  also  illustrates  nicely  how  the  integration  of  object-oriented  and  rule  approaches  can  simplify  sys- 
tem design  and  implementation. 


(3)  Reasoning  about  the  data 
The  purpose  of  this  rule  class  is: 

• to  infer  any  unspecified  data  properties  that  might  be  required  when  plan  generation  starts,  and 
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Figure  3 — What  the  screen  looks  like  immediately  after  execution  of  a “reset”  command.  The  lower  panel 
is  used  for  overall  system  control  and  status  monitoring . The  upper  right  panel  displays  the  calibration 
status  of  three  science  images  as  the  system  runs.  Informative  messages  appear  in  the  upper  left  text  win- 
dow. The  user  clicks  with  the  mouse  on  an  active  region  (e.g.  RESET)  to  control  operation. 
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• to  associate  calibration  images  (darks  and  flats)  with  science  images. 

In  the  present  prototype  this  association  is  very  simple  (e.g.,  flat  fields  need  only  be  taken  on  the  same 
night  as  the  science  image  with  the  same  instrument  mode  and  filters).  There  are  also  rules  to  detect  and  an- 
notate problems,  such  as  an  inability  to  identify  any  calibration  images  for  a particular  science  image.  Ex- 
tension of  this  rule  class  to  handle  more  complex  cases  is  straightforward. 


(4)  Generation  of  the  analysis  plan 

Plan  generation  consists  of  two  competing  processes:  expansion  of  compound  tasks  and  merging  of  re- 
dundant tasks. 

Expansion  of  compound  tasks  requires  at  least  one  rule  per  task;  alternative  expansion  strategies  would  be 
implemented  by  including  multiple  rules  which  look  for  appropriate  preconditions.  An  expanded  compound 
task  is  marked  as  such,  and  all  predecessor/successor  links  in  which  it  took  part  are  removed  and  attached  to 
its  newly  created  subtasks  (see  Figure  4(a)  for  an  illustration).  Link  manipulation  is  handled  procedurally, 
by  sending  a message  to  a task  that  is  should  propagate  all  of  its  current  links  to  its  subtasks.  Intermediate 
data  files  are  automatically  given  unique  names.  Expanded  tasks  are  not  deleted:  they  are  used  for  identify- 
ing mergeable  tasks  as  described  below. 

Some  tasks  expand  into  a fixed  number  of  subtasks,  while  others  can  generate  an  arbitrary  number  depend- 
ing on  the  circumstances.  For  example,  the  get-dark  task  expands  into  an  unordered  series  of  CCD-prepare 
tasks  (one  for  each  input  image)  followed  by  a single  average  task.  A minimum  of  three  rules  were  found 
necessary  for  this  situation:  one  to  initiate  expansion  and  create  any  fixed  tasks  ( average  in  the  get-dark 
case);  one  to  create  and  link  each  of  the  variable  number  of  subtasks  ( CCD-prepare  in  the  current  example), 
and  a final  rule  which  notes  that  expansion  is  complete. 

Merging  of  redundant  tasks  is  accomplished  by  one  generic  rule,  which  essentially  says  that  if  two  tasks 
of  the  same  type  are  found  with  identical  input,  then  mark  one  as  redundant  and  change  the  predecessor/ 
successor  links  of  all  affected  tasks  to  reflect  the  required  ordering  (see  Figure  4(b,c)  for  an  illustration  of 
this  process).  A note  is  made  in  a table  that  the  output  files  of  the  redundant  task  and  its  replacement  are  to 
be  identified.  As  with  task  expansion,  the  maintenance  of  task  link  information  is  performed  procedurally. 
The  task  merging  rule  has  higher  priority  than  any  task  expansion  rule,  in  order  to  catch  redundancies  at  as 
high  a level  as  possible.  In  the  prototype,  two  of  the  example  science  images  use  exactly  the  same  set  of 
dark  and  flat  field  images  for  calibration:  as  a result  of  the  merging  rule,  the  tasks  which  compute  the  aver- 
age dark  and  flat  field  images  will  only  be  planned  once. 
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Figure  4 — Illustration  of  the  expansion  and  merging  of  tasks  as  (he  task  network  is  built . (a)  calibrate - 
frame-1  is  expanded  (b)  calibrate-frame-2  is  expanded,  and  the  subtask  get-calibration- 1 c?/calibrate-frame-l 
is  expanded  (c)  the  system  recognizes  get-calibration -2  as  identical  to  get-calibration- 1;  it  is  therefore 
marked  as  redundant  and  the  predecessor  links  are  changed  to  ensure  that  the  tasks  remain  properly  ordered . 
See  §11  C(4). 
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At  the  conclusion  of  expand/merge  rule  processing,  any  unexpanded  compound  tasks  are  marked  as  errors 
and  displayed  to  the  user.  Their  presence  indicates  that  the  rulebase  is  not  complete  and  that  no  knowledge 
about  how  to  accomplish  these  tasks  resides  in  the  system. 


(5)  Conversion  of  the  plan  into  a language-specific  procedure 

Once  created,  the  task  network  representing  the  analysis  plan  resides  in  the  knowledge  base  until  the  user 
clicks  on  the  “reset”  active  region.  This  network  may  be  converted  into  a command  procedure  in  one  of  the 
two  currently  supported  languages,  SDAS/IRAF  or  MIDAS,  The  conversion  process  is  procedural  and  is 
initiated  on  user  request:  the  procedure  simply  traverses  the  network  and  sends  each  primitive  task  a 
"format”  message  after  ensuring  that  all  of  its  predecessors  have  already  been  processed.  No  optimizing  of 
the  traversal  is  performed,  but  this  would  certainly  be  possible  (for  example,  to  minimize  the  disk  space  re- 
quired at  any  one  time  for  storage  of  intermediate  files). 


III.  FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Although  the  prototype  system  accomplishes  the  goals  listed  in  Section  I,  there  are  a number  of  areas 
which  require  extension  before  a useful  system  could  be  considered  operational  even  in  the  limited  domain 
of  CCD  calibration.  This  section  first  addresses  the  shortcomings  of  the  current  prototype,  then  discusses 
directions  in  which  the  prototype  should  be  extended. 

• The  current  system  does  not  represent  the  effects  of  analysis  operations  on  the  data.  Intermediate  files 
are  represented  simply  as  symbolic  names.  This  means  that  it  is  not  possible  to  write  rules  that  ref- 
erence the  properties  of  partially  processed  data  in  their  preconditions.  Adding  this  capability  will  re- 
quire the  creation  of  frames  with  slots  that  describe  how  a particular  analysis  task  modifies  the  data  in 
an  image  file.  Each  intermediate  data  file  would  be  represented  by  such  a frame. 

• The  current  rules  for  associating  calibration  images  with  science  images  are  trivial.  However,  it 
would  be  straightforward  to  incorporate  more  realistic  criteria  for  this  process. 

• There  are  no  tasks  defined  to  fix  cold  columns  and  perform  other  data  repair  operations.  These  can, 
however,  be  straightforwardly  added  to  the  current  structure. 

• Graphics  displays  or  system  status  are  currently  limited  to  the  specific  science  frames  that  are  part  of 
the  test  dataset.  It  would  be  useful  and  not  difficult  to  allow  the  creation  of  monitoring  graphics  “on 
the  fly”  at  user  request 
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The  current  prototype  will  be  extended  by  incorporating  rules  representing  more  realistic  calibration  criteria, 
and  by  excercising  the  system  on  a real  collection  of  science  and  calibration  images. 

There  are  several  topics  that  must  be  addressed  for  the  prototype  to  be  useful  beyond  its  current  limited  do- 
main: 

• reasoning  about  data  contents:  at  present  the  system  is  based  entirely  on  reasoning  based 
on  a description  of  data  files,  but  this  is  clearly  inadequate  for  more  involved  problems  (and  even 
to  handle  certain  subtleties  associated  with  the  CCD  calibration  domain).  It  is  essential  to  include 
a capability  to  obtain  information  about  the  contents  of  data  files  to  proceed  further  in  this  direc- 
tion. This  will  require  one  of  two  approaches:  most  desirable  is  the  ability  of  the  ES  to  initiate 
realtime  tasks  on  the  host  processor  to  compute  and  return  information  about  the  data  to  the  ES, 
such  as  statistics  on  pixel  values,  the  results  of  fitting  trial  point-spread  functions,  etc.  Alterna- 
tively, it  may  be  possible  to  iterate  with  the  host  by  preparing  a batch  procedure  to  generate  this 
information;  the  ES  would  then  have  to  preserve  its  current  state  until  the  results  return. 

• user  interaction:  the  experienced  eye  of  an  astronomer  is  undoubtedly  essential  in  many  as- 
pects of  astronomical  data  reduction.  While  this  is  related  to  the  problem  of  reasoning  about  data 
contents,  it  adds  the  further  complication  of  ensuring  that  the  user  may,  upon  demand,  display 
raw  and  intermediate  files  and  provide  input  to  be  used  by  the  ES  in  subsequent  processing. 

• goal  specification:  planning  an  analysis  process  is  strongly  driven  by  the  ultimate  goals  of 
the  analysis,  in  contrast  to  general  CCD  calibration  domain  where  the  same  steps  are  followed  for 
virtually  all  planned  uses  of  the  data.  A facility  must  be  provided  to  allow  the  astronomer  to 
specify  high  level  goals  which  will  then  be  used  by  the  ES  to  guide  further  planning. 

• reasoning  about  astronomical  objects:  the  prototype  system  contains  no  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  astronomical  objects,  but  this  is  clearly  an  area  that  would  be  be  extremely  fruit- 
ful to  pursue. 

• practical  issues:  certain  practical  problems  must  be  solved  before  productive  use  of  ES  can  be 
expected  to  become  routine.  For  example,  the  speed  of  rule  processing  tends  to  be  slower  than 
procedural  code  and  may  become  a serious  limitation  for  a large  operational  system.  Another 
problem  is  that  certain  data  descriptors  that  are  required  to  automate  processing  are  not  recorded  in 
a standardized  way  at  all  telescope  sites  (this  problem  is  not  peculiar  to  ES  processing!). 

IV,  CONCLUSIONS 

The  prototype  described  in  this  paper  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  applying  expert  system  technology  to 
the  problem  of  astronomical  data  analysis.  The  major  goals  of  the  prototype  were  accomplished  in  a re  la- 
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lively  short  time  by  taking  advantage  of  the  unique  capabilities  of  current  commercially  available  hardware 
and  software  systems.  It  is  clear  that  the  approach  holds  great  promise  for  the  future.  Major  problems  to 
be  addressed  by  the  continuation  of  this  project  include: 

• processing  of  large  volumes  of  data  via  intelligent  automated  analysis;  of  particular  interest  is  the 
integration  of  ES  with  modem  pattern  recognition  and  object  classification  techniques 

• exploiting  the  expected  properties  of  data  to  guide  the  development  and  execution  of  reduction  pro- 
cedures 

• automation  of  tedious  but  necessary  steps  in  data  reduction 

• minimizing  the  problem  of  proliferation  of  analysis  systems  and  languages  by  providing  a lan- 
guage-independent high-level  user  interface 

• capturing  techniques  used  by  experts  and  making  them  available  to  less  experienced  users 
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ECF),  Glenn  Miller  and  Mike  Shara  (Space  Telescope  Science  Institute),  and  Don  Rosenthal  (STScI  and 
NASA  Ames  Research  Center,  Intelligent  Systems  Division)  who  have  provided  many  useful  comments 
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Abstract 


Construction  of  an  efficient  year-long  observing  program  for  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope 
(HST)  requires  the  ordering  of  tens  of  thousands  of  proposer-specified  exposures  on  a time- 
line while  satisfying  numerous  coupled  constraints.  Although  manually  optimized  planning 
can  be  performed  for  short  time  periods,  routine  operations  will  clearly  require  that  most 
of  the  planning  be  done  by  software.  This  paper  discusses  the  utility  of  expert  systems 
techniques  for  HST  planning  and  scheduling  and  describes  a plan  for  development  of  expert 
system  tools  which  will  augment  the  existing  ground  system.  Additional  capabilities  pro- 
vided by  these  tools  will  include  graphics  oriented  plan  evaluation,  long-range  analysis  of 
the  observation  pool,  analysis  of  optimal  scheduling  time  intervals,  constructing  sequences 
of  spacecraft  activities  which  minimize  operational  overhead,  and  optimization  of  linkages 
between  observations.  Initial  prototyping  of  a scheduler  used  the  Automated  Reasoning 
Tool  (ART)  running  on  a Texas  Instruments  Explorer  Lisp  workstation. 
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1 Introduction 


Scheduled  for  launch  by  the  Shuttle  in  late  1988,  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope  (HST)  is  an 
observatory  of  unprecedented  capabilities.  From  a vantage  above  the  bulk  of  the  Earth’s 
atmosphere,  its  scientific  instruments  will  be  able  to  observe  farther  and  over  a wider  spec- 
tral range  than  any  other  telescope.  During  the  design  lifetime  of  15  years,  its  complement 
of  six  scientific  instruments  should  dramatically  expand  knowledge  in  essentially  every  area 
of  astronomy.  The  Space  Telescope  Science  Institute  (STScI)  is  responsible  for  conducting 
the  science  operations  of  the  HST,  ranging  from  proposal  solicitation,  through  planning  and 
scheduling,  realtime  operations,  data  processing,  archiving  and  user  support  [1]. 

Astronomers  throughout  the  world  will  use  the  HST.  A year’s  observing  program  for  the 
observatory  will  consist  of  about  30,000  exposures  on  approximately  3000  celestial  targets. 
In  executing  these  exposures,  a large  number  of  constraints  (scientific,  hardware,  orbital, 
thermal,  etc.)  must  be  satisfied.  Additionally,  it  is  crucial  to  maximize  the  scientific  return 
by  having  an  efficient  schedule  of  observations.  These  factors  make  HST  planning  and 
scheduling  a challenging  problem. 

Several  aspects  of  expert  systems  are  attractive  for  the  construction  of  tools  to  aide  schedul- 
ing, and  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  a plan  for  the  development  of  expert  systems 
tools  which  would  augment  the  existing  ground  system  software.  The  next  section  presents 
an  introduction  to  the  HST  planning  and  scheduling  problem,  including  the  major  con- 
straints and  efficiency  issues.  Section  3 describes  the  tools  and  their  planned  development, 
including  a justification  of  an  expert  systems  approach. 


2 The  Problem  of  HST  Planning  and  Scheduling 


In  order  to  use  the  HST,  an  astronomer  submits  a scientific  observing  proposal  to  the  STScI. 
The  proposal  forms  are  “astronomer-friendly”  in  that  they  allow  the  proposer  to  describe 
what  data  must  be  obtained  without  becoming  needlessly  involved  in  the  details  of  how  the 
spacecraft  and  ground  systems  will  implement  the  observations  [2] . 

Based  on  the  advice  of  a peer  review  committee  of  experts  in  a range  of  astronomical  disci- 
plines (the  Time  Allocation  Committee),  the  Director  of  the  STScI  selects  which  proposals 
are  to  be  awarded  HST  observing  time  [3].  Competition  for  HST  time  will  be  keen  as 
the  oversubscription  ratio  (number  of  submitted  to  accepted  proposals)  is  expected  to  be 
at  least  three  (typical  for  large,  ground-based  telescopes)  and  may  approach  a factor  of 
ten.  Of  the  1000-2000  proposals  submitted  yearly,  only  about  200-300  will  be  accepted  for 
execution. 

While  scientific  merit  is  the  most  important  selection  criterion,  the  selection  process  must 
take  into  account  various  resources  which  are  in  limited  supply,  e.g.  unocculted  viewing  time, 
power,  communications,  etc.  In  other  words,  a mixture  of  proposals  which  can  actually  be 
implemented  by  the  spacecraft  and  ground  systems  must  be  chosen.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  no  scheduling  of  proposals  is  performed  at  this  stage:  selection  is  based  on  estimates  of 
the  resources  used  by  each  proposal  in  comparison  to  the  total  estimated  resources  available 
in  the  coming  year.  Calculation  of  resource  consumption  by  a proposal  is  uncertain  at  this 
stage  since  it  is  a function  of  both  the  time  of  observation  and  what  other  observations 
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are  on  the  timeline  (refer  to  the  constraints  listed  in  the  next  section).  Resource  usage 
estimates  are  calculated  using  an  expert  system  described  in  [6].  Likewise,  the  total  amount 
of  resources  available  is  uncertain  since  it  depends  on  the  activities  to  be  scheduled  and  the 
possible  carryover  of  high  priority  observations  from  the  preceeding  cycle  of  observations. 
The  decision  process  for  proposal  selection  is  aided  by  a natural  language  database  query 
system  [7j. 

The  result  of  this  selection  process  is  a set  of  proposals  to  be  executed  in  the  coming  year, 
and  is  therefore  the  input  to  the  HST  planning  and  scheduling  process.  Accepted  propos- 
als are  called  programs  and  are  allocated  to  three  scheduling  priorities:  high,  medium  and 
supplemental.  Barring  unforseen  technical  difficulties,  all  high  and  medium  programs  will 
be  executed,  and  together  they  account  for  approximately  70%  of  the  estimated  available 
observing  time.  The  essential  difference  between  high  and  medium  is  that  greater  emphasis 
is  placed  on  completion  of  high  priority  observations  (e.g.  medium  observations  may  be 
rescheduled  to  accomodate  rescheduling  of  a high  priority  observation).  The  supplemental 
programs  comprise  a pool  used  to  fill  out  the  schedule;  the  choice  of  a particular  supplemen- 
tal program  is  likely  to  be  based  on  operational  constraints.  Exposures  in  the  supplemental 
pool  oversubscribe  the  available  time  (and  thus  there  is  only  a moderate  probability  that 
any  particular  supplemental  program  will  actually  be  executed). 

Following  the  selection  process,  proposers  supply  additional  details  required  for  schedul- 
ing and  make  any  modifications  imposed  during  selection  (e.g.  a decrease  in  the  amount 
of  observing  time  or  number  of  targets).  Next,  the  observing  programs  are  transformed 
from  the  proposal  format  into  the  parameters  required  by  the  planning  and  scheduling  sys- 
tem, effecting  the  translation  from  scientific  objectives  (‘‘what”)  to  hardware  and  software 
implementation  (“how”). 

The  processing  of  HST  observing  proposals  is  aided  by  the  Proposal  Entry  Processor  (PEP), 
which  includes  several  systems  utilizing  AI  techniques:  Transformation  from  scientific  pro- 
posal format  into  planning  and  scheduling  system  parameters  is  accomplished  using  an 
expert  system  [4],  [5],  as  is  the  calculation  of  resource  usage  [6j.  The  selection  process  is 
supported  by  a natural  language  database  query  system  [7].  Examination  of  observations 
for  scientific  duplication  also  makes  use  of  an  expert  system  [6] . 

At  this  point,  the  scheduling  process  begins  with  a pool  of  200-300  programs  encompassing 
tens  of  thousands  of  exposures  on  a few  thousand  targets.  The  overall  goal  of  this  process  is 
to  execute  all  the  high  and  medium  priority  observations  and  as  many  supplemental  obser- 
vations as  possible.  Many  observatories  schedule  by  allocating  blocks  of  time  to  observers, 
who  then  perform  their  own  scheduling  within  that  time  (often  scheduling  in  real  time). 
HST  scheduling  takes  a different  approach:  in  the  absence  of  scientific  constraints  to  the 
contrary,  exposures  will  be  scheduled  at  times  which  increase  the  overall  efficiency  of  the 
observatory.  As  a result,  observations  from  any  particular  program  may  be  spread  over 
several  months. 

Science  scheduling  for  HST  is  a two  step  process: 

1.  A time  ordered  sequence  of  exposures  (called  a calendar  or  timeline ) is  created  from 
the  program  pool.  The  generation  of  timelines  is  currently  envisioned  to  be  a iterative 
process  of  increasing  detail  and  density.  High  priority  and  time  critical  observations 
will  be  scheduled  on  a 6 month  to  1 year  timeline.  Next,  month  long  timelines  will 
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be  identified  and  populated  with  more  observations,  followed  by  week  long  timelines, 
etc. 

2.  Given  a timeline,  high  level  spacecraft  instructions  are  attached  to  the  activities  on 
the  timeline.  The  output  of  this  process  is  a Science  Mission  Specification  (SMS), 
and  can  be  thought  of  as  the  “assembly  language”  which  drives  the  HST.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  HST  ground  system,  the  purpose  of  the  STScI  is  to  produce  the 
SMS. 

To  avoid  confusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  for  the  HST  domain,  the  terms  “planning”  and 
“scheduling”  have  switched  meanings  compared  to  their  usual  meanings  in  AI  literature. 
HST  “planning”  refers  to  the  process  of  scheduling  activities  on  a timeline,  while  HST 
“scheduling”  refers  to  the  process  of  ordering  spacecraft  instructions  to  accomplish  activities 
on  the  timeline.  In  practice,  these  terms  are  often  used  interchangably. 

The  SMS  is  sent  from  the  STScI  to  the  Payload  Operations  Control  Center  (POCC)  at 
Goddard  Spaceflight  Center  where  it  is  checked  for  errors  and  constraint  violations  which 
would  affect  the  health  or  safety  of  HST  or  the  instruments.  From  the  SMS,  the  POCC 
prepares  the  actual  binary  command  loads  for  the  two  onboard  computers  which  control 
HST.  Some  iteration  of  the  SMS  occurs  between  the  STScI  and  the  POCC.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  is  the  process  of  obtaining  communications  links.  The  POCC  takes  requests 
for  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite  (TDRS)  links  from  the  SMS  and  passes  them  onto 
the  TDRS  Network  Control  Center.  Some  links  will  not  be  available  due  to  higher  priority 
users  (e.g.  the  Shuttle  or  other  satellites).  The  POCC  notifies  the  STScI  of  unobtainable 
links,  and  the  timeline  must  be  modified  by  the  STScI,  either  by  use  of  an  onboard  tape 
recorder  or  by  rescheduling  the  observation. 


2.1  Constraints  and  Operational  Ground  Rules 

There  are  a number  of  considerations  which  influence  the  planning  and  scheduling  process. 
These  range  from  hard  constraints,  which  if  violated,  may  result  in  damage  to  the  spacecraft, 
to  operational  ground  rules  which  result  in  increased  efficiency  or  flexibility. 

Proposer  specified  constraints:  In  order  to  satisfy  the  scientific  objectives  of  the  observ- 
ing program,  astronomers  can  specify  various  relationships  between  exposures,  for  example: 

• Time  of  observation:  Although  most  exposures  can  be  accomplished  at  any  time, 
others  must  be  accomplished  within  a certain  time  interval.  Exposures  with  a nar- 
row time  window  are  referred  to  as  time  critical.  Observations  of  periodic  celestial 
phenomena  (e.g.  variable  stars)  may  be  constrained  to  certain  phases. 

• Precedence:  before  and  after  links  between  exposures 

• Grouping:  exposures  which  must  be  executed  as  a group,  not  necessarily  in  a partic- 
ular order  and  without  interruption  by  other  activities. 

• Priority  and  completion  levels:  In  addition  to  the  overall  priority  of  a program  (set 
by  the  Time  Allocation  Committee),  a proposer  may  prioritize  exposures  within  a 
proposal.  Additionally,  a level  of  completion  may  be  specified,  for  example,  25%  of 
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the  targets  must  be  observed  for  any  to  be  useful,  coverage  of  50%  of  the  targets 
will  be  optimal,  but  coverage  of  more  than  75%  may  not  significantly  improve  the 
results.  This  capability  is  especially  important  for  supplemental  priority  and  multi- 
year programs. 

• Conditionals  and  selects:  The  HST  observing  proposal  forms  contain  two  constructs 
which  allow  the  proposing  astronomer  considerable  flexibility  in  specifying  an  ob- 
serving program:  “conditional”  and  “select”.  The  first  marks  exposures  which  are 
contingent  upon  some  condition,  e.g.  on  the  results  obtained  from  some  other  expo- 
sure in  the  observing  program  or  perhaps  the  results  obtained  from  a ground  based 
observation.  Conditional  exposures  will  not  be  scheduled  until  the  proposer  notifies 
the  STScI  that  the  condition  has  been  satisfied.  (This  is  in  contrast  to  real  time 
decisions  which  are  handled  by  another  mechanism).  “Select”  identifies  alternative 
sets  of  exposures  from  which  the  proposer  will  select  one  or  more  for  actual  execution. 
As  with  conditional  exposures,  exposures  contained  in  a select  set  will  be  placed  on  a 
timeline  only  after  the  proposer  makes  a final  decision. 

• Dark  time:  some  exposures  can  only  be  executed  when  the  HST  is  behind  the  Earth’s 
shadow,  shielded  from  the  glare  of  the  Sun. 

• Orientation:  certain  observations  require  a particular  orientation  of  HST  in  order  to 
align  a spectroscopic  slit  or  polarization  filter  with  features  of  a target.  This  factor  is 
closely  tied  to  power  and  thermal  balance  discussed  below. 

Realtime  interactions:  HST  and  the  ground  systems  are  designed  to  operately  largely  in 
a preplanned  mode,  e.g.  the  SMS  must  be  complete  three  days  before  observations  begin. 
However,  the  system  is  designed  to  support  a certain  level  of  realtime  interaction.  Examples 
include  changing  a filter  in  an  instrument,  a small  angle  maneuver  for  target  acquisition 
or  choosing  among  fully  preplanned  alternative  observations.  Realtime  commands  which 
would  result  in  unplanned  slews  or  major  changes  in  instrument  modes  are  not  allowed. 
In  general,  realtime  interaction  places  a large  demand  on  spacecraft,  communications  and 
ground  system  resources,  and  its  use  must  be  carefully  planned. 

Orbital  constraints:  Many  orbital  factors  exert  a strong  influence  on  the  observing  sched- 
ule. HST  will  occupy  a low  earth  orbit  (500  km),  so  a target  on  the  orbital  equator  is 
occulted  (blocked)  by  the  Earth  for  about  39  minutes  out  of  each  95  minute  orbit.  Long 
exposures  will  typically  be  implemented  as  a series  of  shorter  exposures  separated  by  Earth 
occultations.  Targets  within  a few  degrees  of  the  orbital  poles  are  not  occulted  by  the 
earth,  so  this  continuous  viewing  zone  may  be  used  for  long  observations  which  cannot  be 
interrupted  (if  the  target  lies  within  this  zone). 

To  avoid  damage  to  the  spacecraft  and  instruments,  the  HST  cannot  normally  point  to 
within  50  degrees  of  the  Sun,  nor  can  certain  instruments  view  the  bright  Moon  or  Earth. 
In  contrast,  some  instruments  will  use  the  bright  Earth  for  calibration  of  the  instrumental 
signature. 

Another  orbital  factor  is  the  South  Atlantic  Anomaly  (SAA),  a region  where  the  Van  Allen 
radiation  belt  dips  into  the  orbit  of  HST.  Noise  induced  by  the  charged  particle  radiation 
will  prevent  observations  with  most  instrument  modes  in  the  SAA.  However,  one  instrument 
(the  High  Speed  Photometer)  will  be  used  to  observe  and  map  the  extent  of  the  SAA. 
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Power  and  thermal  balance:  Electrical  power  and  a controlled  distribution  of  temper- 
ature within  the  spacecraft  are  two  closely  related  constraints.  Power  is  generated  on  HST 
by  a set  of  solar  cells  located  on  the  “wings”,  and  is  stored  in  batteries.  Instruments  and 
other  equipment  can  be  damaged  by  extremes  in  heat  or  cold,  and  a proper  thermal  balance 
is  accomplished  by  passive  insulation,  and  active  heating  and  cooling  elements.  In  order  to 
keep  the  solar  cells  pointed  toward  the  Sun  and  to  maintain  the  proper  thermal  balance, 
the  V1-V3  plane  of  ST  must  normally  be  within  5 degrees  of  the  Sun  (VI  is  the  line  of  sight 
of  the  telescope,  the  V2  axis  contains  the  solar  arrays,  while  V3  is  directed  outward  from 
the  top  of  HST).  Excursions  as  far  as  30  degrees  off  this  nominal  roll  are  allowed  as  long 
as  the  batteries  are  allowed  to  properly  recondition  afterwards.  Although  most  scientific 
observations  will  not  require  a particular  orientation  of  HST  relative  to  the  sky  (and  thus 
a particular  roll  angle  relative  to  the  Sun),  observations  with  certain  instruments  will  (e.g. 
slit  spectroscopy  and  polarimetry).  As  the  solar  cells  and  batteries  age,  their  capacities  will 
diminish  and  power  constraints  may  become  even  more  severe. 

Guide  stars:  The  HST  uses  Fine  Guidance  Sensors  to  lock  onto  two  guide  stars  in  order 
to  compensate  for  long  period  drifts  in  the  guidance  system’s  gyroscopes.  Although  ample 
guide  star  pairs  are  expected  to  be  available  for  most  regions  of  the  sky,  certain  regions  will 
contain  very  few  stars  (and  will  restrict  scheduling  opportunities).  Additional  constraints 
arise  when  one  pair  of  guide  stars  must  serve  two  or  more  instruments  (e.g.  a target 
acquisition  using  a camera  followed  by  an  obervations  with  a spectrograph).  Guide  star 
acquisition  and  lock  requires  several  minutes,  so  guide  star  acquisitions  should  be  minimized. 

Scientific  instruments:  Cycling  the  scientific  instruments  from  a standby  to  operate  mode 
will  require  careful  planning.  Power  constraints  limit  the  number  of  instruments  which  can 
be  collecting  data  simultaneously  and  the  time  to  bring  an  instrument  from  standby  to 
operate  can  be  as  long  as  24  hours.  Certain  instruments  and  modes  will  require  a set  of 
calibration  observations  each  time  they  are  brought  to  operate  mode. 

Slews:  Changing  the  orientation  of  HST  to  point  to  a new  celestial  target  (called  slewing ), 
is  a relatively  slow  operation.  HST  is  only  slightly  faster  than  the  minute  hand  on  a watch, 
accomplishing  a 90  degree  slew  in  about  13  minutes.  Note  that  optimization  of  slews  alone  is 
an  NP-complete  problem  and  is  only  a subset  of  the  HST  planning  and  scheduling  problem. 

Communications:  All  communications  with  HST  (command  uplinks  and  data  readouts) 
is  via  the  Tracking  and  Data  Relay  Satellite  System  (TDRS)  which  serves  multiple  users. 
As  a consequence,  HST  planners  must  negotiate  communications  contacts  two  weeks  in 
advance,  and  not  all  requested  contacts  may  be  available.  Additionally,  the  HST  orbit  is 
low  enough  that  during  a portion  of  each  orbit  the  Earth  blocks  one  or  both  TDRS  satellites. 
In  each  orbit,  HST  is  limited  to  20  minutes  of  high  speed  downlink  contact.  When  a TDRS 
is  not  available  for  readout,  onboard  tape  recorders  can  save  science  and  engineering  data 
for  later  playback.  However  the  tape  recorders  have  limited  storage  and  lifetime,  so  their 
usage  must  be  optimized. 

Calibrations:  As  with  any  scientific  instrument,  HST  instruments  require  calibration 
observations  in  order  to  produce  meaningful  scientific  results,  e.g.  flat-field  observations, 
dark  count  determination,  wavelength  calibrations.  Although  some  calibrations  will  be 
routinely  performed,  others  are  dependent  upon  which  exposures  will  actually  be  executed 
(e.g.  high  accuracy  calibrations  or  calibration  of  seldom  used  modes).  Some  calibrations 
can  be  performed  during  slews  (e.g.  observations  of  internal  light  sources),  while  other  will 
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require  observations  of  standard  reference  targets.  Most  calibrations  must  be  accomplished 
within  a certain  time  of  the  science  observation.  Routine  instrument  calibration  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  STScI. 

Stray  light  and  exposure  times:  Since  many  HST  observations  will  be  of  extremely  faint 
objects,  contamination  by  straylight  can  be  an  important  factor.  Sources  of  straylight  are 
time  variable  and  include  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Earth,  and  sunlight  scattered  by  dust  in  the 
solar  system  (zodiacal  light).  Any  of  these  sources  may  drastically  increase  the  exposure 
time  required  to  reach  a specified  signal  to  noise  ratio. 

Adjustment  of  exposure  times:  Given  a fixed  amount  of  straylight,  in  most  instances, 
it  is  scientifically  acceptable  to  adjust  exposure  times  by  small  amounts  (typically  10%)  to 
fit  within  an  available  space  (shorter  or  longer). 

Schedule  disruptions:  Although  HST  operates  largely  in  a preplanned  mode,  disruptions 
to  the  schedule  will  occur  for  a variety  of  reasons.  The  most  welcome  disruptions  are  targets 
of  opportunity , which  are  rare,  important  astronomical  phenomena  requiring  immediate 
attention  (e.g.  a supernova).  The  ground  system  should  be  able  to  respond  to  targets  of 
opportunity  as  often  as  once  a month,  and  be  able  to  begin  observations  within  a few  hours 
of  notification.  Other  schedule  disruptions  will  result  from  equipment  failures,  spacecraft 
anomalies  or  loss  of  communications  contacts.  These  will  occur  with  little  or  no  advance 
warning.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  build  schedules  which  minimize  the  sensitivity  to 
disruptions  (perhaps  placing  the  HST  in  a checkpoint  state  at  periodic  intervals)  and  to  be 
able  to  re-plan  or  patch  schedules  rapidly. 

Insight  into  the  planning  process:  It  is  important  that  the  STScI  operations  staff 
have  an  understanding  of  the  planning  process,  even  in  the  case  of  automatically  generated 
schedules.  This  includes  explanations  of  why  a particular  observation  was  scheduled  at  a 
particular  time  and  why  it  cannot  be  scheduled  at  another  time. 

The  above  enumeration  of  the  constraints  should  make  it  clear  that  there  are  numerous 
constraints  which  have  complex  interactions,  and  that  the  number  of  feasible  alternative 
timelines  is  so  enormous  that  human  planners  cannot  reasonably  evaluate  even  a few  hun- 
dred within  the  time  limitations  imposed  by  HST  operations. 


2.2  Current  Ground  System 

HST  planning  and  scheduling  utilizes  the  Science  Operations  Ground  System  (SOGS)  Sci- 
ence Planning  and  Scheduling  System  (SPSS),  which  was  developed  by  TRW,  Inc. 

Within  SPSS,  the  proposal  data  is  represented  by  the  following  data  structure: 

• An  “Exposure”  is  a single  instrument  operation,  usually  resulting  in  the  acquisition 
of  a single  data  set,  e.g.  a camera  frame  or  a spectrum. 

• An  “Alignment”  is  a set  of  exposures  that  can  be  taken  without  moving  the  telescope 
(usually  a single  instrument  and  a single  target,  sometimes  multiple  instruments  and 
multiple  targets). 

• An  “Observation  Set”  is  a set  of  alignments  that  can  be  performed  without  affecting 
the  guidance  system  (that  is,  without  reacquiring  guide  stars). 
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• A “Scheduling  Unit”  is  a set  of  observation  sets  and  is  the  smallest  schedulable  entity. 
Scheduling  units  can  draw  observation  sets  from  any  proposal  (within  an  observation 
set,  all  alignments  and  exposures  must  come  from  the  same  proposal). 

• Scheduling  units  may  be  linked  (via  before/after  time  intervals). 

Note  that  this  representation  imposes  a certain  structure  on  the  observations,  generating 
constraints  in  their  own  right. 

The  first  step  in  using  SPSS  is  to  populate  the  scheduling  unit  hierarchy.  For  most  proposals 
this  is  handled  automatically  by  PEP  Transformation.  Special  cases  can  be  populated 
manually  either  using  PEP  or  SPSS  functions.  Next,  the  planner  creates  a candidate  and 
calendar  (C&C)  list  The  calendar  is  a time  interval  to  be  populated,  while  the  candidates 
are  scheduling  units  available  to  be  placed  on  the  timeline.  Planners  can  manually  add 
or  remove  scheduling  units  (with  constraint  checking  performed  by  SPSS).  SPSS  provides 
functions  which,  given  a candidate,  find  the  best  time  to  schedule  it,  or  given  a time,  find 
the  best  candidate  for  that  time.  (“Best”  is  evaluated  by  a cost  function  which  takes  into 
account  factors  such  as  scheduling  priority  and  slew  time).  In  addition  to  the  manual 
planning  capabilities,  an  automatic  scheduler  is  under  development.  Based  on  a greedy 
algorithm,  it  will  find  the  candidate  which  best  fits  the  next  time  on  the  calendar. 

Once  a timeline  is  populated  with  activities  (observations,  instrument  reconfigurations, 
slews,  etc.),  high  level  spacecraft  instructions  are  attached  to  the  activities  and  then  an 
SMS  is  generated  for  transmission  to  the  POCC. 

As  a result  of  preliminary  operations  and  testing  of  SPSS  and  increased  experience  with 
the  planning  and  scheduling  problem,  STScI  staff  have  identified  a number  of  enhancements 
needed  to  make  effective  use  of  HST.  Performance  of  the  system  is  a major  concern.  In  the 
operational  era  it  must  be  possible  to  generate  a day’s  SMS  in  less  than  one  day  of  effort, 
averaged  over  all  aspects  of  planning  and  scheduling,  staff  and  computer  resources.  Current 
performance  falls  significantly  short  of  this  goal.  Automation  of  labor-intensive  and  routine 
tasks  will  clearly  benefit  performance. 

Currently  there  exist  no  tools  to  help  planners  in  matching  candidate  scheduling  units  with 
calendars.  Given  the  large  pool  of  programs,  tools  are  needed  to  select  candidates  from  the 
pool  which  fit  a specific  calendar  and  to  select  calendars  which  would  be  appropriate  for  a 
specific  program  (or  portion  of  a program). 

Scheduling  units  must  be  created  before  they  can  be  placed  on  a timeline,  including  the 
sequencing  of  individual  exposures  and  spacecraft  activities.  Currently,  SPSS  places  the 
activities  on  a calendar  in  the  order  specified  with  no  attempt  at  re-ordering  exposures 
to  better  fit  the  orbital  events  at  that  time  (e.g.  occultation,  day/night,  etc.).  Such  a 
fixed  sequence  will  be  non-optimal  in  all  but  the  most  fortuitous  of  circumstances  and 
will  therefore  decrease  the  efficiency  of  HST.  The  current  system  does  allow  the  planner  to 
iteratively  “hand  craft”  a scheduling  unit  and  its  components  based  on  its  place  in  a timeline, 
however  this  has  an  obvious  impact  on  performance,  and  if  the  SU  is  ever  rescheduled,  the 
results  of  the  effort  are  wasted. 

Several  of  the  proposer  specified  constraints  can  be  implemented  only  by  manual  procedures, 
including  proposer  priority,  completion  levels,  conditionals  and  selects.  The  current  system 
also  provides  no  assistance  in  determining  what  calibrations  are  required  for  a particular 


timeline.  Automatic  placement  of  proper  calibrations  when  scheduling  observations,  and 
avoidance  of  redundant  calibrations  is  highly  desirable. 

Straylight  and  variable  exposure  times  are  also  difficult  to  handle  in  the  current  system. 
Observations  can  be  flagged  as  requiring  orbital  day  or  night  execution  and  it  is  possible  to 
make  manual  adjustment  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Earth  avoidance  limits,  but  a more  auto- 
matic method  with  a finer  degree  of  control  is  required.  Expanding  or  trimming  exposures 
by  small  amounts  to  fit  within  an  available  time  slot  can  only  be  accomodated  by  a manual 
trial  and  error  process. 


3 Development  of  Tools  for  Planning  and  Scheduling 

The  previous  section  sketched  the  problem  of  HST  scheduling  and  highlighted  capabilities 
which  are  lacking  from  the  current  ground  system.  This  section  presents  an  approach  to 
solving  these  problems  using  AI  techniques. 

Work  towards  ground  system  enhancement  is  directed  along  two  lines:  1.  increasing  the 
performance,  reliability,  maintainability  and  functionality  of  existing  SPSS  software,  and  2. 
creating  new  tools  to  augment  the  existing  software.  The  former  effort  is  largely  directed  at 
science  instrument  instruction  management  and  SMS  generation,  while  the  latter  is  directed 
at  scheduling  and  is  the  focus  of  the  present  paper.  These  two  approaches  will  be  carefully 
integrated  to  provide  a coordinated  effort  for  ground  systems  enhancement. 


3.1  The  Environment 

Experience  with  Transformation  and  other  rule-based  software  in  PEP  [4],  [5],  [6]  has  shown 
the  advantages  of  a rule-based  expert  systems  approach,  especially  with  regard  to  rapid 
development,  functionality,  performance,  adaptability  of  code  to  changing  requirements 
and  quick  turnaround  time  for  changes  and  enhancements.  It  is  natural  then  that  an 
expert  system  approach  be  utilized  in  the  development  of  the  proposed  planning  tools.  It 
is  important  to  note  however,  that  expert  systems  are  not  a panacea  for  this  problem. 
In  particular,  judicious  use  of  procedural  algorithms  will  be  extremely  useful  in  pruning 
alternatives  before  application  of  expert  system  rules. 

OPS5,  the  computer  language  used  for  implementation  of  PEP  rule- based  software,  is  a 
language  with  which  we  have  had  great  success  in  the  past.  However,  prototypes  in  OPS5 
along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  planning  tools  have  revealed  limitations  in  the  language  for 
such  tasks,  additionally,  the  Vax  OPS5  environment  provides  no  direct  support  for  graphics 
output  and  lacks  program  development  tools. 

Preliminary  investigations  into  planning  tools  have  shown  that  a powerful  knowledge-based 
development  system  which  supports  hypothetical  reasoning , a combination  of  forward  and 
backward  chaining  rules,  and  frame-based  data  representation  which  incorporates  inheritance 
is  needed  for  such  a task.  In  addition,  strong  support  for  graphics-oriented  programmer  and 
user  interface  is  required. 

Forward  chaining  inference  systems  are  appropriate  for  problems  where  there  are  many 
equivalently  acceptable  solutions  (as  in  Transformation,  design  problems,  and  planning 
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problems  in  general).  Forward  chaining  rulebased  systems  are  very  strictly  data-driven: 
given  a starting  state,  conclusions  are  drawn,  and  actions  taken.  Backward  chaining  allows 
the  program  to  reason  from  desirable  consequences  to  the  causes  which  produce  them. 

Frame-based  representation  is  an  extremely  powerful  method  of  representing  relationships 
between  data.  Many  of  the  important  characteristics  of  planning  data  are  relationships,  for 
example,  exposures  related  in  time,  position,  or  due  to  membership  in  a scheduling  hierar- 
chy. A frame  can  be  used  to  define  a class  of  data,  and  another  frame  to  define  a subclass  or 
refinement  of  that  data.  Subclasses  automatically  inherit  the  representations  of  the  parent 
classes,  with  additions  or  changes  as  specified  by  the  programmer.  For  example,  one  class 
might  define  exposures.  A subclass  of  exposures  with  the  Wide  Field/Planetary  Camera 
(WFPC),  would  inherit  all  characteristics  of  exposures,  with  specialized  characteristics  of 
that  camera  (e.g.  power  requirements).  A sub-subclass  might  define  types  of  WFPC  ex- 
posures (e.g.  data  collection  or  target  acquisition)  which  would  inherit  characteristics  of 
exposures,  WFPC  exposures,  and  add  characteristics  such  as  realtime  link  requirements. 
Such  expressiveness  obviously  speeds  development,  and  aids  maintenance  and  enhancement. 

Another  important  requirement  is  the  ability  for  hypothetical  reasoning.  This  creates  an 
alternate  “world  view*  which  is  different  from  an  existing  set  of  facts  in  one  or  more  ways. 
Hypothetical  have  an  obvious  and  natural  application  to  scheduling  problems  in  that  they 
allow  the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  scheduling  a proposal  at  different  times.  Rules  can  be 
written  which  check  hypothetical  for  contradictions,  constraint  violations,  and  inefficien- 
cies, and  which  then  mark  that  state  as  not  worth  further  consideration.  This  limits  the 
effort  used  in  searching  unprofitable  alternatives,  without  the  need  for  backtracking.  Rules 
can  also  reason  across  multiple  hypothetical  states  of  the  program,  optionally  merging  sev- 
eral such  states  if  appropriate  (e.g.  combining  two  partial  timelines). 

A fully  integrated  graphics  interface  is  important  for  two  reasons:  First  to  support  a rapid 
development  effort  (graphical  browsing  of  the  rulebase  as  well  as  the  tracing  of  the  program 
state  during  execution),  and  second,  to  provide  a product  with  a powerful  user  interface. 
Graphic  objects  on  the  screen  can  be  mouse  sensitive,  and  changes  to  the  display  can 
automatically  affect  the  rulebase  and/or  working  memory.  Thus,  the  user  can  play  out 
“what-if”  scenarios,  e.g.  by  moving  observations  around  on  the  timeline  and  having  the 
program  continue  from  the  new  state  of  the  timeline  data. 

Development  of  an  environment  with  the  above  capabilities  is  clearly  a large  task,  so  our 
approach  was  to  look  towards  commercial  products.  A detailed  survey  of  the  market  identi- 
fied two  advanced  expert  system  environments  which  are  suitable  for  initial  investigations: 
ART  (Advanced  Reasoning  Tool)  from  Inference  Corporation,  and  KEE  (Knowledge  Engi- 
neering Environment)  from  Intellicorp.  We  have  obtained  a license  for  ART  and  have  begun 
prototyping  the  tools  described  below;  KEE  is  not  yet  available  to  us.  A Texas  Instruments 
Explorer  Lisp  workstation  is  the  host  for  the  development  and  is  networked  via  TCP/IP 
over  Ethernet  to  the  DEC  Vax  computers  which  host  the  PEP  and  SOGS  systems. 

3.2  The  Approach 

As  a first  step  towards  evaluating  the  utility  of  AI  tools  to  augment  the  ground  system,  a 
graphical  plan  evaluation  environment  is  being  developed.  It  will  provide  the  basic  functions 
of  placing  an  activity  on  a timeline  and  removing  an  activity  from  a timeline.  Calculation 
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of  scheduling  constraints  will  be  fully  integrated  into  the  plan  evaluator,  including  display 
of  scheduling  windows  and  display  of  constraint  violations  which  prevent  activities  from 
being  placed  at  a selected  time,  (Although  calculation  of  constraints  and  scheduling  win- 
dows is  an  algorithmic  problem,  application  of  constraints  will  benefit  from  a frame-based 
representation.  Additionally,  these  constraints  will  play  an  important  role  in  pruning  the 
problem  search  space  before  application  of  expert  systems  rules.)  Due  to  the  complexity  of 
the  problem,  considerable  effort  will  be  placed  on  the  user  interface,  e.g.  activities  will  be 
mouse  sensitive  to  allow  display  and  editing  of  their  parameters,  and  users  will  be  able  to 
zoom  and  pan  on  the  timeline  (see  [9]  for  a description  of  a related  system). 

The  graphical  plan  evaluator  is  an  important  tool  for  both  the  software  developers  and  op- 
erations staff.  It  will  aid  in  capturing  the  basic  domain  knowledge  needed  by  the  developers 
in  determining  high-level  approaches  to  scheduling  and  it  will  also  serve  as  a testbed  to 
try  different  scheduling  algorithms  and  heuristics.  For  operations  staff,  even  a prototype 
plan  evaluator  which  allows  the  ability  to  rapidly  develop  alternative  schedules  will  aid  in 
the  development  of  schedules  and  operational  procedures.  In  particular,  the  plan  evaluator 
will  be  useful  in  development  of  long  range  plans  and  in  the  determination  of  calibration 
requirements. 

Although  STScI  operations  staff  have  many  years  experience  with  spacecraft  scheduling, 
our  understanding  of  the  problems  associated  with  HST  is  not  yet  complete.  An  important 
part  of  the  development  of  these  tools  will  be  an  approach  which  allows  the  continuing 
experience  of  the  operations  staff  to  be  reflected  in  the  tools  development. 

After  the  development  of  the  plan  evaluator,  the  tools  will  be  extended  to  handle: 

• evaluation  of  exposures  to  identify  preferred  execution  times  (including  such  factors 
as  sensitivity  to  background  light) 

• evaluation  of  “clumping”  exposures  that  should  be  scheduled  together 

• introduction  of  plan  evaluation  measures  that  can  be  used  to  compare  alternative 
timelines  for  efficiency. 

This  extension  will  allow  operations  staff  to  aggregate  exposures  into  Scheduling  Units,  and 
recommended  times  for  execution. 

As  experienced  is  gained  in  the  implementation  and  use  of  these  tools,  the  emphasis  of 
the  work  will  focus  on  integration  of  the  tools  into  the  operational  environment.  This 
includes  integration  with  PEP  transformation  and  the  P&S  software  and  data  structures, 
e.g.  generation  of  SPSS  data  records  and  scheduling  commands  to  place  them  on  the 
C&C  list  at  the  appropriate  times.  The  tools  will  also  be  extended  to  include  a fully 
automatic  mode,  based  on  guidelines  and  heuristics  discovered  as  a result  of  working  with 
the  interactive  system. 

To  conclude  this  section,  we  describe  an  initial  scheduler  prototype  which  has  already  been 
implemented  in  ART.  The  prototype  handled  multiple  constraints,  including  guide  star 
acquisition,  Earth,  Moon  and  Sun  occultations,  SAA  avoidance,  variable  slew  times,  instru- 
ment usage  (including  scheduling  a transition  from  hold  to  operate),  exposure  precedence 
links  and  time  critical  exposures.  The  input  exposures  were  taken  from  the  Design  Refer- 
ence Mission  ([10],  a manual  exercise  in  HST  scheduling),  and  are  therefore  realistic  set  of 
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science  operations.  The  prototype  scheduled  the  DRM’s  first  week  of  observations  (total  of 
75  exposures)  in  45  mintues.  The  prototype  consisted  of  19  ART  rules,  supported  by  9 Lisp 
functions.  (Calculation  of  the  orbital  events  and  target  visibility  windows  was  performed 
using  a separate  package  of  Fortran  programs  developed  previously.)  Development  of  the 
prototype  took  one  person  two  weeks.  This  exercise  clearly  demonstrated  the  power  of 
the  expert  systems  approach  for  HST  scheduling:  development  was  rapid,  the  language  is 
expressive  and  powerful  and  well  suited  to  constraint  checking  and  hypothetical  reasoning. 


4 Conclusions 

In  this  paper  we  have  described  the  problem  of  planning  and  scheduling  science  observa- 
tions for  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope  and  how  the  numerous,  coupled  constraints  make  for 
a difficult  problem.  Several  aspects  of  expert  system  development  environments  are  attrac- 
tive for  the  construction  of  tools  which  will  augment  existing  ground  system  capabilities, 
including  the  rapid  development  cycle,  adaptability  of  code  to  changing  requirements  and 
powerful  methods  for  representing  and  reasoning  with  knowledge.  Additional  capabilities 
provided  by  these  tools  will  include  graphics  oriented  plan  evaluation,  long-range  analysis  of 
the  observation  pool,  analysis  of  optimal  scheduling  time  intervals,  constructing  sequences 
of  spacecraft  activities  which  minimize  operational  overhead,  and  optimization  of  linkages 
between  observations.  A plan  for  the  development  of  enhancements  was  discussed  and  the 
results  of  initial  prototyping  was  presented. 
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1.0)  Introduction  and  Overview 

The  purpose  of  the  research  effort  presented  here  is  to  prescribe  a generic 
reusable  shell  that  any  project  office  can  install  and  customize  for  the  purposes  of 
advising,  guiding,  and  supporting  project  managers  in  that  office.  The  prescribed 
shell  is  intended  to  provide  both:  (1)  a component  that  generates  prescriptive 
guidance  for  project  planning  and  monitoring  activities,  and  (2)  an  analogy 
(intuition)  component  that  generates  descriptive  insights  of  previous  experience 
of  successful  project  mangers.  The  latter  component  is  especially  significant  in 
that  it  has  the  potential  to:  (a)  retrieve  insights,  not  just  data,  and  (b)  provide  a 
vehicle  for  expert  PMs  to  easily  transcribe  their  current  experiences  in  the  course 
of  each  new  project  they  manage  ( i.e.  to  act  as  the  Corporate  Memory). 

For  the  past  several  years  the  principal  author  has  conducted  psychological, 
behavioral,  and  cognitive  studies  of  expert  project  managers'  thought  processes 
for  the  purposes  of  deriving  a model  suitable  for  translation  into  an  expert 
system.  The  model  is  based  on  the  process  of  diagnosis  and  analogical  reasoning 
as  described  above  and  in  sections  of  this  paper.  This  model  is  based  on  the  study 
of  21  employees  of  NASA,  numerous  employees  of  the  U.S.  military,  historical 
case  studies  from  the  Space  station  and  Space  Telescope  Programs  and  papers  of 
16  famous  inventors  (e.g.,  Ben  Franklin's  diaries,  to  mention  one)  as  documented 
in  earlier  reports.  It  is  expected  that  the  successful  implementation  of  the  model 
and  the  integration  of  the  analytical  and  analogical  components  will  result  in 
many  new  innovations  including  special-purpose  expert  system  generators,  which 
would  represent  a new  phase  in  the  maturation  of  Expert  Systems  technology  for 
project  management  applications. 
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1.1)  Technical  Objectives 

The  focus  of  this  paper  will  be  to  report  on  the  preparation,  conduct  and 
results  of  an  experiment  to  prove/disprove  the  premise  that  an  expert  project 
management  system  can  be  configured  that  will  improve/expand  the  ability  of  a 
manger  to  perform  project  planning  and  monitoring.  This  experiment  has  been 
designed  with  the  intention  of  accomplishing  the  following  three  objectives: 

( 1 ) Construction  of  a Simplified  Prototype  containing  a Project  Management 

(PM)  Subsystem,  an  analogical  reasoning  inferencing  mechanism  and  the 
associated  knowledge  bases. 

(2)  Exploration  of  Eleven  Key  Research  Questions  relating  to  the  nature  of  an 
expert  project  management  system  (EPMS)  environment. 

(3)  Evaluation  of  the  Prototype  and  Recommendation  of  Desiqn  Guidelines  for 
EPMS 

Version  1. 

The  evaluation  of  the  prototype  will  consist  of  a system 
performance  evaluation  based  on  snapshots  and  backtracing  of  actual  EPMS  runs, 
and  on  comments/suggestions  by  17  experts  presented  with  three  exemplary  EPMS 
user  sessions.  The  insights  obtained  from  these  evaluations  will  be  used  to 
formulate  design  guidelines  for  a working  Version  1 system,  which  is  expected  to 
perform  beyond  the  current  limits  of  expert  system  shells,  and  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  an  expert  system  kernel  or  generator. 

1.2)  Report  Organization 

This  report  will  present  in  succession,  the  framework  and  results  of  the  activities 
aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  the  three  technical  objectives.  The  next  section 
deals  with  the  knowledge  elicitation  process  and  the  resulting  framework  for  the 
EPMS  generator.  Section  3 contains  a top-level  description  of  the  prototype,  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  prototype  will  be  presented  in  section  4.  The  last  section 
presents  the  conclusions  reached  and  outlines  of  planned  future  developments. 

2.0)  PM  Knowledge  Elicitation 

This  section  describes  the  concept  of  EPMS  that  evolved  over  dozens  of 

knowledge 

collection  sessions.  In  each  session,  feedback  from  domain  experts  was  solicited  by 
giving  demonstrations  and/or  functional  descriptions  of  EPMS:  i.e.  its  goals,  its 
conceptual  design,  and  the  types  of  sessions  a user  would  encounter. 

A common  observation  among  the  experts  was  the  need  to  implement  EPMS 
within  any  given  two-level  hierarchy,  in  order  to  be  compatible  and  supportive  of 
existing  organizational  boundaries  and  lines  of  communication  (see  Figure  1). 
Figure  1 also  reflects  the  perception  that  the  manager  probably  will  not  be  the 
principal  user  of  EPMS  and  that  is  more  realistic  to  expect  an  Executive  Assistant  to 
assume  the  user  role,  and  to  expect  the  manager  and  submanagers  to  use  EPMS 
either  indirectly  through  the  Assistant  or  occasionally  themselves. 

A significant  observation  made  during  the  knowledge  elicitation  sessions  was 
the  presence  of  a wide  diversity  of  needs  for  stand-alone  expert  system-based 
project  management  support  tools.  One  of  the  managers  interviewed  presented  a 
list  of  some  of  the  possible  areas  for  ES  support  (see  table  1)  and  indicated  that  this 
list  was  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Furthermore,  there  was  found  to  be  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  existing  subsystems,  data  bases,  MIS,  DSS,  etc. 
which  would  require  direct  interfacing  to  an  integrated  EPMS  Kernel,  or  would 
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Table  1:  Summary  of  Possible  Stand-alone  PM  Expert  Systems 


Estimating 

Project  Selection 

Conceptual  Estimating 

Parameter  Estimating 

Life  Cycle  Costing 

Value  Engineering 

Integration  with  CAD 

Historical  Cost  Data  Management 
Collection 
Maintenance 
Tailoring 

Check  List 

Contract  Document 
Site  Inspection 

Start  Procedures  Manuals 
Quantity  Survey 
Pricing 

Securing  Material  and  Subcontractor 
Prices 

Project  Conceptual  Planning 
Equipment  Analysis 
Crew  Analysis 
Cash  Flow  Analysis 

Bid  Preparation 
Sub  Bid  Analysis 
Sub  Bid  Scratch  Estimates 
Material  Price  Analysis 
Markup  Analysis 
Bid  Adjustments 

Change  Order  Estimating 
Impact  Analysis 
Change  Condition  Pri<mg 

General  Conditions  Development 
item  Selection 
Pricing 


Cost  and  Time  Control 

Planning 

Activity  Breakdown 
Logic  Definition 
Duration  Analysis 
Contingency  analysis 

input  Data 

Collections 

Checking 

Activity  and  Project  Status 
Analysis 

Overrun  Projections 
Problem  Flagging 
Problem  Diagnosis 
Remedy  Recommendations 

Changed  Condition 

identification 

impact  Evaluation 
Recommendations  for  Execution 
Notifications  of  all  Part-es  Involved 

Productivity  Analysis 

Progress  Payment  Application  Preparation 
Invoice  Checking 
Material  Tracking 

Penalty/Liguidted  Damages  Evaluation 


Site  Planning  and  Management 

Site  Layout 
Materials  Handling 
Temporary  Facility  Requirements 
Site  Management  Staffing 
Access  and  Traff«ce  Control 
Security  Systems 
Safety  Systems 
Project  Closeout 

Retention  Reduction  and  Fmai  Payment 

Resource  Reduction 

Closeout  Documentation  Checklist 

Subcontract  Closeout 

Len  Release 

Droject  Debriefing 

Historic  Cost  Acquisition 
Productivity  Analysis 
learning  from  the  Project 


insurance  Analysts 


Figure  ) EPMS  Two-Tier  Hierarchy 
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require  data/knowledge  transfer  in  the  case  of  a stand-alone  EPMS.  In  either 
situation,  compatibility  with  existing  resources  emerged  as  an  important  criterion 
that  places  unique  flexibility  demands  on  the  expert  system  "shell". 

In  response  to  the  need  for  this  adaptability  a concept  for  an  EPMS  generator 
having  a four-ringed  architecture  was  adopted  (see  Figure  2). 

2.1)  Ring  Four:  Site  Specific  Elements 

The  outermost  ring  is  representative  of  a gateway  to  the  manager's  external 
information  environment.  Most  of  the  managers  interviewed  indicated  a strong 
dependence  on  the  availability  of  reference  information,  historical  data  and  other 
large  data  base  management  and  information  retrieval  requirements.  Access  to  the 
external  environment  is  accomplished  in  many  different  ways  including  person-to- 
person  communications,  on-line  retrieval  via  a computer  terminal,  customized 
research  conducted  by  a services  firm,  or  physically  locating  the  information  in  a 
library  or  other  repository.  Most  of  the  groups  indicated  that  for  an  EPMS 
generator  to  be  effective,  this  vast  array  of  information  resources  had  to  be  taken 
into  account,  either  by  direct  interface  (in  the  case  of  computer  data  bases)  or  at  a 
minimum,  by  identifying  the  source,  point  of  contact,  and  location  where 
supplementary  information  can  be  obtained.  In  essence,  the  outer  ring  represents 
the  various  "hooks”  of  the  EPMS  generator  to  the  outside  world,  including 
intelligent  information  retrieval,  organizational  knowledge,  generation  of 
copies/sessions  for  use  on  proliferated  stand-alone  machines,  and  numerous  other 
extension  utilities. 

2.2)  Ring  Three:  The  PM  Kernel 

The  next  ring  represents  the  next  "layer"  of  project  management  activity  that 
emerged  as  a result  of  the  experts'  discussions.  PM  activity  was  found  to  have  two 
main  modes:  1)  planning,  where  specifications,  budgets,  milestones,  etc.  for  a new 
project  are  formulated,  and  2)  monitoring,  where  the  execution  of  the  plans 
developed  in  (1)  are  carried  out.  Most  participants  indicated  that,  after  they  had 
researched  and  obtained  the  necessary  (or  at  least  the  most  available)  reference  and 
background  material  regarding  a problem  or  decision,  the  next  step  involved  a 
series  of  processes  where  the  information  was  sorted,  ordered,  analyzed  and 
presented.  Performance  of  this  type  of  activity  was  the  basis  for  the  design  of  the 
planning  mode  of  the  EPMS  generator.  This  generator  consists  of  a project 
management  subsystem  that  contains  heuristics  and  analytical  techniques  used  by 
project  managers  in  analyzing  information,  assessing  problem  situations  ana 
generating  proposed  responses.  For  the  monitoring  mode,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
available  a subsystem  of  customizing  utilities,  whereby  a project  manager  could 
specify  and  create  an  "automated  layer  of  information  filtering"  including 
parameter  and  alarm  thresholds,  milestones,  quick-look  summaries  etc.  Finally,  a 
user  interface  subsystem  that  makes  use  of  human  factors  and  computer  visual 
engineering  (CVE)  principles  was  identified  as  a requirement  for  both  modes.  The 
interface  design  feature  most  requested  by  the  experts  was  the  ability  to  choose 
from  a list  of  presentational  formats,  depictions,  or  other  customized  user- 
generated displays. 

2.3)  Rings  Two  and  One:  Analogical  Reasoning  Applied 

The  analytical  filtering  and  processing  specified  for  Ring  Three  is  intended  to 
result  in  the  generation  and  display  of  key  indicators,  barometers  and  other 
parameters  that  are  important  to  project  management  decision  making.  Most 
managers  agreed  that  it  was  at  this  point  in  the  thought  process  that  analogical 
reasoning  was  most  frequently  applied.  This  was  evident  in  most  manager's 
comments,  which  stated  that  comparisons  with  past  similar  experiences  were  keyed 
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on  parameters  resulting  after  extensive  analysis  of  the  data  had  been  performed 
(ring  three)  rather  than  on  the  raw  data  elements  themselves  (ring  four). 

The  process  of  analogical  reasoning  is  best  understood  by  referring  to  the 
classical  analogy  test  question  which  is  invariably  written  in  the  form:  "some  known 
problem.  A,  is  to  some  known  solution,  B,  as  a new  problem,  C,  is  to  which  of  several 
possible  options  (X,Y,  or  Z )"?  Or  more  tersely,  this  can  be  written  as  A:B:  :C:(X,Y,Z,)? 
This  is  depicted  in  Figure  3,  where  A and  B are  the  Base  problem-solution  pair  (or 
pairs  if  more  than  one  possible  analog  exists)  and  where  C is  the  target  problem 
statement.  X,Y,  or  Z are  the  unknown  target  solution  shown  in  Figure  3 as  an  empty 
circle. 

A traditional  stand-alone  expert  system  operates  on  target  problem-solution 
pairs  generally  via  a series  of  productions  of  the  form: 

IF:  C 
THEN:? 

That  is,  the  traditional  expert  system  isolates  the  conditions  of  the  target 
problem  space  and  attempts  to  directly  infer  the  solution  to  be  one  of  X,Y,or  Z. 

In  order  to  make  effective  use  of  analogy,  particularly  in  an  automated 
analogical  reasoning  support  environment,  studies  of  the  knowledge  elicitation 
sessions  showed  the  need  to  extend  a traditional  expert  system  in  two  principal 
ways:  (1)  facilitate  identification  of  the  target  problem,  C,  by  looking  for  similar 
problem  statements  in  the  set  of  bases.  A,  and  (2)  to  help  flush  out  the  target 
solution  space  by  suggesting  past  solutions  from  B that  in  part  or  in  whole  appear 
helpful  and  by  assisting  in  adapting  those  solutions  to  the  current  problem 
(minimizing  tendencies  to  rely  too  heavily  on  the  past  - i.p.,  the  "anchoring  and 
adjustment"  bias).  This  capability  is  illustrated  as  the  "extended  expert  system 
focus"  shown  in  Figure  3.  Furthermore,  this  expanded  focus  must  support  situations 
in  which  the  target  problem,  C,  is  initially  ill-defined,  rather  than  known  a priori,  as 
is  the  case  with  more  conventional  analogy  programs.  The  same  uncertainty  must 
be  manageable  in  determining  analogous  problem-solution  pairs  (A  and  B)s.  For 
this  reason,  a major  goal  of  this  development  effort  was  to  gain  the  ability  to  scan  a 
large  set  of  possibilities  and  to  generate  and  test  ideas,  with  the  best  ideas  being 
examined  for  merging,  manipulation,  transformation,  and  other  disanalogy 
elimination  heuristics. 

3.0)  EPMS  Prototype 

Figure  4 provides  an  overview  of  the  portions  of  EPMS  that  were  experimented 
with  in  the  prototype.  There  are  three  major  parts  to  Figure  4 - the  longer  term 
aids,  the  core  of  EPMS,  and  the  customizing  utilities  and  user  support  functions.  The 
prototype  was  an  experiment  upon  the  latter  two  parts  which  involved  building  just 
enough  of  each  part  to  glean  insights  useful  for  next  step  development.  The  first 
part  identifies  the  long  term  aids  that  are  foreseen  in  order  to  integrate  EPMS  into 
an  existing  support  structure,  which  would  complete  the  kernel  concept  by  bridging 
together  the  EPMS  core  with  external  data  bases,  tools,  algorithms,  sources  of 
knowledge,  workstations,  personal  computers,  and  other  hardware. 

The  customizing  utilities  identified  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Figure  4 are  geared 
toward  making  the  EPMS  kernel  attractive  to  a wide  variety  of  potential  users. 
Hence  the  utilities  support  the  tailoring  of  each  and  every  knowledge  base,  analog, 
object,  and  PM  subsystem  module  to  tne  specific  application  of  the  individual  user. 
Although  the  customizing  utilities  were  not  developed  for  the  prototype,  their 
design  and  scope  was  a major  focus  of  the  experiment.  High  level  designs  for  many 
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of  these  utilities  were  created  and  user  evaluations  of  and  reactions  to  these  designs 
were  elicited. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  devoted  to  providing  descriptions  of  the 
four  main  components  of  the  EPMS  core,  along  with  a discussion  of  the  three 
exemplary  user  sessions  that  were  run  during  the  course  of  the  experiment. 

3.1)  PM  Subsystem 

An  overview  of  the  PM  subsystem  is  shown  in  Figure  5,  which  further  illustrates 
the  two-mode  concept  of  operation.  In  the  planning  mode,  a self-contained  PM 
Knowledge  Base  (PMKB)  works  with  a stand-alone  backward-chaining  inference 
engine  to  assist  the  user  in  planning  all  aspects  of  a new  project.  The  inference 
engine  "knows"  how  to  draw  on  the  ARIEL  subsystem  for  assistance  if  its  stand- 
alone techniques  are  unable  to  estimate  a value  required  by  the  plan  or  if  a search 
across  a wider  range  of  candidate  analogs  is  required.  That  is,  it  chains  through 
each  subsystem,  milestone,  and  aspect  of  the  new  plan  for  a new  project.  The 
aspects  elicited  include  planned  levels  of  manpower,  dollars,  etc.  per  time  period 
and  work  package. 

In  the  monitoring  and  control  mode,  a forward  chaining  inferencing  technique  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  active  value  "demons"  to  constantly  monitor  and  test  the 
deviations  of  actual  values  from  planned  values  for  the  various  subsystem- 
milestone-aspect  objects.  When  cautionary  (or  emergency  ) alerts  are  detected,  all 
related  objects  within  the  knowledge  base  are  tagged  with  an  alarm  message, 
which  allows  the  user  to  determine  the  source  and  the  nature  of  any  deviation  that 
may  affect  overall  project  performance.  This  cross-referencing  feature  was  cited  as 
a major  requirement  currently  lacking  in  most  project  monitoring  systems.  This 
mode  was  also  equipped  with  a clock  and  calendar,  in  response  to  concerns 
expressed  regarding  the  lack  of  the  ability  of  current  expert  systems  to  adequately 
account  for  the  effects  of  the  passage  of  time  on  any  given  situation.  As  a result,  all 
activities  in  EPMS  are  time-tagged  in  a Julian  date  format,  as  a means  of  keeping  a 
record  of  the  time  of  occurrence  and  duration  of  important  events.  The  operation 
of  each  subsystem  component  including  the  control  panel  will  be  illustrated  further 
in  the  description  of  the  user  sessions. 

3.2)  Project  Management  Knowledge  Base  (PMKB) 

The  EPMS  PM  Subsystem  seeks  to  establish  a new  project  plan  and  to  monitor  its 
progress.  This  is  done  cooperatively  and  interactively  with  a human  participant,  and 
a completed  project  plan  ultimately  becomes  one  more  analog  in  the  Analog 
Knowledge  Base  (AKB).  The  PMKB  is  thus  a set  of  rules  and  objects  designed  to 
capture  and  hold  the  subsystem-milestones-aspect  knowledge  for  the  "target". 
Since  this  knowledge  is  unknown  initially,  the  PMKB  must  hold  both  the  expected  or 
planned  value  for  each  subsystem-milestone-aspect  and  how  that  value  was 
obtained. 

The  data  structure  for  such  a subsystem-milestone-aspect  is  shown  illustratively 
in  Figure  6.  The  slots  for  holding  the  important  pieces  of  information  are  shown, 
however,  the  methods  and  other  intelligence  features  are  only  implied  by  this 
Figure.  The  prototype  EPMS  implemented  and  tested  most  of  these  features  with 
the  exception  of  the  projection  capability. 

3.3)  Partitioned  Analog  Knowledge  Base  (AKB) 

In  order  to  facilitate  search  and  to  improve  execution  time  the  analogs  are 
stored  in  a structure  (Figure  7A)  that  defines  two  important  characteristics:  (1)  the 
typology  classification  scheme,  and  (2)  the  progressive  deepening  levels.  The 
typology  classification  scheme  captures  the  sorting  process  that  PMs  use  to  classify 
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projects.  For  example,  the  statement  "this  project  is  a Class  X,  Type  Y"  is  often 
encountered  in  analogical  reasoning  (see  Silverman  1983,  1984,  1985,  1986).  Hence 
the  knowledge  base  offers  a "typology  plane"  or  surface.  This  classification  scheme 
can  be  pursued  at  multiple  levels  of  problem  solving  depending  how  deeply 
involved  the  problem  solver  is.  Thus  a progressive  deepening  scheme  is  also  offered 
wherein  the  EPMS  user  could  enter  at  the  level  at  which  he  wishes  to  work  (only 
three  example  levels  are  shown  in  Figure  7 A,  more  are  possible). 

Within  each  partition  of  Figure  7 A,  are  the  analogs  that  correspond  to  that  class- 
type  of  problem.  Each  analog  is  itself  multi-dimensional  as  portrayed  illustratively  in 
Figure  7 B.  The  three  dimensions  shown  are  of  variable  length  and  capture  the  fact 
that  most  projects  involve  multiple  subsystems  each  marching  along  a set  of 
prescribed  milestones.  Attached  to  each  milestone  are  each  of  the  aspects  listed 
vertically  in  Figure  7 B.  The  actual  knowledge  about  each  subsytem-milestone- 
aspect  is  stored  in  any  of  a number  of  possible  representations  (e.g.,  map,  icon, 
graph,  table,  list,  rule,  etc.).  Also  stored  with  each  subsytem-milestone-aspect  are 
any  relevant  advice  lessons  learned,  etc.  for  selected  class-types  of  problems 
encountered.The  prototype  EPMS  includes  a 270  node  object  lattice  of  attributes 
associated  with  Figure  7 A and  three  analogs  corresponding  to  Figure  7 B.  The  three 
analogs  are  the  LANDSAT,  SPACE  TELESCOPE,  and  NIMBUS-G  projects.  In  this  lattice, 
each  node  represents  a specific  activity,  system  element,  or  organizational  element 
of  a given  project  and  is  organized  in  hierarchies  and  grouped  into  specialized 
project  domain  areas,  so  that  the  further  the  lattice  is  traversed,  the  more  detailed 
the  information  about  a specific  project  domain  becomes.  In  this  way,  the  lattice 
can  be  used  for  two  purposes  within  the  project  management  domain:  (1)  as  a 
guide  for  selecting  attributes  to  characterize  new  analogs  being  entered  into  the 
AKB,  and  (2)  as  a means  of  entering  a description  of  the  target  problem/project  to 
be  planned/analyzed. 

3.4)  ARIEL  Subsystem 

The  ARIEL  subsystem  physically  implements  the  5-part  analogical  reasoning 
process  described  in  Silverman  (1985)  & Silverman  & Moustakis  (1986)  within  five 
specialists  and  a blackboard  (see  Figure  8).  Each  specialist  consists  of  a short-term 
memory,  local  knowledge  bases,  and  an  interface  to  the  main  blackboard,  which  is 
the  shared  memory  used  by  the  other  specialists.  The  local  knowledge  bases  store 
the  knowledge  regarding  the  specialist's  particular  area  of  expertise,  as  well  as 
knowledge  related  to  planning  and  control.  The  local  knowledge  bases  are  used  to 
formulate  an  approach  by  the  specialist  on  the  main  blackboard.  The  local  control 
knowledge  base  controls  the  flow  of  information  between  the  specialist  and  the 
main  blackboard,  making  sure  that  only  relevant  data/information  is  exchanged. 

3.4.1)  The  CHAIRMAN 

The  main  blackboard  is  interfaced  with  a CHAIRMAN  that  controls  the 
information  flow  among  the  five  specialists.  The  CHAIRMAN  has  the  same  basic 
structure  as  a specialist.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  CHAIRMAN  is  to  monitor  the 
operation  of  the  five  specialists  and  to  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  information  to 
and  from  the  blackboard.  The  CHAIRMAN  also  handles  all  inputs  and  requests  from 
the  user.  The  situation  can  best  be  compared  to  an  individual  (the  user)  presenting 
a problem  to  another  individual  (the  CHAIRMAN).  The  CHAIRMAN  then  convenes  a 
meeting  of  five  specialists  each  of  which  is  an  expert  in  a particular  aspect  of  the 
application  of  analogical  reasoning  to  problem  solving  in  general.  These  experts 
are  sitting  at  a conference  table  (the  Blackboard)  and  the  input  problem/request 
from  the  user  is  placed  on  the  table  by  the  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHAIRMAN  directs  each 
specialist  to  look  at  the  information  on  the  table.  Each  specialist  is  asked  by  the 
CHAIRMAN  to  prepare  and  submit  a plan  to  solve  or  to  help  solve  the  problem, 
based  on  its  own  local  knowledge  about  problem  solving.  The  CHAIRMAN  then 
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evaluates  each  plan  and  decides  which  plans  are  to  be  activated.  The  activation  of 
one  or  more  plans  will  result  in  new  information  being  presented  to  the  blackboard, 
which  could  conceivably  affect  the  planning  processes  and  results  of  the  other 
specialists.  The  CHAIRMAN'S  main  purpose,  therefore,  is  to  decide  which  specialists 
should  be  permitted  to  proceed  and  in  what  sequence  in  order  to  maintain  an 
optimal  and  orderly  progression  toward  the  goal  (target  solution).  For  the  purposes 
of  EPMS,  a plan  submitted  by  a specialist  to  the  CHAIRMAN  is  called  a SAR  (Specialist 
Activation  Request),  and  the  order  issued  by  the  CHAIRMAN  to  a specialist  to 
proceed  with  that  plan  is  called  an  Execution  Order  for  Specialist  (EOS).  The  SAR  is 
similar  (analogous)  in  nature  to  the  KSAR  employed  in  HEARSAY-II.  (Erman,  et.al 
1980). 

3.4.2)  The  Five  Specialists 

Each  specialist  is  a self-contained  expert  system  that  opportunistically  examines 
the  contents  of  the  blackboard  and  proposes  an  analogical  reasoning  related 
process  or  function  (e.g.,  diagnose,  classify,  evaluate,  scan,  assimilate,  etc.)  to  the 
CHAIRMAN  as  a means  of  contributing  to  the  progression  of  the  problem  toward  a 
final  solution.  The  five  specialists  support  the  problem  identification  (PI), 
Knowledge  Acquisition  (KA),  Analog  Transfer  (AT),  Knowledge  Transformation 
(KT),  and  Introduction  into  Use  (I)  steps  outlined  in  earlier  articles,  and  are  called  the 
CRITIC,  LIBRARIAN,  IDEAMAN,  CRAFTSMAN  and  WRITER,  respectively. 

The  main  function  of  the  CRITIC  is  to  aid  in  the  process  of  problem  identification, 
problem  formulation  and  requirements  definition.  To  this  end  the  CRITIC  monitors 
the  contents  of  the  target  problem  definition  space  and  determines  what  methods 
are  to  be  employed  in  order  to  expand  or  refine  the  target  problem  definition. 
These  methods  usually  entail  the  selection  of  an  appropriate  problem  definition  aid 
being  presented  to  the  user  (via  the  Writer).  The  CRITIC  is  also  charged  with  the 
overall  responsibility  of  monitoring  the  target  solution  generation  process  as  a 
whole.  These  tasks  range  from  seeking  additional  information  from  the  user  or 
LIBRARIAN  to  invoking  a "stopping  rule"  when  either  an  optimal  solution  has  been 
achieved  or  when  successive  iterations  would  produce  little  or  no  change  in  the 
entropy  of  the  target  solution.  The  purpose  of  the  LIBRARIAN  is  to  ensure  that  all 
possible  building  blocks  within  a certain  threshold  that  could  be  used  in 
constructing  a target  solution  to  the  problem  are  being  considered.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  LIBRARIAN  conducts  a search  of  the  AKB  by  taking  each 
attribute  contained  in  the  target  problem  definition  space,  searching  for  each  new 
occurrence  of  that  attribute,  and  returning  to  the  blackboard  all  previously 
unconsidered  bases  exhibiting  that  particular  attribute.  Another  major  task  of  the 
LIBRARIAN  is  to  ensure  that  the  AKB  is  properly  updated  with  new  information 
generated  either  by  the  user  or  by  the  ARIEL  system  itself.  Currently  the  LIBRARIAN 
is  configured  only  to  assimilate  final  results  as  a new  base  (analog)  to  be  considered 
for  subsequent  problem  solving  sessions.  In  later  versions  of  ARIEL  it  is  planned  to 
also  incorporate  intermediate  results,  including  erroneous  paths,  etc.,  in  order  to 
increase  the  overall  intelligence  of  the  system  and  to  promote  maximum  reuse  of 
lessons  learned  during  the  problem  solving  session. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  IDEA  MAN  is  to  evaluate  each  candidate  analog 
based  on  the  value  of  the  similarity  metric  [Silverman  1986]  for  that  particular 
analog  and  the  corresponding  attributes  contained  in  the  target  problem 
definition.  Weighing  factors  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  similarity  rating  are 
provided  by  the  user  at  the  request  of  the  IDEA  MAN  via  the  WRITER.  The  candidate 
analogs  are  ranked  starting  with  the  analog  having  the  highest  similarity  rating, 
along  with  the  value  of  the  rating.  This  output  represents  a prioritized  and 
valuated  space  of  potential  solutions  for  use  by  the  CRAFTSMAN  in  generating  a 
composite  target  solution. 
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The  CRAFTSMAN  has  as  its  goal  a means  ends  analysis  that  leads  to  the 
construction  of  an  optimal  solution  to  the  target  problem  using  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  the  existing  analogs  contained  in  the  knowledge  base  and  provided 
by  the  user.  At  this  point  in  the  process,  all  relevant  analogs  that  have  been 
identified  have  been  evaluated  and  ranked.  In  constructing  the  target  solution,  the 
CRAFTSMAN  starts  with  the  highest  ranked  analog  and  checks  for  a similarly  value 
of  1 .0,  in  which  case  that  analog  becomes  the  final  solution  and  the  stopping  rule  is 
invoked  by  the  CRITIC.  If  the  similarity  rating  is  less  than  1 .0,  the  CRAFTSMAN  takes 
the  analog  with  the  next  highest  rating,  and  constructs  a temporary  target  solution 
by  combining  it  with  the  highest-ranked  analog.  At  this  point  a new  similarity 
rating  is  calculated  and  compared  with  the  rating  of  the  highest-ranked  analog.  If 
the  new  rating  is  lower  the  second-highest  candidate  is  dropped  from  consideration 
and  the  third  highest  candidate  is  considered  in  a similar  fashion.  If  the  new  rating 
is  higher  the  temporary  target  solution  now  becomes  the  new  basis  for  comparison 
and  the  process  continues. 

The  WRITER  is  the  only  element  through  which  ARIEL  can  send  messages  to  the 
user.  For  this  reason,  most  of  the  functions  that  are  assigned  to  the  WRITER  involve 
the  generation  of  prompts  aimed  at  soliciting  user  input.  The  core  structures  of 
these  prompts  reside  in  the  ARIEL  knowledge  base  and  are  accessible  via  the 
LIBRARIAN.  Once  accessed,  the  WRITER  fills  in  any  additional  information  germane 
to  the  problem  being  worked,  and  outputs  the  resulting  prompt  directly  to  the  user 
via  the  screen.  These  prompts  contain  hooks  to  specific  data  structures  (lists)  on  the 
blackboard,  and  these  lists  are  automatically  updated  as  the  user  responds  to  the 
prompt.  The  other  main  function  of  the  WRITER  is  to  document  ARIEL  results  and 
problem  solving  activity  in  a manner  acceptable  for  inclusion  by  the  LIBRARIAN  into 
theAKB. 

3.4.3)  The  Blackboard  Problem-Solving  Framework 

The  blackboard  configuration  provides  an  opportunistic  search  framework  that 
is  used  to  support  an  orderly  progression  from  initial  problem  definition  to  final 
target  solution  formulation  (see  Figure  9).  ARIEL  differs  from  most  conventional 
blackboards  in  that  the  user,  at  his  option,  can  override  the  actions  of  any  specialist 
at  any  stage  in  the  problem  solving  process.  This  was  considered  necessary  in  order 
for  ARIEL  to  truly  function  as  an  "extension"  of  the  human  analogical  reasoning 
process.  The  arrows  in  Figure  9,  which  indicate  lateral,  forward  or  backward  level 
transitions,  show  the  user  as  being  totally  unconstrained.  The  CRITIC  has  the  next 
greatest  influence  on  effecting  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  problem  -to-solution 
progression.  Note  also  that  this  process  is  iterative,  and  can  be  influenced  by  the 
activity  of  the  other  specialists. 

3.5)  User  Session 

The  current  prototype  has  the  capability  to  run  three  exemplary  user  sessions 
that  were  developed  with  the  intention  of  soliciting  feedback  from  potential  users 
and  providing  additional  insights  into  the  design  of  the  overall  system.  In 
particular,  the  sessions  were  intended  to  address  some  of  the  EPMS  Research 
Questions,  especially  with  regard  to  the  use  of  analogy,  and  the  determination  of 
what  analytical  techniques  should  be  directly  incorporated  into  EPMS.  The  three 
prototype  sessions  and  the  objectives  of  each  are  delineated  as  follows: 

1)  Session  1,  to  demonstrate  the  project  requirements  definition  function  and 
the  use  of  the  analogical  reasoning  extension. 

2)  Session  2,  to  demonstrate  the  budget  planning  function  as  supported  by 
analytical  techniques. 
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3)  Session  3,  to  demonstrate  the  project  monitoring  function  as  supported  by 
analytical  techniques,  including  the  cross  referencing  capability  of  the  EPMS 
knowledgebase. 

A step  by  step  summary  of  each  of  the  sessions  is  provided  in  Table  2. 

3.5.1)  EPMS  Control  Panel 

The  purpose  of  the  EPMS  Control  Panel  is  to  provide  a total  multi-screen 
environment  in  a combination  desk-top/pilots'  console  configuration  from  which 
the  user  can  access  any  and  all  functions  during  an  EPMS  session.  The  control  panel 
must  also  facilitate  smooth-flowing  user-machine  dialogs.  Use  of  the  mouse/cursor 
is  favored  over  the  keyboard  whenever  feasible.  Although  the  control  panel  is 
ultimately  intended  to  be  "tamper-proof",  locking  out  all  unauthorized  access  to 
the  EPMS  executive  or  resident  software,  the  prototype  version  allows  this  access 
because  of  the  developmental  nature  of  the  system. 

The  EPMS  control  panel  is  displayed  in  Figure  10.  Some  of  the  features  were  fully 
implemented  in  the  prototype,  others  appear  on  the  screen  but  are  currently 
inactive  (specifically  the  calendar,  CVE  screens  and  manual  mode). 

4.0)  EPMS  Prototype  Evaluation 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  document  the  results  of  the  EPMS  prototype 
evaluation  sessions.  Following  a sequence  of  software  IV  & V (Initial  Validation  and 
Verification  ) tests,  a series  of  expert  evaluation  sessions  were  conducted  in  which 
potential  users  were  given  the  opportunity  to  run  exemplary  sessions  and  to  provide 
reactions/comments  on  the  overall  system  design  and  user  interface.  The  comments 
were  then  used  to  create  a composite  summary  of  desired 
enhancements/improvements  to  be  incorporated  in  EPMS  Version  1.0,  and  to 
generate  a list  of  1 1 research  questions  mandating  continued  further  exploration. 

4.1)  Expert  Evaluation 

This  section  describes  the  results  of  six  separate  knowledge  collection  sessions  in 
which  domain  experts  were  given  demonstrations  and/or  functional  descriptions  of 
EPMS:  i.e.,  its  goals,  its  conceptual  design,  and  the  types  of  sessions  a user  would 
encounter.  The  domain  experts,  in  turn,  each  offered  several  types  of  feedback  that 
are  documented  here  including: 

1)  Evaluation  of  EPMS  in  terms  of  its  goals,  design  and  sessions.  This  feedback 
included  suggestions  for  altering  and  improving  EPMS. 

2)  "Deep  Knowledge"  was  offered  for  EPM's  knowledge  banks.  That  is 
numerous  ways  for  EPMS  to  utilize  and/or  "plug  in"  to  existing  handbooks,  data 
bases,  and  other  procedural  aids  was  offered. 

3)  Heuristic  Knowledge  and  rules  of  thumb  used  in  project  management  were 
elaborated  that  could  and  should  be  incorporated  into  the  EPMS  knowledge 
base. 

These  three  types  of  feedback— evaluation,  deep  knowledge,  and  heuristic 
knowledge  are  popularly  thought  to  be  collected  in  distinct  sessions:  a knowledge 
elicitation  session  with  domain  experts  and  an  expert  system  evaluation  session  by 
potential  users.  While  textbook  descriptions  of  knowledge  engineering  invariably 
separate  evaluation  from  elicitation,  the  fact  is  that  both  forms  often  are 
intermingled  in  any  one  interview  session,  particularly  so  during  the  conceptual 
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design  period,  as  was  the  case  here.  A summary  of  the  types  of  sessions  and  the 
experts  participating  in  each  is  provided  in  Table  3. 

4.1.1)  Overview  of  17  Experts'  Comments 

Table  4 provides  a comprehensive  summary  of  the  major  comments/suggestions 
received  during  the  6 sessions,  and  indicates  whether  the  suggestion  influenced  the 
design  of  the  prototype,  the  user  sessions  (interface),  the  planned  version  1 system, 
or  long-term  enhancements.  Not  surprisingly,  the  three  unanimous  reactions 
favored:  1)  the  need  for  an  environment  to  support  and  extend  the  human  expert 
analogical  reasoning  process;  2)  the  need  to  structure  domain-related  knowledge  in 
a 3-dimensional  format  that  supports  traversal  across  various  functional 
characteristics  and  down  various  levels  of  granularity  (progressive  deepening);  3) 
the  need  to  capture  "lessons  learned"  and  incorporate  this  knowledge  in  a 
manageable  automated  "Corporate  Memory"  structure,  that  could  be  called  on  to 
produce  advice  when  a set  of  similar  conditions  are  detected  in  real-time.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  the  executive  assistant  concept  arrived  at  in 
session  #2,  and  the  need  for  a separate  AKB  and  PMKB  from  session  #3,  no  other 
comments  were  unique  to  only  one  session.  In  fact,  each  session  generated  an 
average  of  about  seven  comments  that  were  either  actually  incorporated  in  the 
prototype,  or  were  entered  as  planned  enhancements  for  either  Version  I or  other 
long-term  developments 

4.2)  Insights  for  an  EPMS  Generator 

At  the  beginning  of  the  EPMS  prototype  effort  the  investigators  formulated  1 1 
questions  to  be  researched  as  stated  in  technical  objectives  of  this  report.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  delineate  the  1 1 research  questions  (see  Table  5)  and  to 
discuss  the  answers  arrived  at  during  the  course  of  the  study.  The  first  three 
answers  indicate  that  there  is  a strong-felt  need  for  analogical  support;  maintaining 
that  support  should  not  require  much  time  or  effort  of  the  project  team  members,  a 
dedicated  assistant  should  be  responsible  for  interfacing  to  EPMS  (it  may  not  be  his 
only  responsibility).  The  next  two  answers  repeat  the  fact  that  there  are  an 
inumerable  number  of  PM  subsystems  possible,  most  of  which  should  be  relegated 
to  the  longer  term  development  period  or  to  user  development  activity. 

In  terms  of  the  Physical  Model,  answers  to  questions  6 through  8 were  explored 
in  describing  the  design  of  the  Control  Panel  and  sample  user  sessions  and  are 
summarized  in  Table  5,  primarily  in  terms  of  utilities  and  packages  needed  to  effect 
the  desired  results.  These  are  not  final  answers  but  rather  may  be  viewed  as  good 
starting  points  for  future  refinement.  The  answer  to  question  9 extends  the  scope 
of  the  utilities  needed  for  effective  user  interrelation  with  EPMS.  Finally  the  answer 
to  question  10  points  toward  utility  packages  that  help  EPMS  achieve  flexibility  and 
generality. 

The  very  last  question  deals  with  what  machine,  environment  and  language  to 
develop  EPMS  in.  This  is  the  same  question  numerous  software  vendors  have  yet  to 
find  the  optimal  answer  to.  The  only  solution  seems  to  be  to  develop  the  product 
generically  as  possible  on  one  machine  and  then  gradually  port  it  to  other  machines 
as  time  and  funds  permit. 

5.0)  Next  Steps 

Given  the  work  done  to  date,  the  lessons  learned,  (partial)  answers  to  the 
research  questions,  and  the  user  interests  and  attitudes,  a number  of  next  steps  are 
immediately  obvious.  These  include: 

1)  Proceed  With  ARIEL  Subsystem  — The  ARIEL  Subsystem  should  be  flushed  out 
as  soon  as  possible  and  as  originally  designed  and  conceived.  No  user  reactions 
indicated  any  concerns  about  ARIEL'S  design  or  heuristics.  On  the  contrary,  users 
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Table  4:  Experts'  Comments-  Summary 
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Physical  Model 
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techniques  utilized  in  each  stage  of  a 
project  s life.  It  appears  m*l  all 
of  these  should  De  relegated  to  user 
development  jno  integration,  at  least 
in  the  short  term. 
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A.  There  is  no  easy  answer  to  this  Question 
as  numerous  software  vendors  na*e  disco- 
vered. Tor  tne  world  one  would  expect 
that  purchasing  a Stand-alone  workstat'on 
to  run  E PMS  snould  not  o*  a large  are'*  on 
m*ir  Budgets,  especially  with  th#  price 
of  workstations  failing  SO  rapidly.  «0w- 
ever,  if  E?MS  is  to  oe  wdefy  used,  the 
requirement  to  buy  a tliP  machine  seems 
prohibitive,  particularly  in  view  of  th# 
lesson  learned  met  many  users  will  wish 
to  mteqrate  £PmS  with  some  Custom 
designed  stand-alone  subsystem.  The 
danger  of  locimg  in  to  the  LISP  machine 
world  IS  mat  the  Overwhelming  majority 
of  pm  offices  have  IBM  PC's  or  any  of  a 
host  of  other  workstations  or  minicompu- 
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Support  co^on  LISP  and/or  to  port  it  to 
a second  language  such  as  C wrnen  1* 
fairiy  4*4 1 laoif . 


want  lots  of  simple  heuristics,  progressive  deepening,  typology  and  level 
selection,  etc. 

2)  Flush  Out  Manual  and  Interrogator  Mode  Utilities  --  These  utilities  have  been 
defined  and  should  now  be  built  to  permit  users  to  both  inspect  all  aspects  of 
ARIEL  reasoning  chains  and  to  permit  advanced  users  to  manually  reason  by 
analogy  on  the  KB  elements. 

3)  Develop  Customizing  Utilities  - Requirements  for  generality  and  flexibility  can 
be  satisfied  with  the  development  of  numerous,  relatively  small  utilities.  Each 
utility  can  perform  a single  adaptation  function  (e.g.,  support  individual  analog 
feature  generation  tasks)  that  permits  EPMS  to  be  molded  to  the  user's  specific 
PM  subsystem  needs. 

4)  Select  Field  Test  Site(s)  --  Until  users  begin  to  actually  try  and  apply  EPMS  to 
their  site  and  to  use  it  on  a regular  basis,  there  will  be  no  way  to  accurately 
evaluate  its  man  machine  interface.  For  that  purpose,  one  or  more  test  sites 
should  be  selected  as  soon  as  possible  and  EPMS  should  be  installed  and  adapted 
to  their  problem(s).  It  is  most  desirable  to  select  a test  site  that  either  already  has 
an  existing  stand  alone  PM  subsystem  or  that  does  not  want  a very  strong  PM 
subsystem  capability.  These  sites  would  provide  useful  MMI  insights  with  a 
minimum  of  tangential  PM  subsystem  development  activity.  A longer  term  goal 
will  be  to  select  sites  with  needs  for  greater  PM  subsystem  help  so  as  to  focus  in 
more  clearly  on  what  the  customizing  utilities  and  kernel  elements  should  entail. 
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Abstract 


The  proposal  selection  process  for  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope  is  assisted  by  a robust  and 
easy  to  use  query  program  (TACOS).  The  system  parses  an  “English  subset”  language 
sentence  regardless  of  the  order  of  the  keyword  phrases,  allowing  the  user  a greater  flexibility 
than  a standard  command  query  language.  Capabilities  for  macro  and  procedure  definition 
are  also  integrated.  The  system  was  designed  for  flexibility  in  both  use  and  maintenance. 
In  addition,  TACOS  can  be  applied  to  any  knowledge  domain  that  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  a single  relation.  The  system  was  implemented  mostly  in  Common  LISP.  The 
TACOS  design  is  described  in  detail  in  this  paper,  with  particular  attention  given  to  the 
implementation  methods  of  sentence  processing. 
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1 Introduction 


The  Hubble  Space  Telescope  (HST)  will  be  launched  aboard  a space  shuttle  into  low  Earth 
orbit  where  it  will  function  as  a remotely  controlled  observatory  for  the  next  15  years. 
Astronomers  wishing  to  use  HST  submit  observing  proposals  to  the  Space  Telescope  Science 
Institute  (STScI).  Due  to  the  unprecedented  capabilities  of  HST,  a high  oversubscription 
rate  is  anticipated;  1000-2000  proposals  will  be  submitted  each  year,  while  only  about 
200-300  can  be  granted  observing  time.  The  evaluation  of  proposals  will  be  accomplished 
via  a peer-review  process:  An  external  scientific  review  committee  (the  Time  Allocation 
Committee  or  TAC)  advises  the  Director  of  the  STScI  in  the  selection  of  the  HST  observing 
program  [1].  Although  the  scientific  merit  of  a proposal  is  of  prime  importance,  the  selection 
process  must  take  into  account  various  limited  resources  such  as  unocculted  viewing  time, 
power,  and  communications  links. 

Due  to  the  complexity  and  size  of  the  proposal  selection  process,  it  was  clear  that  software 
support  was  essential  to  assist  in  tracking  proposal  evaluation  criteria.  The  Time  Alloca- 
tion Committee  Operations  Support  (TACOS)  system  was  developed  to  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

• Flexibility:  Although  the  basic  procedures  of  the  selection  process  are  fixed,  several 
detailed  aspects  are  either  uncertain  or  subject  to  change.  Additionally,  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  the  first  round  of  proposed  selection  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  several 
adjustment  to  the  selection  procedures.  Therefore  a prime  consideration  in  the  design 
of  TACOS  was  to  create  a very  flexible  system  in  terms  of  the  input  data,  query 
language  and  presentation  of  the  output. 

• Natural  language  interface:  As  the  TAC  members  can  devote  little  time  for  training  in 
the  use  of  the  system,  an  easy  to  learn  interface  that  allowed  queries  to  be  expressed 
in  an  English-like  form  was  desirable.  Tolerance  to  input  errors  and  on-line  help  was 
also  important.  Available  database  query  languages  had  complex  and  rigid  syntax 
which  require  a significant  amount  of  formal  user  training. 

Several  features  of  TACOS  are  worthy  of  note: 

• Use  of  a bottom-up,  shift  reduce  parser,  rather  than  the  more  popular  Augmented 
Transition  Network  (ATN).  In  the  adopted  approach,  the  grammar  is  maintained  as 
data  to  the  parser,  whereas  the  grammar  is  embodied  in  the  code  of  an  ATN. 

• Flexibility  was  not  only  incorporated  into  reporting,  but  also  into  the  maintenance  of 
the  the  system  itself.  Easy  access  to  the  initialization  files  allow  the  following  to  be 
modified  if  needed: 

- The  TACOS  database  values  and  fields  may  be  modified  slightly  or  replaced 
completely,  as  long  as  the  database  has  been  generated  in  the  proper  input 
format.  In  fact,  the  database  can  be  replaced  by  a new  data  and  fields  related  to 
a completely  different  subject,  which  allows  TACOS  to  be  utilized  in  an  unlimited 
number  of  domains. 
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- Changes  to  any  of  the  field  names  or  the  security  level  of  a field  made  be  made 
within  one  initialization  file. 

- Keywords  may  be  added,  deleted,  or  renamed  by  making  the  proper  changes  to 
the  lexicon  initialization  file. 

- Grammar  rules  may  be  added,  deleted,  or  modified  by  making  the  proper  changes 
to  the  grammar  initialization  file. 

— All  keywords  and  phrases  may  be  customized  via  macro  definitions  to  accomodate 
the  user’s  needs  by  either  a initialization  file  or  interactively  by  using  the  “define” 
phrase.  The  customization  feature  includes  defining  procedures,  in  which  a series 
of  commands  may  be  executed  with  one  predefined  macro. 

• The  system  was  implemented  in  VAXLISP,  a version  of  the  popular  Common  LISP. 
Source  code  of  the  system  may  easily  be  ported  to  other  hardware  with  little  modifi- 
cation. 

The  first  section  of  this  paper  provides  an  overview  to  the  TACOS  system.  Sections  3-6  con- 
tain the  details  on  the  system  design,  featuring  an  in-depth  look  at  the  major  components. 
The  last  section  gives  the  conclusions  of  the  paper. 

2 Overview 

The  TACOS  database  consists  of  the  all  proposals  being  considered  for  selection.  For 
each  proposal,  the  database  contains  information  relevant  to  selection  such  as  Proposal  ID, 
Principal  Investigator  information,  total  exposure  time,  dark  time,  etc.  Each  field  can  have 
three  possible  values: 

• original  - value  input  to  TACOS;  the  original  value  is  maintained  to  allow  comparison 
to  the  limited  value. 

• corrected  - In  the  event  that  an  original  value  is  in  error,  a TACOS  user  can  fill  the 
corrected  slot. 

• limited  - The  selection  process  may  allow  a proposal  more  or  less  of  some  quantity 
than  was  requested.  This  is  kept  in  the  limited  slot. 

The  TACOS  system  will  run  interactively  during  the  selection  meetings  (several  sessions 
should  be  meeting  simultaneously).  Committee  members  have  copies  of  each  proposal  and 
summary  reports  on  criteria  essential  for  selection,  e.g.  viewing  time,  number  of  targets, 
etc.  During  the  deliberation  process,  the  committee  produces  a ranked  list  of  proposals  and 
may  also  set  limitations  on  resources  used  by  a proposal.  The  TACOS  system  keeps  track 
of  these  resources  and  produces  a variety  of  repors  from  this  information.  A few  examples 
will  illustrate  several  features  of  TACOS. 


define  procedure  Hadjust  limits"  as 
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define  "scale"  as 

"limited  primary  time  / original  primary  time" 

define  "resources"  as 

"parallel  time  to  scale*parallel  time, 
parallel  time  used  to  scale*parallel  time  used, 
parallel  time  made  to  scale*parallel  time  made, 
time  on  target  to  scale*time  on  target, 
data  volume  to  scale*data  volume, 
number  of  uplinks  to  scale*number  of  uplinks, 
scheduling  difficulty  to  scale*scheduling  difficulty" 

limit  resources 
end  procedure 


Simply  inputting  the  phrase  “adjust  limits*  implements  the  procedure  and  sets  the  new 
limits. 

To  provide  immediate  feedback  to  the  members  of  the  meetings,  requests  can  be  made  to 
display  or  print  relevant  data  on  the  proposals.  For  example: 

Tacos>  display  resources  with  primary  time  greater  than  20 
con’t> 

Tacos>  output  resources  with  primary  time  greater  than  20  using  "printer" 
con* t> 

The  ability  to  sort  all  proposals  on  field  values  is  especially  usefull  when  reviewers  require 
a limit  to  be  placed  on  a particular  resource. 

Tacos>  display  resources  by  largest  primary  time  for  all  proposals 
con' t> 

Due  to  the  limited  availability  of  HST  resources,  the  committee  may  recommend  the  alloca- 
tion of  resources  by  a panel  grade.  If  resources  are  allocated  on  this  basis,  committee  would 
need  to  view  all  proposals  in  order  of  highest  to  lowest  recommendation.  They  would  also 
require  a cumulative  total  of  resource  allocation  to  be  shown  according  to  the  rank  order, 
to  allow  them  to  determine  when  all  resources  have  been  allocated. 


Tacos>  display  cumulative  primary  time  by  panel  rank 
con*t> 


TACOS  is  written  mostly  in  VAX  LISP,  with  some  support  routines  written  in  VAX/VMS 
Digital  Command  Language  (DCL),  and  editing  and  display  capabilities  provided  using 
VAX/ VMS  Text  Processing  Utility  (TPU). 
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3 Design 


This  section  describes  the  high  level  design  of  the  TACOS  system.  Figure  1 shows  the 
architecture  of  the  system. 

The  underlying  structure  of  the  TACOS  database  is  rather  complex,  featuring  a objset,  a 
set  of  objects.  Each  objset  contains  a sorted  list  of  the  elements  it  contains  and  a hash 
table  mapping  the  name  of  an  element  to  the  element  itself.  Each  element  is  a hash  table 
mapping  field  names  to  fields.  These  fields  are  actually  property  lists  that  maintain  three 
values:  original,  corrected  and  limited.  A special  sort  of  the  objset  is  maintained  and  is 
known  as  the  master  set. 

Each  sentence  is  processed  in  the  following  way.  First,  read- input  reads  the  sentence  from 
the  terminal  (or  some  other  source.)  Read-input  reads  until  it  reaches  a blank  line;  it 
then  concatenates  the  lines  it  has  read  into  a string  and  hands  this  to  scan.  Scan  then 
converts  this  string  into  a list  of  tokens:  each  token  at  this  point  is  either  a LISP  atom, 
a number,  a string,  or  a LISP  list  composed  of  numbers  and/or  strings.  This  token  Hat  is 
then  checked  for  macros  by  expand.  If  any  macros  are  present,  then  they  are  expanded 
in  line.  Finally,  each  token  in  the  token  list  is  classified  by  the  classify  module.  Classify 
replaces  each  token  with  a simple  parse  tree. 

Next,  the  expanded  and  classified  token  list  is  passed  to  the  parser,  where  the  list  of  trees 
is  parsed  into  a parse  tree.  This  tree  is  then  in  turn  converted  into  a function  which  uses  a 
restricted  subset  of  LISP  by  the  codegen  module. 

This  function  is  then  passed  to  the  backend  module.  The  first  thing  the  backend  does  is  to 
apply  the  function,  via  the  codeeval  module,  to  the  context  data  structure,  changing  one 
or  more  fields  of  the  context  structure.  The  context  structure  is  used  for  communication 
between  frontend  of  TACOS  and  the  backend.  After  various  fields  in  the  context  structure 
have  been  set,  the  backend  module  examines  the  structure  and  uses  the  information  in  it 
to  do  what  the  user  requested  with  his  original  command. 

The  context  structure  contains  many  fields;  below  is  a list  of  the  more  important  ones: 

• The  verb  indicator  which  indicates  what  verb  was  used. 

• The  consider  set,  a set  of  proposals. 

• The  change  set,  a set  of  change  values,  A change  value  describes  how  some  field  of  a 
proposal  should  be  changed,  as  determined  by  the  proposal  selection  committee. 

• The  display  set,  a set  of  values  to  display.  Display  values  are  structures  that  describe 
a value  to  display;  they  have  these  fields: 

— a tag  to  be  used  as  a column  heading; 

— a column  width ; 

— a display  function  which  indicates  what  value  to  display,  (This  function  is  a LISP 
data  structure  which  is  actually  a function  of  a proposal); 

— a statistical  function , which  indicates  how  to  display  the  value  - (e.g.,  “total”  or 
“average”). 
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Figure  1:  TACOS  System 
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. • The  order  set , which  indicates  how  to  sort  the  list  of  proposals.  Each  order  value  is  a 
structure  with  these  fields: 

- an  order  function  which  is  just  like  the  display  function  above,  but  is  used  dif- 
ferently; and 

- an  indicator  which  indicates  ascending  or  descending  order,  with  default  as  de- 
scending. 

• The  define-set , which  always  contains  a single  pair  of  strings  or  is  empty. 

Other  slots  in  the  context  structure  are  used  internally,  or  for  communicating  specialized 
pieces  of  information  to  the  backend  module:  for  instance,  there  is  a special  slot  for  telling 
the  backend  module  what  procedure  to  call  when  the  verb  is  call-procedure. 

Most  slots  in  the  context  structure  are  static;  if  codeevaling  a sentence  doesn't  change 
a slot,  then  the  old  value  remains.  TACOS  will  use  these  slot  values  as  default  values  in 
the  event  that  any  of  the  set  fields  previously  described  are  not  specified  in  a single  input 
sentence. 

After  the  readinput-.-.-codeeval  cycle  is  complete,  most  of  the  hard  work  is  over.  The 
set  of  proposals  to  operate  on  and  other  sets  (such  as  sets  of  fields  to  display)  have  all  been 
determined  at  this  point.  Backend  now  executes  the  sentence;  this  is  nothing  more  than 
running  the  verb  through  a big  case  statement  (actually  a cond  clause)  and  executing  the 
appropriate  procedure.  Most  of  these  procedures  are,  if  not  trivial,  at  least  straightforward. 
Backend  recognizes  the  following  verbs: 

• display  - create  a tabular  display. 

• edit  - write  the  values  to  be  modified  into  a table,  invoke  an  editor  so  they  can  be 
changed,  and  then  read  the  table  back  in. 

• change,  limit,  correct  - give  a new  set  of  values  to  some  fields.  The  new  values 
should  be  specified  in  the  sentence,  e.y.,  “change  requested  primary  time  to  3 hours”. 
Change  changes  the  original  value  of  a field;  limit  changes  the  limited  value;  and 
correct  changes  the  corrected  value  of  a field. 

• define  - define  a macro. 

• create  partition  - write  a table  representing  a set  of  proposals  (more  generally,  a set 
of  objects)  into  a file. 

• load  partition  - reads  in  a set  of  proposals  from  a given  file.  Appropriate  error  messages 
will  be  displayed  if  the  set  is  disjointed  from  the  current  set  of  proposals,  to  prevent 
the  database  structure  from  being  corrupted. 

• define  procedure,  end  procedure  - these  commands  delimit  a procedure  definition. 

• call  procedure  - call  a predefined  procedure 

• help  - call  a help  utility. 

• hint  - give  a hint  about  the  last  error  message. 
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• output,  output  using  format  - these  are  used  to  output  scalar  values  (like  “total  dark- 
time”).  The  “using  format”  qualifier  is  meant  to  be  used  only  in  predefined  procedures 
and  is  for  formatted  output. 

• exit  - quit  the  system. 


4 Sentence  Understanding  - the  TACOS  Frontend 

This  section  describes  in  detail  the  modules  that  comprise  the  TACOS  frontend  - t.eM  the 
part  of  TACOS  dedicated  to  mapping  the  sentence  typed  in  by  the  user  into  a LISP  function 
that  modifies  the  context  structure.  The  cycle  is  as  follows: 

1.  the  read-input  function  reads  a stream  of  characters  from  the  terminal  and  produces 
a string; 

2.  the  scan  function  turns  that  string  into  a list  of  tokens,  terminated  with  a special 
end-of-sentence  marker; 

3.  the  expand  function  expands  macros  in  that  list; 

4.  the  classify  function  maps  these  tokens  to  a list  of  parse  trees; 

5.  the  parse  function  parses  this  input,  producing  one  parse  tree  for  the  non-terminal 
symbol  “sentence”; 

6.  the  codegen  function  transforms  this  parse  tree  into  a LISP  function 

4.1  Read-input 

Read-input  is  responsible  for  reading  a sentence  from  some  input  stream.  Any  lead- 
ing blank  lines  are  ignored,  and  a trailing  blank  line  indicates  the  end  of  sentence  input. 
The  module  operates  in  two  modes,  interactive  and  non-interactive.  In  interactive  mode, 
a prompt  is  printed  before  each  line  is  read:  a primary  prompt  for  the  first  line,  and  a 
secondary  prompt  for  each  line  thereafter.  In  the  example  input  sentence  that  was  demon- 
strated in  Section  2,  the  default  prompts  were  shown,  where  “Tacos>”  was  the  primary 
prompt,  with  “con’t>”  being  displayed  for  each  line  of  sentence  thereafter. 

A blank  line  was  selected  over  the  more  commonly  used  period  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
input  due  mostly  to  our  own  experiences  with  natural  language  processors  - it  took  quite  a 
while  for  many  people  to  get  used  to  ending  each  sentence  with  a period. 

4.2  Scan 

The  scan  module  performs  lexical  analysis  of  a string,  returning  a list  of  tokens.  The  tokens 
are  either  symbols,  strings  (corresponding  to  quoted  strings  in  the  input),  numbers  of  some 
standard  type,  or  lists  of  numbers  and/or  strings.  Scan  issues  warnings  about  ill-formed 
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input  (non-terminated  quoted  strings,  non-terminated  lists,  illegal  characters)  but  will  never 
abort  with  an  error. 

Lexical  analysis  was  done  using  a pseudoreadtable  implemented  with  a hash  table.  This 
method  was  selected  over  a customized  LISP  readtable  for  two  reasons;  a pseudo-readtable 
has  demonstrated  a faster  execution  time  and  a customized  LISP  readtable  is  prone  to 
changing  output  in  generally  unpredictable  ways  when  modified. 

All  of  the  macro  functions  used  by  the  reader  are  implemented  at  the  user  level.  This  was 
necessary  for  a variety  of  specific  reasons,  all  of  which  are  a manifestation  of  the  problem 
that  the  standard  LISP  read  function  is  not  robust,  and  it  was  easy  to  draw  read  into  a 
LISP  error.  As  an  example,  if  a control  character  is  encountered  when  reading  a symbol 
name,  then  LISP  will  signal  an  error.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  needed  to  map  all 
alphabetic  characters  to  a symbol-parsing  routine. 

4.3  Expand 

Expand  performs  macro  expansion  on  a list  of  tokens,  in  which  any  macros  are  immediately 
expanded  in  line.  Implementation  of  this  module  is  a different  problem  from  parsing  for 
one  big  reason:  a bottom-up  parser  takes  the  shortest  production  it  can,  and  the  macro 
expander  takes  the  longest.  Cycles  are  avoided  in  this  way:  when  defining  X as  y,  actually 
define  X as  czpand(Y).  (Then  when  you  perform  the  macro  expansion  by  replacing  X with 
tzpand(Y),  there  is  no  need  to  also  expand  the  replacement  string,  czp<ind(Y),  since  it  has 
already  been  expanded.  In  other  words,  macros  are  always  defined  relative  to  previous 
macro  definitions.) 

The  expand  module  uses  a list  of  macro  structures  to  do  its  work.  Each  macro  contains 
two  parts: 

• The  target.  This  is  a list  of  tokens  - when  this  list  is  encountered  in  the  token  list, 
then  it  can  be  superseded  by  the  replacement. 

• The  replacement.  This  is  another  list  of  tokens,  possibly  empty. 

Expand  starts  at  the  beginning  of  the  token  list,  and  begins  matching  targets  to  it,  starting 
with  the  longest  ones.  When  it  finds  a match,  then  the  part  of  the  sentence  corresponding 
to  the  target  is  stripped  off  and  superseded  with  the  replacement,  which  is  a parse  tree,  and 
expand  continues  expanding  the  remainder  of  the  token  list.  If  no  match  is  found,  then 
expand  continues  by  trying  to  match  macros  that  start  at  the  second  token,  then  the  third, 
etc.  and  so  on. 

Expand  works  in  time  0(n)0(m)  where  n is  the  length  of  the  sentence  and  m is  the  number 
of  macros.  There  are  more  efficient  methods  to  do  this  expansion,  but  they  call  for  more 
complex  ways  of  programming.  The  method  implemented  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
macros  we  were  concerned  with  expanding,  since  the  problem  is  similar  to  regular  expression 
matching. 
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4.4  Classify 


Classify  manipulates  a list  of  tokens  by  mapping  them  to  a list  of  simple  parse  trees. 
Classify  issues  a warning  for  each  unknown  symbol.  If  there  are  any  unknown  symbols  in 
the  sentence,  then  it  aborts  with  an  error  message  after  the  entire  sentence  is  classified. 

Normally,  this  classification  process  is  carried  out  by  a tokenizer,  which  also  performs  lexical 
analysis  duties.  The  reasons  for  splitting  classify  off  into  a different  module  are: 

• It  makes  the  scan  function  more  generally  useful.  It  is  used,  for  instance,  in  the  table 
reader. 

• It  makes  the  expand  function  both  generally  useful  (although  not,  as  yet,  generally 
used)  and  easier  to  write. 

For  implementation  reasons,  it’s  nice  for  the  parser  to  deal  with  nothing  except  parse  trees. 
Thus,  classify  outputs  a list  of  “primitive*  parse  trees  - trees  without  any  subtrees.  The 
“type*  field  of  the  generated  tree  indicates  the  part-of-speech/token-type  of  each  token,  and 
the  “munger”  field  is  a function  that,  when  evaluated  by  codegen,  will  generate  LISP  code 
for  the  tree  (see  Section  4.6  for  details.)  These  are  obtained  via  lookup  in  the  lexicon. 

The  lexicon  is  a hash  table  that  maps  symbols  to  the  part-of-speech  of  that  symbol,  and 
parts-of-speech  to  the  function  needed  by  codegen. 

4.5  Parse 

Parse  takes  as  input  a list  of  “primitive  parse  trees*  and  outputs  a single  parse  tree.  The 
parser  is  data-driven,  controlled  by  a set  of  grammar  rules  read  in  from  a file. 

The  parser  module  is  a bottom-up,  shift-reduce  parser;  the  end  product  of  this  method 
of  parsing  is  a stack  of  parse  trees.  Each  tree  represents  some  recognized  grammatical 
constituent  (perhaps  only  a token.)  The  parse  is  deemed  succesful  if  and  only  if  the  stack, 
after  parsing  is  complete,  contains  a single  parse  tree  representing  a sentence  constituent 
(sentence  is  thus  hard-wired  in  as  the  distinguished  symbol  of  the  grammar.)  If  the  parse  is 
not  successful,  an  error  message  is  generated  which  is  basically  a dump  of  the  parse  stack; 
for  example, 

Error:  I don’t  understand  the  sentence:  if  <compariaon-liat>  then  <sentence> 
The  heuristics  for  generating  hints  are  described  below. 

The  most  usual  way  of  parsing  natural  language  is  with  an  ATN  parser  - t.e.,  top-down 
with  backup.  For  several  reasons,  have  departed  from  this  conventional  wisdom  and  used  a 
bottom-up  parser  without  backup. 

First,  there  is  a maintainability  issue.  ATN  grammars  are  programs,  not  data,  and  as 
programs  they  are  less  readable  than  most.  Also,  the  ATN  representation  for  a grammar 
doesn’t  look  anything  like  the  BNF  for  it,  which  is  what  most  competent  grammar-designers 
would  think  in.  Writing  ATN  grammars  requires  an  intimate  understanding  of  how  ATNs 
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work,  which  is  not  a common  piece  of  knowledge  to  have.  In  contrast,  a shift-reduce  parser 
runs  off  reasonably  comprehensible  data. 

Second,  there  is  an  efficiency  issue.  An  ATN  interpreter  is  essentially  a branch-and-bound 
search  program,  looking  for  possible  parses.  This  can  get  expensive  when  you  have  certain 
types  of  conjunctions.  It  gives  one  some  extra  power  and  flexibility,  but  at  a cost. 

Finally,  top-down  parsing  with  backup  gives,  at  least  in  our  experience,  no  useful  informa- 
tion when  a parse  fails  about  why  it  failed  or  how  to  fix  the  problem.  In  our  opinion,  this 
is  a grievous  shortcoming.  The  stack  resulting  from  a bottom-up  parse  contains  a great 
deal  of  information  about  the  sentence  and  why  it  didn’t  parse.  Although  not  all  of  the 
information  provided  is  used,  this  fact  did  influence  the  decision  on  which  technique  to 
implement. 

Bottom-up  parsing  is  a poor  technique  to  integrate  with  backup  and  search.  To  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  backup,  two  techniques  are  used.  First,  any  grammar  rule  can  look  ahead 
an  arbitrary  distance  into  the  input  stream.  Second,  the  code  generated  for  a parse  tree 
can  depend  on  the  context  in  which  it  appears.  For  instance,  the  parse  tree  for  a field  may 
generate  the  name  of  the  field  in  one  context,  and  a function  to  access  the  field  in  another 
context. 

This  brings  us  to  another  decision:  the  close  integration  of  the  parser  with  the  codegen 
module.  Every  grammar  rule  contains  an  associated  function  that  will  produce  LISP  code 
that  corresponds  to  the  parse  tree  that  was  input  for  that  rule.  Attaching  this  semantic 
.information  to  the  grammar  has  obvious  advantage;  it  eliminates  the  necessity  for  a file 
parallel  to  the  grammar  file  that  would  be  used  by  the  code  generator. 

The  following  heuristics  are  used  to  provide  hints  after  an  unsuccessful  parse: 

• First,  the  parser  looks  at  the  first  token  in  the  token  list.  If  this  is  a verb  or  the 
keyword  that  marks  a major  clause,  then  a summary  of  the  syntax  for  that  clause  is 
given. 

• If  this  fails,  then  a list  of  allowable  clauses,  with  a brief  description  of  each,  is  given. 

A special  free  list  is  kept  of  parse  tree  structures,  rather  than  relying  on  the  LISP  garbage 
collection  routines,  thus  increasing  the  speed  of  the  parser  by  a large  factor.  The  code  for 
the  parser  itself  is  perhaps  a little  opaque;  the  subroutine  structure  was  carefully  chosen  for 
efficiency  rather  than  for  simplicity. 

Some  future  enhancements  to  make  the  parser  module  more  effective  would  include: 

• Some  consistency  checks  on  the  grammar  - at  least  enough  to  catch  spelling  mistakes, 
etc, 

• Although  this  parser  handles  short  sentences  effectively,  it  probably  would  be  much 
less  effective  on  a program-sized  parsing  problem.  To  increase  performance  might 
require  some  sort  of  indexing  scheme;  for  instance,  using  a modified  digital  search 
tree  at  a single  level  might  increase  parsing  speed  dramatically. 

• Eventually  replace  the  parser  module  with  a LR(k)  (right  parser  works  determinis- 
tically, if  allowed  to  look  k input  symbols  ahead  at  each  step)  parser-generator  like 
YACC.  These  types  of  parsers  operate  in  strictly  linear  speed. 
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4.0  Codegen 

Codegen  takes  as  input  a single  parse  tree,  and  generates  a LISP  structure  that  corresponds 
to  that  tree. 

The  munger  functions  used  by  codegen  are  modeled  after  YACC  actions.  The  same  special 
variables  $1,  $2, ...  are  used  to  represent  the  code  generated  by  the  first,  second,  ...  subtrees 
of  the  tree  being  generated.  In  addition,  these  variables  have  been  added: 

• *1,  *2,  ...  represent  the  first,  second,  ...  subtrees  themselves. 

• *tree  is  the  tree  being  codegenned. 

• Isubtrees  is  a list  containing  $1,  $2,  ... 

• ^subtrees  is  a list  containing  *1,  *2,  ... 

• *env  is  the  environment  (see  below). 

• *len  is  the  number  of  subtrees. 

All  of  these  are  used  somewhere  in  the  TACOS  grammar.  The  YACC  pseudo- variable  “$$” 
isn’t  needed  - LISP  conventions  for  returned  values  are  used  instead. 

The  code  generation  process  may  be  best  explained  with  an  example.  Consider  this  grammar 
rule: 

(expr  - ->  expr  addend 
YIELDING  ’(♦  ,11  ,$2)) 

When  this  production  is  used,  a parse  tree  T is  produced;  attached  to  T will  be  a pointer 
to  a function  somewhat  like  this: 

(lambda  (tsubtrees  *env  *tree) 

(let  (($1  <code  generated  for  first  subtree>) 

($2  ...)) 

•(♦  t$l  , $2) ) ) 

When  (codegen  T)  is  called,  this  function  will  be  called  with  the  appropriate  parameters. 
To  find  values  for  $1  and  (2,  as  required  by  the  let  special  form,  codegen  is  essentially 
called  recursively  (actually,  a lower-level  routine  is  called.)  The  body  of  the  let  statement 
is  then  executed,  producing  LISP  code  to  evaluate  the  expr. 

Code  generation  is  thus  done  top-down.  This  is  necessary  for  the  following  important 
reason.  Often,  the  meaning  of  a non- terminal  symbol  (e.g.,  the  code  that  must  be  produced 
for  it)  depends  on  the  context  on  which  the  symbol  appears.  To  take  an  example  from  the 
TACOS  grammar, 

<set-list>  and  <set-list> 
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ia  normally  interpreted  as  a union  of  two  sets.  However,  in  this  sentence 

all  proposals  in  <set-list>  and  <sst-list> 

the  conjunction  must  be  interpreted  as  an  intersection . 

The  parser  usually  has  no  way  of  knowing,  when  it  parses 

<sst*list>  and  <sst-list> 

what  context  the  conjunction  will  eventually  appear  in.  Sensitivity  to  context  is  then  left 
up  to  the  codegen  module.  Codegen  routines  can  determine  what  context  they  are  used 
in  by  checking  the  environment  for  signals  passed  by  some  higher-level  function. 

The  environment  is  implemented  as  an  association  list.  A routine  can  pass  a signal  to  the 
f*-th  subtree  with  the  send  macro;  instead  of  using  $n,  it  uses  the  macro  call  (send  *n 
’signal).  The  signed  can  be  received  by  the  called  function  with  the  macro  (receive),  which 
always  returns  the  most  recent  signed  left  for  that  function. 


5 The  Context  Structure 

The  context  structure  is  a special  structure  that  contains  the  “content”  of  a sentence.  The 
context  structure  can  be  thought  of  as  a frame  representing  a sentence.  The  slots  in  the 
frame  are  populated  by  evaluating  the  function  that  is  created  by  the  codegen  module. 

Part  of  what  the  context  structure  contains  are  a set  of  default  values  for  what  set  of  objects 
to  operate  on,  what  functions  to  display,  and  so  on.  These  values  are  permanent;  they  are 
not  changed  unless  they  are  explicitly  overwritten  by  a command.  Permanent  context  values 
include: 

• The  consider  set,  the  last  of  proposals  (more  generally,  objects)  specified. 

• The  display  set,  which  describes  the  columns  to  display  in  a table. 

• The  change  set,  which  describes  a list  of  fields  to  modify. 

• The  order  set,  which  describes  a list  of  functions  to  order  by. 

• The  last  repeatable  verb  used  in  a sentence.  A TACOS  command  need  not  contain  a 
■ verb;  it  may  instead  specify  a new  set  of  proposals,  for  instance.  In  this  case,  the  last 

repeatable  verb  is  used  to  complete  the  ellipsis.  Repeatable  verbs  are  display,  edit, 
and  output. 

Other  slots  of  the  context  structure  hold  temporary  values.  The  values  are  like  permanent 
values,  but  the  grammar  requires  that  a command  populate  them  before  they  are  used. 
They  are  in  context  not  to  ensure  that  they  are  preserved  from  one  command  to  another, 
but  as  a convenience;  the  context  structure  is  the  only  mechanism  for  communication  with 
the  backend  module. 

These  communication  slots  are: 
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• The  partition  slot,  which  holds  the  file  name  of  a partition  to  load  or  create. 

• The  called-procedure slot,  which  holds  the  number  of  the  procedure  to  call. 

• The  define  set , a set  of  values  to  define,  or  to  retrieve  the  definitions  of.  Currently,  the 
grammar  only  allows  you  to  put  a single  value  in  this  set,  but  software  does  support 
processing  a list  of  define  values. 

Another  type  of  slot  is  the  temporary  slot.  Temporary  slots  need  not  be  populated  by  the 
grammar,  but  sure  not  permanent  because  the  last  value  specified  is  not  likely  to  be  re-used. 
Temporary  slots  are  reset  to  a default  value  before  the  function  produced  by  codegen  is 
evaluated.  Temporary  slots  include: 

• The  ver6  indicator , which  defaults  to  the  last  repeatable  verb. 

• The  display  command,  a VMS  command  to  display  a table.  This  defaults  to  a com- 
mand that  invokes  the  TACOS  examiner,  which  allows  a user  to  view  fields  they  have 
specified  in  a full  screen  format. 

• The  field  selector , which  defaults  to  nil  (indicating  to  prompt  the  user  for  a value.) 
This  determines  what  selector  value  of  fields  will  be  changed  in  an  edit  command. 

• The  format  string , which  indicates  the  format  of  an  output  statement.  Its  default 
value  is  nil,  which  means  to  use  a default  output  reporting  format. 

A final  type  of  slot  in  the  context  structure  is  the  internal  slot.  Internal  slots  are  used 
mostly  for  procedure  definition  and  conditional  execution. 

Each  of  these  types  of  slot  is,  of  course,  treated  differently  by  the  software.  Together, 
the  slots  completely  describe  a sentence,  and  provide  a clean  and  well-organized  interface 
between  the  TACOS  frontend  and  the  TACOS  backend. 


6 Command  Execution  - the  TACOS  Backend 

This  section  describes  the  backend  of  the  TACOS  on-line  system.  The  backend  takes  as 
input  a function  produced  by  codegen,  and  then  uses  that  function  to  modify  the  context 
structure.  It  then  looks  up,  from  the  verb  indicator  in  the  context  structure,  what  low- 
level  routine  to  use  to  execute  the  user’s  command.  Finally,  that  routine  is  executed,  and 
backend  returns. 

The  value  that  is  returned  by  backend  is  one  of: 

• *t,  to  indicate  normal  execution 

• ’exit  to  indicate  that  an  exit  verb  was  processed  and  that  the  session  should  termi- 
nate. 
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Backend  does  a considerable  amount  of  consistency  checking  of  the  context  structure.  If 
a check  fails,  then  backend  throws  an  appropriate  error  message. 

Backend  uses  a number  of  other  modules  to  do  its  work.  Some  of  these  modules  are  quite 
complex  in  their  own  right.  These  modules  are: 

• Codeeval,  which  evaluates  the  code  produced  by  codegen  and  thus  makes  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  context  structure. 

• The  database  module,  which  handles  access  of  the  TACOS  database. 

• The  reader  and  formatter,  which  handle  input  of  tables  and  output  of  tables,  re- 
spectively. 

• The  procedures  module,  which  handles  storage  and  retrieval  of  predefined  proce- 
dures. 

• The  logging  module,  which  maintains  a log  of  changes  to  the  database. 

• The  fieldLprot  module,  which  provides  some  security  to  the  database  in  the  sense 
that  it  restricts  write  access  to  parts  of  certain  fields. 

• The  system  module,  which  makes  calls  on  the  operating  system. 

• The  TACOS  examiner  (a  full  screen  viewing  facility)  and  the  TACOS  editor  (provides 
full  screen  editing  capabilities). 


7 Conclusion 

The  TACOS  system  has  been  throughly  exercised  in  a series  of  mock  TAC  meetings  and  the 
response  from  the  users  has  been  very  favorable.  The  power  and  flexibility  of  the  queries 
was  demonstrated  during  these  trials.  Another  feature  that  drew  favorable  comments  from 
the  users  was  the  ability  to  customize  the  dialect  via  macros  and  predefined  definitions.  Up 
to  six  simultaneous  TACOS  systems  were  run  during  the  trials  on  a VAX  8600,  along  with 
other  STScI  users.  Performance  was  acceptable.  Increased  speed  for  initializing  the  system 
was  obtained  by  increasing  the  priority  of  the  TACOS  process,  yet  this  did  not  significantly 
degrade  performance  for  non- TACOS  users.  We  are  planning  to  move  the  initialization 
procedures  into  a suspended  version  of  the  TACOS  system,  which  will  insure  even  greater 
time  savings. 

We  have  described  how  the  TACOS  system  supports  the  HST  proposed  selection  process  in 
several  ways: 

• A flexible,  easy-to-use,  English-like  command  language 

• A reliable  on-line  help  facility 

• A flexible  grammar  with  free  formatting  of  sentence  input 

• A quick  and  helpful  diagnosis  of  erroneous  input 
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The  design  of  TACOS  includes  several  innovative  technologies  which  are  useful  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a natural  command  language,  including: 

• Using  a bottom-up,  shift  reduce  parser  for  sentence  understanding. 

• Modular  development  of  functions  to  allow  maintenance  of  all  grammar  rules,  macro 
definitions,  database  field  security,  and  keyword  phrases  to  be  made  with  requiring 
recompilation. 

• Implementation  of  the  system  in  a highly  portable  language. 

The  result  of  our  efforts  is  a easy-to  use,  extensible  command  language  system  that  is 
applicable  to  many  other  problems. 
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ABSTRACT 


In  many  planning  and  scheduling  environments,  it  is 
desirable  to  be  able  to  view  and  manipulate  plans  at 
different  levels  of  abstraction,  allowing  users  the  option 
of  viewing  and  manipulating  either  a very  detailed 
representation  of  the  plan  or  a high-level  more  abstract 
version  of  the  plan.  Generating  a detailed  plan  from  a 
more  abstract  plan  requires  domain-specific 

planning/scheduling  knowledge;  the  reverse  process  of 
• generating  a high-level  plan  from  a detailed  plan  (Reverse 
Plan  Maintenance,  or  RPM)  requires  having  the  system 
"remember"  the  actions  it  took  based  on  its 
domain-specific  knowledge  and  its  reasons  for  taking  those 
actions . 

This  paper  describes  this  reverse  plan  maintenance 
process  as  implemented  in  a specific  planning  and 
scheduling  tool,  The  Mission  Operations  Planning  Assistant 
(MOPA) , as  well  as  the  applications  of  RPM  to  other 
planning  and  scheduling  problems,  emphasizing  the 
knowledge  that  is  needed  to  maintain  the  correspondence 
between  the  different  hierarchical  planning  levels. 


PROBLEM 

In  many  planning  and  scheduling  environments  for 
space  applications  (e.g.,  scheduling  instrument  operations 
on  board  a satellite,  Space  Station  Payload  Scheduling, 
etc.)  a daily  schedule  may  consist  of  a complicated 
mixture  of  hundreds/thousands  of  payload  activities  and 
operations  activities.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  any  high 
level  organization  or  overall  plan  from  this  detailed 
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schedule.  These  complicated  schedules,  however,  are 
usually  generated  from  higher  level  plans,  which  are 
valuable  to  the  mission  planners  since  they  make  it 
possible  to  get  a more  abstract  view  of  the  mission 
objectives  and  instrument  operations  for  the  day. 

If  schedules  remained  static,  there  would  be  no 
problem;  mission  planners  have  access  to  both  high  level 
plans  and  detailed  schedules.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
often  not  the  case:  schedules  change  due  to  changing 

mission  objectives,  instrument  failures,  and  targets  of 
opportunity  (a  sun-observing  instrument  might  want  to 
reposition  itself  to  observe  a solar  flare,  for  instance) . 
It  is  often  much  simpler  to  make  these  changes  at  the 
detailed  schedule  level  instead  of  making  the  changes  to 
the  higher  level  plan  (re-generating  the  detailed  schedule 
might  take  hours  or  days) . This  obviously  causes  a 
difference  in  the  two  representations,  invalidating  the 
more  abstract  plan.  This,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  Reverse 
Plan  Maintenance:  to  rectify  the  difference  between  the 

high  level  plan  and  the  detailed  schedule  so  that  the  high 
level  plan  "agrees"  with  the  modified  detailed  schedule. 

Benefits  of  Reverse  Plan  Maintenance 

The  benefits  of  RPM  in  a planning  and  scheduling 
application  are: 

1.  A reduction  of  scheduling  mishaps  due  to  discrepancies 
in  plan  representations. 

2.  Immediate  feedback  on  the  high-level  impacts  of  making 
changes  to  a schedule  at  a very  detailed  level. 

3.  Makes  "what-if"  scheduling  practical,  since  the  entire 
schedule  does  not  need  to  be  regenerated. 

4.  Saves  computer  time  and  manpower  since  entire 
schedules  do  not  need  to  be  regenerated. 


An  Appropriate  Environment  for  RPM 

Reverse  Plan  Maintenance  is  not  a "necessity"  in  many 
planning  problems.  For  instance,  if  it  is  only  necessary 
to  make  changes  to  a plan  at  the  more  abstract  planning 
level  and  if  the  detailed  schedule  generation  process  is 
simple,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  support  RPM.  The 
following  criteria  are  useful  in  deciding  if  Reverse  Plan 
Maintenance  is  appropriate  for  a specific  planning  and 
scheduling  problem: 
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1.  A high  level  (condensed)  representation  of  a plan  is 
desirable  and  possible,  due  to  some  organization 
(patterns)  in  the  resulting  detailed  schedule. 

2.  The  detailed  schedule  resulting  from  the  expansion  of 
the  plan  is  "too  complicated,"  i.e.,  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  any  organization  or  overall  strategy  in 
the  schedule  (for  instance,  it  may  contain  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  activities,  some  of  which  interact  with 
each  other) . 

3.  It  is  desirable  to  make  changes  to  the  more  detailed 
schedule. 

4.  It  is  desirable  to  view  the  modified  schedule  in  its 
condensed  version  so  that  it  can  be  quickly 
assimilated  by  a human  planner. 


The  following  pages  describe  a specific  application  (for 
mission  planning  on  the  Upper  Atmospheric  Research 
Satellite,  UARS)  where  Reverse  Plan  Maintenance  is 
beneficial  and  has  been  implemented. 


AN  EXAMPLE  APPLICATION:  MOPA 


Upper  Atmospheric  Research  Satellite  Background 


The  Mission  Operations  Planning  Assistant  (MOPA)  is  a 
knowledge-based  system  developed  by  Ford  Aerospace  for 
NASA  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  to  support  mission 
planning  for  the  Upper  Atmospheric  Research  Satellite 
(UARS) , a multi-instrument  orbiting  observatory  scheduled 
to  be  launched  by  the  Space  Shuttle  in  1991.  UARS  will 
provide  experimenters  at  remote  locations  with  data  on  the 
temperature,  composition,  and  dynamics  of  the  earth's 
upper  atmosphere. 

Mission  planning  for  a satellite  such  as  UARS  is  a 
complex  process  since  the  activities  of  the  ten 
instruments  on  board  must  be  defined  and  coordinated  with 
the  actions  of  the  satellite  (for  instance,  roost 
instruments  must  be  put  into  a safe  state  whenever  the 
satellite  is  firing  its  thrusters.)  Additionally,  there 
are  "cooperative  constraints"  between  instruments  (for 
instance,  two  scientists  may  want  to  cooperate  on  an 
experiment  which  requires  that  each  has  his  instrument  in 
a certain  mode  at  the  same  time)  and  operational 
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constraints  that  if  violated  could  cause  damage  to  an 
instrument  (for  instance,  aiming  a solar/stellar 
instrument  at  the  sun  while  it  is  in  one  of  its  star 
viewing  modes) . 

If  the  scientists  in  charge  of  the  instruments  on 
board  UARS  were  all  located  at  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center,  these  problems  could  be  worked  out  in  daily 
meetings,  as  is  often  currently  done  for  other  missions. 
Since  the  instrument  scientists  are  located  throughout  the 
country,  however,  this  was  not  feasible,  and  a more 
automated  approach,  i.e.,  MOPA  was  taken.  An  additional 
motivation  for  this  automated  planning  approach  is  that  it 
is  applicable  to  other  situations  where  it  is  not  feasible 
for  the  payload  scientists  to  have  daily  planning 
meetings,  e.g.,  Space  Station. 

UARS  Mission  Planning 

The  first  planning  step  that  the  Mission  Planning 
Group  (MPG)  must  do  is  to  create  a Daily  Science  Plan, 
which  is  a description  of  UARS  instrument  functions  to  be 
performed  during  a day's  operation.  The  DSP  is  created 
using  the  Long  Term  Science  Plan  (which  is  developed  by 
the  instrument  scientists)  as  a guideline.  After  the 
creation  of  the  "first  cut"  DSP,  the  scientists  are 
allowed  to  review  and  request  modifications  to  the  plan. 
The  MPG  acts  as  a coordinator  and  negotiator  of  plan 
modification  requests  which  will  arise  due  to  variances  in 
instrument  performance,  changing  scientific  objectives, 
and  the  occurrence  of  targets  of  opportunity.  The  MPG 
must  coordinate  with  the  scientists  and  with  the  flight 
operations  team  to  ensure  that  the  Daily  Science  Plan  does 
not  violate  current  instrument  and  spacecraft  capabilities 
and  constraints. 

After  the  DSP  has  been  approved,  the  MPG  develops 
detailed  operating  plans  (known  as  Activity  Plans)  which 
are  lists  of  activities  for  the  UARS  instruments  and  their 
corresponding  times  of  execution.  The  activities 
themselves  are  predefined  command  sequences  which 
configure  an  instrument  to  perform  a certain  operation. 

MOPA  Planning  Support 

MOPA  supports  the  UARS  planning  process  by  providing 
a plan  representation  analogous  to  each  level  of  planning 
in  the  MPG  planning  process,  and  facilities  to  manipulate 
these  plans.  In  addition  to  these  three  types  of  plans, 
the  other  major  data  structures  in  MOPA  are  ACTIVITIES  and 
EVENTS.  The  following  paragraphs  describe  each  of  these 
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structures . 


EVENTS  in  MOPA  are  anything  that  a scientist  might 
want  to  use  in  order  to  trigger  his  instrument  to  enter  a 
certain  mode.  The  events  may  be  satellite  events  (e.g.,  a 
yaw  maneuver) , orbital  events  (e.g. , acquisition  of  sun) , 
special  observational  events  (e.g. , a volcano) , or 
pseudo-events  such  as  a specific  time  or  the  beginning  of 
a specific  orbit.  Figure  1 shows  a part  of  a formatted 
EVENT  file,  which  contains  a list  of  events  for  a specific 
day.  (EVENTS  are  represented  and  manipulated  internally 
using  schema,  the  data  structure  provided  with  the 
Automated  Reasoning  Tool  (ART)  by  Inference  Corporation. 
Generic  Plans,  Daily  Science  Plans,  Activity  Plans,  and 
activities  are  also  represented  using  ART  schema.  MOPA 
contains  formatting  programs  to  display  these  to  the  user 
in  a more  readable  form.  The  internal  representation  used 
by  MOPA  is  described  later  in  the  Knowledge  Representation 
section . ) 


:art  Time 

Name 

Duration 

Priority 

1:08 

SLEW 

: 11 

4 

1:22 

SUN 

00:37 

2 

1:36 

ORBIT-2 

01:36 

2 

1:38 

ASC-NODE 

00:49 

2 

1:53 

TDRS-EAST 

00:15 

2 

1:59 

NIGHT 

01:01 

2 

Figure  1. 

Some  Sample 

Events 

from  an  EVENT-FILE 

ACTIVITIES  in  MOPA  define  command  sequences  that  can 
be  executed  by  an  instrument's  microprocessor  or  other 
hardware  in  order  to  perform  some  arbitrary  function. 
Both  Activity  Plans  and  Daily  Science  Plans  consist  of 
sequences  of  activities,  but  the  activities  in  each  are  at 
different  levels  of  abstraction:  the  DSP  activities  are 
"compound"  activities  that  represent  high  level  instrument 
operations  in  terms  that  the  scientists  themselves  have 
defined;  AP  activities  are  primitive  activities  that 
correspond  to  one  instrument  command. 

There  are  three  types  of  plans  in  MOPA:  Generic 
Plans  (GP's),  which  correspond  roughly  to  the  notion  of  a 
Long  Term  Science  Plan,  Daily  Science  Plans  (DSP's),  and 
Activity  Plans  (AP's).  The  planning  process  in  MOPA 
begins  with  the  Generic  Plan,  which  is  a high  level 
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event-driven  specification  of  the  ACTIVITIES  that  an 
instrument  is  to  perform  based  on  the  specified  EVENT. 
Figure  2 shows  a part  of  a sample  Generic  Plan.  The  part 
shown  is  for  the  SUSIM  (Solar  Ultraviolet  Spectral 
Irradiance  Monitor)  instrument.  (A  complete  Generic  Plan 
has  a plan  for  each  of  the  instruments  on  board.)  The 
plans  are  generic  in  that  they  (1)  Describe  the  operation 
of  each  instrument  under  a wide  variety  of  circumstances, 
many  of  which  may  not  occur  on  a given  day,  and  (2)  Are 
possibly  appropriate  for  many  days  (or  even  months) , so 
they  can  be  "reused,"  probably  with  some  minor 
modifications,  which  are  made  via  Reverse  Plan 
Maintenance. 


SUSIM  plan  of  operations: 

* On  every  YAW  perform: 

1.  SAFE-FOR-YAW  2 minutes  before  YAW  until 

the  end  of  YAW 

* On  SUN  occurrences  2 10  perform: 

1.  10A-SPEC-SCAN  for  36  minutes 

* On  SUN  occurrences  4 12  perform: 

1.  1A-S PEC- SCAN  for  36  minutes 

* On  every  SUN  Perform: 

1.  CONTINUOUS -MONITOR  for  37  minutes 

* On  every  NIGHT  Perform: 

1.  ELECTRICAL  CALIBRATION  for  1 hour  35  minutes. 

Figure  2.  A Generic  Plan  for  the  SUSIM  Instrument 


The  Generic  Plan  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a daily 
EVENT  schedule  to  create  a Daily  Science  Plan  for  that 
day.  Figure  3 shows  part  of  a DSP.  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  activities  in  the  DSP  are  actually 
"compound  activities"  in  that  they  may  represent  many 
actual  instrument  commands.  For  instance,  the 
"1A-SPEC-SCAN"  activity  (1  angstrom  spectral  scan)  might 
actually  consist  of  opening  a viewing  door,  adjusting  the 
wavelength  by  rotating  a filter  wheel,  and  then  closing  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  viewing  period.  The  instrument 
scientists  are  allowed  to  group  arbitrary  combinations  of 
activities  together  in  this  way  and  define  the  resulting 
"compound"  activity  for  use  in  Generic  Plans  (Actually, 
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"compound"  activities  can  be  parts  of  other  compound 
activities,  resulting  in  arbitrarily  deep  hierarchies  of 
activities . ) 


Start  Time  Instrument  Name  End  Time 

19:20  SUSIM  10A-SPEC-SCAN  19:56 
19:56  SOLSTICE  SAFE-FOR-SLEW  20:06 
19:57  SUSIM  ELECTRICAL-CALI*  20:58 
20:06  SOLSTICE  STAR-OBSERVATION  20:22 
20:22  SOLSTICE  SAFE-FOR-SLEW  20:28 


Figure  3 . Some  Activities  from  a DSP 


An  Activity  Plan  is  created  from  a DSP  using  the 
compound  activity  definitions.  Figure  4 shows  some 
activities  from  an  Activity  Plan.  The  formats  of  the  DSP 
and  AP  are  identical,  the  difference  is  a conceptual  one: 
the  DSP  contains  "compound"  activities;  the  AP  contains 
only  "primitive"  activities. 


Start  Time  Instrument  Name  End  Time 

19:57  SUSIM  ELECTRICAL-CALI*  20:58 

20:06  SOLSTICE  OPEN-APERTU-DOOR  20:07 

20:07  SOLSTICE  ADJ -WAVE -LENGTH  20:21 

20:22  SOLSTICE  CLOSE-APER-DOOR  20:23 

20:23  SOLSTICE  SOLSTICE-WAIT  20:28 

Figure  4.  Some  Activities  from  an  Activity  Plan 


MOPA  provides  a menu  driven  interface  which  makes  it 
easy  for  the  user  to  retrieve  and  save  Generic  Plans, 
create  DSP's  from  a GP,  and  create  AP's  from  the  DSP. 
Additionally,  MOPA  provides  a graphical  representation 
(activity  time  lines)  of  both  DSP's  and  AP's  (Figure  5 
shows  the  graphical  representation  of  a DSP) . The 
activities  in  the  time  lines  are  mouse-sensitive,  which 
allows  the  user  to  replace,  add,  and  delete  activities 
simply  by  clicking  the  mouse  on  the  appropriate  activity 
and  choosing  the  appropriate  operation. 
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Figure  5.  Graphic  Representation  of  a DSP 


KNOWLEDGE  REPRESENTATION 

Before  tackling  the  internals  of  Reverse  Plan 
Maintenance,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  internal 
representations  of  events,  activities,  and  generic  plans. 
This  section  focuses  on  the  representation  of  these 
entities  and  how  the  knowledge  is  used  for  generating 
Daily  Science  Plans  and  Activity  Plans. 

Events 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  process  of  planning  and 
scheduling  instrument  activities  is  driven  by  the  nature 
and  time  of  occurrence  of  different  events.  For  example, 
the  period  of  time  during  an  orbit  that  the  Sun  is  visible 
(spacecraft  day)  is  an  event  which  triggers  the 
sun-viewing  activities  of  several  instruments  on  the  UARS. 

The  event  classes  used  in  MOPA  are  represented  in  a 
classification  hierarchy.  At  the  root  of  this  hierarchy 
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is  the  definition  of  the  generic  event  as  shown  in  Figure 
6.  The  attributes  of  the  generic  event  schema  are 
inherited  by  the  rest  of  the  event  classes. 

Generic  Event  schema 


(def schema  event 
(name) 

(short-name) 

(has-activity) 

(priority) 

(start-time) 

(end-time) 

(duration) ) 

Figure  6 


The  attributes  name,  short-name,  priority, 
start-time,  end-time,  and  duration  are  common  to  events 
and  activities.  The  name  and  short-name  attributes 
provide  a printed  representation  of  the  event  for  use  by 
the  MOPA  time  line  and  textual  displays.  Values  of  these 
attributes  may  be  string  or  symbolic  types.  The 
start-time,  end-time,  and  duration  attributes  will  contain 
the  scheduled  times  (in  numbers  of  seconds  offset  from  the 
start  of  day)  of  the  instances  of  the  events.  The 
has-activity  relation  relates  an  event  schema  to  the 
activities  which  are  triggered  by  it.  This  link  is  used 
during  the  RPM  process  and  its  values  are  activity 
schemata . 

Activities 


Central  to  the  design  of  MOPA  is  the  representation 
of  UARS  instrument  activities.  Activities  are  represented 
in  MOPA  as  collections  of  ART  schemata.  This  section 
describes  the  details  of  the  activity  representation 
scheme. 

Basic  Attributes — All  activity  schemata  have  certain 
basic  attributes  associated  with  them.  The  generic 
activity  schema  is  shown  in  Figure  7 . The  attributes 
name , short-name , priority,  start-time , end-time , and 
duration  have  the  same  meaning  as  they  do  for  events. 
There  are  several  relations  defined  for  activities  that 
link  them  to  other  schema  types.  The  activity-of  relation 
provides  a link  between  an  activity  and  the  instrument 
with  which  it  is  associated.  The  priority  slot  is  used  to 
resolve  conflicts  between  activities  that  are  scheduled  to 
occur  at  the  same  time.^  The  priority  slot  gets  its  value 
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from  the  event  that  triggered  it.  This  has  the  effect  of 
giving  priority  to  activities  that  occur  as  a result  of 
higher  priority  events.  For  example,  a GP  might  specify 
for  an  instrument  to  respond  to  both  a spacecraft  yaw 
maneuver  and  the  acquisition  of  sun.  Since  the  instrument 
might  be  damaged  if  it  does  not  put  itself  into  a safe 
mode  during  the  yaw  maneuver,  the  YAW  event  has  been 
assigned  a higher  priority  than  "acquisition  of  sun"  and 
any  activity  triggered  by  the  YAW  event  will  have  priority 
over  any  activity  triggered  by  the  "acquisition  of  sun" 
event. 


Generic  Activity  Schema 

(defschema  activity 
(name) 

(short-name) 

(has-event) 

(activity-of ) 

(priority  0) 

(start-time  0) 

(duration  0) 

(end-time  0) 

(has-constraint-violation) 

(has-sub-activity) 

(sub-activity-of) 

(fixed-duration) 

(has-pre-condition) 

(delta-time  0) 

(restriction) ) 


Figure  7 


Key  Slots  for  RPM — The  has-event  relation  relates  an 
activity  to  the  event  instance  that  caused  its  selection 
and  scheduling.  The  restriction  attribute  value  is  passed 
down  from  the  Generic  Plan  entry  that  specified  the 
activity.  This  value  is  the  "event  restriction"  value 
(EVERY,  NUMBERS,  or  TIME)  from  the  DSP  entry.  The  value 
of  the  restriction  attribute  is  used  during  the  RPM 
process  to  determine  the  "triggering-event-specification" 
(refer  to  the  BNF  in  Figure  8)  in  the  Generic  Plan  that 
caused  the  activity  to  be  scheduled.  The  has-sub-activity 
relation  links  an  activity  to  its  detailed  components;  the 
sub-activity-of  relation  provides  a link  in  the  opposite 
direction.  These  links  are  used  when  doing  RPM  from  the 
AP  to  the  DSP. 

The  delta-time  attribute  determines  when  an  activity 
should  start  in  relation  to  the  event  which  triggered  it. 


This  value  is  a negative  or  positive  integer  specifying 
the  number  of  seconds  before  or  after  the  event  start-time 
that  the  activity  should  begin. 

Activities  also  have  several  other  slots;  these  are 
not  described  here  since  they  are  not  important  for  the 
RPM  process. 

Generic  Plans 

The  Generic  Plan  (GP)  is  an  encoded  description  of 
the  relationship  between  Events  and  planned  instrument 
activities  to  occur  based  upon  the  Events  (e.g..,  during 
Spacecraft  Night,  Susim  should  perform  Electrical 

Calibration) . This  event-driven  specification  of  the 
daily  operations  of  an  instrument  is  encoded  as  an  ART 
schemata. 

Figure  9 illustrates  a sample  plan  schema  for  the 
Susim  instrument.  The  plan-of  relation  links  the 

instrument-plan  to  the  instrument  which  executes  the  plan. 
The  triggering-event  slots  determine  the  activity  that 
Susim  will  perform  when  the  specified  event  occurs. 

Triggering-event  Syntax 

<triggering-event-specif ication>  ; = 

triggering-event  ( <event-name> 

<event-restriction> 
(<activity-specif ication>* ) 
<event-restriction>  :=  EVERY  | 

cnumber-specif ication>  | 
ctime-specif ication> 

<number-specif ication>  :=  (NUMBERS  <numbers>+) 
<time-specif ication>  :=  (TIME  <time>+) 

<activity-specif ication>  := 

( <activity-name>  <attribute-value-pair>* 
[DURATION  <duration-specif ication>] 
<attribute-value-pair>  :=  <activity-attribute-name> 

<attribute-value> 

<duration-specif ication>  :=  ctime-specif ication>  | 

EVENT  | END-EVENT 

Figure  8 

For  example,  the  "triggering-event  (night-event  ..."  entry 
is  interpreted  to  mean  "the  Susim  instrument  should 
perform  a SUS IM-ELECTRI CAL-CALI BRATION  activity  at  every 
occurrence  of  the  spacecraft  NIGHT-EVENT" . The 
"triggering-event  (sun-track  (numbers  4 12)"  means  that  on 
the  fourth  and  twelfth  occurrences  of  the  SUN-TRACK  event, 
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Susim  should  perform  the  SUSIM-1A-SPECTRAL-SCAN  activity. 
A "numbers"  event-restriction  entry  overrides  an  "every" 
event-restriction  entry.  If  both  of  these  types  of 
event-restriction  are  present  (as  is  the  case  in  the  Susim 
plan)  the  "every"  specification  is  interpreted  to  mean  "on 
every  event,  except  the  occurrences  specifically 
mentioned,  perform  ...". 

The  triggering-event  entry  for  SPACECRAFT-YAW-EVENT 
in  the  Susim  plan  illustrates  attribute/ value  pairs  which 
can  be  used  to  override  the  default  activity  slot  values 
for  the  activities  created  during  the  DSP  generation 
process.  In  this  case  the  delta-time  attribute  of  the 
SUSIM-MAN-PREP  activity  is  assigned  the  value  -120  (i.e. 
2 minutes  before) . The  duration  is  specified  to  be 
"end-event"  meaning  the  SUSIM-MAN-PREP  activity  should 
continue  until  the  end  of  the  SPACECRAFT-YAW-EVENT  (a 
numeric  duration  could  have  been  specified  instead) . 

Susim  Plan  schema 


(defschema  susim-plan 

(instance-of  instrument-plan) 

(plan-of  susim) 

( triggering-event 
(night-event  every 
( (susim-electrical-calibration) ) ) ) 

( triggering-event 
(sun-track  every 
( (susim-continuous-monitor) ) ) ) 
(triggering-event 

(sun-track  (numbers  4 12) 

( (susim-la-spectral-scan) ) ) ) 

( triggering-event 

(sun-track  (numbers  2 10) 

( (susim-lOa-spectral-scan) ) ) ) 

(triggering-event 

(spacecraft-yaw-event  every 

( (susim-man-prep  delta-time  -120 

duration  end-event) ) ) ) ) 

Figure  9 


REVERSE  PLAN  MAINTENANCE  IN  MOPA 

As  previously  mentioned,  RPM  allows  the  user  to  edit 
the  graphic  displays  provided  by  MOPA  at  either  the 
activity  plan  level  or  the  DSP  level  and  "reflect"  these 
changes  back  to  the  high  level  plan  for  the  day,  the 
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generic  plan.  This  plan  can  then  be  saved  for  later  use. 
This  saves  the  user  from  having  to  edit  the  generic  plan 
and  regenerate  both  the  DSP  and  the  AP,  allowing  him  to 
make  small  changes  in  a number  of  seconds  and  still  have 
three  consistent  representations. 

Currently,  the  MOPA  prototype  supports  RPM  only  for 
what  we  think  is  the  most  common  type  of  modification  a 
user  will  make  to  a plan:  replacing  one  activity  with 

another.  Activity  Replacement  with  RPM  is  supported  for 
activities  at  both  the  DSP  and  AP  levels.  Other  types  of 
RPM' s such  as  activity  deletions,  additions,  and 
modifications  (such  as  increasing  the  duration  of  an 
activity)  are  not  currently  handled,  but  should  be  for  an 
operational  system. 

An  Example 

Figure  10  shows  a part  of  a generic  plan  for  the 
ACRIM  instrument.  According  to  the  plan,  ACRIM  should  be 
in  MODE- 3 for  every  SUN-TRACK  event  except  for  the  tenth 
one;  in  this  case  it  will  be  in  MODE-7. 

(def schema  acrim-plan  " " 

* • • 

( triggering-event 

(sun-track  every  ( (acrim-mode3  duration  8000)))) 

( triggering-event 

(sun-track  (numbers  10)  ( (acrim-mode7  duration  8000)))) 

• • • ) 

Figure  10.  A Part  of  a plan  for  the  ACRIM  instrument. 

Suppose  that  the  user  has  decided  that  he  does  not  want 
ACRIM  to  be  in  MODE-3  during  the  second  SUN-TRACK  event; 
instead,  he  just  wants  to  put  the  ACRIM  instrument  in  a 
wait  mode.  To  make  this  change,  he  simply  brings  up  the 
graphic  display  of  activities  (either  the  DSP  or  AP) , 
"clicks"  the  mouse  on  the  ACRIM-MODE-3  that  he  wants  to 
replace,  and  then  "clicks"  the  mouse  on  the  replacement 
activity,  ACRIM-WAIT  (a  menu  of  possible  replacement 
activities  will  appear  when  the  user  clicks  on  the 
"replace"  option) . The  MODE-3  activity  will  be  replaced 
in  the  graphics  display  by  a WAIT  activity  of  the  same 
duration.  As  part  of  the  replacement  operation,  the 
current  plan  is  modified  as  shown  in  Figure  11. 
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(defschema  acrim-plan 

it  it 


( triggering-event 

(sun-track  every  ( (acrim-mode3  duration  8000)))) 

( triggering-event 

(sun-track  (numbers  10)  ( (acrim-mode7  duration  8000)))) 

(TRIGGERING-EVENT  (SUN-TRACK  (NUMBERS  2) 

( (ACRIM-WAIT  DURATION  1000) ))) ) 

Figure  11.  ACRIM  plan  after  RPM. 

This  plan  says  to  do  something  special,  i.e. , put  ACRIM  in 
the  WAIT  mode,  on  the  second  occurrence  of  SUN-TRACK 
(Changes  made  because  of  RPM  are  capitalized) . If  this 
plan  is  then  saved,  it  can  be  used  to  precisely  regenerate 
the  current  activities  for  the  current  day.  Additionally, 
this  might  be  an  appropriate  plan  to  use  on  other  days. 

Special  Knowledge  Needed  for  Reverse  Translation 

In  order  to  be  able  to  modify  the  generic  plan  based 
on  changes  made  at  other  levels,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  part  of  the  generic  plan  caused  the  creation  of  an 
activity.  For  instance,  if  an  activity  such  as 

ACRIM-WAIT-1  is  replaced  with  ACRIM-MODE-4 , it  is 

important  to  know  that  the  line: 

(triggering-event 

(sun-track  (numbers  3)  ( (acrim-wait  duration  1000)))) 

caused  the  generation  of  the  WAIT  activity,  since  this  is 
the  line  that  must  be  altered.  The  necessary  information 
is  the  instance  of  the  event  that  triggered  the  creation 
of  the  activity  (stored  on  the  HAS-EVENT  slot) , and  the 
restriction  from  the  generic  plan  (the  RESTRICTION  slot) . 
These  two  "attributes"  are  assigned  to  each  activity  when 
it  is  created  so  that  reverse  translation  will  be 
possible. 

Reverse  Translation  at  the  DSP  level 


The  main  parts  of  reverse  translation  when  a change 
has  been  made  at  the  DSP  level  are: 

1.  Find  the  entry  in  the  generic  plan  that  caused  the 
replaced  activity  to  be  generated  and  determine 
whether  to  modify  this  entry,  add  a new  entry,  or 
both. 
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2.  Figure  out  the  slots  of  the  new  activity  that  should 
be  included  in  the  plan  (i.e.,  don't  explicitly 
include  an  attribute  in  the  Generic  Plan  if  its  value 
is  the  same  as  the  default  value. 

The  following  sections  explain  each  of  these  in  more 
detail. 

Finding  the  Generic  Plan  Entry  to  Modify — Since  each 
activity  knows  the  exact  occurrence  of  the  event  that 
caused  it  to  be  generated  (the  HAS-EVENT  slot)  it  is 
straightforward  to  find  all  of  the  entries  that  could  have 
possibly  caused  the  creation  of  the  current  activity.  The 
three  possible  cases  with  their  resolution  strategies  are: 

1.  There  is  only  one  entry  with  the  proper 

triggering-event,  and  it  has  an  EVERY  restriction. 
(In  this  case,  an  extra  entry  is  added  to  the  generic 
plan;  the  extra  entry  will  specify  what  to  do  in  the 
special  case  and  will  have  a restriction  slot  such  as 
"(numbers  8)".) 

2.  An  activity  with  a restriction  slot  with  a value  such 

as  "(numbers  4)"  is  being  modified;  in  this  case,  this 

entry  is  just  modified  to  reflect  the  new  activity. 

(There  might  also  be  an  entry  for  the  same  triggering 
event  with  an  EVERY  restriction.  This  entry  can  be 
ignored  since  the  more  specific  restriction  has 
precedence. ) 

3.  An  activity  is  being  replaced  that  has  a restriction 

slot  such  as  "(numbers  4 10  12)".  In  this  case,  this 

entry  must  be  modified  to  something  such  as  "(numbers 

4 10)"  (assuming  that  the  activity  that  happens  on 

occurrence  "12"  is  being  replaced) , and  a new  entry 
with  a restriction  slot  of  "(numbers  12)"  is  added 
with  the  new  activity. 


Determining  the  Attributes  of  the  new  activity — The 
actual  attributes  of  the  new  activity  (its  duration,  start 
time,  priority,  triggering  event,  etc.)  are  known,  since 
they  are  identical  to  the  attributes  of  the  activity  that 
it  replaced;  the  only  difference  is  the  actual  activity. 
The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  algorithm  is  to  (1) 
minimize  the  amount  of  information  that  is  copied  back 
into  the  plan  (it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  information 
that  is  the  same  as  the  default  value) , and  (2)  to  specify 
the  duration  of  a replacement  event  as  "END-EVENT"  or 
"EVENT,"  when  appropriate,  instead  of  just  using  a numeric 
value. 
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Reverse  Translation  at  the  Activity  Plan  level 


There  are  several  possible  situations  when  doing 
replacement  at  the  AP  level.  A user  might  replace  an 
activity  that  is  part  of  a known  hierarchy  with  another 
activity,  thus  destroying  the  hierarchy;  alternatively,  he 
might  replace  an  activity  in  a hierarchy  with  another  one 
that  causes  a new  hierarchy  to  exist.  For  instance,  if 
A/B/C  is  a known  hierarchy  called  Al,  and  A/X/C  is  a known 
hierarchy  called  AX,  then  replacing  B with  X causes  AX  to 
replace  Al  at  the  Generic  plan  level.  If  A/X/C  were  not  a 
known  hierarchy,  then  Al  is  replaced  with  the  list  of 
activities,  A/X/C.  A third  possibility  in  doing 
replacements  at  the  AP  level  is  that  an  activity  that  is 
not  a part  of  any  hierarchy  is  being  replaced;  in  this 
case,  the  processing  is  identical  to  that  for  processing  a 
replacement  at  the  DSP  level. 

OTHER  APPLICATIONS  OF  RPM 

Many  Al  systems  are  said  to  be  "intelligent"  systems 
or  "expert"  systems  since  they  use  the  intelligence  of  an 
expert  (often  in  the  form  of  rules)  to  make  the  same 
decisions  that  an  expert  would  under  the  same  conditions. 
RPM  is  a step  towards  "intelligent"  systems  in  a different 
sense:  the  system  "knows"  and  "remembers"  why  it  has  done 
certain  things  and  can  use  this  knowledge  for  other 
purposes.  Many  rule-based  systems  can  perform  a back 
trace  of  rules  fired  in  order  to  let  the  user  know  how  it 
arrived  at  a certain  conclusion.  The  concept  in  RPM  is  to 
have  the  system  itself  effectively  use  this  knowledge  to 
accomplish  other  goals;  in  MOPA,  the  knowledge  is  used  to 
allow  fast  incremental  changes  to  a schedule;  other 
applications  are  also  possible. 

For  example,  in  a scheduling  system  that  consists  of 
a number  of  activities  competing  for  limited  resources,  a 
scheduler  might  remember  that  it  could  not  schedule 
activity  A2  because  it  conflicted  with  a higher  priority 
activity,  Al,  which  consumed  the  remaining  resources 
available  at  that  time.  If  Al  is  later  moved  or  deleted, 
the  scheduler  could  instantly  "know"  that  A2  can  now  be 
scheduled.  Other  activity-to-activity  dependencies  can 
similarly  be  remembered  and  used  to  accomplish  quick 
rescheduling/ replanning . 

Missing  Knowledge 

In  many  cases  it  is  just  not  possible  to  do  the 
"inverse"  of  an  operation  as  RPM  does  in  MOPA;  for 
instance,  if  an  activity  is  added  in  MOPA,  there  is  no  way 
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for  the  system  to  "know"  which  activity  "causes"  the 
execution  of  this  new  activity.  The  system  could 
certainly  make  some  intelligent  guesses,  by  looking  at  the 
events  that  usually  trigger  a certain  type  of  activity, 
but  it  can  never  be  sure.  Prompting  the  user  (or  having 
the  user  validate  the  system's  result)  is  probably  the 
most  reasonable  solution  in  these  cases. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  Reverse  Plan  Maintenance  feature  of  MOPA  is  a 
time-saving  feature  that  is  implemented  for  the  case  of 
replacing  one  activity  with  another  at  either  the  DSP  or 
AP  levels.  Other  types  of  plan  modifications  are  possible 
also,  even  though  the  user  might  have  to  be  prompted  for 
additional  information. 

The  reverse  plan  maintenance  process  is  an  exemplary 
application  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  the  knowledge 
that  is  typically  available  in  a knowledge-based  system. 
By  remembering  its  decision  paths  and  storing  the 
information  in  a usable  form,  several  seemingly  difficult 
tasks  can  be  easily  accomplished. 

Intelligent  systems  that  use  available  knowledge  can 
often  exhibit  their  "intelligence"  by  not  doing  redundant 
re-computations;  instead  they  can  "know"  what  needs  to  be 
re-done  and  do  only  those  calculations. 
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OVERVIEW 

The  Ford  Lisp-Ada  Connection  (FLAC)  is  an  expert  system 
generation  tool  designed  to  support  direct  entry  of 
knowledge  by  experts  in  a Lisp  machine  environment  and 
downloading  to  an  inference  engine  which  has  been 
implemented  in  the  Ada  programming  language.  FLAC  consists 
of  two  subsystems,  the  Knowledge  Editor  Graphics  System 
(KEGS)  and  the  Ford  Ada  Inference  Engine  (FAIE) . 

Knowledge  is  entered  through  KEGS,  an  easily  learned 
knowledge  base  CAD  system  which  provides  integrated  features 
for  rule  development  and  knowledge  base  testing.  An  expert 
can  use  a set  of  menu-  and  mouse-  driven  resources  to 
develop  a knowledge  base  which  is  graphically  represented. 
Tools  are  provided  for  the  expert  to  rapidly  enter,  test, 
and  debug  knowledge  base  logic  paths.  The  user  interface  is 
similar  to  those  found  in  CAD  systems  for  electrical  circuit 
design. 

The  knowledge  base  can  then  be  downloaded  to  FAIE,  an 
extremely  fast  portable  Ada-based  inference  engine  which  is 
capable  of  firing  up  to  700  rules  per  second  on  an  MC68000 
or  1500  rules  per  second  on  a VAX  11/780.  The  inference 
engine  is  written  in  the  Ada  programming  language  and 
supports  both  forward  and  backward  chaining  modes  of 
inference.  The  FAIE  run-time  environment  has  been 
previously  used  in  a prototype  of  the  Space  Station 
Operations  Management  System. 

FLAC  currently  runs  on  a Symbolics  3640  and  a VAX  11/780  VMS 
processor  connected  via  DECnet/ Ethernet . KEGS  has  been 
implemented  in  Symbolics  ZetaLisp  and  FAIE  was  originally 
implemented  in  Telesoft  Ada  on  an  Intellimac  MC68000-based 
system  and  then  ported  to  DEC  VAX/VMS  Ada. 

EXPERT  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  SPACE  STATION  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

Future  space  information  systems  must  be  automated  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  both  to  support  crew  and  operations 
staff  efficiency  and  to  allow  us  to  maintain  spacecraft  and 
instrument  safety  in  the  face  of  increasingly  complex 
systems  and  operational  requirements.  The  Space  Station 
Information  System  is  a prime  example  of  these  enhanced 
requirements.  One  of  the  key  engineering  guidelines  for  the 
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Space  Station  is  that  it  should  be  able  to  carry  out  normal 
operations  for  some  finite  period  of  time  without  contact 
with  the  ground.  As  pointed  out  in  a NASA  Technical 
Memorandum  on  Automation  Technology  For  The  Space  Station, 

"Expert  systems  are  needed  to  perform  many 
monitoring  and  control  functions  requiring 
complex  status  analysis  and  automated 
decision  making  so  that  the  Station  is  less 
dependent  on  ground  support  in  these 
areas. " 

Also  in  the  same  document: 

"In  emergency  situations,  automated  systems 
which  respond  very  rapidly  to  a crisis  can 
bring  the  system  to  a fail-safe  condition 
before  extensive  damage  occurs...  Without 
automation,  humans  may  be  placed  more  often 
in  pressure-prone  situations  such  as  EVA 
and  emergency  maintenance  in  which  there  is 
an  increased  chance  of  error." 


Expert  systems  could  incorporate  fault  diagnosis,  isolation, 
and  recovery  to  enhance  crew  safety.  Alarms  could  be 
triggered  automatically  to  warn  crew  members  of  hazardous 
situations.  In  addition,  many  faults  could  be  corrected 
before  they  pose  any  danger  to  the  crew  or  spacecraft. 

Lisp  versus  Ada 

Ada  has  been  baselined  as  the  programming  language  for  the 
configuration-managed  software  associated  with  the  SSIS.  A 
lively  debate  in  the  software  community  has  centered  on  the 
respective  strengths  of  Lisp  and  Ada  as  languages  for  the 
implementation  of  expert  systems.  Lisp  is  generally 
regarded  as  a "hacker's"  language.  Lisp  and  its  development 
environments  support  highly  interactive  modes  of  software 
implementation  where  requirements  specification,  design, 
implementation,  and  testing  are  mixed  in  a process  typically 
characterized  as  "prototyping".  Ada  stems  from  a heritage 
of  disciplined  development  and  configuration  management 
practices  of  the  sort  usually  practiced  by  both  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Neither  mode  is  a totally 
satisfactory  approach  to  the  development  of  quality  products 
which  fully  meet  user  needs.  We  cannot  tolerate 
undisciplined  development  of  mission  critical  systems,  yet 
many  of  our  systems  are  developed  with  an  inflexible 
approach  that  does  not  fully  meet  user  requirements. 

At  a more  fundamental  level  Lisp  and  Ada  differ  as 
programming  languages.  Lisp  is  a weakly  typed  language  with 
characteristics  that  even  obscure  the  distinction  between 
data  and  programs  (both  are  trees  of  Lisp  atoms) . Ada  on 
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the  other  hand  requires  compile-time  checking  of  type 
compatibility  and  does  not  allow  the  passing  of  procedures 
as  arguments.  Lisp  is  commonly  used  as  an  interpreted 
language  while  the  design  of  Ada  (particularly  the  large 
volume  of  compile-time  checking)  strongly  restricts  it  to 
compiled  implementations. 

Lisp  and  Ada  do  share  certain  common  characteristics. 
Object-oriented  design  is  a common  theme  and  some  of  the 
best  implementation  work  done  in  both  languages  uses 
object-oriented  methodologies.  Both  languages  support 
structures  which  facilitate  the  direct  implementation  of 
object  oriented  design.  The  Rational  Ada  development 
environment  borrows  many  Lisp  machine  concepts  to  radically 
improve  productivity  of  Ada  programmers.  The  Common  Lisp 
notion  of  a package  provides  Lisp  programmers  with  modular 
capabilities  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Ada  language. 

An  Integrated  Approach 

Broadly  speaking,  Lisp  environments  are  ideal  for  the 
prototyping  and  development  of  user  interfaces.  Ada 
environments  are  ideal  for  the  development  of  large  software 
systems  with  critical  reliability  and  maintenance 
requirements.  An  approach  currently  being  evolved  at  Ford 
Aerospace  is  the  integrated  use  of  both  languages  in  a 
networked  environment.  Lisp  is  used  to  construct  an 
extremely  friendly  knowledge  editor  which  supports  the 
development  and  testing  of  knowledge  bases  which  are 
downloaded  to  an  Ada  inference  engine  that  operates  in 
real-time  fully  independently  of  the  knowledge  editor.  This 
paper  describes  the  features  of  the  Ford  Lisp-Ada  Connection 
(FLAC) , a prototype  which  combines  both  systems  into  a 
coherent  real-time  expert  systems  development  environment. 

THE  FLAC  ENVIRONMENT 

Figure  1 shows  the  overall  structure  of  FLAC.  In  its 
current  implementation  an  expert  uses  a mouse-menu  interface 
to  enter  knowledge  through  a graphics-oriented  editor.  He 
can  exercise  test  cases  and  directly  observe  the  behavior  of 
the  knowledge  base  which  is  graphically  represented.  He  can 
trigger  downloading  of  knowledge  bases  to  a remote  computer 
system  and  directly  observe  the  execution  of  applications 
programs  which  use  the  real-time  inference  engine  through 
remote  terminal  services.  Windowing  services  on  the  Offline 
system  allow  simultaneous  knowledge  entry,  debugging,  and 
observation  of  remote  applications.  The  current 
implementation  environment  of  FLAC  is  a a Symbolics  Lisp 
machine  (Offline  System)  linked  by  DECnet/Ethernet  to  a VAX 
11/780  (Online  System) . We  describe  the  two  major 
components  of  FLAC,  the  Ford  Ada  Inference  Engine  ( FAIE)  and 
the  Knowledge  Editor  Graphics  System  (KEGS) . 
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The  Ada  Inference  Engine 

The  Ford  Ada  Inference  Engine  (FAIE)  is  a prototype  expert 
system  inference  engine  designed  to  execute  as  an  Ada  task 
embedded  in  an  expert  system  which  could  in  turn  be  embedded 
in  a larger  program.  The  sample  application  discussed  here 
involves  using  FAIE  for  fault  diagnosis.  A typical  rule  in 
this  type  of  system  might  be: 

"IF  temperature  is  above  normal  and 

heater  output  is  above  normal, 

THEN  power  off  heater.” 

The  knowledge  base  is  structured  as  a directed  acyclic 
graph.  This  can  be  thought  of  as  a network  of  nodes  with 
the  links  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  For  the 
diagnostic  system,  the  leaf  nodes  on  one  side  of  the  graph 
represent  the  various  sensor  data  measurements.  Commands 
for  corrective  action  are  the  goal  nodes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  graph.  The  relationships  between  erroneous 
measurements  are  the  intermediate  nodes  leading  to  a goal . 
Figure  2 shows  a portion  of  a sample  graph.  Note:  the 
dotted  lines  represent  additional  portions  of  the  graph  that 
are  not  shown. 

The  leaf  nodes  represent  initial  data  points  that  must  be 
provided  to  the  inference  engine.  The  nodes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  graph  represent  goal  states  that  are  sought  when 
executing  the  inference  engine.  The  nodes  in  between 
represent  hypotheses  or  subgoals  that  will  be  tested.  The 
links  between  the  nodes  are  the  "production  rules"  that  the 
inference  engine  uses  to  traverse  the  graph. 

Since  we  have  a compiled,  static  knowledge  base,  all 
elements  are  present  in  the  graph.  Each  node  has  a status 
which  we  will  refer  to  as  "flagged",  "unflagged",  or 
unknown.  A "flagged"  node  is  one  that  satisfies  its 
associated  IF-THEN  rule.  We  must  distinguish  between  an 
untested  node  (status  equals  unknown) , and  a node  that  was 
tested  and  does  not  satisfy  the  associated  IF-THEN  rule 
(status  equals  "unflagged") . A "flagged"  node  is  one  that 
will  be  used  to  traverse  the  graph.  The  path  to  a goal  must 
be  continuous  through  "flagged"  nodes.  An  "unflagged"  node 
represents  a "dead  end". 

Status  for  all  the  leaf  nodes  is  passed  to  the  inference 
engine  when  a problem  exists.  Figure  3 shows  the  sample 
knowledge  base  with  all  the  leaves  (nodes  1-11)  given  an 
initial  status.  Nodes  2,3,10  and  11  are  "flagged". 

In  an  attempt  to  find  a goal  as  quickly  as  possible,  the 
successors  of  the  first  "flagged"  leaf  node  are  examined  and 
the  first  one  in  the  list  is  visited  using  Ada  procedure 
FORWARD_CHAIN . Since  the  status  of  the  successor  node  is 
initialized  to  unknown,  its  predecessors  are  examined  along 
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Figure  3.  Knowledge  Base  - Initial  Problem  State 
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with  its  AND/OR  flag  to  determine  its  status.  If  the  status 
of  this  first  successor  to  the  first  leaf  node  is  found  to 
be  "flagged”,  then  its  first  successor  in  its  list  is 
visited,  and  so  on  until  a goal  is  found  or  a dead  end  is 
reached.  If  the  status  of  this  first  successor  is  found  to 
be  "unflagged",  then  the  next  successor  in  the  first  leaf 
node's  list  is  visited. 

If  the  status  of  a predecessor  node  is  unknown,  then  Ada 
function  BACK_TRACK  is  invoked  to  return  the  status.  Both 
subprograms  FORWARD_CHAIN  and  BACK_TRACK  are  recursive. 

Figure  4 shows  the  resulting  status  after  running  the 
inference  engine.  To  get  to  Figure  4 from  Figure  3 the 
following  steps  were  taken: 

1.  Node  2's  successor  list  is  examined,  and  node  13  is 

passed  in  a call  to  FORWARD_CHAIN . 

2.  Since  node  13  is  an  "and  gate"  and  both  its  predecessors 

(2  and  3)  are  "flagged",  node  13  becomes  "flagged". 

3.  Node  13 's  successor  list  is  examined,  and  node  17  is 

passed  in  a recursive  call  to  FORWARD_CHAIN . 

4.  Since  node  17  is  an  "and  gate"  and  node  7 is  "unflagged" 

node  17  becomes  "unflagged" . 

5.  FORWARD_CHAIN  returns  to  visiting  node  13,  where  the 

successor  list  is  examined,  and  node  18  is  passed 
in  another  recursive  call  to  FORWARD_CHAIN . 

6.  Since  node  18  is  an  "and  gate"  and  both  its  predecessors 

(8  and  13)  are  "flagged",  node  18  becomes  "flagged". 

7.  Node  18's  successor  list  is  examined,  and  node  21  is 

passed  in  another  recursive  call  to  FORWARD_CHAIN . 

8.  Since  the  status  of  node  20  is  unknown,  node  20  is 

passed  in  a call  to  BACK_TRACK. 

9.  Since  node  20  is  an  "and  gate"  and  both  its  predecessors 

(10  and  11)  are  "flagged",  node  20  is  "flagged" 
and  BACK_TRACK  returns. 

10.  Since  node  21  is  an  "and  gate"  and  both  its  predecessors 

(18  and  20)  are  "flagged",  node  21  is  "flagged" 
and  a goal  has  been  found. 

11.  The  recursive  calls  return  and  visit  other  successor 

nodes  for  additional  goals. 

In  practice  FAIE  is  capable  of  exceedingly  fast  performance. 
As  implemented  on  a nonvalidated  version  of  the  Telesoft  Ada 
compiler  FAIE  supported  a rule  firing  rate  of  700  rules  per 
second  on  a Motorola  MC68000  processor.  On  its  current  VAX 
11/780  implementation  rule-firing  occurs  at  the  rate  of  1500 
rules  per  second.  For  small  expert  systems  this  rate  is 

more  than  adequate  to  achieve  real-time  performance. 
Moreover,  the  maximum  search  time  for  a goal  can  easily  be 
computed  from  the  characteristics  of  the  knowledge  tree. 
Future  versions  of  FAIE  which  take  advantage  of 
multiprocessing  implementations  of  Ada  run-time  systems  will 
be  even  more  powerful . 
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Figure  4.  Knowledge  Base  - Problem  Solution 
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The  Knowledge  Editor 

The  Knowledge  Editor  Graphics  System  (KEGS)  is  a simple 
CAD-oriented  system  for  the  direct  entry  of  knowledge  by 
experts.  Knowledge  entry  is  accomplished  by  using  a mouse 
to  draw  logic  gates,  leaves,  and  goals.  Figure  5 is  a 
sample  screen  from  a KEGS  session.  It  can  be  seen  that  the 
screen  representation  of  the  knowledge  base  is  nearly 
identical  to  the  internal  representation  of  the  knowledge 
base.  This  greatly  simplifies  design  and  eliminates  need 
for  time-consuming  conversions  of  knowledge  base  formats. 
Moreover,  since  the  representation  is  identical  to  that  used 
in  electrical  circuit  design  it  is  nonintimidating  to  a 
large  class  of  experts,  the  hardware  engineers  who  design 
spacecraft  systems. 

Operation  of  KEGS  is  intuitive.  The  expert  simply  touches 
the  cursor  to  the  symbol  to  be  drawn  and  places  as  many  as 
required  on  appropriate  screen  locations.  Connections  are 
drawn  by  touching  the  line  icon  and  then  touching  pairs  of 
symbols  in  sequence.  To  delete  an  icon  or  connection  the 
expert  touches  the  cursor  to  the  circle  with  the  diagonal 
line  through  it  and  then  touches  the  symbol  to  be  deleted. 
Connections  to  that  symbol  are  then  automatically  deleted. 
Ada  functions  to  test  leaf  conditions  or  execute  goal 
conditions  are  attached  through  a simple  f ill-in-the-blanks 
menu.  These  functions  can  be  either  user-written  functions 
or  selected  from  a library  of  system-provided  functions 
(e.g.  test  a variable  for  range,  send  a command) . Current 
capabilities  to  test  the  data  base  are  limited  to  manually 
marking  the  leaf  nodes  and  observing  goal  firing.  Future 
plans  call  for  inclusion  of  automatic  test  and  tracing 
functions.  Once  the  data  base  is  complete  and  tested,  the 
expert  system  knowledge  base  can  be  downloaded  through  the 
network  to  be  executed  by  the  runtime  environment. 

RESEARCH  DIRECTIONS 

The  primary  focus  of  our  work  is  the  use  of  multitasking  to 
improve  performance.  This  will  also  solve  the  problem  of 
reading  dynamic  data  which  is  constantly  being  updated  as 
inferencing  is  in  progress.  It  seems  reasonable  to  use  Ada 
tasking  to  enhance  the  real-time  performance  of  inference 
engines.  Although  true  production-quality  multiprocessing 
Ada  compilers  do  not  yet  exist,  it  is  now  feasible  to  write 
tasking  implementations  of  inference  engines  which  will 
exhibit  order-of-magnitude  improvements  in  rule-firing  rates 
when  ported  to  true  multiprocessing  Ada  environments. 

Douglass  lists  five  levels  of  potential  parallelism  in 
rule-based  expert  systems.  They  are:  subrule  level,  rule 
level,  search  level,  language  level,  and  system  level. 
These  levels  include  different  types  within  them.  Douglass 
concentrates  on  rule  level  and  various  types  of  search  level 
parallelism.  He  gives  a range  of  quantitative  results  for 
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these  levels  using  mathematical  models  and  concludes  that 
combinations  of  subrule,  rule  and  search  level  parallelism 
will  yield  better  results  than  any  single  level  when  the 
characteristics  of  the  specific  system  are  taken  into 
consideration.  He  also  mentions  that  very  little  work  has 
been  implemented  and  tested  on  parallel  computers. 

Communication  between  processes  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  efficiency  of  parallel  algorithms.  Generally  speaking, 
the  more  frequently  that  information  is  exchanged,  the 
slower  the  computation  is  performed  since  processes  spend  a 
larger  portion  of  their  time  communicating  rather  than 
computing.  Researchers  working  on  the  DADO  machine  have 
developed  some  unique  methods  of  communicating  between 
parallel  processors  (e.g.  a binary  tree  structure  of 
processors  with  communication  rules  controlled  by 
hierarchy) . 

In  Ada,  the  task  is  the  natural  construct  for  parallel 
processing.  However,  multitasking  involves  considerable 
overhead  in  creating/activating  tasks,  communicating  between 
them,  and  terminating  them.  This  overhead  must  be  compared 
with  the  amount  of  computation  performed  in  parallel  in 
order  to  determine  the  relative  efficiency  gained  by  various 
strategies  of  parallel  processing.  Gehani  concurs,  and  goes 
on  to  say  that  in  designing  concurrent  programs  in  Ada,  one 
must  avoid  the  polling  bias  in  the  communication  mechanism. 
He  also  points  out  that  multiprocessing  programs  will  be 
more  efficient  if  the  underlying  hardware  offers  genuine 
concurrency . 

Deering  also  emphasizes  that  hardware  considerations, 
especially  processor  speeds  versus  memory  speeds,  must  be 
examined  when  designing  the  architecture  of  expert  systems. 
He  says  one  should  "study  hardware  technology  to  determine 
at  what  grain  sizes  parallelism  is  feasible  and  then  figure 
out  how  to  make  [the]  compilers  decompose  programs  into  the 
appropriate-size  pieces." 

Granularity  is  the  average  amount  of  work  done  by  a process 
between  communication  with  other  processes.  It  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  frequency  of  communication.  The  five 
levels  of  parallelism  mentioned  by  Douglass  range  from  very 
finely  grained  to  roughly  grained.  A fine  grained  approach 
was  taken  by  Rude  where  each  rule  was  itself  declared  as  an 
Ada  task  with  rendezvous  for  links  to  predecessors  and 
successors.  This  concept  has  merit  but  is  questionable  for 
real-time  applications.  In  the  implementation  of  the  PICON 
expert  system  for  real-time  process  control,  a roughly 
grained  algorithm  was  chosen  by  segmenting  parts  of  the 
knowledge  base  and  applying  priorities  to  searching  the 
different  portions.  Our  future  investigations  will  include 
analyzing  various  strategies,  including  forward  and  backward 
chaining  on  individual  rules  in  parallel,  dividing  the 
knowledge  base,  and  combinations  of  the  different 
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strategies. 

For  the  knowledge  editor  we  expect  to  investigate  modes  of 
enhancing  the  overall  debugging  interface,  including  the 
development  of  tools  for  automated  testing  which  allow  the 
expert  to  explore  the  more  critical  logic  paths  of  the 
system,  particularly  those  logic  paths  which  might  lead  to 
actions  or  recommendations  which  affect  overall  spacecraft 
safety. 

A significant  problem  which  we  have  encountered  in  the  KEGS 
implementation  is  the  binding  of  Ada  procedures  and 
functions  to  leaves  and  goals.  Since  Ada  does  not  provide 
the  capability  to  dynamically  define  new  procedures  or 
functions  and  pass  them  as  procedure  parameters  we  have  been 
forced  to  limit  the  expert  to  the  use  of  a previously 
defined  library  of  procedures  and  functions  (e.g.  test  to 
see  if  a variable  is  in  range,  send  a command  string) . A 
more  flexible  approach  would  give  the  expert  access  to  the 
Ada  program  library  in  order  to  implement  procedures  and 
functions  when  necessary.  We  are  currently  investigating 
the  alternatives  and  implications  for  implementing  these 
bindings. 

Conclusions 


The  prototype  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  using  Ada  for 
expert  systems  and  the  implementation  of  an  expert-friendly 
interface  which  supports  knowledge  entry.  In  the  FLAC 
system  Lisp  and  Ada  are  used  in  ways  which  complement  their 
respective  capabilities.  Future  investigation  will 
concentrate  on  the  enhancement  of  the  expert  knowledge 
entry/debugging  interface  and  on  the  issues  associated  with 
multitasking  and  real-time  expert  systems  implementation  in 
Ada. 
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Abstract 


Two  “expert  systems”  have  been  written  in  OPS5  by  the  “expert”,  a Ph.D,  Astronomer  with 
no  prior  experience  in  AI  or  Expert  Systems,  without  the  use  of  a “knowledge  engineer”. 
The  first  system  was  built  from  scratch  and  and  uses  146  rules  to  check  for  duplication  of 
scientific  information  within  a pool  of  prospective  observations.  The  second  system  was 
grafted  onto  another  expert  system  and  uses  149  additional  rules  to  estimate  the  spacecraft 
and  ground  resources  consumed  by  a set  of  prospective  observations.  The  small  vocabulary, 
the  IF  this  occurs  THEN  do  that  logical  structure  of  OPS5,  and  ability  to  follow  program 
execution  allowed  the  “expert”  to  design  and  implement  these  systems  with  only  the  data 
structures  and  rules  of  another  OPS5  system  as  an  example.  The  modularity  of  the  rules 
in  OPS5  allowed  the  second  system  to  modify  the  rulebase  of  the  system  onto  which  it 
was  grafted  without  changing  the  code  or  the  operation  of  that  system.  These  experiences 
show  that  “experts”  are  able  to  develop  their  own  “expert  systems”  due  to  the  ease  of 
programming  and  code  reusability  in  OPS5. 


1 Staff  Member  of  the  Space  Telescope  Science  Institute 

2Operated  by  the  Association  of  Universities  for  Research  in  Astronomy  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration 


1  Introduction 


This  paper  describes  the  experiences  of  a “computer  semi-illiterate  domain  expert”  in  writ- 
ing two  expert  systems  in  OPS5  without  the  use  of  a Knowledge  Engineer.  The  two  sys- 
tems, Duplication  and  Resource  Usage,  are  described  in  some  detail  along  with  some  of  the 
strengths  and  limitations  of  the  OPS5  language  and  environment. 


2  Personnel  Background 


In  order  to  put  these  “expert”  systems  into  perspective  it  is  useful  to  describe  the  people 
who  created  them. 

The  author’s  software  experience,  prior  to  beginning  these  projects,  consisted  of  rather 
simple  data  analysis  routines  written  in  FOCAL  running  on  a PDP  8/1  and  some  initial 
exposure  to  the  IQL  database  query  language  for  a Britton-Lee  IDM  500.  There  was 
no  previous  contact  with  modern  programming  languages,  structured  programming,  or 
artificial  intelligence. 

The  author  did,  however,  work  in  the  same  group  as  a Computer  Scientist  who  was  writing 
a large  system  using  OPS5  and  who  currently  teaches  OPS5  workshops.  Aside  from  initial 
“hand-holding”,  this  OPS5  expert’s  advice  was  used  infrequently. 


3  Scientific  Duplication 

The  Space  Telescope  Science  Institute  is  responsible  for  the  scientific  operations  of  the 
Hubble  Space  Telescope  (HST).  When  launched  by  the  Space  Shuttle,  the  HST  will  allow 
astronomers  to  detect  objects  seven  times  more  distant  and  with  ten  times  higher  resolution 
than  from  ground  based  telescopes.  Astronomers  who  wish  to  use  HST  submit  proposals 
describing  the  observations  they  wish  to  perform.  Because  of  the  unique  capabilities  of 
HST,  much  more  observing  time  will  be  requested  than  is  available.  A Time  Allocation 
Committee  selects  which  of  the  proposals  will  be  granted  time  on  HST. 

In  this  proposal  selection  process,  the  proposed  exposures  will  be  checked  to  see  if  any  of 
them  duplicate  exposures  already  in  the  HST  archives,  exposures  proposed  by  other  scien- 
tists, or  exposures  which  are  “reserved”  by  the  Guaranteed  Time  Observers  (GTO’s),  the 
scientists  who  developed  the  HST  scientific  instruments.  This  duplication  checking  is  in- 
tended to  identify  observations  which  waste  spacecraft  time  or  which  violate  the  perogatives 
of  the  GTO’s. 

There  will  be  about  40,000  exposures  executed  in  each  year  of  HST  operations.  With  an 
expected  oversubscription  factor  of  about  three  for  the  observing  time  requested  versus  the 
time  available,  the  duplication  checking  process  clearly  had  to  be  automated.  The  author 
was  charged  with  automating  that  process. 
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3.1  Specifics  of  the  Problem 

A single  observation  with  HST  contains  information  with  the  following  characteristics: 

• Field  of  View 

• Spatial  Resolution 

• Wavelength  Range 

• Wavelength  Resolution 

• Minimum  Detectable  Intensity 

• Time  Duration 

• Time  Resolution 

Two  observations  could  be  considered  to  be  duplicates  to  the  extent  which  the  information 
obtained  has  the  same  values  of  these  characteristics.  Obviously,  if  two  exposures  use  iden- 
tical target  positions,  instruments,  instrument  settings,  and  exposure  times,  then  the  same 
data  would  be  obtained.  The  complication  comes  from  the  fact  that  different  instrument 
settings  and  even  different  instruments  can  produce  similar,  though  not  identical,  data.  The 
Duplication  checker  should  be  able  to  identify  cases  where  similar  data  is  being  obtained. 

The  author  in  the  capacity  of  “Domain  expert”  analyzed  the  instruments  and  the  instrument 
settings  and  created  a number  of  criteria  for  what  constitutes  a “HIGH”,  “MEDIUM”,  and 
“LOW”  confidence  duplication.  The  instruments  and  instrument  settings  are  sufficiently 
different  that  several  different  criteria  can  produce  the  same  confidence  duplication.  For 
example  a “LOW”  confidence  duplication  can  be  produced  by  both: 

• Identical  instruments  and  instrument  settings,  but  drastically  different  exposures 
times. 

• Completely  different  instruments  which  have  similar  spectral  and  spatial  range  and 
resolution. 

The  specific  exposure  data  available  for  the  duplication  checking  are: 

• Target  Position  - Center  of  Field  of  View  - 2 Coordinates 

• Target  Position  Uncertainty  - 2 Coordinates 

• Configuration  - The  optical  path,  set  mechanically  or  electronically. 

• Mode  - Spatial  or  Time  parameters  of  the  instrument 

• Spectral  Elements  - Wavelength  Range  and  Resolution 

• Aperture  - Field  of  View  or  Spatial  Resolution 

• Central  Wavelength  - Spectral  Range 

• Exposure  Time  - Minimum  Detectable  Intensity 

From  this  data,  for  all  the  proposed  exposures  and  all  the  past  exposures,  the  three  types 
of  duplicate  expsoures  have  to  be  identified. 
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3.2  Overall  Approach 


The  problem  can  be  decomposed  into  a spatial  duplication  and  a instrumental  duplication. 
There  is  no  point  in  checking  if  two  targets  have  duplicate  exposures  if  they  are  180  de- 
grees apart  on  the  sky.  Note  that  this  ignores  the  possibility  that  scientifically  equivalent 
information  can  be  obtained  from  different  targets  which  are  members  of  the  same  class 
of  objects.  Identifying  objects  as  being  members  of  the  same  class  would  require  an  AI 
system  combining  data  from  virtually  all  the  available  astronomical  catalogs  and  literature 
and  would  be  a major  project  in  its  own  right.  Using  such  an  AI  system  would  ignore 
the  possibility  that  differences  between  objects  in  the  same  class  is  the  very  subject  of  the 
investigation. 

The  separation  between  spatial  and  instrumental  duplication  is  not  as  clean  as  it  might 
appear.  Spatial  duplication  can  depend  on  the  spatial  range  of  the  instrument  being  used. 
For  a camera  with  a very  wide  field  of  view,  a given  target  could  appear  in  two  exposures  at 
rather  different  positions.  Additionally  where  the  stated  uncertainty  in  the  target  position 
may  not  be  a good  measure  of  the  true  errors  in  the  target  position,  a very  flexible  measure 
of  spatial  duplication  is  needed. 

Based  on  these  considerations,  the  approach  finally  adopted  consisted  of: 

1.  Initial  Search  - Find  groups  of  targets  close  together  on  the  sky. 

2.  Instrument  Matching  - Find  pairs  of  exposures  in  each  group  with  “HIGH” , “MEDIUM” , 
and  “LOW”  confidence  instrument  matches. 

3.  Fine  Position  Check  - Find  pairs  of  exposures  which  are  either 

• At  statistically  indistinguishable  target  positions. 

• Both  within  the  instrument’s  spatial  range. 

• Both  within  a user  specified  distance  of  each  other. 

The  “Initial  Search”  drastically  reduces  the  search  space  of  the  problem.  It  finds  groups 
of  targets  that  are  closer  than  .1  degrees  of  each  other,  a distance  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  usual  “Fine  Position  Check”  distances  of  about  10  seconds  of  arc.  The  larger 
“Initial  Search”  distance  thus  requires  the  “Instrument  Matching”  be  done  on  exposures 
which  may  not  meet  the  “Fine  Position  Check”.  But  by  performing  “Fine  Position  Check” 
after  the  “Instrument  Matching”,  the  criteria  used  in  “Fine  Position  Checking”  can  be 
selected  by  user  consistent  with  the  user’s  estimate  of  the  reliability  of  the  target  positions 
and  uncertainties.  The  flexibility  of  the  user  specification  of  the  “Fine  Position  Check” 
was  deemed  to  be  more  important  than  the  time  wasted  on  finding  irrelevant  “Instrument 
Matching”  duplications. 

The  other  intentional  limitation  built  into  the  duplication  checking  algorithms  is  fact  that 
time  variations  of  the  target’s  properties  are  ignored.  If  more  than  one  identical  observation 
of  a target  is  made,  all  the  subsequent  observations  are  ignored.  While  spurious  duplications 
of  time  varying  targets  may  be  produced,  the  number  of  duplications  found  will  be  greatly 
reduced. 
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3,3  The  Initial  OPS5  Implementation 


OPS5  seemed  to  be  the  appropriate  tool  to  implement  the  “Instrument  Matching”  part  of 
the  duplication  checker.  The  conditions  for  each  degree  of  duplication  can  be  described  in 
English  sentences  and  are  easily  expressed  into  a small  number  of  OPS5  rules.  Additionally, 
an  OPS5  program  could  work  on  all  the  exposures  in  a group  of  targets  in  “parallel”  without 
the  need  for  looping  mechanisms,  thus  simplifying  the  coding. 

The  computer  scientist  familiar  with  OPS5  gave  the  author  the  VAX  OPS5  User’s  Guide 
[l],  VAX  OPS5  Reference  Manual  [2],  and  some  examples  of  his  OPS5  code.  From  these 
documents  and  the  code  samples,  the  general  idea  of  data  driven  program  flow  and  the  IF 
This  Data  Exists  THEN  Do  These  Actions  nature  of  OPS5  rules  became  apparent.  The 
code  samples  illustrated  the  use  of  comments  and  white  space  and  the  use  of  English  words 
and  phrases  to  name  rules,  data  structure  fields,  and  variables. 

The  non-procedural  nature  of  OPS5  was  not  a serious  impediment  for  this  particular  novice. 
The  notion  of  data-driven  program  flow  is  easily  comprehended  and  implemented.  The  non- 
procedural aspect  of  OPS5  is  actually  an  advantage  where  a function  is  to  operate  on  all 
the  available  data,  e.g.,  no  DO  LOOP  control  is  needed.  The  OPS5  rules  simply  perform 
the  operation  on  all  the  available  data. 

With  this  initial  knowledge,  the  author  started  writing  rules.  After  writing  a single  file  with 
4300  lines  of  OPS5  code,  the  author  wandered  over  to  the  Computer  Scientist  and  asked 
“Am  I supposed  to  do  something  with  this  file?”  Notions  such  as  small  modules  and  even 
compilation  were  still  new  to  the  author. 

Upon  compiling  the  file,  there  were  only  four  syntax  errors.  The  small  syntax  and  the 
uniform  structure  of  the  rules  allowed  a neophyte  to  write  code  largely  by  cutting  and 
pasting  with  the  editor  and  putting  different  words  in  the  same  slots. 

This  first  version  relied  almost  solely  on  the  data-driven  notion  of  how  OPS5  works.  Not 
much  reliance  was  placed  on  recency  (testing  for  the  most  recent  data)  or  specificity  (testing 
for  the  more  descriptive  rule)  as  a way  to  control  program  execution.  Instead,  most  of  the 
rules  tested  the  value  of  a control  element  which  was  set  when  the  prior  function  has  been 
completed.  Equivalently,  there  was  no  use  of  the  MEA  strategy  (placing  extra  weight  on 
the  first  clause  in  a rule)  and  controlling  program  flow  by  chaining  from  one  goal  to  another. 

The  OPS5  Duplication  checking  program  performs  the  following  operations  on  the  data: 

• Input  the  data  from  one  group  of  exposures. 

• Rename  certain  spectral  elements  and  apertures  to  eliminate  redundant  names. 

• Renormalize  HRS  Echelle  central  wavelength  to  aid  in  calculating  the  spectral  range 
for  this  spectral  element. 

• Eliminate  exposures  which  repeat  identical  exposures. 

• Find  “High”  Instrument  matches  - identical  instrument  parameters. 

• Find  “Medium”  Instrument  matches  - small  differences  in  instrument  parameters. 
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• Remove  HRS  Echelle  matches  with  non-overlapping  spectral  ranges. 

• Downgrade  “High”  or  “Medium”  duplications  to  “Medium”  or  “Low”  if  the  exposure 
time  ratios  are  too  large. 

• Find  different  type  of  “Low”  Instrument  matches. 

• Calculate  target  separation  for  each  Instrument  match. 

• Perform  Fine  Position  Check  for  statistically  indistinguishable  target  positions. 

• Perform  Fine  Position  Check  for  both  targets  in  entrance  aperture. 

• Read  out  duplicate  exposure  data. 

3,4  Subsequent  Development 

Since  these  humble  beginnings,  the  code  has  been  changed  to: 

• Use  different  criteria  to  determine  the  various  degrees  of  duplication.  The  users  of 
this  Duplication  checker  preferred  a somewhat  different  set  of  criteria  than  the  author 
originally  created. 

• Use  the  MEA  strategy,  which  gives  extra  weight  to  the  first  clause  of  the  rule,  with 
goal  chaining  for  program  control.  This  control  method  replaced  the  use  of  control 
flags  and  allowed  much  easier  modification  of  the  rulebase.  It  was  no  longer  necessary 
to  check  which  flag  had  been  set,  where  it  had  been  set,  etc.,  when  making  changes 
to  the  rules  or  adding  new  rules. 

• Be  contained  in  several  small  files  of  related  rules  instead  of  one  large  file.  Using 
several  small  files  allowed  more  rapid  compilation  of  the  rule  changes  and  provided  a 
more  obvious  organization  of  the  rules  for  subsequent  maintainers. 

• Replace  several  similar  rules  with  one  rule  reading  from  a data  table.  There  were  many 
rules  where  the  only  difference  was  the  value  of  certain  constants  in  the  IF  clauses. 
These  rules  were  replaced  by  one  rule  which  went  to  a lookup  table  for  the  values  of 
the  constants.  This  compression  of  the  rulebase  made  the  code  more  compact,  more 
easily  modified,  and  more  readable. 

• Perform  the  third,  “Fine  Position  Check”,  part  of  the  duplication  checking.  This 
feature  was  required  by  the  users  and  was  easily  added  to  the  existing  OPS5  rulebase. 

In  the  debugging  of  this  code,  the  following  interpreter  commands  were  extensively  used: 

• @ filename  executed  a file  of  OPS5  commands  and  was  very  useful  for  inputting  test 
data. 

• RUN  n executed  n rule  firings  and  allowed  single  stepping  through  the  program 
execution. 
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• BACK  n stepped  back  n rule  firings  and  allowed  reinvestigating  the  internal  state 
after  one  or  more  rule  firings. 

• NEXT  displayed  the  name  of  the  next  rule  set  to  fire. 

• CS  displayed  the  names  of  all  the  rules  able  to  fire  and  ID  number  of  the  data  which 
enabled  them. 

• PBREAK  rulenamc  halted  rule  firing  before  rulename  fired  and  allowed  quickly 
running  the  program  to  the  point  before  a certain  rule  was  to  fire. 

• MATCHES  rulenamc  displayed  the  ID  number  of  the  data  which  satisfied  each 
clause  of  rulenamc  and  was  very  useful  in  finding  why  a certain  rule  did  not  fire. 

• WATCH  3 displayed  all  changes  to  the  data  and  the  rules  which  were  enabled  as 
each  rule  fired. 

• PPWM  data  description  displayed  all  data  which  met  the  data  description  and  al- 
lowed searching  the  internal  data. 

• SAVESTATE  filename  saved  the  internal  data  state  and  the  rule  firing  state  at 
a point  in  time  to  filename  and  allowed  restarting  the  program  at  a certain  point 
without  having  to  start  from  scratch. 

• RESTORESTATE  filename  restored  the  internal  data  state  and  rule  firing  state  to 
a certain  condition. 

3,5  Duplication  Status 

The  duplication  checker  currently  uses  146  rules  and  it  is  easy  to  modify  the  conditions 
defining  the  different  levels  of  duplication.  To  search  52,000  exposures  requires  about  six 
hours  of  CPU  time  on  a VAX  8600.  Extrapolating  this  performance  to  larger  sets  of  data 
is  difficult.  Tests  on  subsets  of  the  52,000  exposures  indicate  that  the  CPU  time  increases 
more  slowly  than  the  number  of  duplications  found  and  the  number  of  exposures  checked. 
In  the  mature  phase  of  HST  operations,  the  number  of  exposure  which  have  to  be  checked 
will  be  so  large  that  the  duplication  rulebase  will  have  to  be  tuned  to  reduce  the  execution 
time.  For  now,  the  duplication  check  is  performed  only  once  each  year  and  the  execution 
time  is  acceptable. 


4 Resource  Usage 

The  committee  which  advises  the  Director  of  the  Space  Telescope  Science  Institute  on  which 
proposals  to  select  is  constrained  by  limits  on  the  available  spacecraft  resources,  i.e.  time, 
data  capacity,  earth  shadow  time,  etc.  They  need  to  know  how  much  of  these  limited 
resources  each  proposal’s  observations  consumes  and  how  much  of  the  available  resources 
will  be  consumed  by  all  the  accepted  proposals. 

In  the  scientists’  proposal  for  HST  time,  they  specify  the  target  positions,  exposure  times, 
instruments,  instrument  settings,  absolute  times,  relative  times,  etc.  of  the  observations. 
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The  scientists  do  not  specify,  nor  can  they  specify,  the  overhead  times  for  spacecraft  slewing, 
data  readout,  and  internal  mechanism  changes  or  the  time  spent  with  the  target  occulted 
by  the  earth.  The  overhead  times  for  spacecraft  slewing  and  earth  occultation  are  largely 
determined  by  how  the  planning  and  scheduling  system  combines  the  proposed  exposures 
into  the  following  hierarchy. 

• Exposures  — ► Alignments.  An  Alignment  is  a pointing  of  the  spacecraft  at  a fixed 
position  on  the  sky. 

• Alignments  — ► Obsets.  An  Obset  is  a collection  of  alignments  done  sequentially  and 
which  are  sufficiently  close  together  on  the  sky  that  the  same  pair  of  Guide  Stars  can 
be  used. 

• Obsets  — ► Scheduling  Units.  A Scheduling  Unit  is  a collection  of  obsets  which  must 
be  done  in  a specific  time  sequence  and  is  treated  as  a single  unit  by  the  scheduling 
software. 

The  model  for  the  consumption  of  spacecraft  time  is  that  each  obset  will  consist  of: 

• A slew  from  the  previous  obset’s  target  position 

• A guide  star  acquisition 

• A series  of  alignments,  each  with  a: 

- Exposure  time 

- Data  Readout  time 

- Mechanism  change  time 

- A possible  small  angle  maneuver  time  to  get  to  the  next  alignment 

• A number  of  occultation  times  and  guide  star  reacquisition  times  which  is  a function 
of  the  total  duration  of  all  the  alignments  in  the  obset 

Thus,  if  one  knew  how  the  planning  and  scheduling  system  combined  exposures  into  align- 
ments and  obsets  and  knew  the  data  readout  and  mechanism  change  times  and  small  angle 
maneuver  times,  one  could  estimate  the  time  spent  in  slewing  or  in  occultation.  With 
all  this  information,  the  total  spacecraft  time  required  by  a scientist’s  proposal  could  be 
estimated. 

Fortunately  a system  (called  the  Transformation  system  [3])  was  being  developed  when  this 
Resource  Usage  tool  was  being  designed  which: 

• ordered  the  proposer’s  exposures  into  the  Alignment-Obset-Scheduling  unit  hierarchy, 

• determined  the  data  readout  and  mechanism  change  times 
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This  Transformation  system  is  used  to  feed  the  HST  Planning  and  Scheduling  System. 

Thus  it  seemed  possible  to  use  the  Transformation  system  as  the  frontend  for  a Resource 
Usage  calculator.  The  Resource  Usage  calculator  would  take  the  results  of  the  Transfor- 
mation system  and  then  estimate  the  slew  times,  guide  star  acquisition  times,  small  angle 
maneuver  times,  earth  occultation  times,  and  guide  star  reacquisition  times.  These  times 
would  be  combined  with  the  individual  alignment  times  determined  by  the  Transformation 
system  to  estimate  the  total  spacecraft  time  required  to  execute  the  proposer’s  exposures. 

Since  the  Transformation  system  also  computes  the  data  volume  generated  by  the  exposures 
and  has  the  proposer’s  description  of  the  observations  in  its  database,  the  combined  Trans- 
formation and  Resource  Usage  systems  could  estimate  the  following  constrained  spacecraft 
resources: 

• Total  spacecraft  time 

• Data  volume 

• Spacecraft  time  which  must  be  spent  on  the  dark  side  of  the  earth 

• Parallel  observation  time  used 

• Realtime  uplinks  required 

as  well  as  other  quantities  which  the  committee  wishes  to  monitor. 

By  using  the  Transformation  system  as  a frontend,  the  Resource  Usage  calculator  would 
always  use  the  same  assumptions  for  how  exposures  were  combined  into  alignments,  obsets, 
and  scheduling  units;  for  the  data  readout  times  and  mechanism  change  times;  and  for  the 
data  volumes  as  did  the  Planning  and  Scheduling  system.  For  a single  proposal  considered 
in  isolation,  there  would  be  no  better  way  of  estimating  spacecraft  resources. 


4.1  Reusing  The  Transformation  Rulebase 

This  Transformation  system  is  written  in  OPS5,  a language  which  the  author  was  familiar 
after  building  the  Duplication  system.  The  program  flow  is  controlled  by  a series  of  goals 
with  the  MEA  strategy  which  gives  extra  importance  to  the  first  clause  in  the  rule,  usually 
the  goal  clause.  The  data  structures,  external  declarations,  rules  for  goal  chaining,  and  the 
rules  for  each  goal  are  all  contained  in  separate  small  files. 

The  modular  nature  of  the  Transformation  system  made  it  apparent  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  graft  a set  of  Resource  Usage  rules  onto  the  existing  Transformation  system.  Only  two 
v changes  had  to  made  to  the  internals  of  the  Transformation  system  to  use  it  as  a frontend 
for  the  Resource  Usage  tool.  The  file  containing  the  rules  which  chained  from  one  goal  to 
another  was  divided  into  two  files,  one  containing  the  goals  used  by  both  Transformation  and 
Resource  Usage  and  one  containing  the  goals  used  by  Transformation  alone  in  generating 
its  output  data  files.  The  file  containing  the  common  goals  would  be  combined  with  the 
goal  chain  used  by  Resource  Usage  to  control  the  flow  of  the  Resource  Usage  calculation. 
An  additional  data  structure  was  added,  with  the  necessary  rule  changes,  to  do  a separate 
accounting  of  parallel  exposures,  i.e.,  exposures  performed  with  a different  instrument  at 
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the  same  time  as  the  primary  exposure.  Previously  there  had  been  no  need  to  separately 
track  parallel  exposures. 

These  Transformation  files  would  be  compiled  with  the  separate  set  of  Resource  Usage  files 
to  create  the  Resource  Usage  executable.  These  Resource  Usage  files  contained  the: 

• Data  structures. 

• Goal  chaining  rules, 

• External  function  declarations. 

• Rules  creating  all  the  constants  and  lookup  tables  used. 

• Rules  which  change  data  types  to  meet  the  assumptions  of  later  rules. 

• Rules  summing  exposure  level  resources  into  alignment  level  resources  (mainly  the 
data  volume)  and  determining  which  exposures  have  narrow  scheduling  windows. 

• Rules  finding  alignment  level  resource  quantities,  mainly  the  small  angle  maneuver 
times  between  alignments. 

• Rules  summing  alignment  level  resources  into  obset  level  resources. 

• Rules  finding  obset  level  quantities,  mainly  the  occultation  time  and  total  spacecraft 
time. 

• Rules  summing  obset  level  resources  into  proposal  level  resources. 

• Rules  finding  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  values  of  proposal  level  resources  for 
the  different  possible  combinations  of  obsets. 

• Rules  reformatting  the  resource  quantities  into  output  formats. 

• Rules  writing  the  resources  to  the  database  and  any  applicable  warnings  to  files. 

Unlike  the  Duplication  system,  but  yet  like  the  Transformation  system,  Resource  Usage 
made  extensive  use  of  external  function  calls  to  read  from  and  write  to  the  database,  change 
datatypes,  and  perform  mathematical  calculations. 

When  the  Transformation  system  was  designed,  using  it  to  generate  resource  usage  infor- 
mation was  not  a consideration  of  the  design.  This  reuse  of  the  Transformation  system 
is  mainly  the  result  of  the  non-procedural  nature  of  an  OPS5  program,  of  the  modular 
structure  of  the  OPS5  files,  and  of  the  similarilarity  of  the  data  structures  needed. 


4.2  Isolated  Modification  of  the  Transformation  Rulebase 

With  more  familiarity  with  the  Transformation  rules,  it  became  apparent  that  the  different 
purpose  of  Transformation  was  embedded  in  some  of  the  rules  used  both  by  Transformation 
and  Resource  Usage.  The  Transformation  system  was  designed  to  operate  on  only  expo- 
sures from  one  year  in  a proposal  which  may  contain  exposures  for  multiple  years.  The 
Resource  Usage  system  was  designed  to  estimate  the  resources  for  all  years’  exposures  in  a 
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proposal.  Thus  for  Resource  Usage  to  use  the  Transformation  rulebase,  it  had  to  prevent 
Transformation  from  combining  exposures  from  different  years  into  an  alignment  or  obset. 

Preventing  cross-year  exposure  combinations  was  accomplished  by  adding  to  one  of  the 
Resource  Usage  files  two  rules  which  in  their  first  clauses  referred  to  a goal  which  is  in  the 
part  of  Transformation  rules  used  by  both  systems. 


(p  remove -different -cycle -exposure -links 


(goal 

"has-name 

"has-status 

‘task-list 

{<mergeable-exposure-link> 
(mergeable -exposures 

"first -exposure -number 
* second- exposure -number 
(exposure -properties 

"has- exposure -number 
"has- scheduling-cycle -name 
(exposure -properties 

"has -expo sure -number 
"has- scheduling-cycle -name 

--> 


merge -exposure s 
active 

find-potential -exposure -merges) 

<8econd-exposure> 

<f irst-exposure>  ) } 

<second-exposure> 

<cycle-name>  ) 

<f irst-exposure> 

<>  <cycle-name>  ) 


(remove  <mergeable-exposure-link>) ) 


(p  remove -different-cycle -alignment - 
(goal 

"has-name 

"has-status 

"task-list 

{<link-to-remove> 

(mergeable -alignments 

"has-f irst -alignment -order 
"has -second-alignment -order 
( a s s i gnment -record 

"has -Pepsi -exposure -number 
"has- alignment -order 
(assignment -record 

"has -Pepsi -exposure -number 
"has- alignment -order 

(exposure -properties 

"has -exposure -number 
"has- scheduling-cycle -name 
( exposure - props  r t i e s 

"has -exposure -number 
"has-scheduling-cycle-name 


me  r g e - a 1 i grime  n t s 
active 

find-potential -alignment -merges) 

<f irst -alignment -order> 
<second-alignment-order> 

<f irst-exposure> 

<f irst -alignment -order>) 

<second-exposure> 

{ <second-alignment-order>  <> 

<f irst-alignment-order>  > ) 

<second-exposure> 

<cycle-name>  ) 

<f irst-exposure> 

<>  <cycle-name>  ) 
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(remove  <link-to-remove>)  ) 


Since  these  rules  are  in  a file  which  is  not  compiled  when  creating  the  Transformation 
executable,  these  rules  have  no  effect  on  the  Transformation  system’s  operation.  Because 
these  rules  are  active  during  a Transformation  portion  of  the  goal  chain,  the  rules  are 
modifying  the  operation  of  the  Transformation  frontend  to  the  Resource  Usage  system. 

The  non-procedural  nature  of  OPS5  allows  one  user  of  a set  of  rules  to  alter  the  set’s 
operation  without  affecting  other  users  of  that  set  of  rules. 

4.3  Resource  Usage  Status 

The  current  Resource  Usage  tool  uses  149  rules  unique  to  it  and  327  rules  from  the  Trans- 
formation system.  Resource  Usage  and  Transformation  are  both  limited  at  present  in  the 
number  of  exposures  they  can  process.  For  proposals  with  more  than  about  800  exposures, 
the  virtual  memory  required  exceeds  the  90,000  page  virtual  memory  limit  of  the  account 
used.  However,  these  800  exposures  contain  more  than  6000  separate  data  elements  for 
the  OPS5  rules  to  match  on  - thus  the  large  memory  usage.  For  the  current  pool  of  GTO 
proposals,  about  10%  of  the  proposals  have  more  than  800  exposures. 

The  speed  of  the  Resource  Usage  tool  is  more  important  than  for  the  Duplication  tool.  A 
proposal  may  be  accepted  with  the  condition  that  it  be  reduced  to  meet  certain  resource 
limits.  This  paring  down  and  verifying  that  the  resource  limits  are  met  will  probably  be 
an  iterative  process.  Thus  the  Resource  Usage  tool  may  be  run  several  times  on  a given 
proposal.  It  presently  requires  about  two  minutes  of  CPU  time  to  run  the  Resource  Usage 
tool  on  the  average  proposal  and  about  thirty  minutes  of  CPU  time  for  the  largest  proposals 
which  do  not  exceed  the  memory  limits.  These  execution  times  are  acceptable  in  verifying 
that  proposals  are  meeting  the  set  resource  limits. 

The  large  memory  usage  appears  to  be  the  result  of  very  large  numbers  of  partial  instanti- 
ations of  rules,  i.e.,  the  first  few  clauses  in  rules  are  satisfied  by  many  data.  The  memory 
usage  can  be  reduced  by  reordering  both  the  clauses  and  the  order  of  the  elements  within 
the  clauses.  Reordering  some  of  the  clauses  has  already  reduced  the  memory  usage  by  a 
factor  of  two,  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  process  the  largest  proposals.  The  permanent 
solution  to  the  memory  usage  problem  will  probably  involve  identifying  disjoint  subsets  of 
the  exposures,  and  operating  on  one  subset  at  a time. 


5 Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  OPS5 

The  greatest  strength  of  OPS5  is  in  its  simple  syntax,  which  allows  a domain  expert  to 
learn  quickly  how  to  write  rules  in  OPS5.  The  concept  of  data  driven  computation  and 
the  use  of  the  MEA  strategy  with  goal  chaining  provides  the  expert  with  a simple  method 
of  controlling  the  execution  of  the  OPS5  program.  With  initial  help  and  guidance  from  a 
person  familiar  with  OPS5,  domain  experts  can  create  their  own  expert  systems. 

As  the  expert  system  is  created  by  the  domain  expert,  rather  than  the  Knowledge  Engineer, 
the  domain  knowledge  goes  directly  from  the  expert  to  the  rules  without  going  through  the 
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“filter*  of  the  Knowledge  Engineer.  This  should  decrease  the  chance  of  a misunderstanding 
being  coded  into  the  expert  system.  When  the  domain  expert  creates  AND  DEBUGS  the 
expert  system,  there  is  a much  greater  chance  that  the  system  will  do  what  the  expert 
thinks  it  should. 

Reducing  the  reliance  on  the  Knowledge  Engineer  also  lessens  the  bottleneck  caused  by  the 
small  number  of  Knowledge  Engineer  relative  to  the  large  number  of  “Experts" . 

Another  advantage  of  OPS5  is  the  ability  to  reuse  and  modify  existing  OPS5  rules  without 
affecting  the  other  users  of  those  rules.  Due  to  the  non-procedural  nature  of  an  OPS5 
program,  functionality  can  be  added  or  changed  by  simply  incorporating  additional  rules 
at  compile  time  with  any  editing  of  the  original  code.  This  requires  only  that  the  rules 
are  kept  in  small  modular  files.  A core  expert  system  can  be  written  and  then  modified  to 
suit  the  needs  of  other  users.  With  a procedural  language,  making  isolated  modifications  to 
common  code  is  much  more  difficult.  To  quote  the  Computer  Scientist  who  first  introduced 
the  author  to  OPS5,  “Who  says  you  can’t  write  reusable  code?” 

The  biggest  disadvantage  of  OPS5  is  the  environment.  One  cannot  examine  the  text  of 
the  rules  while  single  stepping  through  the  rules  with  the  command  interpreter.  Thus  for 
debugging,  either  a paper  copy  of  the  rulebase  is  needed  or  a multi-window  hardware  system 
is  needed.  An  environment  where  one  can  view  the  rulebase,  change  rules,  recompile,  relink, 
and  run  the  command  interpreter  would  be  a great  aid  to  developing  OPS5  expert  systems. 

The  other  major  disadvantage  of  OPS5  is  the  large  memory  usage.  There  are  ways  to  reduce 
the  memory  requirements  by  changing  the  code,  and  the  availability  of  computer  memory 
is  always  increasing.  However,  large  memory  usage  is  by  its  nature  data  dependent  and 
does  not  constitute  a fundamental  limitation  of  the  language. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  level  of  man's  activity  in  space  and  his  utilization  of  it  is 
increasing  at  a very  high  rate  with  an  accompanying  accelerating 
requirement  for  more  and  more  astronaut  EVA  (Extra  Vehicular  Activity) 
to  deploy,  repair,  service,  and  resupply  orbiting  facilities.  It  is 
likely  that  "people"  will  construct  the  Space  Station  from  components 
carried  into  space  on  the  shuttle  and/or  expendable  vehicles,  thus 
demanding  even  more  of  EVA  astronauts.  Human  EVA  is  dangerous  and 
inefficient;  a better  way  of  getting  this  work  done  is  needed.  A 
possible  solution  promoted  recently  by  NASA  research  is  to  use  automated 
and  teleoperated  machines,  but  these  have  many  unresolved  problems. 
Automated  devices  operate  extremely  well  on  earth-based  assembly  lines 
where  they  very  precisely  perform  well  defined,  preprogrammed,  repeti- 
tive tasks;  but  they  do  not  perform  so  well  when  the  environment  is  less 
structured  and  the  required  activity  is  impossible  to  timeline  in 
detail,  a priori. 

Teleoperation,  of  course,  having  direct  human  control,  is  not  so 
dependent  on  structured  environments  and  precise  timeline  knowledge  of 
the  task,  but  will  require  a high  level  of  manipulator  dexterity  and 
controlability  for  realistic  space  tasks.  The  Shuttle's  Remote  Manipu- 
lator System  (RMS)  has  demonstrated  a number  of  times  its  ability  to 
perform  certain  basic  teleoperator  tasks.  The  tasks  on  the  horizon, 
however,  will  certainly  exceed  the  capabilities  of  the  RMS  by  a wide 
margin.  The  construction,  assembly,  and  checkout  of  the  Space  Station 
is  an  eminent  example  of  such  requirements. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  NASA  has  had  in  deciding  where  and  how 
to  apply  manipulators  has  resulted  from  not  having  a confident  knowledge 
of  their  dexterous  capabilities  to  perform  complex,  realistic  space 
tasks  or  of  how  long  the  tasks  will  take  to  accomplish.  The  objective 
of  the  work  reported  in  this  paper  was  to  address  this  issue  by 
employing  a teleoperated  manipulator  controlled  by  a highly-skilled, 
experienced  operator  to  repeat  a complex  task  already  accomplished  in 
space  by  EVA  astronauts.  This  would  both  show  that  it  could  be  done  and 
provide  as  well  a data  base  of  task  completion  times.  The  task  chosen 
was  the  Access  I truss  assembly  which  was  done  by  EVA  astronauts  on 
STS-61b  in  November  1985.  That  flight  experiment  proved  that  astronauts 
can  perform  the  basic  operations  required  to  assemble  trusses  in  space. 


The  trusses  are  of  the  general  type  expected  to  form  the  framework  of 
Space  Station.  The  truss  elements  used  were,  however,  about  one  fourth 
the  size  of  the  anticipated  5 meter  lengths  of  the  full  scale  ones  on 
Space  Station.  Having  chosen  a task  to  perform,  the  next  concern  was 
what  manipulator  system  to  use.  Probably  the  most  skilled,  dexterous, 
and  experienced  examples  of  teleoperated  remote  handling  are  to  be  found 
in  operations  involving  the  handling  of  radioactive  materials.  Because 
of  this.  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab  (ORNL)  which  has  very  extensive 
experience  in  the  processing  of  nuclear  materials  was  solicited  to 
supply  both  skilled  operators  and  its  dual  arm,  master/slave  manipulator 
[Central  Research  Lab  (CRL),  Model  M-2]  for  use  in  these  tests. 


The  ACCESS  I Flight  Experiment 

The  ACCESS  I (Assembly  Concept  for  Construction  of  Errectable  Space 
Structure)  was  a structural  assembly  flight  experiment  intended  to  study 
and  verify  the  ability  of  astronauts  to  assemble  in  space  a repetitive 
truss  structure  representative  of  the  type  likely  to  become  a part  of 
Space  Station.  It  was  launched  in  November  1985  as  a part  of  the 
Shuttle  Mission  STS-61b.  During  the  ACCESS  EVA  (fig.  1)  astronauts 
performed  a rehearsed  assembly  line  technique  using  a construction 
fixture  as  an  aid.  The  on-orbit  data  which  resulted  has  provided  a 
basis  for  comparison  and  correlation  with  neutral  buoyancy  simulations 
practiced  in  preparation  for  the  flight  experiment. 

The  truss  was  assembled  from  basic  hardware  (figs.  2 & 3)  which 
consisted  of  interchangeable,  aluminum  nodes  and  columns  which  can  be 
snapped  together  to  form  connected  bays  of  structure  with  a triangular 
cross  section  as  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  horizontal  and  vertical  members 
were  4.5  ft  long  and  the  diagonals  6.36  ft  long  with  a two  position 
locking  sleeve  on  each  end  of  each  member.  The  nodes  (fig.  2)  each  had 
six  nubs  to  which  the  columns  could  be  attached.  The  columns  were  mated 
to  a node  by  sliding  back  the  sleeve  on  the  column's  end  and  with  a side 
approach  intermeshing  the  fingers  on  the  node's  nub  with  those  on  the 
column's  end.  Finally  the  sleeve  was  slid  back  over  the  joint  to  make 
it  secure. 

Fig.  4 shows  the  equipment  and  general  setup  for  the  flight  task 
with  the  astronauts  in  their  designated  places  (no.'s  1 & 2).  The  nodes 
and  columns  were  supplied  from  the  canisters  (no.'s  3,  4,  & 5)  which 
were  located  so  that  the  astronauts  did  not  have  to  leave  their  stations 
to  build  the  truss.  They  used  the  assembly  fixture  (no.  6)  as  a frame 
on  which  to  place  and  hold  parts  as  the  truss  sections  were  being  put 
together.  Nodes  were  slid  up  the  guide  rails  (no.  7)  from  the  bottom  to 
latching  positions  on  the  fixture.  The  columns  were  attached  to  these 
to  form  a finished  bay  which  was  subsequentially  released  and  slid  up 
along  the  guide  rails  to  a new  latched  location  to  make  room  for  the 
assembly  of  an  additional  bay  on  the  lower  half  of  the  fixture  where  the 
raised  bay  had  been. 
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Two  bays  at  a time  could  reside  on  the  assembly  aid.  The  fixture 
was  rotated  by  the  astronauts  at  specific  intervals  during  the  con- 
struction to  provide  themselves  access  to  parts  of  the  truss  they  were 
supposed  to  be  working  on.  Each  astronaut  had  very  specific  duties  in 
the  assembly  sequence  which  were  repeated  in  cycles  until  ten  bays  of 
structure  had  been  completed. 


Equipment  and  Facilities 

The  Access  truss  remote  handling  experiments  were  performed  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory's  (ORNL's)  Remote  Operation  and  Maintenance 
Demonstration  (ROMD)  facility.  The  ROMD  facility  was  developed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy's  Consolidated  Fuel  Reprocessing  Program  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  remote  maintenance  techniques  for  advanced 
nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  equipment.  Central  Research  Laboratory's 
model  M-2  servomanipulator  which  was  used  for  the  Access  teleoperator 
task  is  a dual -arm,  bilateral  force  reflecting,  master/slave  servo- 
manipulator  developed  jointly  by  CRL  and  ORNL  and  represents  the  state- 
of-the-art  in  commercially  available  teleoperator  manipulators.  The 
M-2,  in  operation  since  FY  1983,  incorporates  a distributed,  micro- 
processor-based digital  control  system  and  was  the  first  successful 
implementation  of  an  entirely  digitally  controlled  servomanipulator. 

Two  major  assemblies  comprise  the  M-2:  (1)  the  slave  package  shown  in 

fig.  5 and  (2)  the  master  control  station  of  fig.  6.  The  slave  performs 
"man-like"  handling  tasks  in  the  remote  environment.  The  package 
consists  of  a pair  of  force-reflecting  servomanipulator  arms,  three 
television  viewing  cameras,  lighting,  and  a 230-kg  (500-lb)  capacity 
auxiliary  hoist.  Each  slave  arm  has  a 23-kg  (50-lb)  continuous 
capacity,  a 46-kg  (100-lb)  time-limited  (peak)  capacity,  and  six 
degrees-of-freedom  (joints)  which  are  driven  by  brushless  dc  servo- 
motors. The  servomotors  are  mounted  at  the  base  of  the  arm  and  transmit 
power  to  the  three  degrees-of-freedom  closest  to  the  base  through  gears 
and  linkage,  and  to  the  remaining  three  degrees-of-freedom  plus  the  end- 
effector  jaws  by  cable  and  pulley  arrangements  passing  through  arm 
tubes.  Each  servomotor  has  a servoampl ifier  and  joint  processor  mounted 
in  racks  on  the  slave.  The  slave  arm  joint  processor  communicates  with 
its  respective  master  arm  joint  processor  through  a high-speed  digital 
serial  link.  Basic  control  is  through  a closed-loop,  position-position 
error  technique. 

Mas ter- to-s lave  arm  control  is  in  real  time  with  slave  arm  tip 
velocity  capabilities  up  to  152  cm  (60  in)  per  second.  The  minimum 
slave  arm  loading  which  can  be  detected  or  "felt"  at  the  master  control 
arm  is  on  the  order  of  1 pound  or  1 percent  of  peak  capacity.  All  arm 
joints  are  force  reflecting. 

Operator  viewing  of  the  remote  work  site  is  provided  by  CCTV 
cameras  mounted  on  the  slave  package.  These  include  two  boom-mounted 
cameras  with  four  positioning  degrees-of-freedom  (pan,  tilt,  boom 
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extend-retract,  and  boom  pivot)  and  motorized  lens  controls  (zoom, 
focus,  and  Iris);  and  one  fixed  camera  mounted  between  the  slave  arms. 
The  cameras  provide  standard  resolution  color  video  to  19-inch  monitors 
at  the  master  control  station.  The  two  boom-mounted  cameras  one  on  each 
side,  provide  orthogonal  views  for  depth  perception  and  viewing  flexi- 
bility. The  lower  camera  produces  a wide  angle  view  of  the  work  site 
from  a fixed  position  to  give  additional  viewing  information  and 
information  concerning  master-to-slave  arm  spacial  relationships. 

Control  of  the  slave  is  performed  by  a single  operator  from  the 
master  control  station  which  consists  of  a pair  of  master  arms,  three 
19-inch  color  television  monitors,  and  an  operator  console  (see  fig.  6). 

The  six  degree-of- freedom  master  control  arms  are  kinematic 
replicas  of  the  slave  arms  with  each  having  a 25  lb.  peak  capacity.  The 
handle  on  the  master  is  a pistol  grip  and  trigger  type  that  provides 
slave  tong  control.  Switches  on  the  handles  allow  the  operator  to 
perform  such  functions  as  slave  tong  lock,  slave  arm  lock,  master-to- 
slave  "all  joint"  indexing,  and  electrical  tool  power  control  without 
releasing  the  handle. 

The  operator  interfaces  with  the  control  system  for  other  functions 
primarily  through  a CRT  and  touch-screen  mounted  in  the  operator 
console.  Operating  mode  selection,  force-reflection  ratio  selection, 
camera/lighting  control  and  system  status  diagnostics  are  available 
through  this  interface. 

Camera  and  auxiliary  hoist  controls  are  also  on  the  operator 
console.  A joystick  used  for  overhead  camera  positioning  has  spring 
loaded  potentiometers  to  provide  camera  lens  zoom,  focus,  and  iris 
control . 

Camera  views  selected  to  the  three  control  station  monitors  are 
primarily  the  onboard  slave  camera  views  but  can  also  be  selected  from 
several  other  facility  and  transporter-mounted  cameras  as  desired  by  the 
operator.  In  addition,  for  this  study,  three  other  television  monitors 
were  arranged  at  the  M-2  control  station  and  could  similarly  be 
selected.  They  provided  wide  angle  views  (typically  a field  of  approxi- 
mately 10  ft  by  10  ft)  of  the  worksite  which  assisted  operators  in 
seeing  and  orienting  the  entire  truss  strut  length. 

The  handling  and  assembly  of  the  truss  struts  and  nodes  were 
performed  without  modification  to  the  ACCESS  components  or  the  remote 
handling  equipment.  The  manipulator  tongs  were  fitted  with  standard 
finger  pads.  A flat-faced  finger  and  a V-groove  type  finger  were  used 
on  each  tong.  This  finger  combination  produced  a good  grip  on  the 
tubular  struts  and  countered  any  pivoting  action  at  the  finger  contact 
points. 
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Remote  handling  operations  were  performed  at  a four-to-one  si  a ve- 
to-master force  reflection  ratio  as  preferred  by  the  manipulator 
operators,  although  a range  of  ratios  from  0 to  8:1  were  available  at 
their  option. 


Teleoperated  Assembly  of  the  ACCESS  I Hardware 
Experiment  Procedure 

Hardware  from  the  ACCESS  I flight  experiment  was  taken  to  the  ORNL 
and  set  up  as  shown  in  fig.  7 where  it  could  be  operated  upon  by  the 
M-2.  The  assembly  fixture  (no.  1),  actual  flight  hardware,  was  mounted 
on  a wooden  support  fixture  (no.  2)  built  originally  for  checkout  of  the 
ACCESS  flight  hardware.  The  nodes  and  struts  were  ones  used  by  astro- 
nauts in  water  immersion  training  in  preparation  for  STS-61b,  but  other- 
wise identical  to  the  flight  hardware. 

During  data  runs  the  M-2  was  alternately  placed  in  each  of  the  two 
assembly  positions  occupied  by  the  astronauts  [see  fig.  1 and  (1),  (2) 
of  fig.  4]  in  the  flight  experiments  and  from  these  positions,  it  along 
with  a human  subject  in  the  other  position  (fig.  8)  repeatedly  con- 
structed two  bays  (the  first  two)  of  the  ACCESS  truss.  The  manipu- 
lator's base  was  not  allowed  to  translate  while  runs  were  taking  place. 
After  each  construction  the  two  bays  were  manually  disassembled  in 
preparation  for  the  next  run. 

Two  manipulator  operators  with  extensive  experience  in  remote 
handling  controlled  the  M-2,  each  operator  doing  eight  repetitions  of 
the  construction  task  in  each  operating  position.  Operators  and  oper- 
ating position  were  rotated  to  distribute  over  all  the  runs  the  effects 
of  learning  and  to  minimize  operator  boredom.  Each  test  subject  per- 
formed two  consecutive  data  runs  in  each  position  after  which  the 
manipulator  was  moved  to  the  other  operating  position  where  the  cycle 
was  repeated. 

A test  procedure  was  prepared  detailing  the  step  by  step  subtasks 
of  each  builder  to  assemble  the  two  bays.  During  the  course  of  a run 
the  manipulator  operator  performed  alone  all  the  required  teleoperations 
including  master/slave  control  of  both  manipulator  arms  as  well  as 
remote  operation  and  adjustment  of  TV  cameras  and  selection  of  desired 
remote  site  TV  images  on  control  station  monitors. 

The  operator  at  the  lower  station  had  about  70  percent  of  the  work 
to  do  including  retrieving  and  installing  all  nodes,  retrieving  and 
installing  all  verticals,  and  retrieving  and  installing  2/3  of  the 
horizontals.  The  node  canister  (no.  5)  and  the  lower  strut  canister 
(no.  4)  from  which  he  got  these  parts  are  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  nodes 
were  installed  by  sliding  them  from  the  bottom  up  the  tapered  guide 
rails  on  the  assembly  fixture.  At  the  beginning  of  each  construction 
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the  three  top  nodes  of  the  first  bay  were  already  in  place.  In  addition 
to  the  above  duties  the  lower  station  operator  received  diagonal  struts 
handed  to  him  by  the  operator  at  station  #2  and  attached  them  to 
appropriate  nodes.  Finally  he  was  responsible  for  rotating  the  assembly 
fixture  as  needed  for  both  parties  to  have  required  access  to  truss 
sections  being  worked  on.  In  the  flight  assembly  of  ACCESS  I either 
party  could  rotate  or  assist  in  rotating  the  fixture  as  needed;  however, 
it  was  felt  that  if  the  same  option  were  available  in  these  studies  that 
the  person-half  of  the  assembly  team  would  likely  end  up  doing  all  the 
rotating  regardless  of  the  station  he  was  manning.  Thus,  station  #1  was 
assigned  to  do  it  all  the  time  while  station  #2  was  never  to  do  it. 

The  builder  at  station  #2  had  less  work  to  do  (about  30  percent 
of  the  total)  including  retrieving  the  diagonals  from  the  upper  strut 
canister  (no.  3)  and  handing  them  to  the  operator  at  station  #1  while 
connecting  one  of  their  ends  to  the  upper  nodes.  He  also  installed  the 
upper  set  of  three  horizontals  on  the  first  truss  bay  and  completed 
upper  connections  of  verticals  after  they  had  been  installed  on  the 
lower  nodes  by  the  station  #1  operator.  Finally  upon  completion  of  the 
bay  #1  assembly,  station  #2  released  the  truss  latch  which  held  one  node 
of  the  lower  bay  firmly  in  place.  He  then  raised  that  entire  bay  one 
level  and  secured  it  with  the  latch  holding  one  of  its  lower  nodes.  The 
construction  of  the  second  bay  then  took  place  where  the  first  bay  had 
been. 


Operators  were  given  breaks  frequently,  these  generally  occurring 
between  construction  of  each  pair  of  bays. 

The  ACCESS  struts  had  to  be  aligned  in  a particular  way  for  their 
ends  to  mate  with  the  nodes,  but  their  symmetrical  appearance,  especial- 
ly through  closed  circuit  TV,  made  doing  this  very  difficult.  The 
problem  was  addressed  by  marking  the  struts  to  ensure  reasonable 
attachment  times.  Marking  was  accomplished  by  putting  a thin  line  on 
one  side  of  the  column  along  its  major  axis  (see  fig.  3)  such  that  if 
the  operator  could  see  the  mark  centered  in  the  manipulator  jaws  as  he 
moved  the  column  toward  the  node  to  which  it  was  to  be  attached,  then 
the  alignment  was  approximately  correct.  To  assist  in  quickly  finding 
the  line  an  additional  mark  in  the  form  of  a diamond  was  printed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  column. 

Data  acquisition  consisted  of  video  taping  to  provide  a visual 
record,  real  time  observations  of  task  completion  times  as  well  as 
certain  other  task  element  completion  times,  and  observations  of  task 
performance  errors.  Time  synchronized  video  recordings  were  made  of  (1) 
the  M-2  operator's  primary  TV  view  at  the  M-2  console  and  (2)  a general 
overall  view  of  the  assembly  at  the  test  site.  Two  observers  one  at  the 
assembly  site  and  the  other  in  the  M-2  control  room  kept  these  records 
and  operated  the  video  tape  recorders.  The  "primary  view"  was  recorded 
at  the  discretion  of  the  control  room  observer  as  the  one  he  believed  at 
the  time  to  be  the  one  being  used  by  the  manipulator  operator.  Thus,  it 
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was  subject  to  change  on  a continuous  basis.  Performance  errors  are 
deviations  from  proper  performance  of  the  task  consisting  of  such  events 
as  dropping  parts  or  taking  actions  which  require  the  task  to  be 
stopped.  When  one  of  these  was  recorded  by  an  observer,  he,  at  the  same 
time,  noted  specifically  what  had  happened. 

Runs  were  begun  with  both  the  person  assembler  and  the  manipulator 
assembler  poised  to  begin  their  first  operation.  The  person-assembler 
gave  a countdown  to  begin  each  run  to  all  other  participants  over  a 
radio  headset.  At  this  point,  the  components  required  to  build  the 
structure  were  all  in  their  respective  canisters  and  everything  ready  to 
go.  Runs  ended  for  data  taking  purposes  when  the  tongs  of  the  M-2  had 
released  the  final  assembly  component  in  the  last  assembly  step. 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 


The  notion  that  a complex  task  such  as  building  the  ACCESS  I truss 
could  be  done  with  manipulators  was  uncertain  and  unproven  prior  to  the 
studies  of  this  report,  although  many  believed  such  accomplishments  were 
possible.  These  experiments  have  proven  by  demonstration  that  tele- 
operated  manipulators  have  the  required  dexterity  to  perform  the  ACCESS 
task  and  by  implication  other  similiar  ones.  In  addition,  a data  base 
of  times  required  to  complete  the  task  have  been  recorded.  After  eight 
runs  the  subjects  at  ORNL  were  able  to  assemble  the  ACCESS  truss  in  a 
continuous,  almost  routine  fashion,  generally  without  incident.  The  bar 
graph  of  fig.  9 gives  a comparison  of  assembly  times  for  a variety  of 
conditions  including  one-G,  shirt  sleeves;  ground-based  water  immersion 
simulation  with  pressure  suits;  Shuttle  flight;  and  teleoperated 
assembly  at  ORNL.  All  data  are  normalized  to  the  completion  of  two 
bays.  The  teleoperator  assembly  time  shown  is  an  averaged  figure 
computed  from  the  last  three  runs  of  both  M-2  operators  (a  total  of 
twelve  runs).  This  figure  was  used  because  it  was  expected  that 
learning  effects  would  be  greater  in  the  earlier  runs,  thus  the  later 
runs  would  be  a more  accurate  indicator  of  stable  teleoperator 
performance.  The  figure  for  the  water  immersion  facility  is  an  average 
of  times  from  Johnson  Space  Center's  Weightless  Environment  Training 
Facility  (WETF)  and  Marshall  Space  Center's  Neutral  Buoyancy  Simulator 
(NBS)  and  include  some  results  from  development  tests  with  untrained 
subjects.  As  can  be  seen  the  teleoperator  assembly  took  about  three 
times  as  long  as  did  the  pressure-suited  astronauts  in  space  to  achieve 
the  operation.  The  teleoperator  time  is  very  good,  however,  when  one 
considers  that  neither  the  hardware  being  assembled  nor  the  manipulator 
itself  had  been  designed  to  accommodate  this  task.  A rule  of  thumb  at 
ORNL  is  that  tasks  which  require  no  more  than  eight  times  as  long  to  do 
with  the  manipulator  as  for  people  to  do  directly  are  well  suited  for 
remote  handling.  An  average  time  computed  from  the  two  very  best  runs 
made  at  each  of  the  two  stations,  was  only  about  two  and  one  half  times 
as  long  as  for  the  astronauts. 
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The  curve  of  fig.  10  summarizes  the  task  completion  times  on  a 
generally  chronological  basis  for  the  subjects  individually  as  well  as 
their  average.  Each  point  represents  a total  time  to  build  both  bays. 
The  curve  for  individual  operators  are  averages  of  the  runs  they  made  at 
both  stations:  i.e.,  the  point  for  operator  #1,  trial  #1  is  an  average 

of  his  first  run  at  station  #1  and  his  first  run  at  station  #2.  As  can 
be  seen  there  is  a general  decrease  in  times  to  complete  the  task  with 
increasing  replications  indicating  learning  as  would  be  expected.  The 
effect  seems  to  be  much  greater  with  subject  #2  than  with  #1,  although 
it  is  certainly  there  for  both  and  readily  shows  up  in  the  curve  for 
their  combined  performance. 

The  average  time  to  complete  the  task  for  both  operators  at  each  of 
the  stations  individually  are  shown  in  fig.  11  which  presents  these  in  a 
chronological  progression.  As  before,  learning  effects  are  evident  and 
seem  to  be  somewhat  more  pronounced  at  station  #2.  The  time  required  at 
station  #2  was  much  less  than  at  station  #1.  This  is  reasonable  con- 
sidering that  there  is  much  less  work  to  do  at  station  #2.  In  addition, 
acquiring  and  installing  the  nodes  (which  is  second  only  in  difficulty 
to  installing  the  horizontal  struts)  is  unique  to  station  #1.  Moreover, 
67  percent  of  the  horizontals  themselves  are  installed  at  station  #1. 

The  other  performance  measure  applied  to  the  teleoperator  runs  was 
the  number  of  truss  components  dropped  during  the  runs.  Fig.  12  shows 

the  total  number  of  components  dropped  and  is  broken  down  by  test 

subject,  by  node,  and  by  column.  Fig.  13  provides  the  distribution  of 
these  on  a run  by  run  basis.  Note  that  14  of  the  18  drops  occurred  on 
three  of  the  runs  leaving  an  average  of  .8  drops/run  for  the  other  five 
runs  with  three  of  these  runs  actually  having  no  drops  at  all.  Data  in 
this  figure  combine  nodes  and  columns  at  both  stations  as  well  as 
subjects,  i.e.,  the  five  drops  for  run  #5  were  computed  as  the  total  of 
two  nodes  at  station  #2  and  one  strut  at  station  #1  for  subject  #1  on 
his  fifth  run  at  both  stations  and  two  struts  at  station  #2  for 
subject  #2  on  his  fifth  run  at  that  station.  No  nodes  were  dropped  by 

subject  #2  on  his  fifth  run  at  station  #1.  On  each  run  6 nodes  and 

12  columns  were  handled  at  station  #1  and  zero  nodes  and  nine  columns  at 
station  #2.  From  this,  it  may  be  noted  that  each  data  point  in  fig.  13 
includes  54  handled  truss  elements  or  opportunities  to  drop  an  element 
[18  @ station  #1+90  station  #2)  * 2 subjects  = 54].  Thus  the  maximum 
number  dropped  (5)  on  a run  as  shown  in  fig.  13  was  only  about 
9.3  percent  of  the  maximum  possible.  Over  all  of  the  runs  only 
4.2  percent  of  the  elements  were  dropped. 

All  of  the  nodes  that  were  dropped  were  dropped  at  station  #1,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  were  not  handled  at  all  at 
station  #2.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of  the  struts  that  were  dropped,  but 
one,  were  dropped  at  station  #2.  Furthermore,  all  but  one  of  the 
incidents  of  dropping  struts  at  station  #2  were  drops  back  into  the 
strut  canister  resulting  from  strut  ends  slipping  out  of  the  end 
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effector  jaws.  A fair  amount  of  this  problem  came  from  the  fact  that 
the  ACCESS  hardware  was  not  designed  for  manipulator  handling;  this  is 
especially  true  of  removing  components  from  canisters.  The  nodes  were 
tightly  packed  into  their  canister  making  it  very  difficult  to  grasp 
them  with  the  large,  nondexterous,  parallel-jaw  end  effector.  Fig.  14 
shows  the  open  node  canister.  There  was  a similiar  problem  with  the 
struts,  but  not  as  severe,  because  the  clearance  was  greater  among 
them.  Unlike  the  EVA  astronauts,  the  teleoperator  at  Oak  Ridge  had  to 
deal  with  gravity  which  in  the  case  of  the  vertically  located  strut 
canister  at  station  #2  turned  a little  slip  in  grasp  Into  a drop  back 
into  the  canister.  A vertical  extraction  was  also  required  at  the  node 
canister.  The  other  strut  canister  located  at  station  #1  (see  fig.  4), 
(no.  4)  was  oriented  for  extraction  in  the  horizontal  plane  and  ap- 
parently because  of  the  orientation  had  no  drop-back  problem.  Both  the 
node  canister  and  the  vertical  strut  canister  were  located  near  the 
reach  limits  of  the  manipulator  magnifying  the  grasp  problem.  The 
remaining  drop  of  a strut  at  station  #2  did  not  take  place  as  a result 
of  an  end  effector  grasp  problem  but  rather  occurred  while  the  tele- 
operator was  passing  a diagonal  to  Its  human  construction  partner  and 
happened  because  of  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  human  had  grasped  it. 
The  only  dropping  of  a strut  at  station  #1  occurred  on  the  same  run  that 
two  nodes  were  also  dropped  and  probably  occurred  because  of  fatigue 
(the  M-2  operator  said  fatigue  was  the  problem  and  the  observers 
agree).  The  components  dropped  on  this  run  were  the  most  dropped  by  an 
M-2  operator  on  any  one  run.  Of  the  remaining  six  dropped  nodes  two 
were  drops  back  into  the  canister,  one  resulted  from  the  inadvertant 
disengaging  by  the  operator  of  the  grip  lock  on  the  hand  controller,  and 
the  other  three  were  probably  victims  of  handling  complications.  The 
nodes  were  difficult  to  deal  with.  After  they  came  out  of  the  canister 
they  had  to  be  reoriented  by  grasping,  turning,  passing  off,  and 
regrasping  using  both  end  effectors  to  poise  them  for  placement  on  the 
guide  rails. 

Work  load  was  very  high  during  these  experiments.  The  requirement 
for  dual  arm  activity  was  much  greater  than  the  operators  were 
accustomed  to.  The  task  was  intense,  perhaps  overly  so,  because  of  the 
competition  with  the  clock.  For  at  least  these  reasons,  operators 
reported  fatigue  to  have  been  significant  throughout  the  course  of  the 
tests. 

Discussions  with  the  subjects  and  observations  by  those  conducting 
the  tests  have  identified  several  modifications  of  the  hardware  which  if 
implemented  should  positively  influence  the  teleoperator  performance  of 
this  task: 

1.  Flat  grasping  points  on  the  columns  and  the  nodes.  These 
would  serve  to  produce  grasping  compatibil i ty  between  work 
pieces  and  end  effector  and  as  well  provide  a means  for 
incorporating  indexing  to  expedite  alignment. 
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2.  Sleeves  on  the  column  ends  without  mechanisms  which  hold  them 
in  cocked  and  locked  back  positions. 

3.  Good  audio  from  the  remote  site.  Sound  would  provide  an 
additional  channel  of  information  to  the  operator  without 
imposing  any  requirements  for  directing  attention.  Completion 
of  operations  would  be  indicated  by  sounds  such  as  the  snap  of 
the  column  sleeve  sliding  over  the  node  end  at  the  connection 
or  of  the  operation  of  the  latch  securing  the  position  of  the 
upper  bay  on  the  construction  fixture.  Undesired  hardware 
impacts  would  be  heard,  etc. 

4.  Better  markings  on  struts  to  indicate  orientation. 

5.  Canisters  located  and  oriented  to  accoitmodate  the  manipulator. 
The  canister  location  should  be  far  enough  away  to  permit 
extraction  of  the  columns  without  the  manipulator  pushing  them 
into  its  own  base  and  jamming.  The  distance  away  that  the 
canister  is  located  should  not,  however,  be  so  far  as  to  cause 
greatly  diminished  dexterity  because  of  proximity  to  reach 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


Teleoperator  experiments  were  conducted  which  have  demonstrated 
that  a realistic,  complex  task,  typical  of  those  accomplished  on-orbit 
by  EVA  astronauts,  can  be  done  in  a smooth,  timely  manner  with  manipu- 
lators remotely  controlled  by  humans.  The  real  concerns  were:  1)  Do 

manipulators  have  sufficient  dexterity  for  these  tasks?  2)  Can 
sufficient  information  from  the  remote  site  be  provided  to  permit 
adequate  teleoperator  control?  3)  Can  reasonable  times  relative  to  EVA 
times  be  achieved?  and  4)  Can  the  task  be  completed  without  frequent 
and/or  damaging  impacts  among  the  task  components  and  the  manipulators? 
Positive  answers  were  found  to  all  of  these  concerns.  Task  times, 
operator  fatigue,  and  smoothness  of  operation  could  be  improved  by 
designing  the  task  components  and  the  manipulators  for  greater 
compatibility. 

Because  of  certain  very  specific  operations  such  as  turning  and 
sliding  the  sleeves  on  the  column  ends,  and  holding  the  latch  open  while 
raising  the  first  bay;  coordinated  dual -arm  manipulation  was  definitely 
a requirement  in  this  task.  However,  there  were  strong  indications  as 
well  that  the  general  task  may  not  have  been  doable  without  two  arms 
even  if  modifications  had  been  made  to  accommodate  with  one  arm  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  these  particular  subtasks.  Especially  in  one  G,  final 
alignment  of  the  horizontal  columns  to  mate  with  the  node  ends  benefits 
greatly  from  being  able  to  support  the  column  simultaneously  at  both  its 
ends.  Two  arms  permit  rotation  about  specific  points  by  one  arm  holding 
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the  part  at  that  point  while  the  other  generates  a moment  about  it. 

Node  reorientation  is  facilitated  by  using  one  arm  to  hold  while  the 
other  regrasps,  etc. 

The  data  recorded  supplements  a data  base  of  performance  metrics 
for  the  same  task  done  in  the  water  immersion  training  facilities  as 
well  as  space  flight  and  provides  management  with  a objective  basis  for 
deciding  how  and  where  to  apply  manipulators  in  space. 
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Figure  5 CRL  Model  M-2  Servomanipulator  Slave  Package 
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ABSTRACT 

An  experimental  telerobotics  (TR)  simulation  is  described  suitable 
for  studying  human  operator  (H.O.)  performance.  Simple  manipulator 
pick -and-pl ace  and  tracking  tasks  allowed  quantitative  comparison  of  a number 
of  calligraphic  display  viewing  conditions. 

A number  of  control  modes  could  be  compared  in  this  TR  simulation, 
including  displacement,  rate  and  acceleratory  control  using  position  and  force 
joysticks.  A homeomorphic  controller  turned  out  to  be  no  better  than 
joysticks;  the  adaptive  properties  of  the  H.O.  can  apparently  permit  quite 
good  control  over  a variety  of  controller  configurations  and  control  modes. 
Training  by  optimal  control  example  seemed  helpful  in  preliminary  experiments. 
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An  introduced  communication  delay  was  found  to  produce  decrease  in 
performance.  In  considerable  part,  this  difficulty  could  be  compensated  for 
by  preview  control  information.  That  neurological  control  of  normal  human 
movement  contains  a sampled  data  period  of  0.2  seconds  may  relate  to  this 
robustness  of  H.O.  control  to  delay. 

The  Ames-Berkeley  enhanced  perspective  display  was  utilized  in 
conjunction  with  an  experimental  helmet  mounted  display  system  (HMD)  that 
provided  stereoscopic  enhanced  views.  Two  degree-of-freedom  rotations  of  the 
head  were  measured  with  a Helmholtz  coil  instrument  and  these  angles  used  to 
compute  a directional  conical  window  into  a 3-D  simulation.  The  vector 
elements  within  the  window  were  then  transformed  by  projective  geometry 
calculations  to  an  intermediate  stereoscopic  display,  received  by  two  video 
cameras  and  imaged  onto  the  HMD  mini-display  units  (one-inch  CRT  video 
receivers)  mounted  on  the  helmet. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A telerobotic,  TR,  system  is  defined  as  a distant  robot  with  vision 
and  manipulator  and/or  mobility  subsystems  controlled  by  a human  operator, 

HO.  The  HO  is  informed  mainly  by  a visual  display,  but  also  by  other  sensors 
and  other  sensory  displays,  i .e.  auditory,  force  or  tactile.  His  control  can 
be  direct  via  joysticks,  or  supervisory  via  command  and  control  primitives 
effected  by  pari  tally  autonomous  robotic  functions.  Delays  and  bandwidth 
limitations  in  communicati on  are  key  problems,  complicating  display  and 
control  (Stark,  Kim,  Tendick,  et  al , 1986). 

The  research  presented  here  was  initially  carried  out  by  the  students 
taking  a graduate  control  course,  ME  210  "Biological  Control  Systems: 
Telerobotics. " 

EXPERIMENTAL  SET-UP  FOR  THREE-AXIS  PICK-AND-PLACE  TASKS 

A teleoperation  simulator  constructed  with  a display,  joysticks,  and 
a computer  enabled  three-axis  pick-and-place  tasks  to  be  performed  and  various 
display  and  control  conditions  evaluated  (Figure  1).  A vector  display  system 
(Hewlett-Packard  1345A)  was  used  for  fast  vector  drawing  and  updating  with 
high  resolution.  In  our  experiments,  displacement  joysticks  were  mainly  used, 
although  in  one  experiment  a force  joystick  was  used  to  compare  with  a 
displacement  joystick.  An  LSI-11/23  computer  with  the  RT -11  operating  system 
computer  was  connected  to  the  joystick  outputs  through  12-bit  A/D  converters, 
and  to  the  vector  display  system  through  a 16-bit  paraller  I/O  port. 
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A typical  presentation  on  the  display  screen  for  three-axis 
pick-and-place  tasks  included  a cylindrical  manipulator,  objects  to  pick  up, 
and  boxes  in  which  to  place  them,  all  displayed  in  perspective  (Figure  2). 
Since  perspective  projection  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  present 
three-dimensional  information  on  the  two-dimensional  screen,  a grid 
representing  a horizontal  base  plane  and  reference  lines  indicating  vertical 
separations  from  the  base  plane  are  also  presented  (Ellis,  Kim,  McGreevy, 

Tyler  and  Stark,  1985;  Kim,  Ellis,  Tyler  and  Stark,  1985).  The  human  operator 
controlled  the  manipulator  on  the  display  using  two  joysticks  to  pick  up  each 
object  with  the  manipulator  gripper  and  place  it  in  the  corresponding  box. 

One  hand,  using  two  axes  of  one  joystick,  controls  the  gripper  position  for 
the  two  axes  parallel  to  the  horizontal  base  plane  (grid).  The  other  hand, 
using  one  axis  of  the  other  joystick,  controls  the  gripper  position  for  the 
third  axis  (vertical  height)  perpendicular  to  the  base  plane.  Picking  up  an 
object  is  accomplished  by  touching  an  object  with  the  manipulator  gripper. 
Likewise,  placing  an  object  is  accomplished  by  touching  the  correct  box  with 
the  manipulator  gripper. 


Puma  Arm  Simulator 

In  addition  to  the  cylindrical  manipulator  simulation,  the  kinematics 
and  dynamics  a six  degree-of-freedom  Puma  robot  arm  were  simulated.  Each  of 
these  degrees  of  freedom  were  controlled  simul taneously  using  two  joysticks. 
Although  no  experiments  have  yet  been  performed  with  the  puma  simulation,  it 
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Figure  2 
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is  hoped  that  it  will  be  a step  toward  experiments  with  more  complex 
manipulators.  A low-bandwidth  telephone  connection  to  control  two  puma  arms 
at  Jet  Propulsion  Labs  in  Pasadena  is  planned.  The  simulation  will  allow 
prediction  of  the  robots  motion  to  provide  a preview  display  to  help  overcome 
the  communication  delays  inherent  in  such  a low  bandwidth  connection,  or  as  in 
transmissions  to  manipulators  in  space. 

CONTROL  MODE  EXPERIMENTS 

Position  and  rate  controls  are  the  two  comnon  manual  control  modes 
for  controlling  telemanipulators  with  joysticks  (or  hand  controllers)  (Johnsen 
& Corliss,  1971;  Heer,  1973).  In  the  position  control  the  joystick  command 
indicates  the  desired  end  effector  position  of  the  manipulator,  whereas  in  the 
rate  control  the  joystick  command  indicates  the  desired  end  effector  velocity. 

In  our  three-axis  pick-and-place  tasks,  the  human  operator  controls 
the  manipulator  hand  position  in  the  robot  base  Cartesian  coordinate  by  using 
three  axes  of  the  two  displacement  joysticks.  In  pure  (or  ideal)  position 
control,  the  system  transfer  function  from  the  joystick  displacement  input  to 
the  actual  manipulator  hand  position  output  is  a constant  gain  Gp  for  each 
axis.  In  pure  rate  control,  the  system  transfer  function  is  a single 
integrator  Gy/s  for  each  axis.  In  the  rate  control,  a 5 % dead-band 
nonlinearity  is  introduced  before  the  pure  integrator  in  order  to  inhibit  the 
drift  problem  associated  with  the  pure  integrator. 
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Comparison  of  pure  position  and  rate  control s 

Three-axis  pick-and-place  tasks  were  performed  with  both  pure 
position  and  rate  control  modes  for  various  gains  (Figure  3).  The  mean 
completion  time  plot  clearly  shows  that  pick-and-place  performance  with  pure 
position  control  (mean  completion  time  2.8  seconds  at  Gp  = 2)  was  about  1.5 
times  faster  than  that  of  the  pure  rate  control  (mean  completion  time  4.3 
seconds  at  Gy  = 4). 


Trajectories  of  Joystick  and  Manipul ator  Movements 

In  order  to  examine  why  the  position  control  performed  better  than 
the  rate  control , several  trajectories  of  the  joystick  displacement  input  and 
the  manipulator  hand  position  output  during  the  pick-and-place  operation  were 
observed.  Typical  trajectories  from  the  start  of  trying  to  pick  up  an  object 
to  its  accomplishment  were  plotted  to  illustrate  position,  rate,  and 
acceleration  controls  (Figure  4).  Components  only  for  the  x-axis 
(side-to-si de)  are  plotted,  since  components  for  the  other  two  axes  are 
similar.  Observation  of  several  trajectories  indicates  that  a precise 
re-positioning  of  the  manipulator  hand  is  achieved  by  a combination  of  quick 
step  re-positioning  operations  and  slow  smooth  movement  operations.  In 
position  control  one  quick  step  re-positioning  of  the  manipulator  hand  from 
one  position  to  another  requires  one  joystick  pull  or  push  operation,  whereas 
in  the  rate  control  it  requires  a pair  of  operations;  pul  1 -and-push  or 
push-and-pull  operations  (Figure  4).  This  is  a major  reason  why  the  position 
control  yielded  better  performance  than  the  rate  control  for  our 
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Position,  Rate  and  Acceleration  Control . Typical  trajectories 

of  HO  control  and  resultant  manipulator  output  illustrate  these 
control  modes. 
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pick-and-pl ace  tasks.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  pick-and-pl ace 
task  is  a positioning  task.  If  the  task  is  following  a target  with  a constant 
velocity,  then  velocity  (rate)  control  would  perform  better. 


Acceleration  Control 

Three-axis  pick-and-pl ace  task  were  also  tried  with  acceleration 
control.  It  turned  out,  however,  acceleration  control  was  not  adequate  to 
perform  stable,  safe  pick-and-pl ace  operations.  In  acceleration  control,  the 
manipulator  tends  to  move  almost  all  the  time  even  though  the  joystick  is  at 
the  center  position.  Note  that  in  pure  rate  control,  the  manipulator  does  not 
move  when  the  joystick  is  at  the  center  position  regardless  of  previous 
history  of  the  joystick  displacement. 

Human  Adaptation  to  Gain  Change 

Mean  completion  time  did  not  change  much  for  the  various  gains  tested 
(Figure  3),  which  means  that  the  human  operator  adapted  well  to  the  gain 
change  (McRuer,  et  al , 1965;  Young,  1969;  Stark  1968).  Both  lower  and  higher 
gains  relative  to  the  optimal  gains  caused  slight  increase  in  the  mean 
completion  time.  A reason  of  slightly  longer  mean  completion  times  with  lower 
gains  is  because  lower  gains  demand  wider  joystick  displacements  and  it  takes 
longer  for  the  finger  or  hand  to  displace  the  joystick  wider.  A reason  for 
slightly  longer  mean  completion  times  with  higher  gains  is  the  higher  gains 
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demand  more  minute  joystick  displacements,  degrading  effective  resolution  of 
the  joystick  control.  An  additional  major  reason  for  longer  mean  completion 
times  with  lower  gains  for  the  rate  control  is  due  to  the  velocity  limit. 

Force  joystick 

The  two  common  joystick  types  are  the  displacement  and  force 
joysticks.  The  output  of  the  displacement  joystick  is  proportional  to  the 
joystick  displacement,  whereas  the  output  of  the  force  joystick  (isometric  or 
stiff  joystick)  is  proportional  to  the  force  applied  by  the  human  operator. 
The  advantage  of  the  force  joystick  is  that  it  requires  only  minute  joystick 
displacements  (a  few  micrometers)  in  contrast  with  the  displacement  joystick 
(a  few  centimeters). 

Pick-and-pl ace  tasks  weft  performed  for  pure  position  and  rate 
controls  with  displacement  and  force  joysticks.  The  experimental  results  for 
two  subjects  (Figure  5)  shows  that  in  the  rate  control,  task  performance  with 
force  joystick  was  significantly  faster  than  that  with  displacement  joystick. 
This  is  mainly  because  the  force  joystick  senses  the  applied  force  directly, 
requiring  only  very  minute  joystick  displacements.  In  the  position  control, 
however,  the  force  joystick  performed  no  better  than  the  displacement 
joystick.  In  fact,  all  three  subjects  preferred  to  use  the  displacement 
joystick  in  this  mode,  since  the  force  joystick  required  more  force  to  be 
applied  than  the  displacement  joystick  , especially  when  the  manipulator  hand 
is  to  be  positioned  far  away  from  the  initial  center  position.  Position 
control  also  performed  better  than  the  rate  control  regardless  of  joystick 
types,  and  furthermore  the  position  control  with  the  displacement  joystick 
performed  best  for  our  pick-and-pl ace  tasks  (Figure  5). 
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Displacement  and  Force  Joystick  Control . Note  adaptive  abil ity 
of  HO  to  utilize  these  different  joysticks.  Position  control  is 
superior  to  rate  control  in  the  particular  task  studied.  Two 
subjects:  diamond  (WK),  cross  (MT). 
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Resolution 


The  experimental  results  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  position 
control  when  the  telemanipulator  has  a sufficiently  small  work  space  (Figures 
3,  4,  & 5).  Note  that  our  three-axis  pick-and-place  tasks  used  in  this 
experiment  implicitly  assumes  that  the  manipulator  work  space  is  small  or  at 
least  not  very  large,  since  our  task  allows  the  human  operator  to  perform 
successful  pick-and-place  operations  with  a display  showing  the  entire  work 
space  on  the  screen.  Examples  of  small  work  space  telemanipulators  can  be 
found  in  nuclear  reactor  teleoperators,  surgical  micro-telerobots,  or  small 
dexterous  telerobotic  hands.  Position  control  can  also  be  utilized  during 
proximity  operations  in  conjunction  with  the  force-refl ecting  joysticks  for 
enhanced  telepresence  (Bejczy,  1980).  When  the  telemanipulator's  work  space 
is  very  large  as  compared  to  human  operator's  control  space,  position  control 
of  the  entire  work  space  suffers  from  poor  resolution  since  human  operator's 
control  space  must  be  greatly  up-scaled  to  accomnodate  the  telemanipulator's 
large  work  space  (Flatau,  1973).  One  way  of  solving  this  poor  resolution 
problem  in  position  control  is  using  indexing  Johnsen  & Corliss,  1971;  Argonne 
National  Lab,  1967).  In  the  indexed  position  control  mode,  the  control  stick 
gain  is  selected  so  that  the  full  displacement  range  of  the  control  stick  can 
cover  only  a small  portion  of  the  manipulator  work  space,  and  large  movements 
of  the  manipulator  hand  can  be  made  by  successive  uses  of  an  indexing  trigger 
mounted  on  the  control  stick.  Note,  however,  that  rate  control  can  inherently 
provide  any  higher  degree  of  resolution  by  mere  change  of  control  stick  gain 
without  use  of  indexing. 
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HOMEOMORPHIC  CONTROLLER 


Most  of  our  pick-and-pl  ace  and  tracking  experiments  were  performed 
with  joysticks  as  the  input  device  through  which  the  human  operator  controlled 
the  simulated  manipulator.  The  operator's  movements  when  using  joysticks  are 
non-homeomorphic,  so  that  the  movements  he  must  make  to  produce  a desired 
manipulator  response  do  not  match  the  movement  of  the  manipulator  and 
effector.  Thus,  he  must  mentally  convert  the  desired  end  effector  position  to 
Cartesian  coordinates  and  use  the  joysticks  to  input  these  coordinates. 

To  attempt  to  study  whether  a truly  homeomorphic  input  device  could 
improve  performance  in  tracking  tasks,  an  apparatus  of  identical  form  to  our 
simulated  cylindrical  manipulator  was  built.  A vertical  rod  was  supported  by 
bearings  on  the  base  to  allow  rotation,  theta.  A counterweighted  horizontal 
arm  was  attached  to  the  rod  with  sliding  bearings  to  permit  rotation  and 
translation  in  the  r and  z axes  respectively.  The  human  operator  could 
control  position  through  a handle  on  the  end  of  the  arm  corresponding  to  the 
end  effector  of  the  simulated  manipulator.  Potentiometers  measured  movement 
in  each  axis  to  determine  input  r,  theta,  and  z.  The  LSI  -11/23  computer  read 
these  values  through  A/D  channels  and  displayed  the  manipulator  in  the 
identical  position. 

Three-dimensional  tracking  experiments  were  performed  with  the 
homeomorphic  controller  and  with  joysticks  for  gains  varying  from  1 to  5 to 
compare  performance  (Figure  6).  The  results  do  not  show  a significant 
difference  between  the  homeomorphic  controller  and  joysticks  over  the  range  of 
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0 1 2 3 4 5 

Verticci  Gcin 

Homeomorphic  Controller.  Note  similar  low  sensitivities  to  gain 
for  all  three  axes,  (x-axis,  diamonds;  y-axls,  crosses;  and 
z-axis,  squares).  Figure  6 


gain  values.  Although  the  larger  movements  required  for  the  homeomorphic 
controller,  with  greater  inertia  and  friction  than  the  joystick,  may  have 
limited  performance,  we  believe  that  human  adaptability  minimizes  its 
advantages. 


TRAINING  BY  OPTIMAL  CONTROL  EXAMPLE 

A simplified  simulation  of  the  manned  maneuvering  unit,  MMV,  enabled 
study  of  training  of  human  control  performance  (Jordan,  1985).  Only  three 
translatory  degrees-of- freedom,  x,  y and  z,  were  used.  Thrusters  generating 
pulses  of  acceleratory  control  were  controlled  via  a keyboard  and  the  task  was 
to  accelerate  simultaneously  in  x,  y and  z to  a maximum  velocity,  transit  to 
the  desired  new  location,  and  decelerate  again  simultaneously.  Two  displays 
were  used  — a perspective  display  of  a minified  model  of  the  MMV,  or  two 
two-dimensional  projectors  of  that  model  with  a small  inset  of  the  perspective 
displ  ay. 

Subjects  generally  performed  poorly  during  the  few  hundred  seconds 
allowed  for  the  tasks  (upper  panels.  Figure  7).  It  was  decided  to  allow  the 
subjects  to  view  this  control  problem  carried  out  by  a simple  optimal  control 
algorithm  (see  middle  panel.  Figure  7).  This  experience  was  of  considerable 
help  and  several  subjects  then  performed  quite  well  (bottom  panel.  Figure  7). 

This  experiment,  learning-by-example,  illustrates  a strategy  that 
perhaps  may  be  effective  in  more  complex  and  realistic  tasks  as  well. 
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Training  by  Example.  MMV  control  in  three  axes  showing 
displacement,  forces,  and  velocity  for  automatic  control 
Improvement  after  training. 
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Note 


COMMUNICATIONS  DELAY  AND  PREVIEW 


Coirmunicati on  delay  is  a significant  constraint  in  human  performance 
in  controlling  a remote  manipulator.  It  has  been  shown  (Sheridan  et  al , 1964, 
1966;  Tomizuka  and  Whitney,  1976)  that  preview  information  can  be  used  to 
improve  performance.  Stark  et  al  (1986)  demonstrated  that  preview  can 
significantly  reduce  error  in  tracking  experiments  with  imposed  delay. 

Experiments  were  performed  to  investigate  whether  a preview  display 
could  improve  performance  in  pick-and-pl ace  tasks  with  delay.  A single  bright 
diamond-shaped  cursor  was  added  to  the  display  to  represent  current  joystick 
position.  This  was  a perfect  prediction  of  what  the  end  effector  position 
would  be  after  the  delay  interval.  Thus,  the  task  was  the  same  as  if  there 
were  no  delay,  except  that  the  HO  had  to  wait  one  delay  period  for 
confirmation  that  a target  had  been  touched  or  correctly  placed  (in  the 
non-previewed  display,  the  target  letter  was  doubled  when  picked  up,  and 
became  single  again  when  placed  in  the  correct  box). 

Performance  affected  by 

Preview  improved  performance  at  delays  up  to  4 seconds  so  that  it  was 
almost  as  good  as  for  a small  delay  of  0 2 seconds  (Figure  8).  While  task 
completion  time  in  the  delayed  condition  increased  greatly  with  delay,  there 
was  only  a small  increase  in  the  preview  case.  This  is  because  the  H.O.  must 
compensate  for  delays  by  using  a "move-and-wai t"  strategy,  making  a joystick 
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Mean  Completion  Time  (seconds) 


Delay  Time  (seconds) 

Performance  Affected  by  Delays  and  by  Preview  Control  Mode. 

Note  severe  adverse  influence  delay  and  beneficial  effect  of 
preview  control  in  this  piak-and-place  task.. 


Figure  3 


movement  and  waiting  to  see  the  resultant  flnd  effector  movement.  In  the 
preview  case,  this  strategy  is  only  necessary  when  very  close  to  the  target  or 
box  to  wait  for  confirmation  that  the  goal  has  indeed  been  touched. 


HELMET  MOUNTED  DISPLAYED  DESIGN 


Motivation 

The  motivation  of  the  HMD  system  is  to  provide  the  human  operator 
with  a telepresence  feeling  that  he  is  actually  in  the  remote  site  and 
controls  the  telemanipulator  directly.  The  HMD  system  detects  the  human 
operator's  head  motion,  and  controls  the  remote  stereo  camera  accordingly.  In 
our  current  system,  the  remote  telemanipulation  task  environment  is  simulated 
and  the  pictures  for  the  display  are  generated  by  the  computer. 

Head  Orientation  Sensors 

A two-axis  magnetic  Helmholtz  coil  arrangement  was  used  as  a head 
orientation  sensing  device,  to  detect  horizontal  and  vertical  head  rotations 
(Figure  9).  By  assuming  that  the  pan  and  tilt  angles  of  a remote  stereo 
camera  are  controlled  in  accordance  with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  head 
rotations,  respectively,  the  computer  generated  the  corresponding  stereo 
picture  for  the  HMD.  The  head  orientation  sensing  device  is  composed  of  a 
search  (sensing)  coil  mounted  on  or  beneath  the  helmet  and  two  pairs  of  field 
coils  fixed  with  respect  to  human  operator's  control  station.  The  right-left 
pair  of  the  field  coil  generates  the  horizontal  magnetic  flux  of  a 50  KHz 
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Head  Orientation  Sensor  uevice. 
Figure  9 
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square  wave.  The  up-down  pair  of  the  field  coil  generates  the  vertical 
magnetic  flux  of  a 75  KHz  square  wave.  The  search  coil  detects  the  induced 
magnetic  flux,  which  is  amplified  and  separated  into  50  and  75  KHz 
components.  The  magnitude  of  each  frequency  component  depends  upon  the 
orientation  of  the  search  coil  with  respect  to  the  corresponding  field  coil 
(Duffy,  1985). 


LCD  Display 

An  early  configuration  of  the  HMD  had  a flat-panel  LCD  (liquid 
crystal  display)  screen  (a  commercially  available  portable  LCD  television) 
mounted  on  the  helmet  for  the  display  (Figure  10).  However,  the  picture 
quality  of  the  LCD  screen  was  poor  due  not  only  to  low  resolution  but  also  to 
poor  contrast. 


CRT  Display 

A new  design  of  the  HMD  that  we  currently  have,  mounts  a pair  of  Sony 
viewfinders  (Model  VF-208)  on  the  helmet  (Figure  5).  Each  viewfinder  has  a 
1-inch  CRT  (cathode  ray  tube)  screen  and  converging  lens  through  which  the 
human  operator  views  the  CRT  screen.  The  computer-generated  stereo  picture 
pair  (stereogram)  is  displayed  on  the  CRT  screens;  one  for  the  left  eye  and 
the  other  for  the  right.  The  converging  lens  forms  the  virtual  image  of  the 
stereogram  behind  the  actual  display  screen.  When  the  CRT  screen  is  4.2  cm 
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Early  HMD  Design  wi th  LCD  Screen. 
Figure  10 
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apart  frois  whose  focal  length  is  5 cm,  the  virtual  image  of  the  CRT 
screen  ist  25  cm  apart  from  the  lens  with  an  image  magnification  of 
6.  Thus,  CRT  screen  appears  to  be  a 6-inch  screen  to  the  viewer.  At 
appropriatrical  and  optical  conditions,  the  right  and  left  images 
overlay,  aoeople  can  fuse  the  two  images  into  a single 
three-dimeimage.  The  stereoscopic  display  formulas  used  to  generate 
the  stereo  the  helmet  mounted  display  are  described  in  references 
(Kim,  et  a-,ted  1985). 

Mechanical 

F>es  of  freedom  were  provided  for  the  mechanical  adjustment 
of  the  posi  orientation  of  each  viewfinder,  allowing  three  orthogonal 
slidings  artations  (Figure  11).  A 1 lb.  counterweight  was  attached  to 
the  back  ofmet  for  counterbalancing. 


SUMMARY 


Th^xperiments  enabled  our  Telerobotic  Unit  at  the  University 
of  Cal i forni»iey,  to  explore  in  a number  of  research  directions.  The 
HMD  di recti cjw  been  greatly  extended  and  is  a major  focus  in  our 
laboratory,  other  hand,  the  homeomorphic  controller  did  not  seem  to  be 
a productive;  to  continue  because  of  the  adaptability  of  the  H.O.  to 
many  configuof  control.  Also,  our  interest  in  supervisory  and  other 
high  level  cis  leading  us  away  from  direct  manual  control.  The 
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Current  HMD  Design.  CRT  screens  provide  stereo  vision,  with 

high  resolution.  Slave  stereo  camera  could  provide  distant 

scene  information  in  accordance  with  helmet  pan  and  tilt; 

however,  we  have  so  far  used  simulated  stereoscopic  scenes. 

Figure  11 


ithusiastic  and  felt  the  course  stimulated  their  creativity  and 
rtunity  for  them  to  engage  in  relatively  unstructured 
— a good  model  for  subsequent  thesis  research. 
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OPEN  CONTROL/DISPLAY  SYSTEM  FOR  7 

A TELEROBOTICS  WORK  STATION 
Saul  Keslowitz,  PhD 
Grumman  Corporation 
Bethpage,  NY  11714 

ABSTRACT 

Grumman  Space  System's  Controls  and  Displays  (C&D)  Laboratory 
has  developed  a working  Advanced  Space  Cockpit  that  integrates  ad- 
vanced control  and  display  devices  into  a state-of-the-art  multimicro- 
processor hardware  configuration,  using  "window"  graphics  and  running 
under  an  object-oriented,  multitasking  real-time  operating  system  en- 
vironment. This  Open  Control/ Display  System  supports  the  idea  that  the 
operator  should  be  able  to  interactively  monitor,  select,  control,  and 
display  information  about  many  payloads  aboard  the  Space  Station  using 
unique  sets  of  I/O  devices  with  a single,  software-reconfigurable  work- 
station. This  is  done  while  maintaining  system  consistency,  yet  the  sys- 
tem is  completely  open  to  accept  new  additions  and  advances  in  hardware 
and  software. 

As  we  see  it,  operators  aboard  the  Space  Station  will  be  required  to 
monitor  and  maintain  all  of  the  Station’s  subsystems  from  a single,  small, 
shared  work  area.  We  have  designed  displays  that  provide  consistency 
between  operations.  The  information  displayed  to  the  operator  is  easily 
accessible,  understandable,  and  useful.  There  is  no  need  to  train  an 
operator  on  each  specific  display  since  each  display  page  follows  a 
consistent  format.  Typical  displays  include  graphic  aids  such  as  docking 
reticles,  force/moment  and  motor  torque  plots,  joint  angle  parameter 
displays,  and  graphic  handbook  information  such  as  schematics.  We 
have  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  infrared  touch-sensitive  color 
graphic  switches  and  of  voice  recognition  systems,  in  addition  to 
conventional  dedicated  input  devices. 


The  hardware/software  architecture  is  configured  so  that  when  new 
technologies  become  available,  it  will  be  easy  to  modify  the  system  to 
handle  the  new  requirements.  The  system  was  made  hardware -indepen- 
dent by  applying  the  concept  of  "software  layering."  This  entailed 
writing  generic  software  modules  that  can  communicate  with  hardware  - 
specific  software  "device  drivers"  in  a consistent  manner.  The  concept 
of  "object-oriented  programming"  makes  a large  complicated  software  task 
manageable  by  breaking  it  down  into  tasks  or  "objects"  that  communicate 
by  passing  uniformly  defined  messages  to  each  other.  Applying  these 
modern  approaches  makes  the  resulting  software  manageable,  easily  modi- 
fiable, and  transportable.  We  have  made  our  software  "data  driven,"  so 
that  changes  in  program  requirements  only  require  a modification  of  the 
data  file  rather  than  a program  rewrite,  thus  avoiding  a tedious 
reverification  and  validation  effort. 

The  Advanced  Space  Cockpit,  linked  to  Grumman's  Hybrid  Comput- 
ing Facility  and  Large  Amplitude  Space  Simulator  (LASS),  has  been  used 
to  test  the  Open  Control/Display  System  via  full-scale  simulations  of  the 
following  tasks:  telerobotic  truss  assembly,  RCS  and  thermal  bus  ser- 

vicing, CMG  changeout,  RMS  constrained  motion  and  space  constructible 
radiator  assembly,  HPA  coordinated  control,  and  OMV  docking  and 
tumbling  satellite  retrieval.  The  proposed  man-machine  interface  stan- 
dard discussed  below  has  evolved  through  many  iterations  of  the  tasks, 
and  is  based  on  feedback  from  NASA  and  Air  Force  personnel  who  per- 
formed those  tasks  in  the  LASS. 
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1 - INTRODUCTION 


(1  Space  Systems'  Advanced  Space  Cockpit  Laboratory  is 
used  ;1  for  investigating  advanced  state-of-the-art  technologies  as 
they  o the  man-machine  interface.  With  this  laboratory,  it  is 
possitemonstrate  a variety  of  ways  that  humans  can  communicate 
more  ely  and  naturally  with  the  computer.  A principal  function 
of  thisl  station  laboratory  is  to  demonstrate  methods  of  monitoring 
and  c«g  simulated  Space  Station  payloads,  remote  vehicles,  and 
manipiystems.  The  workstation  has  been  developed,  as  should  a 
typica  Station  workstation.  It  has  been  designed  to  interface 
with  v any  input/output  peripheral  device,  while  imposing  a mini- 
mum in  software  or  hardware  redesign.  To  accommodate  the  rap- 
idly cl  technology  in  the  areas  of  hardware,  software,  and  artifi- 
cial ince,  it  should  be  possible  to  easily  upgrade  the  workstation 
with  t)dern  approaches  as  proven  research  results  become  avail- 
able. i g the  limitations  of  dedicated  workstations  for  each  payload 
(possiling  weight  and  requiring  more  space  in  the  Space  Station) 
makes  It  is  possible  to  have  a generic  workstation  with  a win- 
dowingility  so  that  the  operator  can  control  and  display  anything 
from  aistation.  This  also  makes  sense  in  terms  of  reliability. 

2 - MAN -MACHINE  INTERFACE 

Cuirements  should  be  imposed  on  future  workstations  so  that 
it  is  ead  more  natural  for  the  operator  to  communicate  with  all  as- 
pects ohisticated  computer-based  system.  Some  guidelines  in  the 
followiis  should  be  considered: 

• devices 

• ly  formats 

• mality  among  workstations 

• rotocol 

• f color 

• : shape  and  texture 

• ology  trends 

• e of  automation. 
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Vive  addressed  these  issues  and,  based  on  several  iterations  of 
changve  have  developed  our  own  requirements  based  on  feedback 
from  h factors  tests,  Air  Force,  and  NASA  personnel  suggestions5. 

2.1  ^STATION  FEATURES 

id  of  having  a separate  workstation  to  monitor  and  control 
Spaceion  payloads,  which  adds  weight  and  uses  more  space,  the 
Advai Space  Cockpit  was  designed  so  that  almost  all  C&D  functions 
can  bitrolled  from  any  console  and  that  interaction  with  the  user  is 
consis between  workstations.  Using  infrared  touchable  color  graphic 
switcfeach  workstation  can  be  reconfigured  by  simply  redefining  the 
touchshes  displayed  on  the  workstation.  At  any  given  time  only  the 
pertirswitches  are  displayed.  The  software  is  set  up  so  that  the 
displaompts  the  user  and  guides  him  through  a diagnostic  scenario 
when  at -of- tolerance  condition  or  failure  occurs.  The  master  alarm 
switclhe  upper  right  hand  corner  turns  red,  blinks,  and  an  audible 
tone  Is  until  this  switch  is  touched  to  signify  acknowledgement  of 
the  pn. 

'al  functions  available  to  our  workstations  are  clearing  and 
callink  the  graphics  in  a zone  on  the  screen.  This  is  useful  if  the 
graplbstruct  the  image  of  the  live  target.  Other  functions  on  the 
bottothe  screen  are  touch  switch  control  of  brightness  and  contrast 
of  thiV  image,  calling  up  docking  reticles,  parameter  displays,  and 
real- llots  in  designated  zones. 

2.2  H INPUT 

principal  input  device  is  an  infrared  touch  bezel.  It  allows  a 
fast,,  and  natural  way  for  the  user  to  interact  with  a computer. 

g 

The  reasons  for  selecting  the  touch  bezel  are  as  follows  : 
special  skills  required,  such  as  typing 
u touch  what  you  see 

No  coordinated  hand  movement  is  necessary  such  as  with  a 
trackball  or  joystick 
All  options  are  available  on  the  screen 
st  response 
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- Faster  than  entering  commands  on  a keyboard  or  other  input 
devices 

- Can  be  programmed  for  immediate  user  feedback  (aural  or 
visual) 

• Only  valid  options  displayed 

- Computer  guides  user  step  by  step 

- Reduce  operator  search  time 

• Touch  targets  can  be  located  at  different  points  on  display 

- Can  touch  desired  element  in  schematic  (electrical,  thermal, 
etc) 

• Touch  system  displays  can  be  interesting,  illustrated  and  visual- 
ly pleasing  as  well  as  functional 

• Input  errors  are  significantly  reduced,  since  only  valid 
selections  are  on  screen 

• User  training  time  reduced  as  system  becomes  more  complex 

- Not  necessary  to  learn  a computer  language  or  key  sequences 
to  memorize 

• It  does  not  require  desk  space  in  work  area 

- Large  number  of  options  can  be  made  available  by  redefining 
touch  points. 

2.3  VOICE  INPUT 

An  attractive  input  device  is  a voice  recognition  system.  This  al- 
lows hands-free  advantage  along  with  little  operation  training  required. 
However,  voice  recognition  systems  presently  suffer  from  limited  recogni- 
tion success  along  with  limitations  such  as  speaker  dependence  and  finite 
number  of  words.  As  a result,  voice  control  should  not  be  used  to 
control  critical  functions.  We  have  successfully  used  it  for  voice  control 
of  cameras.  However,  statistical  and  expert  system  enhancements  using 
syntactic  and  semantic  considerations  in  increasing  recognition  accuracy 
will  be  studied  in  the  future. 

2.4  DISPLAY  FORMATS 

Each  cockpit  display  has  a consistent  screen  format  developed  by 
Grumman  so  that  the  operator  knowns  exactly  where  to  look,  no  matter 
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at  which  wtion  he  is  working.  The  displays  are  partitioned  (Fig. 
i)  such  thitouch  switches  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  display  con- 
trol displayions,  the  left  switches  control  mission  functions,  the 
upper  portiplays  status  information,  and  below  that  is  a message 
area.  The  right  corner  of  the  display  is  reserved  for  caution  and 
warning  inf. on,  and  the  right  side  is  for  real-time  plots  and  para- 
meter dispkThe  center  of  the  screen  displays  live  video  camera 
images  with  ability  to  select  graphic  aids  (such  docking  reticles, 
force  displap  overlay  the  live  video.  Figure  2 is  a picture  of  an 
RMS  display  en  live  video  is  not  required,  the  center  and  left  side 
of  the  display  used  for  windows. 


2.5  window: 

To  monithe  status  of  various  components  and  perform  tasks  on 
board  the  SpStation,  we  have  developed  a windowing  system  in  which 
the  operator  orms  an  orderly  database  search  to  retrieve  any  infor- 
mation he  wa  The  windowing  system  also  allows  him  to  perform 
almost  any  tadesired  by  interacting  with  the  touch  sensitive  graphic 
switches  in  th<ndow. 

The  use  windowing  has  proven  to  be  a powerful  display  cap- 
ability in  ternuf  improving  the  man -machine  interface.  Multiple  win- 
dows displayed!  a CRT  are  basically  equivalent  to  multiple  "software 
CRTs".  That  i instead  of  having  many  bulky  CRTs  displaying  various 
types  of  infornion,  one  CRT  can  display  the  same  information  with 
multiple  window  each  corresponding  to  a CRT.  In  addition,  a given 
window  of  disph  information  can  be  "opened"  or  "closed",  interactively. 
Typically,  with  multiple  windows  on  a CRT,  one  window  can  display 
real-time  infornuion  such  as  plots  of  a selected  pump's  pressure  and 
temperature,  anther  can  display  thermal  control  system  schematics,  and 
another  EVA  status,  all  simultaneously  and  interactively.  Figure  3 
shows  a typical  example  of  multiple  windows  displayed  simultaneously . 

2-6  TOUCH  SWITCH  STATES 

Since  "touch  switch"  switches  are  different  from  conventional 
switches,  we  have  developed  consistent  representations  of  switch  states 
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MISSION 

FUNCTION  SWITCHES 


CAUTION  & 


R87-3538-006G 


Fig.  1 Basic  Display  Format 


NOTE:  STANDARD  DISPLAY  FORMAT  SHOWING  THE  GRAPHICS  OVERLAYING  A LIVE  CCTV  CAMERA 
IMAGE  FROM  THE  CAMERA  MOUNTED  ON  THE  LASS  DURING  A SPACE  CONSTRUCT  IBLE  RADIA- 
TOR SIMULATION.  WHEN  THE  RADIATOR  MAKES  CONTACT  WITH  THE  MANIFOLD  WITH  THE  HELP 
OF  THE  DOCKING  RETICLE.  THE  OPERATOR  PRESSES  FORCE  X 2 AND  THE  FORCE/MOMENT  DIS- 
PLAY IN  THE  LOWER  RIGHT  CORNER  IS  MAGNIFIED  AND  DISPLAYED  IN  THE  CENTER  OF  THE 
SCREEN,  OVERLAYING  CAMERA  IMAGE  OF  THE  CONTACT  AREA. 


R87-3538-008G 


Fig.  2 RMS  Display 


? 


IDARD  DISPLAY  FORMAT  SIMULTANEOUSLY  SHOWS  PROCEDURES  IN  PROGRESS  STA- 
ROLLA0LE  WINDOW.  A MESSAGE  IN  ITS  DESIGNATED  AREA,  AN  OUT  OF  TOLERANCE 
D SPECIFIED  BY  A REAL  TIME  HgO  PUMP  SPEED  PLOT,  A MORE  INFO  WINDOW,  A RED 
JMP  IN  THE  LIQUID  TRANSPORT  CIRCUIT  SCHEMATIC  AND  HIGHLIGHTED  EVA  IN  THE 
VRNING  AREA, 


Fig.  3 Interactive  Windowing  Display 


byrior,  texture,  and  shape.  A normal  switch  available  for 
selapproximately  a 1.25  in.  x 0.75  in.  light  blue  filled  rectangle 
witetion  written  or  abbreviated  inside  it.  A brick  face  unfilled 
swesents  a function  that  is  unavailable  at  present.  When  a 
liglwitch  is  touched,  it  turns  yellow  and  an  unfilled  arch  is 
plaip  of  it.  This  represents  an  intermediate  state,  signifying 
thaO  computer  is  waiting  for  further  operator  action  or  a confir- 
ms^ that  the  device,  mode,  or  function  selected  was  activated. 
Foi,  when  ’’ACCEL"  mode  is  selected  on  an  OMV  display,  the 
swfe  yellow,  and  the  C&D  computer  causes  a message  to  be 
trainto  space  to  the  OMV  computer  and  then  waits  for  an 
actgnal.  When  the  signal  is  received,  the  switch  turns  green 
anc  green  arch  is  drawn  on  top  of  the  switch,  signifying  the 
actate.  The  arches  are  used  to  distinguish  between  the  states 
of  \es  if  color  is  not  available. 
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A short  audible  tone  occurs  each  time  the  screen  is  touched, 
indicating  to  the  operator  that  his  touch  registered.  The  possibility 
exists  that  a wrong  switch  was  selected.  Therefore,  in  order  to  prevent 
false  activation  of  some  switches,  "ENTER"  and  "CANCEL"  switches  are 
available.  Usually,  these  switches  are  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
mission  function  switches.  For  example,  in  the  RMS  display,  if 
"SINGLE"  is  touched  it  turns  yellow  as  do  "ENTER"  and  "CANCEL", 
signifying  that  a choice  should  be  made. 

3 - HARDWARE/SOFTWARE  OBJECTIVES 

The  hardware/software  architecture  of  the  workstation  was  original- 
ly configured  with  the  following  objectives: 

• Must  be  powerful  and  general  enough  to  accommodate  all  potential 
real-time  requirements  that  it  may  have  to  satisfy  with  respect  to 
controlling  and  monitoring  payloads  considering  the  human 
interface  point  of  view 

• Drive  a number  of  color  graphics  monitors  and  plasma  displays, 
perform  camera  control  functions,  manage  real-time 
communications  and  color  displays  (such  as  docking,  rendezvous, 
berth  curves,  plots),  and  accept  voice,  touch  bezel,  switches, 
and  hand  controller  inputs 

• Use  state-of-the-art  hardware  and  software,  and  use  modern 
concepts 

• Easily  expandable,  so  as  to  not  become  obsolete 

• Should  use  the  "open  system"  concept  and  not  be  tied  to  one 
vendor 

• Demonstrate  a highly  reliable  system 

• Hardware  and  operating  system  software  should  be  characteristic 
of  the  flyable  system  to  minimize  redesign. 

The  workstation  system  architecture  put  together  in  this  laboratory 
was  chosen  with  these  goals  in  mind.  Our  laboratory  is  built  around  a 
powerful  multimicroprocessor  configuration  which  uses  a real-time  multi- 
tasking operating  system.  This  flexible  architecture,  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  most  modern  advanced  workstations,  allows  tasks  to  run  in 
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real  time  and  with  each  microprocessor  performing  its  particular  function 
simultaneously.  This  greatly  increases  the  performance  from  a single 
processor  system. 


4 - OPEN  SYSTEM  CONCEPT 

With  rapidly  advancing  technology  over  many  generations  of  Space 
Station  existence,  and  in  the  face  of  increasing  and  changing  require- 
ments, it  becomes  necessary  to  design  an  initial  workstation  that  can  be 
upgraded,  expanded,  or  reconfigured  quickly  and  easily,  in  order  to 
prevent  obsolescence.  Therefore,  when  developing  a workstation, 
consideration  should  be  given  to  choosing  an  open  system  architecture 
which  is  easily  expandable,  with  hardware/software  products  available 
from  many  manufacturers. 

The  C&D  laboratory  configuration  consists  of  three  Intel  80286- 
based  multibus  microcomputers  running  under  the  iRMX-86  real-time  op- 
erating system.  The  80286  microprocessor  was  chosen  because  it  was  the 
most  powerful  available  at  the  time.  A multibus  system  was  selected 
because  it  is  an  IEEE  standard  and  over  2000  board  level  products  from 
over  200  manufacturers  support  it.  As  a result,  we  are  not  locked  into 
one  vendor,  our  system  will  not  become  obsolete,  and  is  easily  expand- 
able. Some  multibus  cards  perform  functions  such  as  D/A,  A/D  conver- 
sion, color  graphics,  and  serial  communication. 

5 - HARDWARE  DESCRIPTION 

Figure  4 shows  a block  diagram  of  the  Advanced  Space  Cockpit  and 
its  associated  computer  control  room  (C&D  laboratory)  driving  it.  The 
C&D  laboratory  consists  of  three  Intel  80286 -based  multibus  computers, 
each  with  30  megabyte  hard  drives,  a 1 megabyte  floppy  disk  drive  with 
at  least  512K  of  Random  Access  Memory  (RAM),  and  a terminal.  Each 
computer  runs  under  the  iRMX-86  real-time  multitasking  operating  system. 

Messages  are  passed  between  computers  over  an  RS-232  link,  which 
will  be  upgraded  to  Intel's  Bitbus.  The  computers  are  populated  with 
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ADVANCED  SPACE  COCKPfT 


Fig.  4 Advanced  Space  Cockpit  Block  Diagram 

multibus -compatible  RS-232  cards,  high  and  medium  resolution  Matrox 
color  graphics  cards,  voice  recognition/synthesis  cards,  discrete  I/O, 
analog/digital  converter  cards,  and  Bitbus  cards.  The  medium  resolution 
graphics  systems  are  capable  of  overlaying  color  graphics  and  text  over 
a real-time  CCTV  camera  image.  This  is  how  we  overlay  a docking 
reticle  over  a live  camera  image  of  a target  during  an  OMV  docking  sim- 
ulation. In  addition,  some  of  the  cards  have  their  own  microprocessor 
on  board,  allowing  concurrent  processing  within  a microcomputer  itself. 


The  main  input  device  is  a Carroll  infrared  touch  bezel  mounted  on 
all  our  19  in.  color  monitors.  Graphic  touch  switches  are  used  for  input 
selection  capability.  Three  workstations  are  presently  active  in  the 
cockpit,  however  it  can  accommodate  at  least  eight  workstations.  Figure 
5 shows  two  of  the  workstations. 
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Fig.  5 Mockup  of  Two  Bays  of  Prototype  Workstation 


aerie  LED  dot  matrix  switches  and  plasma  displays  with 
touchare  also  in  the  cockpit.  Three  and  six  degree -of -freedom 
handjrs  are  available  for  OMV  and  RMS  simulations.  Headsets 
with  nes  are  available  for  communications  with  the  control  room 
and  ^oratories  involved  with  the  simulations,  in  addition  to 
suppoice  control  of  the  cameras  and  displays  using  a Votan  voice 

recog]Stem. 


4dback  is  achieved  by  using  the  SpeechPlus'  Prose  2000 
voice  ;s  system  or  human  computer  compressed  speech  available 
from  tn  system.  Tones  are  used  for  caution,  warning,  and  failed 
condit 


6 - SOFTWARE  DESIGN  PHILOSOPHY 

Ooach  is  to  develop  an  easily  reconfigurable  workstation  that 
has  a i software  configuration  built  around  the  iRMX-86  operating 
systemis  the  following  principle  of  good  design. 


"A  system  should  be  built  with  a minimum  set  of  unchangeable 
parts;  those  parts  should  be  as  general  as  possible;  and  all 
parts  of  the  system  should  be  held  in  a uniform  framework. 

Any  part  of  the  system  that  is  not  easy  to  change,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently general,  or  works  differently  from  the  others  will  require  ad- 
ditional effort  and  will  impede  development.  Also,  the  software  models 
used  for  this  "rapid  prototyping"  configuration  should  be  based  on 
mechanisms  that  are  familiar,  easily  understood,  and  have  desirable 
characteristics  such  as  simplicity,  speedy  development,  extendibility,  and 
reusability. 


As  the  field  of  software  engineering  develops,  various  architectural 

concepts  are  emerging  for  developing  portable  reusable  and  maintainable 
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software.  These  include  the  "virtual  machine"  concept  which  protects 

the  software  from  hardware  changes  and  "information  hiding"  throughout 

the  layering  of  software  functions  (Fig.  6).  Also,  "Anthropomorphic 

Programming  is  a proven  technique  for  building  systems  that  work  using 

a multitask  structuring  and  message  passing  scheme  to  simplify  the  anal- 
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ysis  of  complex  systems".  Our  approach  keeps  these  modern  concepts 
in  mind. 

SOFTWARE  LAYERING 


iRMX-86 


BIOS  - BASIC  INPUT/OUTPUT  SOFTWARE 
EIOS  - EXTENDED  INPUT/OUTPUT  SOFTWARE 


ADVANCED  SPACE  COCKPrt  GENERIC  SOFTWARE 
ADVANCED  SPACE  COCKPIT  DEVICE  DRIVERS 
ADVANCED  SPACE  COCKPIT  APPLICATION  SOFTWARE 


R87-353B-003G 


Fig.  6 Outer  Layers  Are  Built  On  Inner  Layers 
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Figure  7 shows  a typical  software  architecture  that  exists  on  each 
microcomputer.  Based  on  our  design  of  a generic  workstation  of  this 
type,  we  have  defined  the  requirements  of  each  iRMX-86  task  in  addition 
to  a specific  message  format  that  each  module  expects  to  see  and  pro- 
duce. As  a result  of  this  general  architecture,  additional  modules  can 
be  easily  added  as  required  with  little  or  no  impact  on  the  other 
modules.  They  can  be  written  independently  by  separate  programmers 
by  simply  defining  the  task's  functions  and  the  messages  it  wants  to 
receive  and  send.  Later,  modules  can  be  optimized  internally,  if  nec- 


APPUCATION  SOFTWARE 

CONSISTS  OF  GRAPHICS  t SWITCHES'  DATA  FILES 
USED  BY  SWITCH  MANAGER  & TOUCH  BEZEL  TASKS 
SOME  APPLICATION  SPECIFIC  COOE 
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NOTE:  ADVANCED  SPACE  COCKPIT  GENERIC  SOFTWARE  IS  DATA  DRIVEN, 

HARDWARE  INDEPENDENT  AND  RUNS  IN  A MULTITASKING  ENVIRONMENT. 
WITH  THIS  ARCHITECTURE  THE  SOFTWARE/HAROWARE  IS  EASILY 
RECONRGURABLE  AND  EXPANDABLE. 

RS7-3538-004G 


Fig.  7 Typical  Software  Architecture  On  Each  Microcomputer  In  Network 
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essary,  as  long  as  the  external  specifications  are  unchanged.  Note  that 
this  general  specification  can  be  applied  to  any  workstation  that  uses  a 
multitasking  operating  system. 

7 - iRMX-86  MULTITASKING  OPERATING  SYSTEM 

4 

The  IRMX-86  operating  system  used  in  our  workstation  has  ca- 
pabilities representative  of  any  real-time  operating  system.  The  multi- 
tasking capability  allows  the  programmer  to  factor  a problem  into  simple 
processes  or  tasks.  It  makes  available  the  usual  assortment  of  object 
types  to  the  software  developer.  It  allows  the  developer  to  create/ 
delete  tasks,  mailboxes,  semaphores,  and  segments.  Intertask  communi- 
cation is  performed  by  sending  and  receiving  messages  to  and  from  a 
given  task's  mailbox.  Although  it  appears  that  all  the  tasks  are  running 
concurrently,  in  reality,  with  only  one  host  80286  microprocessor  in  a 
computer,  only  one  task  can  be  running  at  a time.  If  a task  is  not 
running  then  its  state  is  put  on  either  the  ready,  asleep,  or  suspended 
queue  (Fig.  8)  until  the  present  task  stops  running,  and  then  the  op- 
erating system  starts  running  the  next  available  task  on  the  ready 
queue . 


R87-3538-002G 

Fig.  8 Task  State  Transition  Diagram 

In  Fig.  6,  it  is  seen  that  iRMX-86  uses  the  software  layering  con- 
cept. The  outer  software  layers  use  the  inner  ones.  The  nucleus 
makes  the  object  types  mentioned  above  available  to  the  outer  layers. 
The  Basic  Input  Output  System  (BIOS)  layer  allows  the  outer  layer  to 
communicate  with  any  peripheral  input/output  device  in  a uniform  man- 
ner. This  assumes  the  hardware -specific  device  driver  was  written  for 
the  device  using  Intel's  prescribed  format.  Devices  can  therefore  be 
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opened,  closed,  read  from,  and  written  to.  The  next  higher  layer,  the 
EIOS,  makes  it  even  easier  to  communicate  with  the  I/O  devices. 
Although  there  are  more  outer  layers  available,  our  software  is  only 
built  on  those  mentioned. 

8 - DESCRIPTION  OF  SOFTWARE 

As  mentioned  above,  the  laboratory  is  to  be  used  as  "rapid  pro- 
totyping" tool  for  investigating  the  workstation  design  with  respect  to 
the  man -machine  interface.  With  this  in  mind,  most  of  the  application 
software  consists  of  switches  and  graphics  data  files.  This  is  consistent 
with  our  goals  of  minimizing  the  amount  of  new  code  we  have  to  write  for 
a new  application  or  modification  to  an  existing  one. 

Figure  7 shows  a typical  software  configuration  that  allows  rapid 
reconfiguring  of  the  hardware  and  software.  Each  80286-based  micro- 
computer running  under  iRMX-86  can  be  considered  a processor  node 
linked  to  each  other  over  a communication  network  (presently  RS-232  and 
later  upgraded  to  Intel's  Bitbus) . 

When  the  touch-sensitive  display  is  touched,  the  position  of  the 
touch  point  is  sent  over  the  RS-232  link  to  the  host  microcomputer.  The 
touch  bezel  task  receives  this  position,  converts  it  to  screen  (pixel) 
coordinates,  consults  the  displayed  switches  file,  and  determines  which 
switch  is  touched.  It  then  sends  a message  identifying  the  switch  to  the 
switch  manager  task's  mailbox.  When  the  switch  manager  gets  the 
message  it  consults  the  switches  file,  finds  the  switch's  data  structure, 
and  executes  the  prescribed  action  to  be  taken  based  on  the  selected 
state  machine’s  outputs,  as  described  below. 

This  software  configuration  is  advantageous  from  the  reliability  and 
fault- tolerance  point  of  view.  If  the  same  or  similar  hardware  exists  on 
two  or  more  systems  and  if  it  fails  on  one,  it  is  possible  to  still  perform 
the  function  if  a failure  detection  task  routed  the  messages  to  the  other 
system.  Also,  if  a task  requires  a resource  (hardware)  that  is  busy  or 
is  only  on  another  system,  then  a task  manager  can  assign  it  to  that 
resource  on  another  system,  if  it  exists. 
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Our  configuration  is  hardware -independent.  Each  peripheral  of  the 
same  type  has  associated  with  it  a set  of  well-defined  primitives  and, 
similarly,  each  task  has  messages  that  it  understands.  Whenever  a new 
peripheral  is  interfaced  to  our  workstation,  we  simply  write  a software 
device  driver  for  it.  This  device  driver  is  the  software  to  hardware 
interface  that  performs  the  hardware  functions  specified  by  the  primi- 
tives. For  example,  all  graphics  systems  in  our  workstation  recognize 
primitives  such  as  DrawLine,  DrawCircle,  etc.  With  this  capability,  any 
application  display  can  be  run  on  any  monitor.  Another  result  of  this 
configuration  is  that  it  is  easy  to  control  any  function  from  any  input 
device  (touch  bezel,  voice  control,  etc)  by  causing  the  same  messages  to 
be  generated  when  the  inputs  from  different  devices  are  considered  the 
same. 


9 - FINITE  STATE  MACHINE  CONCEPT 

Common  to  all  workstations  are  ways  of  inputting  information  to 
control  functions  such  as  selecting  modes  of  a system  and  activation  or 
deactivation  of  a function.  In  order  to  simplify  the  management  of  a 
large  number  of  input  touch  switch  selections,  it  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  same  general  scheme  for  all  switches,  rather  than  program  the  oper- 
ation of  each  separately.  In  addition,  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  infor- 
mation about  the  switches  in  a data  file  rather  than  in  the  code.  This 
makes  it  easier  to  make  modifications  to  a given  switch  without  recompil- 
ing the  program.  Typical  fields  in  our  touch  switch  data  structure  are 
described  as  follows: 

Type 

TouchSwitch=Record 

PositionOn  Screen : Point ; 

SwitchLength , SwitchWidth : Integer ; 

NamelnSwitch:  String; 

SwitehDisplayed : Boolean ; 

PresentState:  Integer ; 

StateMachineToUse : Integer ; 

End; 
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With  this  information,  if  a switch  is  touched,  then  the  software 
searches  the  switches  file,  finds  the  switch  that  was  touched,  and  then 
uses  the  StateMachineToUse  field  to  determine  what  action  to  take.  Each 
switch  is  modelled  as  a state  machine,  which  is  an  extremely  powerful 
and  useful  mathematical  concept  having  roots  in  autonoma  theory.  This 
finite  state  automation  model  describes  the  behavior  of  a system  as 
follows:  the  next  state  of  a system  is  determined  by  the  present  state 
and  input;  the  output  of  a system  is  determined  by  the  present  state 
and  input.  Figure  9 shows  how  this  model  can  be  graphically 
represented  by  a state  diagram  and  by  a matrix  when  applying  it  to  the 
"ACCEL"  touch  switch  on  the  OMV  display.  Each  one  of  the  touch 


TABLE  SHOWS  <OUTPUT,  NEXT  ST ATE> 
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INPUTS  | 

U1 

U2 
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<Y2,S2> 
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'MODE  ACTIVATED'  MESSAGE 
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■MODE  DEACTIVATED'  MESSAGE 
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51  - QUIESCENT  [LIGHT  BLUE] 

52  - INTERMEDIATE  [YELLOW] 
S3- ACTIVATED  [GREEN| 
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Yt  - MAKE  SWITCH  LIGHT  BLUE 
Y2  - MAKE  SWITCH  YELLOW  & 
SEND  SWITCH  SELECTED 
MESSAGE  TO  CMV  COMPUTER 
Y3  - MAKE  SWITCH  GREEN 
E -DO NOTHING 
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Fig.  9 Finite  State  Automation 
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switches  has  its  own  state  machine  associated  with  it.  Typical  state 
machine  outputs  are: 

1.  Load  and  display  a switches  file 

2.  Display  graphics  file 

3.  Set  a switch  to  a color 

4.  Send  a message  to  a computer 

5.  Send  a message  to  a task's  mailbox 

6.  Suspend/ resume  a task. 

Outputs  associated  with  windows  are  open,  close,  move,  scroll,  and 
scale . 


10  - GRAPHICS  INTERPRETER 

Although  not  all  our  graphics  hardware  is  the  same,  we  can  run  all 
our  software  on  any  one  of  the  graphics  systems.  This  is  made  possible 
by  defining  and  writing  the  same  low-level  graphics  primitives  (such  as 
MoveCursorTo(x,y) ; DrawLineTo(x,y) ; DrawCircle(x,y,r))  for  each  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  graphics  applications  software  just  calls  these  primi- 
tives and  the  pictures  can  be  presented  on  any  one  of  the  graphics 
systems.  In  addition,  by  putting  our  display  list,  consisting  of  a 
sequence  of  primitives,  in  a data  file,  our  software  can  interpret  this 
list  and  draw  the  picture.  This  is  a tremendous  advantage,  for  graphics 
pictures  can  be  changed  immediately  by  changing  the  data  file. 

11  - EXPERT  SYSTEMS 

This  popular  subfield  of  artificial  intelligence  allows  a program  to  be 
broken  up  into  a knowledge  base  and  an  inference  engine.  Using 
schemes  such  as  forward  and  backward  chaining,  the  inference  engine 
searches  the  knowledge  base  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  present  goal. 
This  knowledge  base  contains  if/ then  rules  about  the  subject  at  hand, 
which  is  called  the  domain  of  discourse. 

We  plan  to  apply  expert  system  schemes  in  order  to  assist  the  oper- 
ator at  the  workstation  by  automating  some  of  the  intelligent  decisions 
that  the  operator  normally  makes,  such  as  displaying  relevant  data  at 
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certain  times  when  necessary.  Also,  we  would  like  to  increase  the  re- 
liability of  the  voice  recognition  system  by  having  the  expert  system 
consider  the  semantics  of  the  sequence  of  voice  commands  rather  than 
basing  an  acceptance/rejection  decision  only  on  a recognition  threshold. 

12  - SIMULATION 

A number  of  different  RMS  and  OMV  simulations  were  performed  us- 
ing the  LASS  facility's  6 degree- of-freedom  motion  base.  The  Advanced 
Space  Cockpit  was  used  as  the  control  station  for  all  the  simulations. 
Maneuvering  of  the  simulated  OMV  and  RMS  was  controlled  by  hand  con- 
trollers. In  some  of  the  simulation  scenarios,  two  3 degree  of  freedom 
hand  controllers  were  interchanged  with  a 6 degree  of  freedom  hand  con- 
troller for  comparison  purposes.  Operations  were  conducted  using  views 
from  a CCTV  camera  mounted  on  the  motion  base,  in  addition  to  other 
camera  views.  All  modes  were  selected  using  the  touch  switches.  Dock- 
ing reticles  and  force/moment  displays,  overlaying  the  live  camera  image, 
were  available  in  the  center  of  the  screen  so  that  the  operator  never  had 
to  move  his  eyes  from  that  point. 

Real  dynamical  RMS  and  OMV  math  models  were  used  to  drive  the 
LASS  motion  base  so  that  it  responded  like  the  real  system.  Computer 
communications  update  times  were  approximately  50  milliseconds,  and 
display  update  times  were  about  250  milliseconds. 

Other  simulation  scenarios  use  the  windowing  display.  Thermal 
Control  and  EVA  monitoring,  checkout,  and  servicing  scenarios  were 
performed.  In  Fig.  3,  a typical  situation  using  a multiple  window 
display  shows  an  out- of- tolerance  pump  speed  in  the  Liquid  Transport 
Circuit,  in  the  EVA  subsystem.  Due  to  consistency  of  workstations, 
operators  can  easily  move  from  OMV  to  RMS  to  TCS  and  finally  to  EVA 
without  having  to  relearn  the  MMI  protocol. 

Note  that  although  our  workstations  are  used  in  simulations,  based 
on  our  software  architecture,  it  is  possible,  with  a minimum  software 
change,  to  connect  the  workstations  to  the  hardware  used  in  an  actual 
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system.  This  can  be  done  by  replacing'  the  "simulation  tasks"  with  tasks 
that  communicate  with  a host  computer  and  real  payloads. 

13  - CONCLUSIONS 

Traditional  programs  can  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  data  and  proce- 
dures operating  on  the  data.  However,  modern  programming  systems 
using  abstract  models  (such  as  the  concept  of  "objects",  which  hides 
implementation,  software  layering,  or  finite  state  automations)  makes  the 
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design  of  a complicated  software  project  easier  and  more  manageable. 
Use  of  other  popular  modern  concepts  such  as  windows,  expert  systems, 
voice  recognition  and  touch  input  improves  the  man-machine  interface  by 
decreasing  operator  training  time  and  allows  him  to  more  naturally 
communicate  with  the  computer.  Future  workstations  should  be  easily 
reconfigurable,  have  a consistent  human -machine  communication  protocol, 
and  be  intelligent,  so  that  much  of  the  operator's  decision-making 
becomes  automated. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  reviews  previous  research  on  teleoperator  force  feedback 
and  reports  results  of  a testing  program  which  assessed  the  impact  of 
force  reflection  on  teleoperator  task  performance.  Force  reflection  is 
a type  of  force  feedback  in  which  the  forces  acting  on  the  remote  portion 
of  the  teleoperator  are  displayed  to  the  operator  by  back-driving  the 
master  controller.  The  testing  program  compared  three  force  reflection 
levels:  4 to  1 (four  units  of  force  on  the  slave  produce  one  unit  of 

force  at  the  master  controller),  1 to  1,  and  infinity  to  1 (no  force 
reflection).  Time  required  to  complete  tasks,  rate  of  occurrence  of 
errors,  the  maximum  force  applied  to  task  components,  and  variability 
in  forces  applied  to  components  during  completion  of  representative 
remote  handling  tasks  were  used  as  dependent  variables.  Operators 
exhibited  lower  error  rates,  lower  peak  forces,  and  more  consistent 
application  of  forces  using  force  reflection  than  they  did  without  it. 
These  data  support  the  hypothesis  that  force  reflection  provides  useful 
information  for  teleoperator  users. 

The  earlier  literature  and  the  results  of  the  experiment  are  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  their  implications  for  space-based  teleoperator 
systems.  The  discussion  describes  the  inpact  of  force  reflection  on 
task  completion  performance  and  task  strategies,  as  suggested  by  the 
literature.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  trade-offs  involved  in 
using  telerobot ic  systems  with  and  without  force  reflection.  Force- 
reflecting  systems  Eire  typically  more  expensive  (in  mass,  volume,  and 
price  per  unit),  but  they  reduce  mean  time  to  repair  and  may  be  safer 
to  use,  compared  to  systems  without  force  reflection. 


*Research  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Facilities,  Fuel  Cycle,  and 
Test  Programs,  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  under  Contract  No. 
it)E-AC05-840R21400  with  Martin  Marietta  Energy  Systems,  Inc. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  has  embarked 
on  an  extensive  national  project  to  establish  a permanent  human-occupied 
space  station  in  low  earth  orbit.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  signifi- 
cant levels  of  dexterous,  human-like  handling  tasks  must  be  accomplished 
during  orbit.  This  will  include  space  station  construction  and  planned 
and  unplanned  maintenance  on  space  station.  In  addition,  satellite  repair 
and  maintenance  will  be  done.  To  meet  the  need  for  sharply  increased 
levels  of  dexterous  handling  while  decreasing  the  hours  of  human  extra- 
vehicular activity  required,  NASA  plans  to  utilize  telerobotic  hardware 
on  the  space  station.  The  role  of  force  reflection  in  these  telerobotic 
systems  is  an  important  issue  for  developing  NASA  hardware. 

The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory's  (ORNL's)  Consolidated  Fuel 
Reprocessing  Program  (CFRP)  is  responsible  for  developing  systems  for 
reprocessing  nuclear  fuel.  This  effort  includes  development  of  advanced 
systems  for  remote  maintenance  of  process  equipment  developed  by  CFRP. 

The  CFRP  alphas is  is  on  teleoperator  systems  featuring  dexterous,  force- 
reflecting  servomanipulators , transporters  for  large-scale  movement, 
television  viewing  of  remote  sites,  and  human- in- the- loop  control. 
Significant  research  resources  have  been  used  by  the  CFRP  to  develop  and 
understanding  of  the  implications  of  force  reflection  for  performance  of 
teleoperators . 

Because  CFRP  systems  emphasize  human  control,  the  performance  of  the 
human  operator  is  important  for  overall  system  performance  and,  in  turn, 
for  mean  time  to  repair  and  plant  availability.  One  important  issue  in 
this  area  is  the  question  of  how  much  sensory  information  is  necessary 
for  efficient  performance  of  maintenance  tasks.  Monochromatic  tele- 
vision seems  to  be  a minimum  requirement;  enhancements  to  the  system 
(e.g.,  color,  increased  resolution,  and/or  stereoscopic  television)  may 
improve  task  performance  for  certain  classes  of  remote  handling  tasks. 1 
Supplementary  sensory  channels  (e.g.,  hearing  or  touch)  could  also  be 
provided . 

Force  feedback  may  be  one  important  supplementary  sensory  channel. 
Force  feedback  may  be  in  the  form  of  proportional  force  feedback  or  in 
the  form  of  force-distribution  feedback.  Force-distribution  feedback 
provides  a display  of  forces  which  matches  the  distribution  of  forces  on 
the  manipulator  (usually  the  manipulator  end-effector).  It  gives  users 
a sense  of  touch,  similar  to  human  tactition.  It  allows  perception  of 
shapes  and  textures  in  the  remote  area.  Proportional  force  feedback 
presents  the  operator  with  a display  of  force  which  is  proportional  to 
forces  on  the  teleoperator.  Force  reflection  is  a type  of  proportional 
force  feedback  in  which  forces  applied  by  the  slave  (remote)  portion  of 
a master/slave  teleoperator  are  displayed  to  the  operator  through  back- 
driving  the  master  controller.  The  user  feels  forces  through  the  action 
of  the  master  controller  on  the  teleoperator  master  handle.  Proportional 
force  feedback  gives  users  a sense  which  is  not  directly  analogous  to 
any  single  human  sense,  but  combines  elements  of  tactition  (touch)  with 
kinesthesia  (kinesthesia  is  the  sense  related  to  forces  exerted  by  the 
limbs  and  acting  on  them). 
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LITERATURE  REVIEW 


Four  studies  have  made  direct  comparisons  of  teleoperator  perfor- 
mance with  and  without  force  reflection.  D.  A.  Kugath3  found  some 
evidence  for  a beneficial  effect  of  force  reflection  on  teleoperator 
performance  (defined  as  task  time  and  collisions  with  equipment  in  the 
remote  area)  for  simple  tasks  with  a fairly  large-scale  manipulator  (a 
General  Electric  CAM  1400  with  12-  and  13-ft  booms),  but,  in  the  author's 
words,  "Not  enough  data  . . . [were]  taken  to  show  conclusively  that  the 
lack  of  force  feedback  was  detrimental."  For  the  large  manipulator 
employed,  removal  of  force  reflection  following  completion  of  a task 
several  times  with  force  reflection  led  to  high  rates  of  operator  errors 
and  seemed  to  cause  manipulator  instability.  Kugath  also  noticed  a 
change  in  the  style  of  operation  in  his  subjects  when  force  reflection 
was  removed.  Without  force  reflection,  users  seemed  to  execute  trajec- 
tories stepwise,  making  a movement  and  then  checking  manipulator  position 
before  making  another  input.  This  was  in  contrast  to  continuous  motions 
observed  with  force  reflection  and  seemed  to  lead  to  frequent  target 
overshoots . 

J.  W.  Hill1*  also  reported  data  which  seem  to  favor  force  reflection 
(performance  was  defined  as  time  required  to  complete  tasks),  but  his 
force  reflection  differences  are  confounded  with  differences  between  the 
manipulators  used  in  the  force  reflecting  and  non-force  reflecting  con- 
ditions. In  the  latter,  subjects  performed  a set  of  simple  tasks  with 
the  NASA/Ames  Arm,  a unilateral  system  with  an  exoskeletal  master 
controller  and  anthropomorphic  ( elbows-down ) stance.  In  the  force- 
reflecting  condition,  they  used  a Central  Research  Laboratories  (CRL) 
Model  H manipulator  system,  a mechanical  master-slave  manipulator  with  a 
"through- the-wall"  stance.  These  systems  seem  too  different  (kinemati- 
cally and  in  terms  of  performance)  to  be  directly  comparable,  and  indeed 
the  author  reports  that  the  Ames  Arm  typically  required  20%  longer  to 
complete  some  simple  movements. 

Hill  and  J.  K.  Salisbury,  Jr.,5  performed  an  experiment  that  com- 
pared a single  manipulator  system  (the  French-designed  MA-23)  with  and 
without  force  reflection  and  also  found  average  differences  favoring 
force  reflection  in  the  time  required  to  complete  tasks.  This  is  the 
most  rigorous  study  of  the  topic  to  date.  Unfortunately , the  design  of 
this  study  and  the  statistical  procedures  used  to  analyze  its  data  were 
flawed.  The  experiment  included  only  two  subjects;  they  were  adminis- 
tered force  reflection  conditions  in  reverse  order.  The  sample  size 
leaves  the  study  vulnerable  to  threats  to  validity  (for  a discussion  of 
threats  to  experimental  validity,  see  ref.  6)  from  treatment  by  subject 
interactions;  small  experimental  groups  increase  the  likelihood  that  the 
subjects  are  not  typical  of  the  population  as  a whole,  and  they  may  have 
an  atypical  reaction  to  the  conditions  of  the  experiment.  The  inversion 
of  treatment  administration  order  does  not  seem  adequate  protection 
against  treatment  by  practice  interaction.  In  experiments  that  make 
repeated  measurements  on  subjects,  the  comparison  between  conditions 
must  be  based  on  a within-subjects  difference.  In  other  words,  the 
performance  of  one  subject  with  force  reflection  should  be  compared  to 
his  own  performance  without  force  reflection.  The  total  difference 
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should  be  the  sum  of  these  within-subjects  differences.  When  the  treat- 
ment administration  order  is  reversed,  it  does  not  account  for  the 
wi thin-subject  effect  of  practice.  Averaging  across  subjects  (especially 
when  there  are  only  two)  will  not  remove  the  effect  because  individuals 
learn  at  different  rates  and  to  different  final  performance  levels. 
Furthermore,  the  data  analyses  used  in  the  study  were  not  appropriate. 

The  authors  used  a simple  factorial  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  model 
and  assumed  that  all  factors  in  the  model  were  fixed  factors.  With 
repeated  measurements  on  the  same  subjects,  this  is  not  appropriate.  A 
model  that  considered  subjects  to  be  a random  factor  (a  within-subjects 
model)  is  the  correct  one  in  this  case.  The  mean  square  ratio  (or  F 
test)  the  authors  used  for  the  test  of  the  main  effect  of  force  reflec- 
tion had  1 and  504  degrees  of  freedom  (D.F.);  it  had  the  mean  square  for 
the  force  reflection  effect  as  its  numerator  and  the  mean  square  for 
error  as  its  denominator.  The  appropriate  test  would  use  the  mean 
square  for  the  subject  by  force  reflection  condition  interaction  as  its 
denominator,  and  would  have  only  1 denominator  D.F.  The  results  of  the 
tests  used  by  the  authors  are  uninterpretable,  and  conclusions  based  on 
this  study  cannot  be  accepted  with  any  confidence. 

In  a more  recent  study,  data  collected  at  ORNL  in  the  course  of 
teleoperator  system  comparisons  failed  to  demonstrate  any  positive 
effect  of  force  reflection  on  the  performance  of  remote  handling  tasks.7 
The  differences  between  tasks  completed  with  and  without  force  reflec- 
tion using  two  different  teleoperator  systems  were  not  statistically 
significant,  although  on  average  users  required  longer  to  complete  tasks 
with  force  reflection  than  they  did  without  it.  However,  the  tasks  and 
procedures  used  in  that  experiment  were  not  designed  to  evaluate  force 
reflection  and  may  have  been  insensitive  to  its  effects.  The  ORNL  exper- 
iment compared  a wide  range  of  teleoperator  systems,  and  tasks  were 
designed  to  be  simple  enough  to  complete  with  relatively  low-dexterity 
systems.  Force  information  had  no  impact  on  efficiency  within  these 
simple  tasks. 

J.  C.  Bliss,  Hill,  and  B.  M.  Wilber2  studied  performance  of  tasks 
with  force-distribution  feedback.  These  authors  did  not  find  signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  rate  of  task  performance  with  and  without  force- 
distribution  feedback.  However,  the  quality  of  performance,  both  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  errors  and  failed  attempts  at  the  task  and  in 
terms  of  the  strategy  used  by  operators  was  different  between  the  force 
feedback  conditions.  These  authors  had  subjects  perform  a set  of  tasks 
with  and  without  force  feedback,  and  with  varying  degrees  of  occlusion 
of  the  camera  line  of  sight.  Without  the  force-distribution  feedback, 
there  were  no  differences  in  performance  when  operators  had  unobstructed 
views  of  the  task.  With  increasing  occlusion  of  the  camera  view,  the 
number  of  failed  attempts  to  grasp  and  operate  task  components  increased 
more  rapidly  for  users  without  force  feedback.  In  addition,  users  with- 
out force  feedback  made  more  attempts  to  grasp  components  and  were  less 
careful.  Users  with  force  feedback  tended  to  position  the  teleoperator 
more  carefully.  These  users  made  fewer  attempts  per  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  task,  but  because  they  were  more  careful  (and  more  precise) 
about  teleoperator  position,  their  attempts  tended  to  be  of  longer 
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duration . Although  there  were  no  differences  in  the  mean  time  to  complete 
the  tasks,  the  quality  of  performance  differed  between  force- feedback 
conditions.  Without  force  feedback,  users  made  frequent  imprecise  attempts 
to  grasp  and  operate  task  components;  users  with  force  feedback  made  fewer 
attempts,  and  their  attempts  were  more  precise  and  longer  in  duration. 

CONCLUSIONS  FROM  THE  LITERATURE 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  precise  conclusions  concerning  the  effect 
of  force  on  task  performance  from  the  studies  which  compared  teleoperator 
performance  with  and  without  it.  Ihe  results  of  these  studies  are  unin- 
terpretable because  of  their  methodological  inadequacies.  However, 
certain  hypotheses  may  be  stated  based  on  observations  from  this  litera- 
ture and  on  the  characteristics  of  humans  as  processors  of  information. 
First,  information  provided  by  force  reflection  can  be  unique,  or  it  can 
complement  information  available  through  other  sensory  channels.  For 
example,  an  operator  attempting  to  tighten  a bolt  to  a criterion  torque 
may  be  able  to  judge  when  the  bolt  reaches  this  torque  by  feeling  the 
reflection  of  resistance  to  turning.  Ihe  task  can  also  be  done  by 
viewing  the  dial  of  a torque  wrench.  When  force  reflection  provides 
information  that  complements  operators'  television  views  of  the  remote 
area,  operators  are  not  as  likely  to  attend  to  force  reflection  since 
humans  tend  to  favor  vision  over  the  other  senses.8  Force  reflection  is 
most  helpful  when  it  displays  information  that  other  senses  (particularly 
vision)  are  unable  to  provide  or  when  other  displays  are  difficult  to 
interpret.  Ihe  greatest  advantage  for  force  reflection  should  occur 
when  forces  applied  to  the  remote  area  are  important;  when  task  compo- 
nents require  guidance  or  assembly  in  areas  difficult  to  see  with 
television  cameras;  and  when  viewing  is  degraded  by  dust,  gases,  lens 
browning,  or  other  obscuration. 

Second,  there  appear  to  be  fundamental  differences  in  the  strategies 
employed  by  operators  with  and  without  force  reflection.  Kugath  reports 
stepwise  trajectory  inputs  without  force  reflection;  Bliss,  Hill,  and 
Wilber  report  different  approaches  to  grasping  task  components.  It 
seems  that  operators  without  force  reflection  perform  tasks  more  tenta- 
tively than  they  do  with  force  reflection.  Ihe  ability  to  detect  contact 
through  force  reflection  may  give  the  operators  a greater  feeling  of 
safety  during  operations.  It  may  also  allow  operators  to  moderate  force 
applied  to  task  components  as  they  work,  so  that  they  do  not  need  to 
avoid  contact. 

The  experiment  described  in  this  paper  was  concerned  with  the  hypoth- 
eses that  force  reflection  is  helpful  when  it  provides  information  that 
cannot  be  acquired  through  vision  and  when  forces  applied  to  tasks  are 
important.  Ihe  hypotheses  were  tested  in  a realistic  remote  maintenance 
simulation. 


METHODS 

Ihe  Remote  Operations  and  Maintenance  Development  (ROMD)  facility, 
which  is  located  at  the  ORNL,  was  the  site  of  the  experiment.  Ihe  ROMD 
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facility  ;ts  of  a high-bay  remote  handling  demonstration  area  filled 
with  protal  process  equipment  and  teleoperator  systems,  along  with 
a control  for  teleoperators  and  other  remotely  controlled  equipment. 
Stalled  options  of  the  RQMD  facility  may  be  found  in  refs.  9 and  10. 
The  CEIL  JAE-2  manipulator,  which  was  used  in  the  experiment,  is 
housed  in  facility.  The  CRL  M-2  has  a digital  control  system  that 
allows  so3  control  over  force-reflection  levels  and  which  provides 
a means  feck  switching  between  force  levels.  Details  of  the  CEL 
M-2  and  ittrol  system  may  be  found  in  ref.  11.  In  this  experiment, 
operators  the  M-2  with  4 to  1 (four  units  of  force  at  the  slave 
produces  ait  of  force  at  the  master  controller)  force  ratio,  1 to  1 
force  ratiid  without  force  reflection. 

Four  5 were  included  in  the  testing.  The  tasks  were  represent- 
ative of  cal  plant  remote  maintenance  tasks  requiring  dexterity  to 
complete,  ire  1 is  a photograph  of  the  tasks  and  task  framework. 

The  task  f.vork  is  mounted  on  a force- torque  table.  Task  1 consisted 
of  assembl; two  pairs  of  electrical  connectors.  Two  sockets  were 
mounted  on’ of  a plate  attached  to  the  top  of  the  task  framework,  and 
two  more  weounted  underneath  the  top  plate.  To  start  the  task,  the 
connectors  5 placed  on  top  of  the  task  framework.  The  operators 
picked  up  tonnectors  and  plugged  the  ends  into  the  sockets.  After 
inserting  sfour  connectors,  the  operators  unplugged  the  connectors 
and  replaceiem  on  top  of  the  task  framework. 

Task  2isisted  of  a peg-in-hole  task  mounted  within  the  task 
framework.  ? hole  was  mounted  at  a 15°  elevation  and  was  offset  to 
the  left  15xm  the  sagittal  plane  of  the  task  framework.  The  high 
end  was  clot  to  the  teleoperator  package  and  canted  toward  the  left 
side  ( facinne  task  framework)  of  the  package.  The  task  was  started 
with  the  peglly  inserted  in  the  hole.  Operators  removed  the  peg, 
touched  the sk  framework  with  the  end  of  the  peg,  and  reinserted  it. 

Task  3 isisted  of  a pair  of  stainless-steel  tubes  with  Swagelock- 
type  tubing  -.tings.  One  pair  of  fittings  was  mounted  on  vertical 
plates  on  thcop  of  the  task  framework.  These  plates  were  mounted  45° 
to  the  sagitL  plane  of  the  task  framework  and  90°  to  each  other . The 
other  pair  ofittings  was  mounted  on  a plate  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  framewor]  The  plate  on  the  side  of  the  framework  was  tilted  30°  to 
the  horizonti baseplate  and  30°  to  the  vertical  side  of  the  task  frame- 
work. The  fi^t  (closest  the  teleoperator  when  it  is  in  position  to 
perform  the  tsks)  and  outside  (farthest  from  the  framework)  edges  of 
this  plate  we  lower  than  the  back  and  inside  edges.  Tb  begin  the 
task,  the  juror  tubes  were  placed  on  top  of  the  task  framework.  The 
operators  piejd  up  the  jumper  tubes,  inserted  the  ends  in  the  appro- 
priate socket;  and  tightened  the  tubing  fittings  with  a wrench.  The 
wrench  was  plied  on  the  top  of  the  task  framework  at  the  beginning  of 
the  task. 

Task  4 oosisted  of  a 3/4-in.  nut  welded  to  the  plate  on  top  of  the 
task  frameworiand  an  accompanying  3/4-in. -diam,  3-in. -long  bolt.  Opera- 
tors screwed  tie  bolt  into  the  nut  to  a criterion  depth.  At  the  start 
of  the  task,  tae  bolt  was  placed  on  top  of  the  task  framework  near  the 
vertical  plate  to  which  the  nut  was  attached.  The  operators  picked  up 
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the  bolt,  positioned  it  in  the  nut,  and  rotated  it  until  it  engaged  the 
nut.  The  operators  continued  rotating  the  bolt  until  the  criterion 
depth  was  reached.  A light  mounted  on  the  task  framework  above  the  nut 
indicated  when  the  criterion  depth  was  reached. 

Six  qualified  (according  to  standard  ROMD  facility  training  proce- 
dures) teleoperator  users  participated  in  the  experiment.  Every  operator 
completed  1.5  h of  practice  prior  to  the  start  of  testing,  0.5  h with 
each  force-reflection  level.  After  the  practice  sessions,  each  operator 
completed  15  testing  sessions.  A testing  session  consisted  of  six  trials, 
two  each  with  three  experimental  tasks  (electrical  connectors,  peg- in-hole, 
and  tubing  jumpers  tasks).  Within  sessions,  task  were  administered  in 
random  order  under  the  constraints  that  no  task  would  be  completed  consec- 
utively and  no  task  would  be  repeated  before  each  task  had  been  done  once. 
Six  of  the  15  total  sessions  also  included  one  repetition  of  the  bolt 
threading  task.  A rest  period  of  at  least  1 h between  consecutive  sessions 
for  one  operator  was  required,  and  no  more  than  96  h were  allowed  to  elapse 
between  testing  sessions  for  an  operator.  These  restrictions  prevented 
operators  from  becoming  overly  fatigued  or  out  of  practice. 

Television  views  were  restricted  to  those  available  from  cameras  on 
board  the  M-2  package  (see  refs.  9 and  10).  Two  cameras  were  set  up  to 
give  views  from  approximately  45°  to  either  side  of  the  tasks  (outboard 
of  the  sagittal  plane  of  the  teleoperator).  Operators  were  allowed  to 
use  either  of  these  views  and/or  a camera  view  from  between  the  teleoper- 
ator arms.  Operators  were  not  allowed  to  see  views  from  cameras  other 
than  those  onboard  the  M-2  package  during  trials,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  change  the  aiming,  magnification,  or  position  of  cameras. 

Three  categories  of  dependent  variables  were  recorded.  The  rate  of 
task  performance  was  measured  by  recording  the  time  in  seconds  required 
to  complete  tasks,  the  quality  of  task  performance  was  measured  by 
recording  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  each  of  18  different  types  of 
errors,  and  the  effect  of  the  teleoperator  on  the  remote  area  was 
measured  by  recording  the  forces  applied  to  task  components . This 
multimethod  approach  to  performance  quantification  avoids  bias  which 
may  result  from  defining  performance  as  only  one  variable.  Data  were 
recorded  using  a Hewlett-Packard  9236  computer  programmed  in  Multi-FORTH 
to  scan  21  channels  of  A/D  information  and  store  the  data  on  a hard 
disk/ streaming  tape  drive  system.  Errors  included  18  items  such  as 
collisions,  dropping  grasped  items,  items  slipping  in  the  grasp  of  the 
teleoperator,  collisions,  damage  to  teleoperator  or  task.  A complete 
list  may  be  found  in  ref.  7.  Forces,  torques,  velocity  of  each  joint  of 
the  right-hand  slave,  and  motor  currents  of  selected  joints  were  recorded 
20  times  per  second.  Force  and  torque  data  were  provided  by  the  load 
table  on  which  the  tasks  were  mounted.  These  data  were  later  reduced  to 
resolved  force  and  torque  values  for  each  data  point.  Preliminary 
analysis  of  force  and  torque  data  revealed  that  the  correlation  between 
these  variables  was  high  (for  average  force  and  average  torque,  r = 

0.78;  for  maximum  force  and  maximum  torque,  r = 0.82)  and  the  averages 
and  standard  deviations  of  the  two  variables  were  similar  (average  force  = 
5.23,  standard  deviation  = 2.58;  average  torque  = 4.76,  standard  deviation 
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2.11).  These  variables  seemed  to  be  measuring  the  same  dimension  of 
performance,  so  the  torque  data  were  not  included  in  the  statistical 
analyses . 


RESULTS 

Ibis  paper  will  concentrate  on  the  results  of  analyses  conducted  on 
the  time  required  to  complete  each  task  (converted  to  its  logarithm  to 
base  10),  the  rate  (per  minute)  of  errors,  the  maximum  force  exerted, 
and  the  force  variance  within  each  task  repetition.  The  last  variable 
is  a measure  of  the  consistency  with  which  operators  apply  forces  in  the 
remote  area.  High  scores  indicate  inconsistency  in  force  application, 
and  low  scores  indicate  uniform  use  of  force  throughout  a task  repetition. 

The  dependent  variables  were  submitted  to  repeated-measures  multi- 
variate analysis  of  variance.12  Separate  analyses  were  performed  for 
each  task.  Details  of  the  statistical  analyses  may  be  found  in  ref.  13. 
This  paper  will  sunmarize  results  of  the  comparison  between  force  reflec- 
tion levels.  In  the  sections  to  follow,  significant  effects  of  force 
reflection  will  be  described  but  details  of  the  tests  will  not  be  reported. 
The  significance  level  of  F tests  (the  statistic  calculated  by  MANOVA 
anri  ANOVA)  in  the  analysis  was  alpha  <0.05  (alpha  is  the  probability  of 
making  a mistake  in  declaring  two  averages  different).  Figures  2,  3,  4, 
and  5 illustrate  the  averages  of  each  variable  for  the  task  and  force 
level  combinations. 

ELECTRICAL  CONNECTOR  TASK 

The  MANOVA  found  a significant  overall  inpact  of  force  reflection 
for  the  electrical  connector  task.  The  AITOVA  found  this  effect  to  be 
significant  for  the  maximum  force  and  force  variance  variables.  Opera- 
tors had  higher  peak  forces  and  larger  variance  in  forces  without  force 
reflection  than  they  did  with  it.  There  was  not  a significant  difference 
between  4:1  and  1:1  levels,  although  on  average  both  variables  were  lower 
than  in  the  nonforce  condition. 

The  test  for  time  to  complete  was  very  close  to  significance,  with 
F reaching  the  0.06  alpha  level.  On  average,  operators  completed  this 
task  in  less  time  with  4:1  than  with  either  other  level. 

PEG-IN-HOLE  TASK 

The  MANOVA  found  a significant  overall  inpact  of  force  reflection 
for  the  peg- in-hole  task.  The  ANOVA  found  this  effect  to  be  significant 
for  the  error  rate,  maximum  force,  and  force  variance  variables.  Opera- 
tors had  higher  error  rates,  higher  peak  forces,  and  larger  variance  in 
forces  without  force  reflection  than  they  did  with  it.  There  was  not 
a significant  difference  between  4:1  and  1:1  levels. 

TUBING  JUMPERS  TASK 

The  MANOVA  found  a significant  overall  inpact  of  force  reflection 
for  the  tubing  jumpers  task.  The  ANOVA  found  this  effect  to  be  signif- 
icant for  the  error  rate,  maximum  force,  and  force  variance  variables. 
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Operators  had  higher  error  rates,  higher  peak  forces,  and  larger  variance 
in  forces  without  force  reflection  than  they  did  with  it.  There  was  not 
a significant  difference  between  4:1  and  1:1  levels. 

The  test  for  time  to  complete  was  very  close  to  significance,  with 
F reaching  the  0.07  alpha  level.  On  average,  operators  completed  this 
task  in  less  time  with  4:1  than  with  either  other  level. 

BOLT-THREADING  TASK 

The  MANOVA  found  a significant  overall  impact  of  force  reflection 
for  the  bolt- threading  task.  The  ANOVA  found  this  effect  to  be  signifi- 
cant for  the  maximum  force  and  force  variance  variables.  Operators  had 
higher  peak  forces  and  larger  variance  in  forces  without  force  reflection 
than  they  did  with  it.  There  was  not  a significant  difference  between 
4:1  and  1:1  levels. 

OPERATOR  FATIGUE 

Force  reflection  adds  to  the  friction  and  inertia  experienced  by 
operators  using  teleoperators.  Therefore,  it  can  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  teleoperator  ease  of  use.  This  could  lead  to  greater  operator  fatigue 
while  using  force  reflection,  particularly  if  friction  and  inertia  are 
high.  However,  comparison  of  performance  of  tasks  the  first  and  second 
time  within  testing  sessions  found  no  evidence  of  greater  operator  fatigue 
associated  with  force  reflection  in  these  data.  This  may  result  from  to 
the  low  friction  and  inertia  characteristic  of  the  M-2  manipulator. 

CONCLUSIONS 

These  data  support  the  hypothesis  that  force  reflection  can  be 
beneficial  for  operators  performing  remote  handling  tasks,  when  the 
information  it  provides  has  no  visual  analog  (operators  were  unable  to 
gauge  deflection  or  other  signs  of  force  in  this  experiment).  It  can  be 
particularly  useful  when  forces  in  the  remote  area  must  be  controlled. 

In  general,  force  reflection  allowed  operators  to  complete  the  tasks  in 
this  experiment  with  greater  efficiency  than  they  did  without  force 
reflection.  The  time  required  to  conplete  tasks  was  not  significantly 
reduced  by  force  reflection  (the  results  are  affected  by  an  operator  by 
force  reflection  condition  interaction),  but  for  two  of  the  four  tasks 
the  presence  of  force  reflection  led  to  significantly  lower  error  rates. 
For  all  four  tasks,  force  reflection  allowed  the  operators  to  reduce 
peak  forces  applied  to  task  components  and  to  be  more  consistent  in  the 
application  of  forces.  Even  if  there  is  no  difference  in  task  comple- 
tion time,  maintenance  campaigns  conducted  with  force  reflection  can  be 
expected  to  be  completed  more  quickly  than  those  conducted  without  it. 
Operators  are  less  likely  to  cause  damage  to  equipment  during  mainte- 
nance with  force  reflection  because  they  are  better  able  to  control 
forces.  In  addition,  operators  using  force  reflection  commit  errors  at 
a lower  rate.  These  findings  are  especially  important  for  teleoperation 
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in  space.  Control  of  exerted  forces  will  be  much  more  important  in  space- 
based  remote  operations  because  of  the  presence  of  fragile  equipment  and 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  unwanted  dynamic  effects.  In  addition,  operator 
errors  in  space  will  be  more  difficult  to  recover  from  than  in  terrestrial 
applications . 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  results  presented  in  this  paper  represent 
the  performance  of  experienced  operators  performing  familiar  tasks.  These 
data  do  not  address  the  possible  inpact  of  force  reflection  on  novice 
operators  or  on  experienced  operators  performing  novel  tasks.  It  may  be 
postulated  that  force  reflection  will  be  beneficial  under  these  conditions 
as  well,  but  there  are  no  data  to  support  that  hypothesis  at  this  time. 
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for  Space  Based  Telerobotic  Control 
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ABSTRACT 

Telerobotic  control  for  space  based  assembly  and  servicing  tasks  presents  many 
unique  problems  in  system  design.  Traditional  force  reflection  teleoperation 
schemes  are  not  well  suited  to  this  new  application,  and  the  relatively  new 
approaches  to  compliance  control  via  computer  algorithms  have  yet  to  see  significant 
testing  and  comparison.  These  observations  are  discussed  in  detail,  as  well  as  the 
concerns  they  raise  for  imminent  design  and  testing  of  space  robotic  systems. 

As  an  example  of  the  detailed  technical  work  yet  to  be  done  before  such  systems  can 
be  specified,  a particular  approach  to  providing  manipulator  compliance  is  examined 
experimentally  and  through  modeling  and  analysis.  This  yields  some  initial  insight 
into  the  limitations  and  design  trade-offs  for  this  class  of  manipulator  control 
schemes.  Implications  of  this  investigation  for  space  based  telerobots  are  discussed 
in  detail. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


Although  there  has  been  an  intense  amount  of  activity  in  the  area  of  control  system 
design  for  robotic  manipulator  systems  over  the  past  ten  years,  little  has  surfaced  in 
the  way  of  a unified  body  of  theory  that  can  be  readily  applied  for  a given 
application.  For  example,  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  in  the  area  of  nonlinear 
systems  theory  has  failed  to  produce  general  techniques  for  control  system  design 
that  clearly  outperform  conventional  independent  joint  control  techniques.  In  a 
similar  vein,  the  work  in  the  area  of  compliant  control  systems  has  failed  to  produce 
a consensus  on  a method  for  control  when  environmental  interaction  is  required.  All 
of  these  problems  are  further  compounded  when  system  requirements  dictate  the 
need  for  both  teleoperator  and  autonomous  operational  modes.  Unfortunately,  some 
solid  answers  and  directions  are  required  now  since  both  NASA  and  the  DOD  are 
ready  to  embark  on  major  system  developments. 

Our  research  and  development  work  at  Martin  Marietta  has  focussed  on  a 
hierarchical  approach  to  the  development  of  robotic  control  systems.  A general  task 
breakdown  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  While  research  continues  in  the  area  of  nonlinear 
control  methods,  we  have  nonetheless  been  able  to  implement  reliable  compliant 
control  structures  that  have  demonstrated  a great  deal  of  promise.  This  has,  in  turn, 
allowed  work  to  proceed  in  both  teleoperation  and  autonomous  coordinated  dual  arm 
control  structures.  The  benefits  of  this  approach  are  twofold.  First,  it  has  forced  us 
to  make  maximum  usage  of  existing  theory  to  develop  an  overall  control  structure 
that  supports  both  autonomous  and  teleoperated  operations  for  both  single  and  dual 
arm  systems.  Secondly,  it  has  consistently  forced  the  issue  of  hardware 
implementation.  As  a result,  all  key  aspects  of  system  performance  have  been 
demonstrated  on  a dual  arm  laboratory  testbed. 
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Figure  1.  Overall  manipulator  control  block  diagram. 
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This  paper  focusses  on  the  heart  of  our  system-single  arm  compliant  control 
strategies.  The  control  structure  to  be  described  in  detail  in  the  following  sections 
relies  on  independent  joint  level  control  but  allows  specification  of  the  dynamic 
impedance  of  the  manipulator  in  any  specific  reference  frame.  We  view  this 
structure  as  both  a reasonable  compliant  controller  baseline  and  a tool  for  more 
advanced  studies.  In  particular,  we  present  some  detailed  results  on  the  modeling, 
analysis,  and  limitations  of  this  approach  to  providing  compliance  for 
manipulator/task  interactions. 

2.  BACKGROUND  AND  MOTIVATION 

Although  advancements  in  artificial  intelligence  and  computer  vision  promise  fully 
autonomous  robotic  servicing  in  the  future,  near  term  space  servicing  systems,  such 
as  the  flight  telerobotic  servicer  (FTS),  will  be  primarily  teleoperated  systems. 
Because  these  space  servicing  systems  will  be  manually  operated  by  a remote 
operator,  small  errors  in  aligning  the  telerobot  with  the  worksite  are  almost 
unavoidable.  As  shown  in  an  experimental  module  removal  task  presented  later  in 
this  paper,  these  small  errors  in  alignment  and  positioning  can  impart  large  forces 
upon  the  worksite,  depending  upon  both  the  environmental  and  manipulator 
stiffnesses.  Clearly,  a key  aspect  of  these  systems  will  be  the  control  of  these 
environmental  interaction  forces. 

Both  nuclear  and  underwater  teleoperation  systems  have  extensively  utilized  the 
technique  of  bilateral  force  reflection  or,  simply,  force  reflection  to  control 
interaction  forces.  This  technique  provides  force  information  to  the  operator  by 
backdriving  motors  on  the  master  arm  with  signals  proportional  to  sensed  forces. 
Because  the  master  arm  controls  the  position  of  the  telerobot's  manipulators, 
backdriving  the  master  arm  modifies  the  postion  command  to  the  manipulators. 
Thus,  the  dynamics  of  the  teleoperator  system  using  this  force  reflection  scheme  are 
determined  by  the  characteristics  of  the  hand  controller/human  arm  combination.  By 
using  this  scheme,  teleoperation  task  completion  times  have  been  shown  to  be 
reduced  by  up  to  40%  [1], 

There  are  substantial  differences  between  these  teleoperation  systems  and  those 
envisioned  for  space  teleoperation.  Because  space  telerobotic  servicing  systems  will 
be  all  electric,  the  damping  inherent  in  hydraulic  systems,  which  helps  stabilize 
them,  will  not  be  available.  Size  and  weight  constraints,  as  well  as  scaling 
problems,  will  preclude  the  use  of  replica  master  controllers  in  space.  The  resulting 
D/A  and  A/D  conversions  and  kinematic  mapping  calculations  needed  for  digital 
control  of  the  telerobot  can  introduce  significant  time  delay  into  the  system.  Finally, 
the  communications  link  may  have  minimal  bandwidth  resulting  in  a slowly  sampled 
system  controlled  by  a low  bandwidth  controller.  Because  all  of  these  factors  are 
expected  to  adversely  affect  system  performance,  review  of  the  traditional 
teleoperator  control  techniques  is  warranted  to  assess  their  applicability  to  space 
telerobotics. 

One  alternative  method  of  providing  telerobot  compliance  can  be  realized  by 
replacing  the  dynamics  of  the  force  reflection  hand  controller  with  a digital  filter.  In 
other  words,  the  measured  contact  forces  can  be  processed  through  a digital  filter  to 
provide  the  desired  dynamic  relation  between  experienced  forces  and  manipulator 
motion  commands.  Because  this  control  scheme  effectively  modifies  the  mechanical 
impedances  of  the  manipulator  according  to  the  parameters  of  this  digital  filter,  it  is 
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known  in  the  robot  control  literature  as  impedance  control  or  force  control  [2,3]. 
Using  this  scheme,  the  stiffness,  damping  and  inertia  parameters,  or  mechanical 
impedance,  can  be  programmed  to  vary  the  dynamic  characteristics  of  the  telerobot 
system.  In  particular,  the  filter  parameters  can  be  programmed  so  that  the  impedance 
controller  has  approximately  the  same  closed  loop  dynamics  as  the  bilateral  force 
reflection  controller.  It  is  this  equivalence  between  the  two  controllers  that  we  wish 
to  exploit  to  further  understand  the  control  of  environmental  interaction  forces  for 
telerobots. 

PRACTICAL  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  robotic  laboratory  facilities  used  to  examine  these  two  telerobot  force  control 
schemes  at  Martin  Marietta  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  Cincinnati-Milacron  T-^-726 
industrial  robots  are  essentially  position-control  devices,  servoing  about  a given 
reference  position.  The  operator  can  modify  the  reference  position  by  moving  a 
compact,  6-DOF  hand  controller,  which  has  the  capability  for  force  feedback. 
Because  the  hand  controller  has  only  ± 1 inch  travel  in  the  three  translational  degrees 
of  freedom  and  only  ± 30  degrees  travel  in  the  three  rotational  degrees  of  freedom,  it 
must  be  indexed  or  "racheted"  to  produce  large  changes  in  the  robot's  position. 
Each  robot  has  a 6-DOF  force-torque  sensor  attached  to  the  mounting  plate  of  the 
gripper.  The  force  information  from  this  sensor  can  be  used  to  drive  the  force 
feedback  motors  on  the  hand  controller  thereby  providing  bilateral  force  reflection, 
or  can  be  used  as  inputs  to  the  impedance  filter  whose  outputs  are  used  to  modify  the 
robot’s  reference  position  directly. 
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Figure  2.  Martin  Marietta  telerobotic  research  facilities. 
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To  compare  these  two  control  techniques,  a module  removal  task  was  chosen  as 
representative  of  spacecraft  servicing.  In  the  laboratory,  this  task  is  simulated  by  a 
task  panel  drawer  that  slides  along  an  axis,  xp,  perpendicular  to  the  task  panel's 
face.  To  demonstrate  the  performance  in  compensating  for  small  misalignments,  the 
task  panel  is  set  up  so  that  the 

task  panel's  coordinate  system  must  be  rotated  by  an  angle  0 to  align  the  task  panel’s 
Xp  axis  with  the  robot's  x coordinate  axis,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  This  angle  is  only 
^degrees,  so  it  is  difficult,  at  best,  for  the  operator  to  determine  that  any 
misalignment  exists.  To  perform  the  task  successfully,  the  operator  must  command 
the  manipulator  to  grasp  the  handle  on  the  drawer,  pull  the  drawer  out  to  its  full 
extension,  hold  it  at  that  point  for  10  to  15  seconds,  and  then  push  the  drawer 
closed.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  hand  controller  must  be  racheted  to  move  the 
manipulator  from  the  initial  grasp  point  to  tthe  maximum  x displacement,  which  is 
about  10  inches.  Because  of  this  racheting  action,  the  position  profile  in  the  x 
direction  is  expected  to  be  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  manipulator  and  the 
environment  are  assumed  to  have  stiffnesses  and  Ke,  respectively  in  the 
directions  of  interest.  Therefore,  as  the  minipulator  is  given  a commanded  position 
trajectory  to  pull  the  drawer  along  the  manipulator's  x axis,  the  misalignment  angle  0 
will  produce  a static  force  in  the  y direction  of 
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where  D is  the  distance  measured  along  the  x axis  from  the  initial  grasp  point.  The 
expected  force  profile  in  the  y direction  is  also  given  in  Figure  3. 
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Figure  3.  Misaligned  module  removal  task. 
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Three  independent  trials  were  made  using  this  experimental  setup.  In  the  first  trial, 
the  force  information  was  not  used  in  any  way  so  the  operator  had  only  visual 
information  to  perform  the  required  task.  In  the  second  trial,  the  technique  of 
bilateral  force  reflection  was  used  to  drive  the  motors  on  the  hand  controller 
proportionally  to  the  sensed  forces.  In  the  third  trial,  the  force  information  was  used 
as  input  to  an  impedance  filter,  and  the  output  of  this  filter  was  used  to  modify  the 
position  references.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  shown  in  Figure  4. 


x-Pull,  4-Deg  Misalignment 


Figure  4.  Misaligned  task  experimental  results . 

Because  the  manipulator  itself  is  very  stiff,  the  y position  in  the  first  trial  is  nearly 
constant.  As  a result,  the  task  panel  drawer  must  comply  to  compensate  for  the 
misalignment.  The  experimental  parameters  produce  a steady  state  force  in  the  y 
direction  of  more  than  5 lbs  at  the  maximum  displacement.  This  force  level  is 
certainly  more  than  is  desirable.  If  this  force  level  could  be  reduced  by  an  order  of 
magnitude  by  using  some  form  of  compliant  control,  the  performance  of  this  simple 
task  would  be  much  more  acceptable. 

The  results  of  the  second  trial  with  force  reflection  were  somewhat  unexpected.  By 
making  the  operator  conscious  of  the  force  in  the  y direction,  the  operator  is  able  to 
compensate  for  the  forces  by  moving  the  hand  controller  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
the  sensed  force.  The  steady  state  force  in  the  y direciton  is  reduced  to  less  than  1 lb 
by  using  the  force  information  in  this  way.  However,  the  oscillations  occurring  in 
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the  force  profile  at  approximately  15  seconds  into  the  trial  produced  forces 
equivalent  to  those  observed  in  the  first  trial.  These  oscillations  reflect  the  difficulty 
an  operator  has  in  stabilzing  the  system.  A similar  oscillation  was  observed  in  the  y 
position  profile.  The  only  time  delay  in  the  system  results  from  the  computational 
requirements  for  the  digital  controller,  so  no  stability  problems  were  anticipated  due 
to  time  delay.  An  initial  response  to  these  oscillations  is  to  decrease  the  gain  in  the 
force  reflection,  but  the  operator  loses  "feel"  for  the  task  when  this  gain  is  reduced. 
Clearly  there  are  additional  dynamics  in  this  system  that  need  to  be  better 
understood. 

In  the  third  trial,  the  impedance  control  structure  is  seen  to  be  as  effective  as  the 
force  reflection  controller  in  reducing  interaction  forces.  However,  the  impedance 
controller  does  not  exhibit  the  oscillatory  tendancies  of  the  force  reflection  controller. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  in  estimating  the  stiffness/damping  parameters  for  the  force 
reflection  hand  controller/human  operator  system,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  choose 
parameters  for  the  impedance  controller  to  precisely  emulate  the  dynamics  of  the 
hand  controller.  Instead,  the  impedance  control  parameters  were  selected  to  make 
tthe  system  fairly  compliant,  but  viscous  enough  to  maintain  stability.  Oscillatory 
behavior  was  observed  when  the  stiffness  and/or  damping  parameters  in  the  filter 
were  chosen  to  be  to  low.  In  fact,  some  combinations  of  impedance  control 
parameters  were  seen  to  produce  an  oscillatory  system  with  oscillations  that  were 
growing  with  time. 

The  similarity  in  performance  between  these  two  force  control  methods  suggests 
further  similarities  in  their  dynamic  models.  In  both  cases,  oscillatory  behavior  has 
been  observed  with  certain  parameters.  Furthermore,  this  oscillatory  behavior  can 
be  modified  to  produce  acceptable  system  behavior  by  altering  parameters  within 
either  controller.  In  the  force  reflection  control  system,  the  operator  has  difficulty 
stabilizing  the  system,  even  with  small  time  delays.  While  in  contact  with  rigid 
objects,  this  form  of  compliant  control  requires  intense  concentration  and  a fair 
amount  of  physical  effort.  The  operator  is  able  to  stabilize  the  system  by  exerting 
more  force  on  the  hand  controller  to  stop  the  oscillations.  He  is  essentially 
modifying  the  dynamics  of  the  force  reflection  controller  to  stabilize  the  system.  He 
is  certainly  adding  more  stiffness  to  the  system  by  exerting  force  on  the  hand 
controller,  but  our  understandings  of  physical  systems  tell  us  that  damping  is  also 
needed  to  damp  out  these  oscillations.  Similarly  in  the  impedance  control  case,  we 
have  found  that  making  the  coefficient  on  the  filter's  damping  term  larger  tends  to 
stabilize  the  system.  The  trend  observed  by  adding  to  the  stiffness  term  is  less  clear, 
but  it  is  clear  that  when  the  manipulator  is  stiffer  than  the  environment  there  is  no 
stability  problem  (although  the  manipulator  will  not  comply  in  response  to  force 
inputs).  Intuition  also  tells  us  that  this  situation  is  aggravated  by  adding  time  delay 
into  the  system. 

3.  MODELING  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  behavior  of  the  bilateral  force  reflection  and  the  impedance  control  observed  in 
experimental  tests  was  perplexing,  since  the  prevalent  theory  behind  the 
implementation  did  not  suggest  that  stability  could  be  a problem.  However,  the  data 
suggested  that  the  system  could  become  unstable  for  certain  combinations  of 
programmed  impedance  and  environmental  conditions,  or  when  the  human  operator 
was  not  "stiff'  enough.  This  situation  raised  some  important  questions.  Is  the 
anamolous  behavior  inherent  in  the  basic  control  technique,  the  implementation,  or 
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both?  Axe  there  "safe  areas"  of  operation  which  can  be  designed  around?  Are  there 
other  control  techniques  which  are  more  suitable? 

To  gain  a deeper  understanding  of  the  problem,  a detailed  investigation  was  initiated. 
The  goals  were  to  first  understand  the  essential  cause  of  the  observed  behavior,  and 
then  to  build  on  this  insight  using  more  detailed  models  and  more  thorough 
experimental  verification.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  describes  the  results  obtained 
in  the  first  phase  of  this  investigation.  The  second  phase  is  the  subject  of  ongoing 
research. 

Analysis  of  the  observed  behavior  may  seem  a complex  problem  at  first.  The 
interaction  of  a six  DOF  robot  with  a task  containing  the  various  dynamics  of  the 
human  and  hand  controller  is  a complex  process  indeed.  A full  dynamic  model  of 
this  system  would  contain  far  too  many  parameters  to  lend  any  insight  into  its 
behavior.  Such  an  approach  is  the  undoing  of  many  proposed  manipulator  control 
schemes  in  the  literature-the  essential  benefits  are  masked  by  unjustified  complexity/ 

The  approach  taken  here,  in  contrast,  seeks  to  discover  the  most  fundamental  models 
which  can  predict  the  observed  behavior.  Both  the  force  reflection  teleoperation  and 
impedance  control  are  considered  using  a single  dynamic  model.  In  either  case, 
they  act  to  process  sensed  forces  and  provide  manipulator  position  commands.  In 
the  impedance  control  case,  the  position  commands  are  related  to  the  forces  by  a 
programmed  filter.  In  the  teleoperation  case,  the  force/position  relation  is  governed 
by  die  dynamics  of  the  hand  controller,  human  hand  and  arm.  At  the  simplest  level, 
both  systems  have  the  same  model  structure:  a spring/damper/inertia  combination. 
With  respect  to  dynamic  performance,  these  systems  are  essentially  the  same.  We 
will  refer  to  both  cases  as  a compliance  control  system  in  the  following  discussion. 

Since  the  performance  objective  can  be  thought  of  as  assuring  some  desired  behavior 
in  each  cartesian  axis,  including  rotations  about  these  axes,  it  would  seem  that 
satisfactory  behavior  in  each  axis  would  be  a necessary  condition  for  acceptable 
behavior  overall.  This  intuitive  principle  provides  motivation  for  the  simple 
modeling  and  analysis  below,  where  a single  cartesian  axis  model  is  investigated  in 
detail.  To  indicate  the  validity  of  the  results  obtained,  experimental  results  of  a full 
six  DOF  implementation  along  one  axis  are  compared  with  the  analysis.  While 
experimental  error  prevented  verifying  exact  correspondance,  the  trends  predicted  by 
the  analysis  were  clearly  verified  by  the  hardware  data.  This  experimental  test  is 
also  discussed  in  detail  below. 

Before  describing  the  details  of  the  analytical  results,  it  may  be  helpful  to  place  the 
approach  in  context  with  others  from  the  control  literature.  There  seem  to  be  two 
main  approaches  to  specifying  objectives  for  the  control  scheme.  The  first  considers 
specific  objectives  on  either  position  or  force  in  a particular  cartesian  direction. 
Typical  goals  are  zero  steady  state  error  in  these  individual  quantities,  or  to  minimize 
these  errors  in  other  senses.  The  basis  of  this  approach  relies  on  a separation  of  the 
six  axes  into  "force  control"  and  "position  control"  axes,  which  depend  on  the 
particular  geometry  of  each  task  [4,5].  This  approach  is  often  called  the  "hybrid" 
control  technique. 
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The  second  main  approach  considers  the  control  objective  to  be  a constraint  on 
position  and  force  in  each  cartesian  direction.  This  constraint  is  often  expressed  as  a 
desired  mechanical  impedance  [2,6].  For  example  the  constraint 


F=Kx  + B^-+  jii 
* d.2 


would  cause  the  robot  and  effector  to  behave  as  a spring  of  stiffness  K,  a damper  of 
damping  B,  and  an  inertia  of  value  J.  The  resulting  impedance  is  expressed  as 


Z = K + Bs  + Js2 


where  s is  the  Laplace  derivative  operator.  Actually,  this  view  contains  the  hybrid 
approach  as  a special  case,  since  small  position  errors  are  achieved  by  large 
stiffnesses,  and  force  error  zeroing  can  be  achieved  by  zero  stiffness  and  non- zero 
damping  or  inertia.  For  the  case  of  teleoperation  with  force  reflection,  the  human 
operator  cannot  provide  wide  ranges  of  impedances  simultaneously  in  various 
directions,  due  to  coupling  in  the  arm  and  hand.  Hence,  this  is  more  of  an 
impedance  control  technique  rather  than  a hybrid  approach. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  different  methods  is  the  particular  way  the 
objective  is  implemented  via  feedback  control.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  confusing 
issue  in  the  field.  We  consider  the  impedance  objective  to  have  two  main 
implementations.  The  first  seeks  to  measure  the  cartesian  position  and  orientation  of 
the  robot  end  effector,  then  command  joint  torques  to  supply  the  desired  force 
according  to  the  impedance  constraint  [2,5,6].  This  is  termed  "torque  based" 
impedance  control,  since  the  robot  commands  are  in  the  form  of  torque.  The  second 
approach  measures  end  effector  forces  and  commands  the  robot  cartesian  position, 
again  according  the  impedance  objective.  This  is  the  "position  based"  approach  to 
impedance  control,  since  robot  commands  are  in  the  form  of  positions  [7,8,9]. 
Some  suggested  control  schemes  [3]  differ  slightly  from  these  two  main  approaches, 
and  some  contain  a mixture  [2,6]  of  these  ideas.  However,  this  view  captures  the 
essential  ideas  behind  the  various  approaches.  Of  course,  force  reflection 
teleoperation  is  necessarily  a position  based  approach. 

While  there  are  many  issues  in  the  relative  advantages  of  these  methods  when 
implemented  via  computer  control,  a key  issue  exploited  here  is  that  the  joint  control 
used  to  follow  position  commands  also  provides  a large  degree  of  joint  dynamic 
decoupling.  This  greatly  simplifies  the  control  design  task,  since  the  heirarchical 
successive  loop  closure  approach  can  be  used.  Hopefully,  a more  complete 
understanding  of  the  limitations  of  this  approach,  together  with  other  approaches, 
can  be  gained.  Only  then  can  rational  choices  be  made  between  approaches  and 
implementation  details  for  particular  applications.  The  analysis  presented  below 
yields  some  insight  into  the  limitations  of  position  based  impedance  control. 
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We  consider  the  following  physical  situation.  The  manipulator  base  is  attached  to  a 
common  mounting  with  a task  fixture.  The  end  effector  contains  a six  axis  force 
sensor,  which  measures  the  forces  and  torques  occuring  at  the  contact  point  when 
the  manipulator  interacts  with  the  task.  The  manipulator  is  under  joint  position 
control,  and  can  be  commanded  to  move  according  to  cartesian  reference  commands 
by  passing  these  commands  through  the  inverse  kinematic  transformation  to  arrive  at 
joint  position  commands.  The  actual  cartesian  position  is  available  by  passing  the 
measured  joint  positions  through  the  foreward  kinematic  transformation. 

If  the  joint  position  control  were  perfect,  and  the  kinematics  were  computed 
instantaneously,  then  the  manipulator  motion  in  each  cartesian  direction  would  be 
exactly  as  desired,  and  it  would  be  decoupled  from  motion  in  all  other  cartesian 
axes.  Practically,  this  behavior  is  approached  at  low  frequencies,  but  degrades  at 
higher  frequencies.  Thus  we  model  the  behavior  of  the  manipulator  in  a particular 
cartesian  direction  as  a positioning  system  with  second  order  dynamics.  This 
provides  a basic  model  of  the  positioning  fidelity  as  the  frequency  increases,  but 
does  not  include  coupling  effects  from  other  cartesian  axes.  As  it  turns  out,  the 
unstable  behavior  we  wish  to  model  occurs  at  low  frequencies  relative  to  those  at 
which  our  model  loses  significant  accuracy. 

The  impedance  control  is  implemented  in  an  outer  feedback  loop  which  measures 
interaction  forces,  passes  these  through  an  impedance  specification  filter,  and 
updates  the  commanded  cartesian  position.  Again,  this  models  both  the 
teleoperation  and  computer  control  implementations.  The  sensed  foreces  are 
dependent  on  the  position  of  the  contact  point  as  well  as  the  dynamic  properties  of 
the  manipulator  and  task.  For  many  tasks,  their  dominant  character  is  represented 
by  a pure  stiffness,  since  it  is  often  very  large  compared  to  any  damping  present  in 
the  task.  Also,  in  the  present  case  where  the  task  is  rigidly  attached  to  the 
manipulator  base  frame,  no  inertial  effects  in  the  task  are  significant.  The  resulting 
model  for  the  interconnected  system  is  shown  in  block  diagram  form  in  Figure  5. 
The  manipulator  dynamics  are  parameterized  by  Km,  Bm  , and  J^.  The 
environmental  (task)  stiffness  is  Ke,  and  the  desired  impedance  specification  has 
stiffness  K and  damping  B.  X is  the  cartesian  position  along  the  axis  in  question, 
and  F is  the  sensed  interaction  force.  Note  that  if  X accurately  tracks  the  impedance 
update  Xj,  then  the  desired  manipulator  impedance  will  be  achieved,  ie.  the 
constraint  between  F and  X will  be  realized.  This  impedance  is  independent  of  the 
environmental  impedance  Ke,  but  the  total  impedance  seen  at  the  contact  point  is  the 
sum  of  the  manipulator  and  environmental  impedance.  This  fact  suggests  that  the 
system  will  be  stable  if  the  parameters  arc  all  positive  [10].  The  system  should  act 
like  a connection  of  positive  springs,  masses  and  dampers. 

However,  the  implementation  of  various  kinematic  transforms,  rotations  into  the 
correct  reference  frame,  etc.  cause  time  delays  in  practical  systems.  Together  with 
potentially  large  feedback  gains  due  to  small  desired  stiffness  K and  damping  B,  this 
time  delay  can  cause  instabilities  in  the  overall  system  behavior.  Due  to  the 
simplicity  of  our  model,  the  precise  relationship  between  the  desired  impedance,  the 
environmental  impedance,  the  time  delay,  and  manipulator  dynamics  can  be 
determined  in  order  to  retain  stability. 
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Figure  5.  Position  Based  Impedance  Control  Block  Diagram. 

Since  the  system  is  infinite  dimensional  when  time  delays  are  present,  gain  and 
phase  margins  are  used  to  determine  the  stability  boundaries  as  parameters  are 
varied.  Based  on  the  practical  assumption  that  the  manipulator  dynamics  are  well 
damped,  the  open  loop  transfer  function  of  the  model  in  Figure  5,  given  by 
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can  be  shown  to  represent  a stable  closed  loop  system  if  and  only  if  the  phase 
margin  is  positive  [9],  For  a given  set  of  manipulator  dynamics  parameterized  by 
K_,  Bm,  and  Jm,  and  for  a given  environmental  stiffness  Ke,  the  time  delay  nTs 
and  desired  impedance  parameters  K and  B must  satisfy  both 
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for  marginal  stability  of  the  closed  loop  system.  This  stability  boundary  in  K and  B 
is  shown  in  Figure  6 for  particular  values  of  the  other  system  parameters,  and  for 
various  time  delays  nTs.  This  figure  also  shows  the  stability  boundary  for  a discrete 
time  model  of  the  impedance  control  loop.  Both  boundaries  are  quite  close,  except 
when  B is  very  small.  For  further  details  on  these  results,  see  [9,1 1].  Observe  that 
the  region  where  both  K and  B are  small  is  excluded  for  stable  behavior.  This 
restricts  how  "soft"  the  manipulator  can  be  made  to  appear,  ie.,  how  small  its 
impedance  specification  can  be.  Also,  note  that  small  K or  small  B can  be  achieved 
only  if  the  other  is  relatively  large.  Finally,  the  larger  the  time  delay,  the  larger  K 
and  B generally  have  to  be  to  remain  in  the  stable  region.  The  implications  of  these 
stability  results  are  discussed  in  detail  in  section  4. 


Figure  6.  Stability  boundary  in  K and  Bfor  various  time  delays,  nTs. 
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As  an  indication  of  the  validity  of  the  model  and  its  prediction  of  the 
stability/instability  boundary,  consider  the  following  comparison  with  an 
experimental  determination  of  the  boundary.  For  the  test,  the  manipulator  was 
programmed  to  have  very  large  stiffness  and  damping  in  all  cartesian  directions  but 
one.  In  these  directions,  the  feedback  gain  from  the  force  sensor  to  position  update 
is  essentially  zero,  and  the  stiff  manipulator  behavior  is  not  modified.  In  the 
direction  in  question,  however,  various  B and  K values  were  used  in  the  impedance 
specification  block  to  find  the  values  which  caused  unstable  behavior.  The  task  in 
this  case  consisted  of  a simple  linear  spring  with  known  spring  constant,  as  shown 
in  Figure  7.  The  measured  stability  boundary  is  plotted  in  Figure  8,  along  with  the 
theoretical  boundary  for  the  manipulator  parameters  and  software  time  delay 
obtained  from  previous  identification  work.  Here, 


The  large  measurement  uncertainty  bands  are  due  to  the  presence  of  limit  cycles  near 
the  stability  boundary.  Rather  than  a sharp  division  between  growing  oscillations 
and  decaying  oscillations,  as  the  linear  model  above  would  predict,  limit  cycles  of 
varying  sizes  were  seen  along  the  stability  boundary.  Outside  this  band,  decaying 
and  growing  oscillations  were  observed.  Thus,  the  overall  trend  predicted  by  the 
anlaysis  is  clearly  observed,  but  close  agreement  in  actual  values  was  not. 


Figure  7.  Experimental  verification  test  fixture. 
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Figure  8.  Comparison  of  experimental  and  theoretical  results. 


The  essence  of  the  problem  is  now  clear — time  delays  and  manipulator  dynamics  can 
cause  undesired  behavior,  which  prevents  realization  of  very  small  manipulator 
impedances.  More  exact  correspondence  with  measured  data  will  depend  on  more 
detailed  modeling,  but  the  basic  intuition  has  been  established. 

4.  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  SPACE-BASED  TELEROBOTS 

One  of  the  most  desireable  aspects  of  good  bahavior  during  interaction  between 
manipulator  and  environment  is  the  reduction  of  contact  forces.  This  provides  a 
measure  of  safety  in  general,  but  also  reduces  distortion  in  components  and 
disturbances  to  the  overall  system.  Force  disturbances  may  play  a crutial  role  in 
space  manipulation  systems,  particularly  when  supported  by  larger,  more  flexible 
platforms,  such  as  the  RMS  manipulator. 

If  we  consider  the  manipulator  to  have  stiffness  K and  the  environment  (task)  to 
have  stiffness  Ke  along  a particular  cartesian  direction,  then  the  resulting  force  due 
to  a change  in  the  manipulator  command  position,  x,  is  given  by 


KK 

F = — 

K + K 

e 
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This  represents  the  force  that  would  occur  if  the  position  of  the  task  were  not  known 
precisely,  and  the  command  attempted  to  position  the  end  effector  inside  the  task 
surface.  Note  that  when  K is  small  compared  to  Ke,  the  resulting  force  is  given 
approximately  by 


F = Kx 

In  fact,  if  K < Kg/10  then  the  resulting  force  is  less  than  1/1 1 of  the  force  when  the 
manipulator  is  perfectly  stiff,  ie.  when  F = Ke  X.  Thus,  a usual  objective  for  the 
control  scheme  is  to  require  that  K is  small  compared  to  the  environmental  stiffness 
in  those  directions  where  Ke  is  large.  From  Figure  6,  stability  of  the  system  when 
this  condition  on  K is  imposed  requires  that  the  specified  damping  B lie  near  the 
K=0  intercept  of  the  stability  boundary.  That  is,  relatively  large  values  of  damping 
are  required.  If  other  performance  restrictions  are  imposed,  such  as  the  absense  of 
overshoot  in  the  response  to  surface  contact,  then  even  more  damping  is  required. 
See  [1 1]  for  more  discussion  of  performance  issues. 

Even  if  static  forces  are  sufficiently  reduced  by  specifying  small  K,  dynamic  forces 
due  to  motion  can  cause  large  transient  forces  when  B is  large.  In  the  case  where  the 
specified  manipulator  impedance  is  Bs  + K,  the  force  at  the  contact  point  is  given  by 

(Bs  + K) 

F = K x -1  ~ 

e Bs  + K + K 

e 

If  Ke  is  large  compared  to  K,  and  large  compared  to  Bs  up  to  some  maximum 
frequency  of  interest,  then  this  is  given  approximately  by 

F = (Bs  + K)x 

From  the  stability  analysis  results  for  the  case  where  Ke  = 5 lb./in.,  and  K = 0.5 
lb./in.,  and  the  time  delay  is  200  ms  a reasonable  value  for  B would  be  2 lb.  sec./in. 
Given  a position  profile  X(t),  the  resulting  force  at  the  contact  point  can  be  computed 
using  the  approximate  relation  above. 

The  full  effect  of  large  damping  values  can  be  more  easily  seen  in  the  following 
example.  As  in  the  experimental  tests  of  section  2,  let  the  manipulator  extract  a 
drawer  from  a fixture  along  some  direction  which  is  slightly  different  from  the 
nominal  direction  given  by  the  task  geometry.  Figure  9 shows  a typical  smooth 
position  trajectory  in  the  pull  direction  x.  The  misalignment  causes  a similar 
position  trajectory  in  the  y direction,  which  is  interpreted  as  a position  error  with 
respect  to  the  task  geometry.  Due  to  the  small  alignment  error,  the  y position  only 
changes  1 inch,  while  the  drawer  is  pulled  1 foot  in  the  x direction.  The  forces  due 
to  this  1 inch  position  error  are  shown  in  Figure  10  for  three  manipulator 
impedances.  The  first  represents  the  case  where  no  control  compensation  is  present. 
There,  the  force  is  simply  Kg  times  the  position  error.  The  second  case  represents 
the  ideal  case  where  the  manipulator  is  programmed  to  behave  as  a pure  stiffness  K. 
Since  K is  1/10  the  size  of  Ke,  the  force  is  approximately  given  by  K times  the 
position  error.  Note  the  order  of  magnitude  reduction  in  force  compared  to  the 
uncompensated  case.  The  third  case  represents  the  practical  situation  where 
significant  damping  is  also  required  to  retain  stability.  While  static  forces  are  the 
same  as  in  the  ideal  (stiffness  only)  case,  the  transient  forces  exceed  those  of  even 
the  uncompensated  case. 
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Figure  9.  Uncompensated  y position,  misaligned  pull. 
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Figure  10.  Force  versus  time,  for  three  manipulator  impedances. 
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Since  the  transient  forces  are  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  motion,  these  forces 
can  be  reduced  by  slowing  the  motion.  Hence,  given  a desired  level  of  force 
reduction  compared  to  the  uncompensated  case,  the  stability  constraint  can  be 
viewed  as  imposing  limitations  on  speed  of  task  execution.  This  is  the  essential 
difficulty  with  large  amounts  of  damping  in  the  impedance  specification  when  the 
control  is  implemented  via  computer. 

When  implemented  via  force  reflection  teleoperation,  other  implications  of  large 
amounts  of  damping  appear.  There  are  two  ways  of  supplying  the  required  damping 
at  the  hand  controller.  The  most  obvious  is  to  require  the  human  operator  to  supply 
it.  Alternatively,  feedback  control  can  be  implemented  local  to  the  hand  controller  to 
add  damping.  In  the  first  case,  large  amounts  of  damping  are  fatiguing  because  the 
operator  must  constantly  keep  muscles  tensed,  and  concentation  must  not  lapse.  The 
difficulty  involved  was  indicated  by  the  experimental  data  and  discussion  in  Section 
2.  In  the  second  case,  any  motion  not  due  to  sensed  interacition  forces  must  be 
supplied  by  the  operator  in  opposition  to  the  hand  controller  damping.  This  can  also 
be  quite  fatiguing  if  any  prolonged  motion  is  required.  For  example,  the  2 lb. 
sec/in.  level  requires  the  exertion  of  2 pounds  of  force  in  order  to  move  the  end 
effector  at  a speed  of  1 in./sec.  Practically,  if  motion  is  required  when  no 
environmental  contact  is  made,  this  damping  should  be  reduced  or  removed.  The 
emphasis  is  then  placed  on  some  mode  switching  technique  which  depends  on  the 
detection  of  contact,  proximity  sensing,  etc.  One  operational  difficulty  with  hand 
controller  damping  is  that  surface  contact  can  be  difficult  to  "feel",  since  forces  on 
the  hand  are  not  primarily  dependent  on  contact  forces.  Clearly,  many  of  these 
issues  will  require  more  extensive  study,  testing,  and  operator  evaluation. 

One  final  implication  of  the  results  presented  above  concerns  the  source  of  time 
delay  in  the  control  loop.  An  advantage  in  this  respect  can  be  obtained  by 
implementing  impedance  control  in  computers  local  to  the  manipulator.  Since  the 
command  updates  depend  on  forces  in  simple  ways,  safety  and  error  checking  can 
be  relatively  fast.  Also,  communication  delays  can  be  reduced  to  insignificant 
levels.  However,  the  use  of  teleoperation  implies  closure  of  the  control  loop  via  a 
remote  control  station.  Communication  delays,  additional  hand  controller  kinematic 
computations,  mechanical  properties  of  the  hand  controller,  and  relatively 
unpredictable  operator  reactions  which  require  extensive  safety  monitoring  all 
contribute  to  increasing  time  delays.  These  translate  into  increasing  limitations  of  the 
control  scheme  as  discussed  above.  What  is  obviously  needed  is  a battery  of 
laboratory  tests  using  space— realistic  manipulators,  hand  controllers,  and  functional 
tasks  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  of  various  control  methods  and 
implementation  details.  The  results  presented  here  represent  initial  data  on  a specific 
class  of  control  approaches,  and  should  be  considered  only  as  a basis  on  which  to 
build. 
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ABSTRACT 


A flexible  and  computationally  efficient  shared  position/force  control 
concept  and  its  implementation  in  the  Robot  Control  C Library  (RCCL)  are 
presented  from  the  point  of  teleoperation.  This  methodology  enables 
certain  degrees  of  freedom  to  be  position-controlled  through  realtime 
manual  inputs  and  the  remaining  degrees  of  freedom  to  be  force- 
controlled  by  computer.  Functionally,  it  is  a hybrid  control  scheme  in 
that  certain  degrees  of  freedom  are  designated  to  be  under  position 
control,  and  the  remaining  degrees  of  freedom  to  be  under  force  control. 
However,  the  methodology  is  also  a shared  control  scheme  because  some 
degrees  of  freedom  can  be  put  under  manual  control  and  the  other  degrees 
of  freedom  put  under  computer  control. 

Unlike  other  hybrid  control  schemes,  which  process  position  and  force 
commands  independently,  this  scheme  provides  a force  control  loop  built 
on  top  of  a position  control  innerloop.  This  feature  minimizes  the 
computational  burden  and  increases  disturbance  rejection.  A simple 
implementation  is  achieved  partly  because  the  joint  control  servos  that 
are  part  of  most  robots  can  be  used  to  provide  the  position  control 
innerloop. 

Along  with  this  control  scheme,  several  menus  have  been  implemented  for 
the  convenience  of  the  user.  As  a result,  the  user  can  define  a center 
of  compliance  on  any  point  in  the  workspace  and  a selection  matrix  that 
assigns  certain  axes  under  position  control  and  other  axes  under  force 
control.  Finally,  the  user  can  define  force  gains  in  the  force  control 
strategy  to  ensure  overall  system  stability  and  to  avoid  overshoots  and 
oscillations  in  the  robot  motions. 

The  implemented  control  scheme  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  for 
the  tasks  of  hinged-panel  opening  and  peg-in-hole  insertion. 

INTRODUCTION 

Over  the  past  several  years,  many  compliant  control  techniques  have  been 
proposed  and  developed  to  extend  robot  applications  to  a wide  variety  of 
tasks  requiring  compliance.  Compliance  is  almost  inevitably  required 
when  the  robot  manipulator  comes  into  contact  with  the  environment  and 
its  position  is  constrained.  Slight  position  errors  of  the  robot  may 
produce  enormous  forces  and  cause  serious  damage  both  to  the  robot  and 
the  workpiece.  While  compliant  motion  can  be  provided  by  a passive 
mechanical  compliance  device  such  as  a remote  center  compliance  (RCC), 
the  development  described  in  this  paper  is  centered  around  digitally 


implemented  active  compliance,  which  is  more  flexible  and  can  be 
reconfigured  in  realtime. 

Most  active  compliance  techniques,  however,  have  .been  developed  for 
autonomous  operations,  in  which  a complete  task  is  executed  under 
computer  control.  Automated  compliant  control,  while  effective  for 
structured  tasks,  does  not  provide  the  operator  with  direct  control  of 
the  position  at  which  the  operation  is  performed.  As  a result,  it  is 
not  suitable  for  unstructured  tasks.  Autonomous  control  techniques  at 
the  present  time  are  neither  intelligent  nor  reliable  enough  to  perform 
any  but  the  simplest  and  most  routine  tasks. 

In  teleoperation,  force  reflecting  master/slave  hand  controllers  have 
been  used  for  many  years  to  control  remote  robots  in  unstructured 
hazardous  environments  [1].  They  provide  an  operator  with  an  accurate 
experience  of  forces  encountered  by  the  robot  and  the  illusion  of  doing 
the  task  directly.  They  are  widely  used  in  the  nuclear  and  undersea 
environments,  where  no  restrictions  are  Imposed  on  size,  and  no 
communication  time  delays  exist  between  control  station  and  robot 
manipulator.  These  devices,  however,  cannot  be  readily  extended  to 
unmanned-orbit  servicing  tasks  because  of  limitations  on  the  size  of  the 
control  station  and  communication  time  delays  between  control  station 
and  servicer. 

Another  alternative  in  teleoperation  is  the  use  of  the  resolved  rate 
joystick.  The  joystick's  compactness  and  the  operator's  familiarity 
with  it  makes  it  a logical  candidate  for  use  in  telerobotic  tasks.  It 
is,  however,  a strict  rate-control  device  without  any  force  feedback 
and,  therefore,  not  suitable  for  compliant  control  tasks. 

This  paper  reports  on  the  extension  of  compliant  control  techniques  to 
teleoperated  systems  and  the  development  of  new  concepts  to  accomplish 
compliant  control  tasks  under  joystick  control.  Developed  at  RCA's 
Advanced  Technology  Laboratories,  the  control  mode  presented  is  termed 
"shared  position/  force  control"  or  simply  "shared  control".  Under 
shared  control,  the  operator  retains  realtime  control  of  robot  motion 
while  leaving  the  responsibility  for  compliance  to  a computer  local  to 
the  robot. 

An  important  potential  application  of  shared  control  is  in  space 
telerobotic  servicing.  When  the  servicer  is  controlled  from  a shuttle 
or  from  the  space  station,  the  use  of  a joystick  in  shared  control 
reduces  the  physical  size  of  the  master-slave  hand  controller,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  control  station.  When  the 
servicer  is  controlled  from  a ground  station,  excessive  time  delays 
(estimated  at  two  to  five  seconds),  resulting  from  space  and  ground 
communication  links,  prohibit  realtime  control  of  the  servicer. 

Shared  control  may  be  an  important  complement  to  the  incremental 
"move-and-wai t"  tactic  currently  demonstrated  for  motions  without  force 
feedback.  With  an  on-board  controller,  shared  control  provides  for  task 
adaptability  at  the  work  site,  in  which  the  tool,  under  local  control, 
adapts  to  any  excessive  force.  Initial  investigations  and  tests  of 
shared  control  techniques  have  opened  promising  new  possibilities  for 
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more  efficient  and  safe  teleoperation  control  for  both  short-term  and 
long-term  satellite  servicing.  , 

Compliant  Control 

The  behaviour  of  compliant  motion  can  be  systematically  described  by 
specifying  a center  of  compliance  and  its  compliance  frame.  A center  of 
compliance  is  a point  in  the  workspace  in  which  a force  applied  to  the 
point  causes  a motion  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  Its  compliance 
frame  is  an  orthogonal  coordinate  frame,  with  its  origin  at  the  center 
of  compliance.  Thus,  a compliant  task  is  described  in  terms  of  desired 
position  trajectories  or  force/torque  profiles  for  each  of  the 
compliance  frame  axes.  In  many  cases,  the  center  of  compliance  is 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  end-effector. 

There  are  two  prevalent  approaches  in  active  compliant  control:  explicit 
feedback  and  hybrid  control  [2],  Explicit  feedback  specifies  a linear 
relation  between  sensed  forces*  and  the  corresponding  positions* 
accommodations  [3,  4],  This  is  typically  modelled  by  the  equation: 

f = K(p  - pO) 


where : 

f = sensed  force 
p = the  current  position 
pO  = the  predefined  nominal  position 
K = the  gain  matrix  that  relates  sensed  forces  linearly  to 
deviations  from  the  nominal  position. 

This  explicit  feedback  scheme  is  built  around  the  joint  servos,  which 
process  joint  set  points  and  drive  joint  actuators  of  the  robot  (Figure 
1).  It  is  computationally  efficient  and  simple  to  implement  on  the 

joint  servos  provided  with  most  robots.  However,  the  force  control 
gains  must  be  appropriately  selected  for  each  task  to  ensure  system 
stability  and  desirable  performance. 

The  hybrid  control  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  processes  position  and 
force  commands  independently  through  their  own  control  loops  (Figure  2) 
[5,  6],  It  first  selects  certain  degrees  of  freedom  to  be  under 
position  control  and  the  others  to  be  under  force  control,  and  then 
drives  each  actuator  according  to  the  sum  of  its  contributions,  whether 
force  or  position.  The  hybrid  control  scheme  is  computationally 
expensive  but  conceptually  elegant  because  it  can  process  force  commands 
under  any  environment.  It  usually  involves  significant  modification  of 
existing  joint  servos  to  implement  a force  servo  loop.  Because  of  joint 
f riction/stiction  in  some  robots,  force  servo  loop  are  harder  to  design 
and  implement. 


*In  this  paper,  force  implies  force  and  torque  and  position  implies 
position  and  orientation. 
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Figure  2.  Hybrid  control  block  diagram. 


The  compliant  control  algorithm  in  the  shared  position/force  control  is 
functionally  a hybrid  control  scheme  in  that  certain  axes  of  the 
compliance  frame  are  assigned  for  position  control  (rate  control);  while 
the  other  axes  are  assigned  for  force  control.  But  the  algorithm's 
force  control  loop  is  built  on  top  of  its  position  innerloop;  hence,  it 
is  technically  an  explicit  feedback  scheme.  As  in  explicit  feedback,  it 
is  computationally  efficient  and  simple  to  implement.  The  fast  joint- 
based  position  innerloop  automatically  rejects  disturbance  torques 
arising  from  any  source,  even  gravity  and  joint  frictions/ stictions  [7]. 

Shared  Position/Force  Control 

Figure  3 outlines  the  Cartesian-based  shared  control  scheme  currently 
used  at  RCA's  Advanced  Technology  Laboratories  to  control  a PUMA  762 
robot.  The  implemented  algorithm  allows  the  operator  to  control 
selected  position  axes  through  realtime  manual  inputs  or  through 
predefined  trajectories  providing  fully  automated  compliant  task 
functions.  The  desired  position  values  are  derived  from  the  joystick 
rate  commands  by  integrating  them.  The  control  system  itself  consists 
of  two  feedback  control  loops;  the  inner  PID  joint  servo  loop  and  the 
outer  force  feedback  loop.  For  the  innerloop,  it  uses  the  standard  PUMA 
762  PID  joint  servos  with  a sampling  rate  of  approximately  500  Hz.  For 
the  outer  loop,  it  feeds  sensed  forces  at  the  wrist  sensor  back  to  the 
position  control  loop  with  a sampling  rate  of  approximately  36  Hz. 

The  position  control  scheme  simply  receives  six  rate  values  from  the 
joysticks,  selecting  only  a subset  of  those  that  correspond  to  position 
axes.  Position  axes  are  determined  with  a 6x6  diagonal  selection  matrix 
S.  Each  diagonal  element  of  S,  which  is  Boolean,  is  associated  with 
each  axis  of  the  compliance  frame.  When  its  ith  diagonal  element  is  0, 
the  corresponding  axis  is  under  position  control.  When  it  is  1,  the 
axis  is  under  force  control.  The  selected  rate  values  are  appropriately 
scaled  with  a 6x6  diagonal  matrix  K,  which  determines  the  desired  robot 
velocity.  The  scaled  rates  are  combined  with  the  compensatory  rates 
described  in  the  text  that  follows,  to  form  the  combined  rates  at  the 
compliance  frame.  These  rates  are  integrated  to  derive  the  next  desired 
Cartesian  set  points,  which  are  then  resolved  to  the  robot  end  frame. 
These  set  points  are  then  transformed  to  the  joint  set  points,  which  are 
then  input  to  the  inner  PID  joint  servos  to  drive  the  joint  actuators  of 
the  PUMA  762  robot. 

The  force  control  loop  is  implemented  around  the  inner  joint  PID  servo 
loop,  which  is  shared  by  the  position  control  loop.  The  outer  force 
control  loop  receives  the  predefined  bias  forces  and  drives  position 
changes  to  produce  those  forces  in  the  selected  directions.  It 
subtracts  the  sensed  forces  from  the  commanded  forces  and  updates  the 
force  errors  in  the  selected  directions.  The  sensed  forces  at  the 
compliance  frame  are  computed  from  the  sensed  forces  at  the  wrist  force 
sensor  and  from  the  transf ormation  T between  the  compliance  frame  and 
the  sensor  frame.  The  force  control  loop  then  scales  the  force  errors 
via  a force  gain  matrix  to  compute  the  compensatory  rates.  As  described 
earlier,  these  rates  are  combined  with  the  scaled  rates  to  form  the 
combined  rates.  The  combined  rates  are  then  integrated  to  compute  the 
next  Cartesian  set  points.  The  gains  in  the  force  gain  matrix  must  be 
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Figure  3.  Shared  position  / force  control  scheme. 


carefully  tuned,  not  only  to  ensure  system  stability  but  also  to  prevent 
the  closed  loop  system  from  overshoot  and  oscillation. 

The  inner  joint  servo  loops  interpolate  between  the  commanded  joint  set 
points  and  the  current  joint  set  points,  and  they  update  the  joint  error 
actuating  signals  from  the  joint-interpolated  set  points  and  the  joint 
encoder  values.  Next,  each  of  these  joint  errors  is  regulated  by  each 
joint  PID  servo  control  algorithm.  The  gains  of  the  PID  control  loops 
are  tuned  to  make  the  closed  loop  systems  sufficiently  overdamped  so 
that  small  perturbations  and/or  disturbances  do  not  jeopardize  the 
closed  loop  system  stability. 

Implementation  in  RCCL 

RCCL  is  a general-purpose  robot  programming  system  originally  developed 
at  Purdue  University  by  V.  Hayward  under  the  direction  of  R.  P.  Paul  [8, 
9]  and  later  improved  by  J.  Lloyd  at  McGill  University  [10].  Currently 
at  RCA,  RCCL  is  installed  on  a microVAX  II  to  control  a PUMA  762  [11]. 

RCCL's  environment  consists  of  two  levels:  the  planning  level  and  the 
control  level.  The  control  level  is  a C language  software  facility 
under  the  UNIX  operating  system  that  generates  realtime  Cartesian 
tra jectories.  Built  on  top  of  this  is  the  planning  level,  which  is  a 
collection  of  C primitives  and  data  structures  that  provide  robot  motion 
in  Cartesian  coordinates  and  joint  coordinates.  RCCL  allows  a user  to 
modify  the  Cartesian  trajectory  in  realtime  by  means  of  control  level 
user  functions.  This  facility  is  used  to  implement  a shared  control 
algorithm  in  the  RCCL. 

Figure  4 outlines  the  RCCL  implementation  of  the  shared  control 
algorithm.  In  the  RCCL  planning-level  user  program,  the  user  defines  a 
simple  transf ormation  equation,  which  drives  the  robot  according  to 
external  inputs  such  as  joystick  commands  and  sensed  forces.  The 
equation  is  described  by  T6*£  = G,  where  T6,  E,  and  G are  the 
homogeneous  transforms  describing,  respectively,  the  robot  end,  the 
compliance  center  from  the  robot  end,  and  the  desired  set  point  of  the 
compliance  center.  Predefined  at  the  current  compliance  center 
position,  G is  functionally  defined  and  computed  in  realtime  in  the 
control-level  user  functions.  When  the  execution  begins,  the  control 
function  first  collects  joystick  commands  and  sensed  forces  from  the  LSI 
11/73,  and  then  runs  the  control  algorithm  to  compute  the  new  combined 
rate  V and  the  corresponding  Cartesian  set  point  G from  the  equation  G * 
G*V.  The  RCCL  trajectory  generator  then  updates  a new  goal  robot  end 
transform  T6  according  to  the  new  G and  computes  corresponding  joint  set 
points  to  drive  the  joint  actuators. 

Demonstrations 

The  shared  control  algorithm  has  been  demonstrated  for  two  compliance 
tasks:  hinged-panel  opening  and  peg-in-hole  insertion. 

(1)  Hinged-Panel  Opening 
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Figure  4.  Shared  position  / force  control  algorithm  implemented  in  the  RCCL. 


Figure  5 illustrates  a hinged-panel  opening  task  consisting  of  two 
subtasks:  aligning  the  gripper  to  the  doorknob  and  opening  the 

hinged-panel.  The  compliance  frame  is  defined  at  the  center  of  the 

gripper,  with  the  2-axis  as  the  robot  approach  direction  and  the  y-axis 
as  the  parallel  gripper  open/close  direction. 

When  the  robot  grips  the  doorknob,  a misalignment  always  occurs  between 
the  gripper  and  the  doorknob.  This  misalignment  is  detected  by  a wrist 
sensor  in  terms  of  nontrivial  force  values  along  certain  axes.  By 
selecting  these  axes  to  be  under  force  control,  compensating  positions 
are  generated  to  accommodate  to  the  geometric  constraints  of  the 
doorknob. 

When  the  robot  opens  the  hinged-panel,  the  operator  is  concerned  only 
with  how  far  the  hinged  panel  is  open  as  he  turns  the  doorknob  in  a 
direction  normal  to  the  current  position,  that  is,  along  the  z-axis  of 
the  compliance  frame.  The  other  axes  are  left  to  comply.  A single  axis 
of  the  joystick  is  then  used  to  rate  control  the  z-axis  motion.  Other 

motion  adjustments  are  performed  automatically  to  relieve  forces  in 

realtime.  The  force  gain  matrix  must  be  carefully  chosen  to  keep  the 
gripper  fully  aligned  to  the  doorknob.  Otherwise,  the  misalignment  may 
be  increased,  causing  the  system  to  be  unstable. 

The  operator  can  arbitrarily  stop  the  hinged-panel  at  any  position  and 
resume  motion  under  manual  control  at  will.  The  task  is  performed  in 
realtime,  with  the  natural  motions  and  flexibility  inherent  in  manual 
control.  The  same  algorithm  can  be  used  to  close  the  hinged-panel. 
This  differs  from  automated  compliant  control,  in  which  the  program  must 
be  aborted  to  stop  the  motion,  and  can  only  be  resumed  by  issuing  a 
restart  motion. 

(2)  Peg-In-Hole  Insertion 

The  classical  peg-insertion  task  is  representative  of  assembly 
operations  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  robotic  servicers.  Figure  6 
illustrates  a peg-in-hole  Insertion  task  with  a round  tapered  peg  and  a 
round  hole  with  approximately  a 1-mi  1 clearance.  The  task  is  performed 
in  two  phases:  the  taper-crossing  phase  and  the  side  contact  phase.  The 
compliance  frame  is  defined  at  the  end  of  the  tapered  peg,  and  again  the 
z-axis  is  the  robot  approach  direction.  Here,  the  z-axis  is  a natural 
choice  for  position  control,  since  the  depth  of  insertion  is  the  primary 
task  parameter. 

The  operator  approach  the  point  of  insertion  in  a purely  manual  mode. 
With  the  Initial  surface  contact  having  been  made,  the  taper-crossing 
phase  begins.  Still  in  the  manual  mode,  the  operator  begins  insertion 
with  the  rate  under  joystick  control.  Here,  accommodation  is  made  only 
in  x and  y-axes  to  slide  the  peg  into  the  center  of  the  hole.  This 
phase  in  shared  control  mode  continues  until  jamming  occurs,  which  is 
indicated  by  excessive  forces  in  the  z direction.  Then,  the  side- 
contact  phase  begins. 

In  this  phase,  angular  alignments  are  the  most  important  adjustments  to 
release  the  peg  from  jamming  and  enable  another  insertion  attempt. 
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Figure  5.  Hinged-panel  opening  task. 


(II  TAPER-CROSSING  PHASE  (2)  SIDE-CONTACT  PHASE 


Figure  6.  Peg-in-hole  insertion  task 


Except  for  the  z-axis,  which  is  under  manual  control,  all  other  axes  are 
selected  for  force  control  to  provide  both  angular  alignments  and 
positional  accommodations.  With  these  arrangements,  the  operator  can 
continue  Insertion,  with  all  other  axes  complying  to  the  geometric 
constraints  of  the  hole.  Because  of  tight  geometric  constraints,  the 
force  gains  can  be  lowered  significantly  to  boost  system  stability  and 
perf ormance. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 


Under  the  current  shared  control  scheme,  force  gains  must  be  readjusted 
for  each  task  to  ensure  stability  and  the  efficient  performance  of  the 
control  system.  To  improve  the  current  scheme,  an  adaptive  algorithm 
should  be  developed  to  adjust  these  gains  automatically  for  each  task. 
The  force  control  algorithm  in  the  current  shared  control  scheme  can 
also  be  replaced  by  Raibert  and  Craig's  hybrid  control  [5],  where  the 
adjustment  of  force  gains  is  not  necessary.  This  will  involve  the 
design  and  implementation  of  a PID-type  force  control  algorithm  similar 
in  structure  to  joint  position  servos  with  a 500  Hz  sampling  rate. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


Analysis  of  anticipated  space  assembly,  servicing  and 
repair  tasks  to  be  performed  by  robot  arms  motivated  the 
work  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory  (JPL)  for  the  design 
and  development  of  multifunctional  and  smart  robot  hands. 
Here  the  term  "multifunctional"  refers  to  the  hand’s 
mechanical  capabilities,  while  the  term  "smart"  refers  to 
the  hand’s  sensing  and  control  capabilities.  The  analysis 
also  led  to  the  conclusion  that  an  evolutionary  approach  to 
the  design  and  development  of  robot  hands  can  generate 
important  and  needed  capability  increases.  The  first  step 
in  this  evolutionary  development  effort  was  the 
consideration  of  one  degree-of-f reedom  parallel  claw  end 
effectors  equipped  with  force/torque  balance  and  grasp  force 
sensors,  and  capable  of  being  servoed  in  position,  rate,  and 
grasp  force  modes  of  control. 

This  paper  describes  a smart  robot  hand  developed  at 
JPL  for  the  Protoflight  Manipulator  Arm  (PFMA)  at  the 
Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  (MSFC).  The  development  of 
this  smart  hand  was  based  on  an  integrated  design  and 
subsystem  architecture  by  considering  mechanism, 
electronics,  sensing,  control,  display  and  operator 
interface  in  an  integrated  design  approach.  The  mechanical 
details  of  this  smart  hand  and  the  overall  subsystem 
integration  are  described  elsewhere  (Refs.  1 and  2).  In 
this  paper  we  briefly  summarize  the  sensing  and  electronics 
components  of  the  JPL/PFMA  smart  hand  and  describe  in  some 
detail  its  control  capabilities. 
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II.  THE  MECHANICAL  HAND 


II . 1 Requirements 

The  smart  hand  was  designed  for  and  integrated  with  the 
PFMA  to  perform  the  following  specific  tasks: 

Task  1:  Mate  and  demate  a standard  fluid  coupling. 

Task  2:  Open  and  close  an  access  panel  by  turning  a wing 
nut . 

Task  3:  Remove  and  replace  a battery  module  by  grasping  a 

square  beam. 

Task  4:  Deploy  and  retrieve  a telescoping  vertical  antenna. 


The  gripper’s  intermeshing  claws  were  designed  to  grasp 
square  beams  (as  attached  in  Orbital  Replacement  Units)  as 
well  as  round  and  oval  beams.  In  addition,  a graphics 
display  subsystem  provides  sensor  information  to  the  human 
operator  during  task  performance.  Figure  1 shows  the 
mechanism  of  the  end  effector  and  the  overall  integrated 
subsystem  including  electronics,  data  handling,  display  and 
control  input  panel . 
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III.  SMART  HAND  SENSORS 


IIL-1  E/I  a&napr 

During  the  grasping  phase  in  a zero-g  environment, 
unwanted  forces  and  torques  can  be  detrimental  to  both  the 
success  of  the  task  and  the  satellite  being  serviced.  To 
monitor  such  forces  and  torques,  a force/torque  sensor  is 
mounted  between  the  hand  and  wrist.  Semiconductor  strain 
guages  are  mounted  in  the  Maltese  Cross  design  force/torque 
sensor  with  a full-bridge  configuration.  This  configuration 
results  in  eight  analog  guage  readings  that  are  read  and 
converted  to  12-bit  digital  values  by  the  Sensor  CPU  for 
eventual  display  for  the  human  operator. 


Ill . 2  Clamping  gojgg  Senas* 

Mounted  in  the  base  of  each  of  the  two  fingers  are  four 
semiconductor  strain  guages  in  a full  bridge  conf iguration. 
They  have  been  designed  to  measure  up  to  120  pounds  of 
clamping  force.  These  readings  are  converted  to  12-bit 
digital  by  both  the  Sensor  CPU  and  Servo  CPU.  The  Servo  CPU 
requires  the  digitized  sensor  data-in  real-time  (400  hz ) for 
servoing.  The  Sensor  CPU  requires  the  sensor  data  to  be  sent 
to  the  Signal  Processing  CPU  for  the  slower  (30  hz ) graphics 
display . 


Ill . 3  Tachometer  and  Potentiometer 

Rate  and  position  information  is  required  by  the  Servo 
CPU  for  motor  control  of  the  hand  closure.  Position 
information  is  required  by  the  Sensor  CPU  for  eventual 
display  for  the  human  operator. 


111 . 4 Tactile  Sensing 

For  future  use,  there  is  a reserve  of  32  additional 
analog  channels  for  force  sensing  of  each  of  the  individual 
plates  of  the  intermeshing  fingers.  The  force  profile  along 
the  plates  will  give  misalignment  information  to  reduce 
torque  applied  to  satellites  in  a zero-g  environment. 

1 1 1 . 5 Optical  Proximity  Sensing 

Future  plans  also  include  optical  proximity  sensing.  A 
proximity  sensor  consists  of  a photoemitter  and  a 
photodector  with  are  focused  such  that  the  optic  axes  of  the 
two  converge  at  a focal  point.  Distance  is  determined  by 
the  intensity  of  the  light  received  by  the  photodetector. 
This  will  reduce  misalignment  before  contact,  thus  reducing 
unwanted  forces  and  torques  during  contact. 
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Figure  2.  Overall  Data  Handling  for  PFMA/JPL  Smart  Hand 


IV.  LOCAL  ELECTRONICS 


The  local  electronics  (electronics  in  the  base  of  the 
hand)  consists  of  the  Sensor  Subsystem  and  the  End  Effector 
Subsystem.  See  Figure  2. 


IV. 1 Sensor  Subsystem 

The  Sensor  Subsystem  consists  of  the  Sensor  CPU, 
Multiplexer,  Sample  & Hold,  A/D  converter  and 
instrumentation  amplifiers.  The  Sensor  CPU  controls  the 
analog  multiplexing  and  the  A/D  conversion.  The  multiplexer 
handles  8 force/torque  channels,  2 clamp  force  channels,  and 
1 position  channel.  After  the  Sensor  CPU  receives  a 
conversion  complete  signal,  it  reads  in  the  data  and 
transmits  it  on  request  to  the  Signal  Processing  Subsystem 
via  an  RS-232  serial  link  through  the  Slip  Rings. 


IV. 2 End  Effector  Subsystem 

The  End  Effector  Subsystem  constists  of  two  CPUs,  the 
Motorola  MC68701  for  communications  and  the  Motorola  MC68705 
for  motor  servoing. 

The  Communication  CPU  receives  commands  from 
the  Control  Computer  in  the  Human  Operator  Subsystem  via  an 
RS-232  serial  link  through  the  slip  rings.  It  receives 
serial  data  through  its  on-chip  serial  port  and  then  checks 
for  transmission  errors  using  a 16-bit  checksum.  If  the 
command  is  error-free,  it  passes  the  command  to  the  Servo 
CPU  via  fast  (30  micro  seconds)  parallel  communication. 

The  Servo  CPU  executes  the  command  to  control  the  3- 
phase  D.C.  brushless  motor.  Pulse  width  modulation  and 
commutation  to  the  motor  windings  is  also  done  by  the  Servo 
CPU. 


3L.  EXTERNAL  ELECTRONICS 

The  External  Electronics  (electronics  not  in  the  hand) 
consist  of  the  Slip  Ring  Subsystem,  Human  Operator  Subsystem 
and  the  Graphics  Subsystem.  See  figure  2. 

V . 1 Slip  Ring  Subsystem 

The  interface  between  the  smart  hand  and  the  PFMA  is  a 
rotary  slip  ring  joint.  Seven  slip  ring  connections  were 
allocated  for  power  (24  VDC  & 20khz  50  VAC),  and  data 
communications  for  both  the  Sensor  Subsystem  and  End 
Effector  Subsystem. 
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V.  2 Hiperator  Subsystem 


rt  of  the  test  system,  and  also  as  an  independent 
input  ce  to  the  smart  hand  besides  the  MSFC  Control 
Compul  Control  Box  was  developed.  This  Control  Box  has 
a joy«(  1-degree  of  freedom),  a slide  switch(to  command 
posit)  3-way  toggle  switch  (to  switch  modes),  2 rotary 
dial  hes,(to  set  rate  and  force  limits),  a "hold" 
buttord  status  display  "LEDs".  This  box  has  a Control 
Computhich  is  a Motorola  MC68705.  The  joystick,  along 
with  ode, clamping  force  limit  and  rate  limit  switches 
is  resthe  MC68705.  The  proper  command  is  generated  and 
sent  he  Communication  CPU  via  RS-232  across  the  slip 
rings  e Communication  CPU. 

V • 3 SiProcessing  Subsystem 

lignal  Processing  CPU  reads  the  sensor  data  from 
the  E serial  data  stream  coming  from  the  Sensor  CPU. 
It  thends  graphics  commands  via  its  Multibus  to  the 
Graphiocessor  in  the  Graphics  Subsystem. 


V . 4 Grs  Subsystem 

Traphics  processor  receives  graphics  commands  from 
the  1 Processing  CPU  and  generates  a graphical 
represion  of  the  force/torque,  claw  position,  and 
clampirce.  In  figure  3 the  three-axis  coordinate  system 
on  thehics  display  shows  the  resultant  forces.  The  bar 
graphsng  the  periphery  of  the  display  shows  the 
resultorques  due  to  roll,  pitch  and  yaw.  The  vertical 
bars  o left  indicate  gripper  opening  and  clamping  force 
sensedach  of  the  two  claws. 
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ORIGINAL  PAGE  IS 
OF  POOR  QUALITY 


Figure  3.  PFMA/JPL  Smart  End  Effector  Graphics  Display 
(Left  Vertical:  e/e  Opening-Closing  Status; 
Second  Vertical:  Grasp  Force  Sensors  Value; 
Center  2 and  a 1/2  Frame:  Up-Down,  In-Out 
and  Left-Right  Forces;  Top  Horizontal:  Roll 
Torque;  Bottom  Horizontal:  Yaw  Torque; 

Right  Vertical:  Pitch  Torque) 
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VI.  DESCRIPTION  OF  CONTROL  MODES 


Three  primary  control  modes  are  designed  into  the  smart 
hand.  These  modes  are  as  follows: 

(1)  A Position  Mode  wherein  the  claws  may  be  positioned 
to  a specified  differential  opening  and  which  incorporates 
an  autonomous  default  "backup”  mode  if  a force  is  detected. 
The  hand  reverses  direction  and  stops  after  1/8".  It  then 
refuses  to  accept  position  commands  that  would  cause  the 
same  collision.  This  condition  remains  until  the  human 
operator  either  changes  to  rate  mode  or  commands  a position 
to  move  opposite  the  direction  of  the  previous  collision. 

(2)  A Rate  Mode  wherein  the  claws  may  be  moved  at  a 
specified  differential  rate  and  which  automatically 
transitions  into  a Force  Mode  Control  configuration 
when  an  object  has  been  encountered  which  generates  a 
force  opposing  claw  motion. 

(3)  A Hold  Mode  wherein  a currently  existing  force  which 
has  been  generated  in  Force  Mode  may  be  commanded  to 
continuously  control  claw  squeezing  force  without  further 
command  input. 

A complete  control  mode  diagram  for  the  smart  hand  is 
shown  in  Figure  4.  This  diagram  details  the  drive  system 
hardware  selected  for  the  final  system  configuration.  In 
addition,  a computer  simulation  of  this  system  has  been 
generated  for  use  in  prediction  of  control  mode  performance. 
After  optimizing  the  smart  hand  drive  system  hardware 
selection  for  motor  torque-speed  characteristics,  power 
efficiency  and  feedback  element  resolution/dynamic  range 
tradeoffs,  consideration  of  algorithm  parameters  was 
undertaken. 

The  processor  utilized  as  the  smart  hand  servo 
controller  is  the  Motorola  MC68705  operating  at  2MHz . It  was 
considered  imperative  that  all  control  algorithms  (with 
attendent  feedback  data  sampling)  operate  rapidly  compared 
to  the  system  response.  A design  target  of  less  than  2.5 
msec  was  considered  desireable  based  upon  the  inherent  need 
to  minimize  the  buildup  of  force  and  energy  transfer  to  the 
workpiece  during  conditions  of  unanticipated  contact. 
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VI. 1 POSITION  MODE 


As  can  be  determined  from  Figure  4,  the  Position  loop 
has  a characteristic  equation  of 

2 

s + (42  + 42Kv) s + 36 . 3Kp . 


Because  the  MC68705  processor  being  utilized  has  no  hardware 
multiply/divide  capability,  it  was  desireable  to  implement 
algorithm  gain  factors  as  powers  of  2 so  that  digital  shift 
techniques  could  be  utilized.  Therefore,  desiring  a 
critically  damped  system,  a set  of  appropriate  gains  would 
be  Kv=0.25  and  Kp=38.  To  incorporate  digital  shifts  gains  of 
Kv=0 . 25  and  Kp=32  were  selected.  With  data  sampling  at  a 400 
Hz  rate  and  a control  loop  natural  frequency  of 
approximately  6 Hz,  linear  analysis  should  be  applicable. 

Four  included  figures  document  the  expected  and  actual 
performance  of  the  smart  hand  in  Position  mode.  Figure  5 is 
the  result  of  a simulation  run  using  the  analytically 
established  gains,  and  shows  slight  overshoot.  Figure  6 
shows  the  results  of  a large  position  step  test  of  the  hand 
using  the  established  gains.  Slightly  more  overshoot  is 
observed,  however,  this  anomaly  was  traced  to  excessive 
mechanical  deadband  in  the  test  unit  which  could  not  be 
readily  remedied.  In  order  to  reduce  the  mechanical  wear  of 
the  drive  mechanism  during  testing,  the  gain  Kp  was  reduced 
to  8 . In  addition,  the  rate  feedback  gain  Kv  was  made 
position  dependent,  increasing  to  0.5  when  the  actual 
position  was  within  .100  inches  of  the  commanded  position. 
The  performance  with  these  changes  is  shown  in  Figure  7. 
Even  though  the  position  loop  static  accuracy  was 
compromised  by  the  gain  reduction  the  increased  smoothness 
of  operation  indicated  overall  increased  benefits.  Figure  8 
indicates  the  large  step  position  performance  where  an 
object  is  encountered  prior  to  reaching  the  commanded 
position.  As  can  be  seen  when  a force  is  detected  the  claws 
stop  trying  to  finish  positioning  and  "back  up"  slightly  to 
eliminate  any  detection  of  force  and  the  hand  awaits  a 
subsequent  valid  command  recognizing  that  it  cannot  complete 
the  last  one  received. 
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VI . 2 RATE  MODE  and  RATE  TO  FORCE  TRANSITION  MODE 


The  Rate  Mode  configuration  from  Figure  4 yields  a 
characteristic  equation  of 

2 

s + 42s  + 42Kva*Kvl. 


Selecting  Kva=8  and  Kvl=l  as  a proper  gain  set  for  the 
loop  constants,  provides  an  adequately  damped  system 
response  as  demonstrated  by  the  simulator  run  output  shown 
in  Figure  9.  System  tests  have  validated  these  gain 
constants  through  demonstration  of  proper  rate  loop 

performance  over  the  full  dynamic  range  of  operation. 

Now  to  the  more  difficult  section  of  the  design 
requirements,  the  Force  Mode  control  loop  and  the 

transitioning  to  it  from  the  Rate  mode.  Without  some 
predictor  capability  (i.e.  proximity  sensing)  it  is 
important  that  the  bandwidth  of  the  Force  loop  be  maximized 
so  that  unplanned  force  transients  imparted  to  the  workpiece 
are  minimized.  From  Figure  4 it  can  be  determined  that  the 
characteristic  equation  of  the  Force  mode  configuration  is 
3 2 

s + 42.08s  + 2672.4s  + 3752Kh*Kha. 


Selecting  Kh=l  and  Kha=0 . 5 yields  factors  of 

2 

(s  + 0 . 7 ) (s  + 41.3s  + 2642). 


These  factors  indicate  a slightly  underdamped  control 
response.  A simulator  run  output  using  the  selected 
parameters  is  shown  in  Figure  10.  The  response  is 
considerably  less  damped  than  the  linearized  system 
equations  would  indicate,  however,  this  has  been  determined 
to  be  due  to  a realistic  motor  power  limit  included  in  the 
simulation.  To  compensate  for  the  effect  of  power  limiting 
the  damping  was  increased  by  raising  Kha  to  1.  Operational 
testing  of  the  smart  hand  in  the  Rate  mode  with  Auto 
Transitioning  to  Force  indicated  that  the  increased  damping 
was  adequate.  Photos  showing  performance  in  these  control 
regimes  are  included  as  Figures  11  thru  13.  These  tests  were 
run  by  starting  with  the  claws  completely  open  and  giving  a 
full  rate  close  command  with  obstacles  of  various 
compliances  set  to  interfere  with  the  closing.  Figure  11 
shows  the  transitioning  region  when  a spring  loaded 
compliance  of  approximately  .001  in/lb  was  used  as  the 
target  workpiece.  Figure  12  shows  the  transitioning  when  a 
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solid  aluminum  bar  (compliance  less  than  .00001  in/lb)  was 
utilized  as  the  workpiece.  The  observable  stepping  in  the 
force  profile  of  relatively  non-compliant  loads  is  a 
phenomena  of  the  software  integrator  and  the  incremental 
nature  of  the  pulse  width  modulation  resolution.  Figure  13 
is  an  expansion  of  the  initial  transient  of  Figure  12 
demonstrating  the  transient  energy  transfer  of  the  claw 
dynamics  to  the  workpiece  under  near  worst  case  conditions. 

VI. 3 HOLD  MODE 


Figures  14  and  15  show  simulated  performance  of  the 
control  system  to  load  disturbances  when  in  the  Hold  Mode. 
The  gains  of  the  loop  were  set  to  Kg=l  and  Kga=l  based  upon 
the  evaluation  of  the  Force  Mode  response  as  previously 
described . 
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Figure  9.  Smart  Hand  Rate  Mode 
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Figure  10.  Smart  Hand  Force  Without  Hold 
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ORIGINAL  PASS  IS 

OF  POOR  QUALITY 


VERT  x 10  SPRING-LOADED  FORCE  TEST  DEVICE 


Figure  11.  Rate  to  Force  Transition  - Full  Rate 
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Figure  12.  Rate  to  Force  Transition  - 
1 sec/cm  Scale 
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Figure  13.  Rate  to  Force  Transition  - Full  Rate 

Initial  Transient  Expanded  50  ras/cm  Scale 
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Figure  14.  Smart  Hand  Force  With  Hold 
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Figure  15.  Smart  Hand  Force  With  Hold 
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OF  POOR  QUALITY 


Figure  16.  PFMA/JPL  Smart  End  Effector  Integrated  With 
PFMA  Arm  at  MSFC  (Performing  Connector 
Coupling  Operation) 
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VII.  CONCLUSION  AND  FUTURE  PLANS 


The  smart  hand  has  been  mounted  to  the  PFMA  at  MSFC 
(see  Fig.  16)  and  tested  with  human  operators  performing 
simulated  satellite  servicing  tasks.  The  tasks  consisted  of 
connecting  and  disconnecting  a fluid  coupling  device, 
simulating  module  changeout,  and  attempting  to  exert 
constant  forces  and  monents  on  the  environment.  Operators 
performed  the  tasks  both  with  and  without  the  force/torque 
display.  Testing  consisted  of  recording  forces  and  torques 
from  the  wrist  and  jaw  mounted  sensors  while  operators 
performed  tasks  in  manual  control  mode  from  ' a remotely 
located  control  station  at  MSFC.  The  tests  and  the  results 
are  described  and  evaluated  in  detail  in  Ref.  3. 

In  general,  the  experienced  operators  accomplished  the 
tasks  with  lower  levels  of  root-mean-square  forces  than 
intermediate  or  naive  subjects.  However,  the  test  results 
have  shown  that  improved  display  and  manipulator  control 
modes  will  be  required  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  end 
effector’s  sensing  capabilities.  The  general  conclusion  is 
that  sensors,  displays,  actuators  and  control  modes  for 
teleoperation  cannot  be  designed  or  fully  evaluated  in 
isolation.  For  improved  and  optimized  performance,  the  full 
teleoperation  control  loop,  including  the  human  operator, 
must  be  considered  as  it  was  pointed  out  in  Ref.  3. 

Future  development  plans  include: 

(i)  Implementing  the  automatic  execution  of  grasp  force 
control 

(ii)  Implementing  event  driven  displays 

(iii)  Designing  a proximity  ranging  device  integratable  with 
the  existing  smart  hand  system. 

In  an  event  driven  display,  the  simultaneous  presence 
(or  absence)  of  several  force  and  torque  component  levels 
will  be  monitored  and  automatically  indicated  on  the  display 
with  a distinct  and  easily  perceivable  symbol. 
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INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  most  challenging  problems  in  computer  vision  is  that  of  representing  and  subsequently 
recognizing  known  objects.  The  core  problem  is  to  match  image-derived  features  with  existing 
object  models.  The  data-driven  aspects  of  the  recognition  process,  which  work  at  extracting 
primitives  from  the  image,  such  as  edges,  boundaries,  regions  etc. , must  be  brought  into 
registration  with  the  model-driven  processes  which  attempt  to  predict  the  appearance  of  a known 
object.  (See  figure  1). 

These  data-driven  and  model-driven  processes  typically  meet  in  an  ill  defined  middle  ground,  often 
called  intermediate  level  vision,  where  many  advanced  computer  vision  concepts,  such  as  intrinsic 
images  and  2 1/2  dimensional  sketch,  have  taken  root  Advanced  research  has  demonstrated  that 
progress  in  these  areas  requires  the  use  of  many  interacting  models,  from  geometric  models  of  the 
object  to  detailed  models  of  the  physics  of  the  sensors,  and  the  illumination  and  reflective 
properties  of  surfaces.  Horn’s  work  on  shape  from  shading  shows  how  such  models  can  be  used 
to  derive  shape  parameters  [1],  Further,  woric  on  optical  flow  and  structure  from  motion 
represent  attempts  to  incorporate  models  of  motion  as  well  [2]. 

These  advanced  techniques  have  grown  over  the  years  into  areas  of  specific  expertise  within 
computer  vision  research.  Our  interest  in  this  paper,  however,  centers  around  the  more  basic 
geometrical  and  topological  modeling  of  objects  and  how  such  models  can  be  used  in  a vision 
system,  an  area  whose  criticality  was  recognized  at  the  onset  of  computer  vision  research,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  work  by  Roberts  [3],  but  where  progress  has  been  amazingly  slow. 

THE  REPRESENTATIONAL  PROBLEM 

Outdoor  scenes  present  such  a wide  variety  of  form  and  motion  that  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the 
representational  problems  that  might  arise,  but  it  is  a little  suiprising  that  even  in  highly  structured 
environments  the  problem  remains  extremely  difficult  Certainly,  many  problems  can  arise  with 
terms  like  "chair" , since  precise  definitions  are  hard  to  come  by,  invoking  quasi-philosophical 
issues.  But  even  when  we  take  a more  precise  example,  such  as  a particular  manufactured  item,  we 
discover  that  it  can  be  described  in  many  ways  and  at  various  levels,  such  as  geometric  resolutions, 
topological  shape  descriptors,  functional,  materials,  etc. , all  of  which  can  have  an  impact  on  the 
recognition  process.  Even  relatively  simple  objects,  such  as  scissors  or  pliers,  can  be  difficult  to 
represent  because  of  the  moveable  parts  ( open,  closed,  etc.).  Also,  many  manufactured  objects 
consist  of  wires,  cables  and  other  flexible  structures  and  the  particular  condition  of  these  structures 
at  the  time  of  viewing  are  impossible  to  predict.  Thus,  a complex  object,  such  as  a satellite  with 
thermal  blankets  and  solar  panels,  can  defy  representational  attempts  despite  the  fact  that  the  object 
is  in  some  sense  well  known. 


FIGURE  1 : DATA-DRIVEN  PROCESSES  MEET  THE  MODEL-DRIVEN  PROCESSES. 


OBJECT-CENTERED  MODELS 

There  are  many  ways  to  describe,  or  model,  an  object.  Here  we  have  chosen  to  break 
object-centered  modelling  into  a three  level  hierarchy  : symbolic,  topological  and  geometric.  We 
refer  to  the  geometric  level  as  the  "lowest"  and  the  symbolic  level  as  the  "highest".  This  hierarchy 
provides  a context  within  which  we  can  describe  and  compare  three  different  vision  systems  that 
were  developed  in  our  computer  vision  laboratory  over  the  past  few  years.  (See  figure  2). 


Geometric  Level 

At  the  lowest  levels  of  a hierarchy  of  object  representations  are  purely  geometric  descriptions 
consisting  of  precise  mathematical  parameters  in  object-centered  coordinates  that  build  the  object 
surface  from  such  primitives  as  vertices,  curves  and  surface  patches.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
completely  within  this  "lowest"  level  is  a separate  hierarchy  of  spatial  resolutions,  progressing  from 
coarse  to  fine  surface  geometry.  The  different  levels  of  resolution  can  be  very  useful;  for  example, 
collision  avoidance  requires  rough  estimates  of  object  shape  whereas  manipulation  requires  fine 
detail.  Although  various  methods  of  representing  surface  geometry  exist,  from  the  brute  force 
cataloguing  of  many  vertices  and  connectives  to  the  more  elegant  generalized  cylinders 
( [4]  )and  intrinsic  geometric  features  ( [5],  [6] ),  no  single,  best  approach  has  yet  been  identified. 


MODELLING  HIERARCHY 

SAMPLE  SYSTEMS 

SYMBOLIC 

RULE-BASED 

TOPOLOGICAL 

SPATIAL  REASONING 

GEOMETRICAL 

LOCATING  SYSTEM 

FIGURE  2 : OBJECT  MODELLING  HIERARCHY  AND  SYSTEM  EXAMPLES 


It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  straightforward  modeling  techniques  have  not  proven  sufficient  for 
computer  vision,  especially  in  view  of  the  long  history  of  geometry.  The  central  difficulty, 
however,  is  that  object-centered  primitives  are  different  from  the  "primitives"  that  are  typically 
derived  from  an  image.  For  example,  not  only  is  there  the  problem  of  image-derived  edge 
elements  arising  from  purely  spurious  artifacts  of  the  imaging  process,  but  even  when  an  edge 
element  does  correspond  to  a distinct  geometric  feature  of  the  object  it  is  not  always  true  that  this 
geometric  feature  has  any  meaning  in  the  object-centered  model,  as  is  typically  the  case  with 
occluding  contours  formed  by  curved  surfaces.  In  fact,  initial  computer  vision  experiments  used 
polyhedral  objects  mainly  because  there  is  a relatively  clear  relationship  between  image-derived 
edge  elements  and  simple  wire  frame  models.  In  general,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to  match 
image-derived  primitives  with  model-defined  primitives. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  mismatch  in  primitives  is  the  fact  that  one  set  of  primitives  is  viewpoint 
dependent  and  the  other  viewpoint  independent.  Further,  purely  geometric,  object-centered 
modeling  does  not  use  knowledge  of  illumination,  surface  reflectivity  or  sensor  characteristics. 
Thus,  a straightforward  way  to  remove  this  weakness  would  be  to  incorporate  such  models, 
providing  there  is  the  potential  to  convert  viewpoint  independent  models  into  predictions  of  the 
viewpoint  dependent  appearance  of  objects  ( using  methods  derived  from  computer  graphics),  and 
correlate  them  with  the  image-derived  features.  This  is  a powerful  approach  and  represents  much 
of  the  current  research  in  computer  vision;  unfortunately,  this  is  not  generally  practical. 

This  discussion  has  tacidy  assumed  normal  video  sensing  and  to  some  extent  color,  but  in  view  of 
the  problems  described  above  one  begins  to  consider  alternative  sensing  methods,  particularly,  a 
range  imaging  sensor,  such  as  a scanning  laser  range  finder.  Even  though  a range  image  suffers 
from  some  of  the  same  viewpoint  dependency  problems  as  video,  it  has  several  advantages.  Aside 
from  being  immune  to  shadows  and  complex  shading  effects,  it  provides  the  kind  of  direct  metric 
information  that  can  be  more  easily  correlated  with  existing  geometric  models.  Unfortunately,  the 
physics  of  laser  range  sensing  introduces  technical  problems  of  its  own,  such  as  processing  time, 
dynamic  range,  specularity,  etc.  [7] , but  the  importance  of  sensing  direct  metric  information  cannot 
be  underestimated. 

Sample  Geometric  Approach : Locating  System 

This  example  is  based  on  the  problem  of  determining  the  location  of  a known  object  from  a single 
perspective  view.  The  Locating  System  assumes  that  low  level  image  processing  can  extract  the 
image  plane  location  of  the  vertices  of  a rectangular  shape  that  is  known  to  be  on  the  object.  There 
are  many  variations  on  this  theme,  using  three  or  more  points,  and  here  we  have  chosen  a rectangle 
for  simplicity.  Using  inverse  perspective  operations  the  image  plane  coordinates  can  be  convened 
into  the  three  dimensional  position  of  the  object  relative  to  the  sensor  in  all  six  degrees  of  freedom, 
[81. 


Of  course,  this  method  does  not  recognize  the  object  but  it  provides  a means  of  getting  a quick 
estimate  of  the  viewpoint  from  a minimum  of  object  knowledge.  Object  recognition  techniques 
have  a greater  chance  of  working  when  the  viewpoint  is  approximately  known.  Estimates  of  the 
viewpoint  can  also  be  used  to  derive  an  improved  viewpoint  before  any  object  recognition  is 
attempted. 

The  alternating  use  of  knowledge  of  viewpoint  and  then  object  geometry,  beginning  with  rough 
estimates  of  each,  is  a powerful  approach  that  helps  refine  the  required  processing  at  each  stage  in  a 
hierarchical  manner. 

The  Topological  Level 

Even  if  reasonably  effective  low  level  primitives  (jould  be  derived  from  video  and/or  range  images, 
there  would  still  be  a combinatorial  problem.  Matching  hundreds  of  low  level  primitives  in  an 
exhaustive  manner  is  prohibitive.  Looking  for  a way  out  of  this  difficulty  leads  to  a process  of 
abstraction  similar  to  that  involved  in  solving  complex  planning  problems,  [9],  The  strategy  is  to 
postpone  the  matching  process  until  higher  level  shape  descriptions  are  derived.  That  is,  certain 
global  features  such  as  "flat"  or  "curved"  are  easier  to  work  with.  In  fact,  these  global  features  tend 
to  have  some  degree  of  invariance  with  respect  to  the  viewing  conditions.  For  example,  "has  a 
concave  edge"  is  a property  that  could  be  derived  from  a variety  of  viewpoints  and  helps  prune 
major  branches  in  a tree  of  possible  object  matches. 

Thus,  a slightly  higher  level  of  modeling  might  describe  an  object  as  being  composed  of  several 
surface  parts,  each  classified  by  a few  parameters  such  as  average  gaussian  curvature  and  total  area, 
connected  together  at  edges  that  are  also  simply  classified  ( straight,  curved,  convex,  concave  etc). 
This  level  retains  some  of  the  detail  of  the  lower,  geometric  level  but  loosens  it  up  a bit  in  favor  of 
more  global  shape  descriptors.  For  example,  concave  and  convex  edges  would  be  distinguished 
without  the  use  of  actual  angular  measures.  ( Of  course,  if  registration  is  maintained  with  the  lower 
level  geometric  description,  the  actual  angular  measures  could  be  recovered,  if  needed ).  Further, 
the  individual  surface  parts  can  be  treated  as  nodes  in  a Region  Adjacency  Graph  which  expresses 
connectivity  with  a minimum  of  shape  parameters.  ( Because  of  viewpoint  dependency,  any  region 
adjacency  graph  derived  from  the  image  will  correspond  to  a subgraph  of  the  object-centered 
adjacency  graph,  thus  creating  a subgraph  isomorphism  problem  that  can  be  combinatorial 
prohibitive  but  is  still  better  than  matching  the  lower  level  primitives  ). 

Within  this  level,  precise  geometric  information  is  gradually  dropped  in  favor  of  global,  almost 
symbolic,  descriptions.  For  example,  shape  descriptors  such  as  "hole",  "sharp”,  "round"  and 
"smooth"  might  be  introduced  without  direct  reference  to  the  precise  underlying  geometry.  Of 
course,  such  representations  as  "cylindrical",  "spherical",  "straight"  and  "has  parallel  sides"  would 
be  exploited  for  both  geometric  and  symbolic  purposes. 

Preceding  further  along  the  lines  of  dropping  precise  geometric  parameters  leads  to  topological 
descriptions  of  objects  in  terms  of  the  number  of  holes  they  have.  At  this  level,  precise  coordinates 
are  insignificant;  instead,  objects  are  considered  as  members  of  homotopy  equivalence  classes 
defined  by  homeomorphisms  that  mathematically  express  the  continuous  deformation  of  one  object 
into  another,  such  as  donut  into  coffee  cup.  For  example,  whereas  a sphere  and  a cube  would  be 
equivalent  as  would  a washer  and  a nut,  a sphere  would  be  distinguished  from  a washer  by 
counting  the  number  of  holes  and  not  by  any  detailed  comparison  of  coordinates. 

Sample  Topological  Approach : Spatial  Reasoning  System 

The  Spatial  Reasoning  System  described  in  [10]  is  a good  example  of  how  topological  features  can 
be  used  to  recognize  known  objects.  Using  the  higher  level,  more  abstract,  topological  and  spatial 
properties  provides  this  system  with  many  interesting  side  effects,  such  as  the  ability  to  hypothesize 
the  existence  of  occluded  features  as  well  as  features  that  may  have  been  missed  by  the  low  level 
image  processing.  Further,  the  system  can  propose  new  viewpoints  that  would  disambiguate  a 
conflict  between  objects  that  look  alike  from  a particular  viewpoint. 


The  important  steps  in  this  spatial  reasoning  process  consist  of  converting  image-derived  features, 
such  as  surface,  edge  and  point  topological  relationships,  into  logical  assertions  that  are  further 
examined  to  remove  viewpoint  dependent  artifacts,  such  as  occluding  edges  resulting  from  curved 
surfaces.  (The  system  assumes  that  the  low  level  image  processing  has  done  a reasonable,  although 
not  perfect,  job  of  measuring  three  dimensional  surface  characteristics,  such  as  flat  or  cylindrical. 
Theoretically,  this  information  could  be  easily  derived  from  high  resolution  range  data). 

Thus,  the  data-derived  viewpoint  dependent  assertions  are  transformed  into  viewpoint  independent 
assertions  and  are  subsequently  expressed  in  predicate  logical  terms  as  a mechanism  for 
implementing  various  consistency  checks.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  achieve  a subgraph  isomorphism 
between  the  data-derived  object  description  and  the  stored  object  model.  To  minimize  the 
combinatorics,  a hierarchical  description  of  critical  object  features  is  incorporated  so  that  certain 
object  hypotheses  can  be  rejected  at  a high  level. 

The  Symbolic  Level 

The  two  levels  described  above  were  based  primarily  on  descriptions  of  shape  and  spatial 
relationships.  The  symbolic  level  brings  in  "everyday"  names  and  descriptions,  emphasizing  the 
functional  aspect  of  an  object,  such  as  how  and  what  it  is  used  for,  its  relationship  to  other  objects, 
etc. 

It  is  a classic  result  of  research  in  artificial  intelligence  that  the  symbolic  level  is  easy  to  discuss  but 
astonishingly  difficult  to  imbed  into  a machine.  The  basic  difficulty  is  that  these  simple  sounding 
symbols  float  atop  a sea  of  detail,  with  levels  of  complexity  that  become  apparent  only  after  many 
attempts  at  implementation.  It  seems  that  human  intelligence  hinges  on  a natural  ability  to  simplify 
complex  matters,  such  as  the  abundance  of  sensory  information,  to  the  point  where  the  true 
complexity  of  the  process  is  well  hidden  and  subconscious  and  must  be  laboriously  dug  out  by 
researchers.  Thus,  the  symbolic  level  allows  us  to  blithely  make  assertions  such  as  " chairs  are 
usually  near  tables"  but  leaves  us  struggling  to  make  these  relationships  explicit. 

More  demonstrable  results  in  this  area  have  been  in  expert  systems,  hence  our  example  in  the 
symbolic  category  is  rule-based. 

Sample  Symbolic  Approach : Rule-based 

This  particular  rule-based  approach,  as  described  in  [11],  attempts  to  bypass  the  problems  of 
intermediate  level  vision  by  incorporating  explicit  scene  interpretation  ntles,  both  domain 
independent  and  domain  dependent  The  method  was  originally  developed  for  outdoor  applications 
such  as  guiding  an  autonomous  vehicle  down  a road  but  the  basic  principle  applies  to  object 
recognition  as  well. 

The  basic  idea  is  to  achieve  a high  level,  symbolic  description  of  the  scene,  in  terms  of  labeled 
regions,  via  a sequence  of  split  and  merge  operations  in  conjunction  with  the  application  of  rules 
that  encode  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  the  low  level  algortihms  together  with  knowledge  of  the 
domain.  The  number  of  rules  can  become  prohibitive,  but  the  number  can  be  kept  reasonable  by 
sufficiently  restricting  the  scene  domain. 

For  example,  merging  criteria  such  as  " average  gradient  between  regions  " are  augmented  with 
interpretation  rules  such  as  : 


RULE  22  IF  ( REGION  IS  ADJACENT  TO  THE  TOP  IMAGE  BORDER  ) AND 

( REGION  IS  BRIGHT ) AND 

( REGION  IS  LARGE  ) AND 

( BOUNDARY  OF  REGION  WITH  TOP  BORDER  IS  LONG  ) AND 
THEN  ( REGION  IS  "SKY" ) 


The  chief  advantage  to  this  approach  is  that  the  critical  interpretation  criteria  is  made  explicit, 
allowing  an  easy  way  to  add  new  knowledge.  This  method  blends  the  low  level  operations  that 
extract  of  primitives  (regions)  with  high  level  domain  knowledge. 


CONCLUSION 


The  future  of  computer  vision  research  will  see  the  refinement  of  the  various  approaches  described 
above.  Particularly,  however,  there  will  be  great  progress  in  those  scenarios  dealing  with  known 
objects.  Incremental  methods  that  merge  new  information  with  stored  models, 

(see  [12]  and  [13] ),  will  have  a critical  impact  on  automation.  For  example,  a teleoperated  robotic 
system  that  relies  on  a human  for  initial  alignment  could  then  resort  to  an  automatic  vision  system 
that  exploits  specific  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  viewpoint.  Such  a system,  however,  would 
have  to  rely  on  several  levels  of  object  modelling,  from  the  geometric  to  the  symbolic. 
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ABSTRACT  - The  resolved  rate  law  for  a manipulator  provides  the  instant 
aneous  joint  rates  required  to  satisfy  a given  instantaneous  hand 
motion . When  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  task  space  is  the 
same  as  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  joint  space  the  Jacobian 
matrix  is  square  and  the  resolved  rate  law  is  easily  determined  for 
non-singular  configurations . When  the  joint  space  has  more  degrees  of 
freedom  than  the  task  space  the  manipulator  is  kinematically  redundant 
and  the  kinematic  rate  equations  are  under-determined . In  this  paper  an 
objective  function  is  optimized  with  respect  to  the  n kinematically 
redundant  rate  equations  to  provide  an  optimal  resolved  rate  law  that 
can  be  tuned  to  control  the  joint  motion  in  a variety  of  ways.  This  law 
is  used  in  an  iterative  algorithm  to  find  joint  angle  solutions  to  the 
inverse  nonlinear  kinematic  equations . The  behaviour  of  the  optimal „ 
resolved  rate  law  is  demonstrated  and  investigated  in  a 4 degree  of 
freedom  kinematically  redundant  planar  arm  model . A weighting  matrix 
is  used  in  the  resolved  rate  law  to  avoid  reach  limits  during  the 
trajectory  to  a desired  hand  state.  The  treatment  is  applicable  to 
manipulators  with  any  number  of  revolute  joints. 


1 . 0 INTRODUCTION 

The  resolved  rate  law  for  a manipulator  converts  the  instantaneous 
hand  rates  into  instantaneous  joint  rates  [1].  This  allows  the  joints 
to  be  simultaneously  commanded  to  move  the  hand  with  a desired  instanta- 
neous translational  and  rotational  velocity.  The  space  that  the  hand 
moves  in  is  called  the  task  space  [2],  which  is  usually  composed  of  6 
degrees  of  freedom.  The  space  mapped  out  by  the  joint  angles  is  called 
the  joint  space.  The  mathematical  relationship  between  the  task  space 
and  the  joint  space  defines  the  resolved  rate  law  for  the  manipulator. 

The  kinematic  equations  express  the  hand  state  in  terms  of  the 
manipulator  joint  angles  and  are  usually  very  nonlinear.  It  is  usually 
straight-forward,  but  tedious  to  write  down  the  kinematic  equations  that 
express  the  hand  state  in  terms  of  the  joint  angles.  It  is  easy  to 
differentiate  the  kinematic  equations  to  arrive  at  an  expression  for  the 
hand  translational  and  rotational  rates  in  terms  of  the  joint  rates. 
The  matrix  that  results  is  sometimes  called  the  Jacobian  matrix  for  the 
manipulator.  The  kinematic  equations  for  most  manipulators  are  very 
nonlinear  and  generally  cannot  be  inverted  to  solve  for  the  joint  angles 
in  terms  of  the  hand  parameters  [2]. 

The  Shuttle  Remote  Manipulator  System  (SRMS)  has  six  joints  and  the 
end-effector  operates  in  a six  degree  of  freedom  space  (three  spacial 
and  three  angular).  This  is  a convenient  design  because  the  number  of 
degrees  of  freedom  in  the  joint  space  and  in  the  task  space  are  the 
same;  the  Jacobian  matrix  is  square  and  can  be  easily  inverted,  except 
in  specific  configurations  where  the  Jacobian  matrix  is  singular.  When 
these  singularities  are  avoided,  the  inverted  Jacobian  is  a valid 
resolved  rate  law  for  the  SRMS  because  it  transforms  a desired  end- 
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effector  translational  and  rotational  velocity  into  joint  rate  commands. 
The  joint  rate  commands  can  be  issued  periodically  to  the  six  servo 
motors  to  accomplish  an  end-effector  motion  as  desired. 

The  simple  resolved  rate  law  described  above  is  used  in  the  SRMS 
flight  software  to  drive  the  manual  and  the  automatic  modes.  For  these 
modes  there  is  a requirement  to  move  the  hand  coordinate  system  (or  some 
coordinate  system  rigidly  associated  with  the  hand  system)  from  one 
state  to  another  with  translation  along  a relatively  straight  path  and 
rotation  about  a constant  vector.  Much  effort  has  been  spent  finding 
such  paths  that  are  free  from  encounters  with  joint  reach  limits. 

When  a manipulator  has  more  joints  than  the  number  of  degrees  of 
freedom  in  the  task  space  it  is  said  to  be  kinematically  redundant  [3]. 
The  Jacobian  matrix  for  a kinematically  redundant  manipulator  is  not 
square  and  cannot  be  directly  inverted  to  arrive  at  an  easy  resolved 
rate  law.  There  are  more  joint  variables  to  solve  for  than  there  are 
kinematic  equations.  There  is  not  enough  information  to  solve  for  the 
joint  rates  needed  to  move  the  hand.  In  general,  there  may  be  an 
infinite  number  ways  to  move  the  joints  in  unison  to  provide  the  desired 
hand  motion  for  the  kinematically  redundant  manipulator  [4], [5]. 

It  is  essential  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  a resolved  rate  law  in 
order  to  control  or  simulate  a manipulator.  Several  methods  have  been 
introduced  to  arrive  at  adequate  resolved  rate  laws  for  the  kinematical- 
ly redundant  manipulator.  One  approach  is  to  add  specific  constraints 
on  the  manipulator  so  that  the  kinematic  equations  can  be  solved.  A 
more  general  approach  is  to  minimize  or  maximize  an  objective  function 
subject  to  the  kinematic  constraint  equations.  These  methods  have  been 
investigated  in  several  papers  to  study  iterative  solutions  to  the 
kinematically  redundant  constraint  equations  [1], [3—7]. 

In  this  paper  an  optimal  control  law  with  a weighting  matrix  is 
derived  using  the  Moore-Penrose  pseudo-inverse  for  general  manipulators 
with  various  dimensions  in  task  space  and  joint  space.  The  behavior  of 
the  control  law  is  demonstrated  and  investigated  using  a kinematically 
redundant  planar  arm  simulation.  Several  algorithms  are  introduced  and 
evaluated  for  dynamically  adjusting  the  weighting  matrix  during  the 
trajectory  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  joint  reach  limits. 


2.  PROBLEM  FORMULATION 

The  resolved  rate  law  for  a manipulator  is  derived  from  the 
kinematic  equations.  For  a manipulator  with  n joints  and  a hand  operat- 
ing in  a task  space  of  m dimensions,  the  m kinematic  equations  are  of 
the  form: 

x-  {xk}  - {ffc(ei,e2, . . .en)}  k-i.m  (2.1) 

where  x is  the  vector  containing  the  task  space  coordinates  and  0 is  the 
vector  of  joint  angles.  If  each  joint  is  moved  by  a small  amount,  A6, 
then  the  movement  of  the  hand  in  the  task  coordinates,  Ax,  is  found  in 
the  differential  of  the  kinematic  equations: 

Ax  « [J]  A9  (2.2) 


ORIGINAL  RASE  IS 

OF  POOR  QUALITY 


where  J is  the  Jacobian  matrix  [Q],  composed  of  the  partial  derivatives 
of  the  functions  f with  respect  to  each  of  the  joint  angles.  Similarly, 
the  kinematic  rate  equations  are  found  by  differentiating  the  kinematic 
equations  with  respect  to  time. 


- dx/dt  - [J]  w 


(2.3) 


where  v is  the  hand  velocity  vector  expressed  in  the  task  coordinates 
and  w is  the  vector  of  joint  rates.  The  resolved  rate  law  is  found  by 
solving  the  kinematic  rate  equations  (2.3)  for  the  joint  rates  (w)  in 
terms  of  the  hand  velocity  (v) . In  the  case  where  the  task  space  and 
the  joint  space  have  the  same  number  of  dimensions  (ra-n)  the  Jacobian 
matrix  is  square  and  the  resolved  rate  law  is  easily  found. 


-i 


w - [J] 


(2.4) 


When  the  determinant  of  the  Jacobian  is  zero,  the  manipulator  is  in  a 
physical  singularity  and  cannot  supply  motion  in  all  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  task  space.  In  mathematical  terms  the  joint  space  does  not  span 
the  task  space  when  the  arm  is  in  a singularity. 

When  the  manipulator  has  fever  joints  than  dimensions  in  the  task 
space  (n<m)  the  system  is  overdetermined  and  the  resolved  rate  law  may 
be  found  by  using  the  pseudo-Jacobian  method.  For  a 5 jointed  manipula- 
tor acting  in  a task  space  of  6 dimensions,  there  will  be  6 kinematic 
equations  but  only  5 joint  variables. 


6x1 


J w 
6x5  5x1 


(2.5) 


The  brackets  around  the  Jacobian  have  been  dropped  to  simplify  the 
notation.  The  resolved  rate  law  for  such  a manipulator  can  be  derived 
by  pre-multiplying  by  the  Jacobian  as  follows: 


T 

J v - 


T 

J J w 


T -1 

- (J  J ) 


T 

J v 


T -1 

w - [ ( J J ) 
5x1  5x6  6x5 


J ] v 

5x6  6x1 


(2.6) 

(2.7) 

(2.8) 


pseudo- inverse 
overdetermined 


The  expression  within  the  brackets  is  the  Moore-Penrose 
of  the  full  rank  rectangular  (6x5)  Jacobian  for  the 
system  of  equations  2.5  [9]. 

For  a kinematically  redundant  manipulator  (n>m)  the  Jacobian  matrix 
is  not  square  and  the  system  of  equations  is  underdetermined.  For  a 7 
jointed  manipulator  operating  in  a task  space  of  6 dimensions  there  are 
6 kinematic  equations  and  7 joint  variables.  The  Jacobian  matrix  is  a 6 
by  7 matrix.  There  are  several  approaches  which  have  been  used  to  solve 
this  underdetermined  set  of  equations.  The  approach  taken  here  is  to 
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introduce  an  objective  function  to  be  minimized  subject  to  the  con- 
straint equations: 

v • J w (2.9) 

6x1  6x7  7x1 

An  obvious  objective  function  to  consider  is: 

1 2 2 2 2 

Z • - ( w + w + w ...  + w ) (2.10) 

2 12  3 n 

When  this  function  is  minimized,  the  solution  results  in  the  least 
amount  of  instantaneous  motion  in  all  joints.  Using  the  method  of 
Lagrangian  multipliers  (L)  the  following  n+m  equations  result  [11]. 

T 

w - J L (2.11) 

J w - v (2.12) 

Solve  equation  2.11  for  the  Lagrangian  multipliers  and  use  equation  2.12 
to  substitute  v for  Jw. 

T -1  T -1 

L « (JJ)  Jw  - (JJ)v  (2.13) 

Substituting  this  expression  for  the  Lagrangian  multipliers  gives  the 
resolved  rate  law. 


T T -1 

W - [ J ( J J ) ] V 


(2.14) 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  result  with  that  of  the  pseudo- inverse 
result  of  equation  2.7.  The  expression  in  brackets  in  equation  2.14  is 
the  Moore-Penrose  pseudo-inverse  of  the  Jacobian  for  the  underdetermined 
system  of  equations  (2.9)  [4],[9]. 

A more  interesting  objective  function  [1]  has  the  form: 


1 2 2 
Z - - ( a w + a w + 

2 11  1 22  2 

or  in  matrix  notation: 

1 T 

Z - - w A w 

2 


2 

a w ) (2.15) 

nn  n 


(2.16) 


The  constraint  on  the  weighting  matrix  A is  such  that  the  function  Z is 
non-negative  for  all  values  of  w [11  J.  This  condition  will  be  satisfied 
by  considering  only  diagonal  weighting  matrices  with  positive  values. 
The  resolved  rate  law  that  results  from  optimizing  this  objective  func- 
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tion  can  be  found  by  following  the  procedure  used  in  equations  2.11 
through  2.14. 

-IT  -IT  -1 

w-AJ(JAJ)v  (2.17) 

This  result  also  appears  in  [1].  For  the  case  of  the  seven  jointed 
manipulator  described  above  this  resolved  rate  law  is 

-IT  -IT  -1 

w - A J ( J A J ) v (2.18) 

7x1  7x7  7x6  6x7  7x7  7x6  6x1 

where  the  dimensions  of  each  matrix  and  vector  have  been  indicated  for 
clarity.  The  weighting  matrix  A is  of  special  interest.  It  can  be  used 
to  control  the  motion  of  the  joints  by  dynamically  changing  the  values 
of  the  diagonal  components  during  the  trajectory. 


3.0  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  control  law  expressed  by  equation  2.17  was  implemented  into  a 
kinematically  redundant  planar  manipulator  model.  The  planar  arm  model 
was  developed  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  motion  of  the  redundant 
manipulator.  This  model  is  easy  to  work  with  because  the  task  space  is 

confined  to  a flat  plane  and  is  adequate  for  studying  the  behavior  of 

the  control  law. 

3.1  The  Kinematically  Redundant  Planar  Manipulator  (KRPM) 

The  KRPM  model  has  a task  space  composed  of  3 degrees  of  freedom  as 

shown  in  figure  1.  The  task  space  is  composed  of  X,  2 and  P (pitch) 

directions  for  the  hand,  and  all  joints  are  pitch  joints.  The  number  of 
pitch  joints  (n)  can  be  specified  from  3 to  10.  For  this  study,  n was 
set  to  4 so  that  there  is  only  1 redundant  joint  except  where  noted 
otherwise.  This  was  done  to  form  a direct  analogy  with  the  7 jointed 
manipulator  operating  in  a task  space  of  6 degrees  of  freedom.  The 
kinematic  equations  for  the  4 jointed  planar  arm  are  shown  below.  The 
usual  abbreviated  notation  is  used  to  simplify  the  algebra. 

cl  - cos(0]^) 

cl2  - cos(0|  + 02) 

c!23  - cos(0j  + 02  + 83) 

cI234-  cos(0j  + ^2  + + 64) 

similarly  for  si,  sl2,  si23,  and  sl234  using  sines 

- Length  of  boom  i (3.1) 
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The  kinematic  equations  are  now  easily  written. 
X - Ljcl  + L2cl2  + L3ci23  + L4cl234 
Z - -Ljsi  - L2si2  - L3sl23  - L4sl234 
P ■ 0|+02+03+  04 


(3.2) 

(3.3) 

(3.4) 


The  Jacobian  for  this  arm  can  be  found  analytically  by  differentiating 
the  above  equations. 


-Lis  1 -L2sl2 
-L3sl23  -L4sl234 

-Licl  -L2c 1 2 
-L3ci23  -L4cl234 

1 


-L2si2  -L3sl 23 
-L4s 1234 

-L2cl2  ~L3c 123 
-L4cl234 

1 


-L3sl23 

-L4sl234 

-L3cl23 

-L4cl234 

1 


-L4sl234 


-L4cl234 


(3.5) 


The  Jacobian  for  the  planar  arm  can  be  greatly  simplified  by  considering 
the  special  case  where  all  of  the  boom  lengths  are  set  to  unity.  The 
following  abbreviations  are  also  convenient. 


c 14  - cl  + cl2  + cl23  + cl234 
c24  - c!2  + c 123  + c 1234 

c34  - cl23  + cl 234 

similarly  for  s!4,  s24,  and  s34 


(3.6) 


The  Jacobian  for  the  special  case  can  now  be  conveniently  expressed  as 
follows . 

-s!4  -s24  -s34  -s!234 


-c 14  -c24  -c34  -c 1234 

1111 


(3.7) 


The  KRPM  model  was  simulated  in  FORTRAN  on  an  HP9000  desktop  32  bit 
super  micro  computer.  The  model  simulates  the  kinematics  of  any  planar 
arm  with  3 task  dimensions  (m«3)  and  any  number  of  pitch  joints  (n)  and 
booms  of  independent  lengths.  The  Jacobian  is  computed  numerically 
using  a recursive  vector  form  [1]  to  allow  the  simulation  of  various 
arms  types.  The  attributes  of  the  manipulator  are  described  in  a data 
file.  Various  manipulators  may  be  represented  by  changing  the  data 
f ile . 


3.2  Implementation  of  the  Control  Lav 

The  optimal  RRL  (equation  2.17)  was  implemented  into  the  KRPM  arm 
model  by  first  adapting  the  dimensions  to  those  of  the  planar  arm.  The 
task  space  contains  3 dimensions t and  the  number  of  joints  (n)  may  be  4 
or  greater.  The  RRL  for  the  4 jointed  KRPM  is  defined  as  follows  with 
dimensions  shown. 
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(3.8) 


-IT  -IT  -i 

[RRL]  - A J ( J A J ) 

4x4  4x4  4x3  3x4  4x4  4x3 

Th«  simulation  iterates  through  the  RRL  to  drive  the  hand  to  a 
desired  state.  The  flow  of  the  calculation  is  as  follows.  The  arm  is 

positioned  at  a valid  set  of  joint  angles  (®iaitial)  an^  through  the 
forward  kinematics  the  resulting  hand  state  (^initial)  computed.  Then 
an  input  is  made  to  indicate  the  desired  final  hand  state  for  the  arm 
(Xfinai).  The  difference  between  the  two  hand  states  (Ax)  is  found. 

Ax  - xf inal  * x initial  (3-9) 

The  number  of  steps  to  take  during  the  trajectory  (s)  can  be  selected. 
The  vector  Ax  is  divided  into  s steps.  The  RRL  is  computed  using 
equation  3.8  and  then  the  desired  joint  angle  step  A9  is  computed. 

A8  - [RRL]  Ax/s  (3.10) 

The  joint  angles  are  then  updated  by  adding  the  changes  in  joint 
angles.  This  procedure  is  repeated  for  steps  2 through  s,  maintaining 
the  same  step  length  in  distance  (X  and  Z)  and  in  rotation  but  with  an 
adjustment  in  the  vector  direction  (}Ax|).  After  the  last  step  is 

taken  (step  number  s),  a Newton-Raphson  (NR)  iteration  is  automatically 
invoked  to  trim  up  the  final  hand  state  to  within  a tolerance  of  the 
desired  hand  state.  This  method  does  not  consider  the  joint  rates  of 
the  manipulator.  This  simulation  progresses  by  taking  steps. 


3.3  Step  Size 

A study  was  performed  to  determine  the  step  size  needed  to  provide 
hand  motion  along  a straight  line.  Good  results  are  measured  by 
inspecting  the  path  that  the  end-effector  describes.  The  ideal 
trajectory  should  be  a straight  line.  Several  trajectories  were  tested 
while  varying  the  number  of  steps  between  1 and  80. 

In  figure  2 the  arm  is  commanded  from  the  joint  angle  state  at  A to 
the  hand  state  at  B.  When  a Newton-Raphson  (NR)  iteration  is  used 
(s*i)  the  first  step  actually  goes  the  wrong  way,  to  point  1 in  figure 
2a.  When  the  NR  iteration  is  completed,  the  arm  ends  up  at  the  joint 
angle  state  shown  at  B.  In  figure  2b  a two  step  iteration  (s*2)  is 
shown.  The  first  step  is  a NR  half-step  and  the  second  step  is  the 
remaining  half  step  with  an  adjustment  in  direction.  A full  step  NR 
iteration  occurs  between  2 and  B resulting  in  a different  final  joint 
state  than  in  2a.  A ten  step  iteration  (2e)  results  in  a reasonably 
straight  hand  trajectory,  but  eighty  steps  are  required  for  very  good 
results  ( 2f ) . 

In  figure  3a  the  arm  was  commanded  from  the  joint  state  of  (90,0, 
-90,0)  at  A to  the  hand  state  of  (3,0,0)  at  B with  a small  step  size 
arriving  at  the  joint  configuration  at  B.  This  trajectory  was  then 
reversed  by  commanding  from  the  joint  angles  at  point  B to  the  original 
hand  state  at  A (2, -2,0)  for  various  step  sizes.  Notice  that  for  large 
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step  sizes  (figures  3b  and  3c),  the  arm  does  not  return  to  the  original 
joint  configuration  of  (90,0,-90,0)  in  figure  3a,  As  the  step  size 
decreases  (a  larger  number  of  steps),  the  reverse  trajectory  converges 
upon  the  perfect  joint  state  of  (90,0,-90,0).  This  is  expected  because 
the  trajectory  that  minimizes  the  motion  of  the  joints  in  one  direction 
should  also  minimize  the  motion  in  the  reverse  direction  also.  This 
procedure  is  considered  a validation  of  the  implementation  of  the  RRL. 
These  results  illustrate  the  importance  of  taking  small  step  sizes  while 
seeking  a practical  joint  angle  solution  for  a redundant  am  using  the 
iterative  inverse  method. 


3.4  Iterative  Inverse  Solutions 

Several  investigators  have  used  modified  NR  algorithms  to  find 
inverse  kinematic  solutions  for  manipulators  [ 3 ] , [ 5 ] , [ 6 ] , [ 10  ] . All  of 
these  approaches  are  aimed  at  finding  a quick  joint  angle  solution  with 
large  step  sizes  in  joint  space,  causing  the  hand  of  the  manipulator  to 
take  an  unpredictable  and  unrealistic  path.  This  poses  two  problems 
when  dealing  with  a physical  manipulator.  When  the  robot  is  actually 
commanded  from  the  initial  joint  angles  to  the  hand- state  through  a 
resolved  rate  law,  a different  set  of  joint  angles  is  likely  to  result 
than  the  one  found  by  the  iterative  inverse.  This  effect  is  best  illu- 
strated in  figure  2 where  the  joint  angles  at  the  final  configuration  in 
2a  are  very  different  from  the  joint  angles  at  the  end  of  figure  2e. 
The  joint  angle  solution  is  not  very  useful  if  the  manipulator  cannot  be 
commanded  to  it.  Secondly,  when  large  steps  in  joint  space  are  made 
there  is  more  chance  of  violating  the  joint  reach  limits. 

If  the  iterative  inverse  for  the  redundant  am  constrains  the  hand 
to  follow  a straight  path,  rotate  about  a constant  vector  and  checks  for 
joint  reach  limits  during  the  iteration  then  a solution  arrived  at  will 
be  a feasible  one.  This  requires  having  a knowledge  of  the  RRL  that 
will  drive  the  manipulator  and  taking  small  steps  in  the  iteration. 

4.0  BEHAVIOUR  OF  THE  OPTIMAL  RESOLVED  RATE  LAW 

The  behaviour  of  the  optimal  resolved  rate  law  in  the  KRPM  model  is 
demonstrated  in  this  section.  Several  trajectories  were  run  to  illus- 
trate the  ability  of  the  control  law  to  handle  the  redundancy  of  the 
kinematics  and  to  study  the  effects  of  the  weighting  matrix  on  the 
joint  motion. 

The  ability  of  the  control  law  to  handle  the  redundancy  of  the  arm 
was  demonstrated  by  driving  the  am  to  the  same  hand  state  from  various 
starting  configurations.  It  also  serves  as  an  inverse  solution  to  the 
kinematics,  by  providing  several  possible  joint  sets  that  satisfy  the 
requested  hand  state.  In  figure  4 the  end-effector  was  commanded  to  the 
state  X-3,  Z-0,  and  Pitch-  0 (3,0,0)  from  six  different  initial  joint 
configurations.  In  each  case  the  end-effector  ends  up  at  the  final 
state  of  (3,0,0),  but  with  different  final  joint  angles.  This  simple 
test  demonstrates  the  ability  of  the  control  law  to  drive  the  KRPM  to 
different  final  joint  states  for  a given  end-effector  state.  The  final 
joint  angles  are  dependent  on  the  initial  joint  angles. 

The  above  maneuvers  were  performed  with  the  weighting  matrix  A in 
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equation  3.8  equal  to  identity.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  having  no 
weighting  matrix  (equation  2.14).  The  effect  of  the  weighting  matrix  on 
the  motion  was  demonstrated  by  running  the  same  trajectory  with  various 
values  of  one  of  the  components  of  the  A matrix  and  observing  the 
effects  on  the  motion  of  the  corresponding  joint. 

In  figure  5 the  arm  was  commanded  to  the  end-effector  state  of 
(2,0,0)  at  B from  the  joint  angle  state  (90,-90,0,0)  at  A.  When  the 
weighting  matrix  is  not  used  (A  is  identity),  the  final  value  of  the 
second  joint  is  undesireable  (fig.  5a).  When  a value  of  2.0  is  used  for 
A(2,2)  and  1.0  for  all  other  diagonal  components  of  A,  the  final  posi- 
tion of  joint  2 is  noticably  better  (fig.  5b).  Joint  2 moved  less  from 
start  to  finish  than  in  figure  5a.  The  joint  moves  progressively  less 
from  start  to  finish  as  A(2,2)  is  increased.  The  remaining  pitch  joints 
have  moved  more  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  mobility  in  joint  2,  thus 
resulting  in  a more  desirable  overall  final  arm  configuration. 

In  figure  5a  the  final  condition  of  the  arm  is  not  disireable 
because  joint  2 could  be  very  near  a reach  limit,  thus  restricting  any 
future  movement  after  arrival  at  the  desired  end-effector  state.  In 
figure  5e,  the  final  situation  is  much  more  desireable,  because  joint  2 
has  more  freedom  to  move  around  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  final  end- 
effector  state. 

In  this  section  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  weighting  matrix 
can  be  used  to  discourage  the  motion  of  particular  joints.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  use  this  information  to  maintain  the  joints  away  from 
their  respective  joint  reach  limits.  This  is  a very  desireable  goal  in 
robotic  control,  but  is  limited  to  redundant  manipulators. 


5.0  REACH  AVOIDANCE  ALGORITHMS 

The  behaviour  of  the  pseudo- inverse  of  equation  2.14  has  been 
reported  to  be  peculiar  in  some  cases  [4].  The  peculiarity  has  been 
associated  with  joint  reach  limit  violations  during  certain  tasks  such 
as  a closed  path  or  cyclic  motion.  If  reach  avoidance  logic  is  incorpo- 
rated into  the  RRL,  these  problems  may  be  resolved.  One  method  of 
incorporating  reach  avoidance  into  the  RRL  is  to  include  the  upper  and 
lower  joint  limits  as  a constraint  in  the  optimization  algorithm  [6], 
which  may  become  a complicated  treatment.  A simpler  approach  is  taken 
here  which  makes  use  of  the  weighting  matrix  A in  the  RRL  of  equation 
3.8. 

In  the  previous  section  the  effect  of  the  weighting  matrix  on  the 
arm  motion  was  illustrated.  It  was  shown  that  the  redundant  arm  can  be 
controlled  to  arrive  at  different  final  joint  angles,  some  more  desire- 
able than  others,  and  yet  satisfy  the  same  hand  state.  With  these  two 
findings,  it  is  evident  that  the  arm  can  be  driven  to  arrive  at  various 
final  joint  angles  as  desired  by  controlling  the  weighting  matrix  during 
the  trajectory. 

The  components  of  the  weighting  matrix  (diagonal)  must  be  computed 
from  pass  to  pass  according  to  some  driving  requirements.  Examples  of 
driving  requirements  are  obstacle  avoidance,  joint  reach  limit 
avoidance,  or  some  mechanical  or  electrical  criteria.  For  this  study, 
the  goal  is  reach  limit  avoidance. 

Three  algorithms  were  implemented  for  evaluation.  The  first  algo- 
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rithm  is  the  simplest:  when  any  joint  is  within  a tolerance  of  a reach 
limit  then  the  component  of  the  weighting  matrix  for  that  joint  is  set 
to  a large  value  (ABIG),  otherwise  the  component  is  set  to  unity. 
ABIG  will  be  a design  constant  that  may  be  varied  to  provide  the  desired 
performance . 

The  second  algorithm  is  similar  to  the  first,  but  has  the  following 
requirement.  If  a joint  is  moving  away  from  its  reach  limit  then  the 
weighting  matrix  component  for  that  joint  is  set  back  to  unity.  This 
encourages  the  joint  to  move  away  from  the  tolerance  zone. 

The  third  algorithm  does  not  use  the  tolerance  test.  The  value  of 
the  weighting  matrix  component  for  each  joint  is  scaled  from  1 at  its 
midrange  value  to  ABIG  at  either  of  its  joint  reach  limits.  Also,  as  in 
algorithm  number  2,  if  the  joint  is  moving  toward  its  midrange  value 
then  the  value  of  the  weighting  matrix  component  is  set  to  unity.  This 
algorithm  is  designed  to  encourage  each  joint  to  stay  near  the  midrange 
value . 

Each  of  the  above  three  algorithms  were  implemented  into  the  KRPM 
model  described  previously  and  tested  until  validated.  The  algorithms 
were  then  used  to  study  a single  joint  encountering  a reach  limit  and 
two  joints  encountering  reach  limits  simultaineousiy . 

To  test  the  ability  to  avoid  a single  joint  reach  limit,  take  the 
case  where  the  start  and  end  of  a trajectory  are  known  to  be  valid  end- 
effector  states,  but  a reach  limit  is  encountered  without  reach 
avoidance.  The  trajectory  shown  in  figure  4d  was  used  for  this  test 
where  the  third  joint  begins  at  -90  degrees,  reaches  -106  degrees,  and 
ends  at  -87  degrees.  Suppose  that  the  limit  for  this  joint  is  at  -100 
degrees.  Figure  6 shows  the  trace  of  the  third  joint  with  no  reach 
avoidance  and  for  each  of  the  three  reach  limit  avoidance  algorithms 
using  a value  of  100  for  Abig.  Each  of  the  algorithms  successfully 
avoided  the  imposed  reach  limit.  In  method  1 the  joint  angle  does  not 
move  back  out  of  the  tolerance  zone  of  10  degrees.  In  methods  2 and  3, 
the  joint  moved  back  out  of  the  reach  zone  of  10  degrees  from  the  reach 
limit . 

The  trajectories  with  and  without  reach  avoidance  are  shown  in 
figure  7,  Notice  that  with  reach  avoidance  the  first  joint  moves  faster 
during  the  first  few  interations  (figures  7b,  c,  and  d)  than  without 
reach  avoidance  (figure  7a). 

In  figure  8a  the  arm  was  commanded  from  the  joint  state  of  (90,0, 
-135,90)  to  the  hand  state  of  (-.1,-2, 90)  causing  two  joints,  joint  3 
and  4,  to  approach  reach  limits.  With  reach  avoidance  both  joint 
positions  are  improved  in  the  final  configuration  (figure  8b). 

In  the  case  shown  in  figure  9a  joint  3 exceeds  a -160  degree  limit 
and  then  goes  past  -180.  With  reach  avoidance  (figure  9b)  joint  2 
swings  out  dramatically  to  allow  joint  3 to  avoid  its  reach  limit. 


6 . 0 SUMMARY 

The  pseudo-inverse  Jacobian  with  a weighting  matrix  has  been 
derived  as  a resolved  rate  law  for  the  kinematically  redundant  manipula- 
tor. The  resolved  rate  law  has  been  demonstrated  with  a kinematically 
redundant  planar  manipulator  model.  Reach  avoidance  has  been  mostly 
successful!  with  this  model  by  dynamically  adjusting  the  components  of 
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the  *ng  matrix  during  a maneuver.  In  some  extreme  cases  the  reach 
limit  not  avoidable.  The  locally  optimized  resolved  rate  law  has 
been  ved  by  incorporating  joint  reach  avoidance.  Reach  avoidance 
has  used  in  the  inverse  seeking  solution  to  arrive  at  feasible 
solut  The  need  has  been  demonstrated  for  using  small  steps  sizes 
in  trative  inverse  seeking  algorithm  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  usoint  angle  solutions  for  trajectory  planning. 

work  could  be  aimed  at  studying  reach  avoidance  techniques 
duririal  tasks  such  as  cyclic  motion.  A similar  exercise  should 
be  pad  with  a manipulator  operating  in  6 degrees  of  freedom  as  the 
behawuld  be  different  than  for  the  planar  arm  which  operates  in  a 
limitne  with  all  pitch  joints. 
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Figure  3.  The  arm  was  moved  from  A to  8 taking  small  steps  (a). 
Stepping  back  to  A with  a full  step  Iteration  does  not  achieve 
the  same  Joint  angles  as  A.  As  smaller  steps  are  taken  as  shown 
in  the  2 step  (b),  5 step  (c),  and  40  step  (d)  Iterations  the 
original  configuration  of  A In  (a)  Is  approached. 


(a) 


(b) 


Figure  5.  Effects  of  the  weighting  matrix  on  the  trajectory  are 
shown  for  values  of  A(2,2)  set  at  1 (a),  2 (b),  10  (c),  and  100 

(d).- 
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Figure  7. 
for  no  reach 
degrees,  and 
(b),  method 
avoided. 


The  trajectories  are  shown  for  the  case  of  Figure  6 
avoidance  (a)  where  Joint  3 violates  a limit  of  -100 
for  each  of  the  rgach  avoidance  algorithms:  method  1 
2 (c),  and  method  3 (d)  where  the  reach  limit  is 
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Figure  8.  Reach  limit  avoidance  demonstration  for  the  case  of 
two  joints  violating  reach  limits.  In  (a)  Joints  3 and  4 violate 
reach  limits  of  -160  and  160.  With  reach  avoidance  (b)  both 
reach  limits  are  avoided  simultaneously. 


Figure  9.  In  (a)  Joint  3 exceeds  -180  degrees.  This  problem  Is 
avoided  In  (b)  when  reach  avoidance  Is  used.  The  Intermediate 
arm  positions  are  shown  to  the  right. 
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Abstract 

The  problem  of  controlling  a single  link  flexible  manipulator  is  con- 
sidered. A self-tuning  adaptive  control  scheme  is  proposed  which  consists 
of  a least  squares  on-line  parameter  identification  of  an  equivalent  linear 
model  followed  by  a tuning  of  the  gains  of  a pole  placement  controller 
using  the  parameter  estimates.  Since  the  initial  parameter  values  for 
this  model  are  assumed  unknown,  the  use  of  arbitrarily  chosen  initial  pa- 
rameter estimates  in  the  adaptive  controller  would  result  in  undesirable 
transient  effects.  Hence,  the  initial  stage  control  is  carried  out  with  a 
PID  controller.  Once  the  identified  parameters  have  converged,  control 
is  transferred  to  the  adaptive  controller.  Naturally,  the  relevant  issues 
in  this  scheme  are  tests  for  parameter  convergence  and  minimization  of 
overshoots  during  control  switch-over.  To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  scheme,  simulation  results  are  presented  with  an  analytical 
nonlinear  dynamic  model  of  a single  link  flexible  manipulator. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


Automated  manipulation  is  finding  increasing  use  in  production, 
military  and  space  industries  for  performing  routine,  monotonous 
and  hazardous  tasks.  The  present  day  manipulators  can  perform 
with  sufficiently  adequate  accuracy  at  the  expense,  however,  of 
payload  capacity  and  operating  speed.  One  possible  cost-effective 
solution  is  to  build  manipulators  with  lighter  links.  The  lightweight 
links  reduce  the  moment  of  inertia  at  each  joint,  permit  the  use 
of  direct  drive  motors  and  have  the  advantages  of  manufacturing 
simplicity  and  lower  cost.  The  next  generation  of  manipulators 
would  naturally  have  to  be  flexible.  Mechanical  flexiblity,  however, 
generates  a fairly  severe  problem  of  control  of  the  manipulator  end 
effector  motion  in  its  work  space.  This  is  due  to  the  inevitable 
excitation  of  structural  vibrations  and  the  resulting  interactions 
between  these  vibrations  and  the  control  action  which  would  effect 
the  accuracy  required  of  the  manipulator. 

The  successful  implementation  of  flexible  robots  is  contingent 
upon  achieving  acceptably  uniform  performance  with  regard  to 
variations  in  load  , task  specification,  reasonable  speeds  and  the 
ability  to  compensate  for  any  environmental  disturbances.  In  con- 
trast to  robots  consisting  of  rigid  links,  the  dynamic  behavior  of 
flexible  manipulators  is  not  easy  to  characterize,  especially  under 
conditions  of  high  speed  and  large  amplitude  motion.  It  is  not 
only  the  fact  that  this  behavior  is  described  by  highly  nonlinear 
differential  equations  but  also  the  lack  of  a precise  knowledge  of 
this  description  that  makes  the  design  of  an  acceptable  control 
system,  over  the  total  range  of  its  operation,  a formidable  task. 
The  dynamic  effects  due  to  changes  in  configuration,  load  and  mo- 
ments of  inertia,  higher  speed  and  unpredictable  disturbances  tend 
to  degrade  the  performance  of  the  flexible  manipulator  arm.  The 
control  scheme  that  is  to  be  developed,  therefore,  has  to  overcome 
these  dynamic  effects. 

This  paper  attempts  at  a resolution  of  difficulties  posed  by  this 
problem  by  employing  a self-tuning  control  approach.  The  strategy 
here  briefly  consists  of  (i)  a least  squares  on-line  parameter  identi- 
fication of  an  equivalent  linear  model,  followed  by  (ii)  a tuning  of 
the  controller  gains  by  an  adaptive  control  algorithm  throughout 
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the  range  of  the  manipulator  operation.  Thus  any  changes  occur- 
ing  in  the  manipulator’s  dynamic  description  will  automatically 
be  reflected  in  the  parameter  estimates  and  would,  therefore,  be 
counteracted  by  updating  the  controller  gains. 

An  important  step  prior  to  parameter  identification  is  to  obtain 
a valid  model  structure  of  the  manipulator  dynamics.  This  is  de- 
rived by  analytical  modelling  based  on  Lagrange’s  equation  and  as- 
sumed mode  shape  functions  from  the  finite  element  method.  This 
nonlinear  analytical  model  is  used  to  generate  the  input/output 
data  which,  in  turn,  is  employed  in  the  least  squares  parameter 
estimation.  Since,  initially,  the  parameters  are  assumed  to  be  un- 
known, the  parameter  estimates  obtained  during  this  initial  stage 
would  be  unsuitable  for  updating  the  controller  gains.  Hence,  dur- 
ing this  initial  stage,  a simple  PID  stabilizing  controller  is  used 
with  the  manipulator  model  and  the  parameter  identification  pro- 
cess is  initiated.  On  convergence  of  the  parameters,  the  control 
action  is  switched  over  to  the  adaptive  controller.  A salient  fea- 
ture of  the  present  work  involves  the  implementation  of  a conver- 
gence test  to  minimize  any  undesirable  transient  effects  following 
the  switch-over. 

2 THE  ADAPTIVE  POLE  PLACEMENT  CON- 
TROLLER 

The  control  scheme  considered  here  is  based  on  adaptive  pole  place- 
ment. While  a variety  of  configutations  can  be  found  in  the  lit- 
erature ( [1],  [3],  [4]  ) for  pole  placement,  the  one  involving  a 
Luenberger  observer  structure  (Fig.  1)  as  suggested  by  Elliot  and 
Wolovich  [l]  is  used  here.  This  choice  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it 
results  in  a closed  loop  system  of  the  same  order  as  the  open-loop 
system  (due  to  pole-zero  cancellations).  Also  it  does  not  add  any 
undesirable  zeros  to  the  plant  as  might  happen  with  the  structure 
suggested  in  [3]. 

The  adaptive  pole-placement  concept  is  briefly  presented  below 
in  a discrete-time  framework: 
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(1) 


Let  the  plant  to  be  controlled  have  the  transfer  function 

B(r') 

x(?-r 

where  q~l  is  the  backward  shift  operator,  and 

A(q~l)  = l + (2) 

» = 1 

S(?_1)  = E».9'‘  (3) 

1=1 

so  that  it  has  the  description 

^(9-1)y(0  = 5(g'l)u(t).  (4) 

where  u(t)  and  y(t)  are  the  input  and  output  respectively. 

The  Adaptive  Pole  Placement  Algorithm  : 

From  the  structure  of  Figure  1,  one  can  formulate  the  following 
equations. 

Qiq-'Mt)  = K{t,q-')u(t)  + H{t,q~l)y{t)  (5) 

u(t)  = g(t)  + v(t) 

where 

K[t,q~l)  = 

» = 1 

H{t,q~l ) = 

»=1 

and 

Q{q~l)  = l + ^2  q<q~{ 

i=l 


(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 
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Figure  1:  Luenberger  observer  structure  for  pole  placement  control 

Let 

= i + (10) 

i= 1 

=E6.(t)?_i  (11) 

1=1 

where  d^(t)  and  6,(f)  are  the  estimates  of  a,  and  6,-. 

If  and  H[t,q~1)  are  made  to  satisfy  the  following  re- 

lation 

+ K(t,q-l)A{t,q-1) 

= Q(g_1)[i(t,?_1)  - >!<*(*, g-1)]  (12) 

then  the  resulting  closed-loop  transfer  function  becomes 

9"1) 
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when  the  identified  parameters  converge  to  the  plant  parameters, 
where 

= 1 +Y,Adi{t)q~i  (14) 

»=i 

With  this  structure,  however,  the  plant  cannot  be  made  to  track 
a step  input  signal.  In  order  to  equip  this  structure  with  such  a 
tracking  facility,  unity  feedback  is  applied  and  an  integrator  is 
inserted  in  the  forward  path.  This  can  be  formulated  as 


w(t)  = s(t)  • c + w(t  — 1) 

*(0  = v(0  - y(0 

Also  equation  ( 6 ) should  be  modified  to  : 


(15) 

(16) 


u(t)  = ff(t)  -I-  w{t) 


(17) 


The  desired  denominator  Ad{t,q~l)  and  the  scalar  gain  c can 
be  determined  from  the  desired  closed-loop  denominator  D{q~1) 
by  the  following  equations. 


1 

-1 

0 

0 

0 


0 0 0 ■■■  bA 

Adi \ 

Id !+  1\ 

1 0 0 • • • b2 

Ad  2 

d 2 

-11  0 •••  63 

Ad  3 

— 

d 3 

0 0 -1  1 6n 

Ad  n 

dn 

0 0 0 -1  0 J 

c ) 

v dn+i  J 

(18) 


where 


n+ 1 
1 = 1 


(19) 


Since  we  can  obtain  Aj(t,  q~1)  from  equation  (18)  , the  H(t , q~x) 
and  ^(t,?-1)  can  be  obtained  from  equation  (12). 

The  block  diagram  of  this  scheme  is  shown  in  figure  2. 

Note  that  the  step  input  tracking  facility  is  achieved  by  increas- 
ing the  order  of  the  overall  system  to  only  n+1. 
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Identification 

Algorithm 


Figure  2:  Adaptive  Pole  Placement  Control  Scheme  Using  Luenberger  Observer 
Structure  with  Integral  Action 


The  Least  Squares  Identification  Algorithm: 

The  estimates  a,  and  used  in  the  control  scheme  are  obtained 
by  a least  squares  parameter  identification  algorithm  [4]  as  follows: 


Sit)  Sit  ,,  , rol 


t > 1 


P(t  - 1)  = P{t  - 2) 


P(t-2)$(£-l)<I>(t-l)TP(t-2) 

l + $(*-l)TP(t-2)$(t-l)  1 } 


with  0(0)  given  and  P(  — 1)  is  any  positive  definite  matrix, 
where 


6{t)  = [— • • • ♦ ' * »*»(0] 
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is  the  current  parameter  estimate  vector,  and 


= [y(t  - l),y(f  - 2),-  • - , y(i  - n),u(t  - l),u(f  - 2),  •••,u(t  - n)]T 


3 SWITCH-OVER  FROM  PID  TO  ADAPTIVE 
CONTROLLER 

A critical  question  in  the  present  control  scheme  is  to  determine 
an  appropriate  time  to  switch  from  the  initial  PID  controller  to 
the  adaptive  controller.  The  simplest  way  is  to  wait  till  the  pa- 
rameter estimates  resulting  from  the  identification  algorithm  have 
converged  to  their  true  values.  The  following  criterion  provides  a 
check  on  such  a convergence. 


The  Convergence  Criterion: 


Assume  ||  0(0)  || 2 < M . 

If 


then 


where 


Amax[P(t  l)]  ^ 


^Amjn[.P(  l)] 
M 


(22) 


m ii2  < 6, 


(23) 


m 

m 

6 
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Ama«[P(t  - 1)] 


= 0(t)  - 0 

: identified  parameter  vector  at  time  t 
: actual  parameter  vector  = 

[ ®1>  ‘ i ^fii  hi,b2,  ' ’ • , 

: the  error  tolerence  for  the  convergence  test 
of  the  identified  parameters . 

: maximum  eigen  value  of  P(t  — 1)  . 
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Proof: 


From  [4]  (p.  61),  one  can  get  the  following  inequality 


^mm[-P(f  1)  1]ll  ^(0  II  ^ Amax[P(  l)  1]||  0(0) 
which  implies 

11  !l‘ s ^dpFiyf11 *(0> ■’ 

Using  (22)  and  (25),  it  follows  that 


0(f)  ||2  < 6,1 


M 


< e 


(24) 

(25) 

(26) 


Thus  by  computing  A maz\P{t  ~ 1)],  one  can  test  the  convergence 
of  the  parameter  estimates. 

Switching  Logic: 

Once  the  identified  parameters  have  converged  to  their  true  val- 
ues and  the  system  step  response  has  reached  steady  state,  control 
action  is  switched  over  from  the  PID  to  the  adaptive  controller. 
This  is  probably  the  simplest  manner  to  implement  the  switch- 
over without  causing  any  undesirable  transients. 

An  alternative  switching  logic  is  proposed  here  which  does  not 
require  the  step  response  to  reach  steady  state.  However,  this 
logic  is  limited  only  to  those  systems  that  satisfy  the  conditions 
for  one-step-ahead  control  [4]. 

Assume 

(i)  the  plant  to  be  linear  time  invariant, 

(ii)  the  switching  instant  to  correspond  to  t = 0,  and 

(iii)  the  desired  output  trajectory  after  switching  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  that  would  have  been  obtained,  had  the  adap- 
tive controller  been  applied  to  the  plant  starting  at  rest  from  that 
position (y0),  where 

Vo  = [y(— l),y(— 2),  • ■ • , y(-n),u(— l),u(— 2),  • • • , u(— n)]r0  (27) 
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is  the  output  at  the  switching  instant. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  last  assumption,  a correction  input  ue(t) 
is  needed  to  compensate  for  the  terminal  conditions  resulting  from 
the  PID  controller.  Thus  the  plant  input  would  be 

u(t)  = ud{t)  -f  ue(t)  (28) 

where  ud(t)  is  the  input  generated  by  the  pole  placement  algorithm. 

The  plant  output  can  be  expressed  as 

y(f)  = yd{t)  + ye(t)  (29) 

where 

Vd{t)  = 9dT(t)$  ;yd{ 0)  =0  (30) 

ye(t)  = $/(t)0  ;yc(0)  = y0  (31) 

where  the  subscripts  denote  the  correspondence  of  the  two  compo- 
nents. 

From  assumption  (iii),  yc(t)  = y„  for  t > 0,  and  the  compensat- 
ing input  uc(t)  is  obtained  using  (31)  as: 

«c(0  = ^{yo-IycM.  yc(t-i),  • • • ,yc(t-n+i),o,uc(t-i),  • • • , uc(t-n+i)]r0} 

(32) 

With  a proper  choice  of  the  sampling  interval,  the  flexible  ma- 
nipulator discrete  model  is  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  one- 
step-ahead  control.  However,  this  approach  is  found  to  be  suitable 
only  in  those  situations  where  the  deflections  are  small,  and  is  not 
used  in  the  simulation  here. 

The  complete  control  block  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  3 . 

4 SIMULATION  RESULTS 

The  dynamic  analytical  model  of  the  single  link  flexible  manipula- 
tor is  described  by  [5]: 
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ure  3:  Complete  Block  Diagram  of  PID- Adaptive  Pole  Placement  Controller 
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(35) 


u : input  torque  to  the  beam 
y : tip  position 
l : the  length  of  the  beam 
0 : the  hub  angle 

4>i{x)\  the  mode  shape  functions  of  the  beam 
r,  (t)  : the  generalized  coordinates 

The  desired  closed-loop  denominator  for  the  adaptive  pole  place- 
ment controller  is  chosen  as 


D{q  *)  = 1 + di<7-1  + d2q~2  (36) 

where 


i\  = -2 e~l“Tcos  uT\]  1 - (37) 

ii  = '~U“T  (38) 

where  T is  the  sampling  period  in  seconds. 

For  computer  simulation,  the  following  numerical  values  are 
used:  n = 4,  N = 2,  w = 5,  £ = 1,  T = 0.1,  P(-l)  = 108J*x8, 
M = 10  and  e = 0.7.  The  switching  from  PID  to  the  adaptive 
controller  occurs  at  t = 4 secs. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
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Figure  4:  Simulation  of  Combined  PID  and  Adaptive  Pole  Place- 
ment Control: 

(A)  reference  input  v(t)  and  plant  output  y(t), 

(B)  plant  input  u(t), 

(C)  convergence  of  identified  coefficients  of  denominator, 

(D)  convergence  of  identified  coefficients  of  numerator. 
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5 CONCLUSION 


A simulation  based  study  for  the  adaptive  control  of  a single  link 
flexible  manipulator  has  been  considered.  Such  a control  approach 
is  of  practical  importance  since  the  dynamic  characteristics  of  the 
manipulator  change  considerably  especially  while  picking  up  or  re- 
leasing payloads.  In  such  cases  unless  the  control  gains  are  suitably 
updated,  the  performance  would  be  poor. 

Since  the  adaptive  control  scheme  depends  on  the  parameter 
estimates  from  an  on-line  identification  algorithm,  the  initial  con- 
trol action  is  carried  out  with  a PID  controller  during  which  the 
identification  process  is  initiated.  On  convergence  of  the  parame- 
ter estimates,  control  is  smoothly  transferred  to  the  adaptive  con- 
troller. A criterion  for  testing  the  convergence  has  been  presented. 
The  simulation  results  amply  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  scheme. 

Experimental  verification  of  the  control  scheme  on  a laboratory 
test  set-up  is  presently  in  progress. 
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Abstract 

RSL  ( Robot  Sensor  Language ) is  a data-driven,  semi-inteipreted,  hierarchical,  user  extensible,  robot 
task  description  language.  It  provides  four  levels  of  task  decomposition,  with  structures  and  syntax 
specialized  for  each  level.  The  user  can  add  commands  for  new  sensors  appropriate  to  the  task  at  hand. 
The  language  is  highly  interactive,  easing  debugging  and  algorithm  development.  It  may  also  be  used  as 
an  interface  to  a task  planning  system. 

Introduction 

RSL  is  a response  to  the  need  for  a robot  language  that  supports  user-designed  sensors,  along  with 
hierarchical  task  decomposition  and  real-time  execution.  It  is  written  in  RCS,  the  NBS  - developed 
Real-time  Control  System1,  and  runs  on  8086  based  Multibus  hardware. 

RSL  is  a high-level  language,  specialized  for  sensor-interactive  robot  tasks.  It  is  data-driven  in  the 
sense  that  all  data  relating  to  a particular  task  is  separated  from  the  control  process  that  executes  the 
task.  This  makes  programming  different  tasks  a matter  of  changing  data  files,  rather  than  changing 
control  code,  leading  to  a much  more  reliable  control  system.  Data  describing  a robot  task  is  of  two 
types:  environmental  data,  such  as  object  sizes  and  positions;  and  algorithms,  which  give  information 
about  what  sequence  of  steps  are  needed  to  complete  the  task.  RSL  supports  representation  of  both 
types  of  data  in  high-level  source  code.  In  order  to  speed  execution,  this  high-level  source  code  is  first 
compiled  into  a linked  list  representation  stored  in  common  memory,  which  is  then  interpreted  by 
control  levels.  Any  piece  of  RSL  source  code  can  be  edited  and  re-compiled  at  any  time;  the  linked  lists 
are  updated,  with  garbage  collection,  and  the  result  can  be  executed  immediately.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
re-compile  an  entire  application  to  make  small  changes. 

RSL  supports  hierarchical  task  decomposition.  The  high-level  language  is  explicitly  hierarchical, 
decomposing  tasks  into  paths,  path-points,  and  trajectories.  The  compiler  and  control  levels  also  follow 
this  hierarchy,  and  are  highly  modular.  This  structure  makes  it  easy  to  add  new  sensors,  or  new 
functional  capabilities  at  any  level. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  organized  as  follows:  section  1 gives  an  introduction  to  RSL  structures,  and 
introduces  a short  example  task  used  to  illustrate  the  language.  Section  2 discusses  the  implementation 
of  the  compiler  and  control  levels.  Section  3 gives  a brief  overview  of  some  applications  that  have  used 
RSL.  Finally,  section  4 concludes  with  a discussion  of  future  work. 


Commercial  equipment  is  identified  in  this  paper  in  order  to  adequately  describe  the  systems  under  development.  In  no  case 
does  such  identification  imply  recommendation  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  nor  does  it  imply  that  this  equipment 
was  necessarily  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

This  paper  was  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  official  duties  of  United  States  Government  employees,  and  is  not  subject  to 
United  States  copyright. 

Author’s  current  address:  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Bldg.  220,  rm  B127,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20899 
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Section  1 ; RSL  structures 

Task  decomposition 

It  is  helpful  to  use  a simple  example  to  illustrate  the  task  decomposition.  Consider  moving  a box  from  a 
truck  to  a conveyor,  using  a forklift  end-effector  equipped  with  sonar  range  sensors  and  proximity 
sensors.  The  first  level  of  task  decomposition  ( called  the  task  level ),  yields  the  following  sequence  of 
steps: 

1)  Move  the  fork  to  the  vicinity  of  the  truck. 

2)  Using  long  range  sensors,  find  the  approximate  position  of  the  box  on  the  truck,  then  use  short 
range  sensors  to  align  the  fork  tines  with  the  box,  and  insert  the  tines  under  the  box. 

3)  Lift  the  box  clear  of  the  truck. 

4)  Move  to  near  the  conveyor 

5)  Gently  set  the  box  on  the  conveyor.  ( The  position  of  the  conveyor  is  known  to  the  robot 
controller,  so  no  sensors  are  needed  for  this  step. ) 

6)  Remove  the  tines  from  under  the  box,  and  move  clear. 

The  next  level  of  decomposition  is  the  path  level.  Each  of  the  steps  in  the  task  level  descriptions  is,  in 
fact,  a path.  Continuing  the  example,  the  path  for  step  2 decomposes  into: 

1)  Scan  across  the  truck,  reading  the  long  range  sonars. 

2)  Goto  20  inches  ( as  measured  by  sonar ) in  front  of  the  closest  point  seen  in  the  scan. 

3)  Move  to  the  pickup  side  of  the  box. 

4)  Use  several  sonars  to  align  with  the  floor  of  the  truck,  and  the  side  of  the  box. 

5)  Insert  the  tines  under  the  box,  using  proximity  sensors  to  avoid  hard  collisions. 

Each  step  in  a path  is  called  a path-point.  The  names  path  and  path-point  are  derived  from  the  notion  of 
thru-points  along  a path  used  to  go  around  obstacles,  but  the  meaning  here  is  generalized  to  include  the 
use  of  sensors  in  various  ways.  A pre-planned  path  is  a simple  case,  where  no  sensors  are  used. 

The  last  level  of  decomposition  is  the  trajectory  level.  Each  path-point  decomposes  into  one  or  more 
trajectories.  For  example,  step  1 in  the  path  above  decomposes  simply  into  a Cartesian  straight-line 
trajectory,  while  step  4 involves  several  sensor-servoed  rotations. 

Each  level  of  decomposition  is  now  discussed  in  more  detail,  starting  from  the  bottom. 

Trajectory 

A trajectory  is  an  algorithm  for  commanding  the  position  of  the  end-effector  as  a function  of  time.  It 
may  be  calculated  solely  on  the  basis  of  a priori  information  ( as  in  " goto  the  truck  " ),  or  incorporate 
sensor  feedback  ( as  in  " align  to  the  box  " ).  The  trajectory  algorithms  typically  take  parameters 
describing  the  goal  pose  and  limits  on  the  velocity  and  acceleration.  Sensor-based  algorithms  will  have 
more  parameters  describing  how  to  use  the  sensor  data.  RSL  provides  four  trajectory  commands: 
Cartesian  straight-line  and  joint  interpolated  for  point-to-point  motion,  and  two  others  for  real-time 
Cartesian  sensor  servo2.  The  user  may  add  other  trajectory  commands  as  needed. 

Path-points 

A path-point  is  an  algorithm  for  a single  motion  of  the  end-effector,  usually  involving  a sensor.  For 
example,  path-point  number  2 above  commands  a motion  towards  a point,  and  uses  the  sonar  to 
measure  the  distance  remaining.  When  the  distance  drops  to  20  inches,  the  motion  is  halted.  This  is  a 
motion  terminated  by  a sensor  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  path-point  that  aligns  the  fork  with  the 
floor  is  sensor  controlled:  the  sonars  give  the  distance  to  the  floor,  and  a rotation  is  computed  that 
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moves  towards  alignment.  The  orientation  of  the  fork  is  servoed  to  the  floor  orientation. 

There  is  typically  a group  of  path-point  commands  for  each  type  of  sensor.  For  example,  sonars  are 
used  in  scan,  range,  and  align  path-points.  Each  path-point  command  takes  parameters  which  identify 
the  individual  sensor  to  use,  and  give  information  on  how  to  use  the  sensor  data.  For  example,  the  align 
path-point  command  has  parameters  identifying  two  sonars,  a rotation  axis,  and  a goal  orientation. 

The  base  RSL  system  provides  only  the  goto  path-point  command,  which  moves  the  end-effector  to  a 
given  location,  using  no  sensors.  Users  must  add  other  path-points  to  use  their  sensors.  Since  the 
language  was  designed  with  user  extensions  in  mind,  this  is  easy  to  do. 

Paths 

A path  is  an  algorithm  for  a simple  task,  such  as  moving  between  locations  or  grasping  objects.  The 
algorithm  may  be  simply  a path  in  space  that  guarantees  no  collisions,  or  it  may  involve  sensors  to  help 
locate  the  object  when  its  position  is  not  accurately  known.  In  the  above  example,  the  first  path  uses  no 
sensors  - it  simply  moves  to  the  truck.  The  second  path  uses  sensors  to  find  the  box.  For  simplicity, 
paths  consist  of  a linear  sequence  of  path-points.  Any  branching  or  looping  must  be  done  within  a 
path-point,  or  at  the  task  level. 

Individual  paths  are  identified  by  a path  type  and  parameters.  The  parameters  typically  consist  of  named 
locations,  objects,  and  tools  that  are  involved  in  the  task.  The  path  type  gives  the  intended  purpose  of 
the  path,  and  is  used  in  the  task  level  decomposition.  There  are  six  path  types  provided  by  RSL; 
move-to,  approach-pickup,  depart-pickup,  approach-release,  depart-release,  and 
named.  The  first  five  path  types  are  used  in  the  TRANSFER  task,  discussed  below.  They 
correspond  to  the  paths  in  the  example:  step  1 is  a move-to  path,  step  2 is  approach-pickup,  step  3 
is  depart-pickup,  step  4 is  move-to,  step  5 is  approach-release,  and  step  6 is  depart-release. 

The  sixth  path  type,  named,  is  provided  mainly  for  debugging;  it  provides  a simple  way  to  test  small 
pieces  of  more  complex  paths.  It  also  provides  a way  to  program  simple  tasks  that  do  not  need  a task 
level  of  decomposition. 

The  path  parameters  are  handled  in  a way  that  allows  a single  path  definition  to  be  used  for  several 
related  tasks.  For  example,  the  approach-pickup  path  that  finds  the  box  on  the  truck  could  also  be 
used  to  find  the  box  anywhere  else,  or  it  could  find  different  sized  boxes,  since  the  location  of  the  truck 
and  the  size  of  the  box  are  path  level  parameters. 

Tasks 

For  the  task  level,  the  term  "task"  is  used  in  a specific  way;  RSL  tasks  are  algorithms  for  high-level 
functions  such  as  transferring  pallets  from  a truck  to  a conveyor,  or  deburring  machined  parts. 

All  tasks  are  decomposed  into  a sequence  of  path  types;  the  specific  path  to  be  executed  is  identified  by 
the  path  type  and  the  parameters  of  the  current  task.  The  user  provides  paths  for  each  path 
type/parameter  combination  required. 

The  base  RSL  system  provides  two  tasks;  MOVE-TO  and  TRANSFER.  MOVE-TO  simply  moves 
the  robot  to  a goal  location,  by  executing  the  move-to  path  that  connects  the  current  location  to  the 
goal.  TRANSFER  transfers  objects  from  a source  location  to  a goal  location.  This  is  the  task  used  in 
the  example.  The  sequence  of  paths  for  the  TRANSFER  task  is; 
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TRANSFER  object,  source  location,  goal  location 

1)  move-to  object , current  location,  source  location 

2)  approach-pickup  object , source  location 

3)  depart-pickup  object , source  location 

4)  move-to  object , source  location,  goal  location 

5)  approach-release  object  ,goal  location 

6)  depart-release  object  ,goal  location 

This  sequence  decomposes  the  transfer  task  into  six  steps,  each  of  which  is  programmed  by  the  user  as 
a path.  The  sequence  is  repeated  if  either  the  source  or  the  destination  is  an  array.  Note  that  the  user 
may  treat  each  object  / location  combination  differently,  using  different  sensor  based  strategies,  while 
maintaining  the  high-level  TRANSFER  task  definition.  For  example,  transferring  a large  box  from  a 
table  would  involve  using  sonar  sensors  to  find  the  box,  while  transferring  a small  machined  part  from 
the  same  table  would  involve  a vision  sensor.  The  user  would  provide  two  different  sets  of  paths, 
identified  by  the  object  type.  The  TRANSFER  command  would  automatically  select  the  appropriate 
path,  based  on  the  object  type  in  the  task  parameters. 

The  user  can  add  other  tasks  to  RSL,  to  fit  the  user's  application. 


Environmental  data 

RSL  provides  ways  of  representing  poses  ( position  and  orientation  ) of  locations  and  objects. 
Locations  can  be  defined  in  absolute  world  coordinates,  or  relative  to  a base  location,  using  movetables. 
Movetables  provide  a convenient  user  syntax  for  specifying  relative  transforms;  the  transform  is  built 
up  out  of  simple  steps,  consisting  of  a vector  translation,  or  a rotation  about  a single  axis.  Some 
information  about  sizes  of  objects  is  also  represented,  for  use  by  a gripping  end-effector.  Locations  can 
be  grouped  into  arrays,  for  use  in  palletizing  operations. 


Section  2 ; Im  pigmentation 

RSL  is  implemented  using  the  NBS  Real-time  Control  System  ( RCS  ).  RCS  is  a micro-processor 
based  system  for  real-time  control  applications.  It  runs  on  Multibus  based  8086  / 8087  hardware.  The 
operating  system  is  based  on  FORTH,  but  has  been  significantly  extended  to  support  multiple 
processors,  a mid-level  high-speed  compiled  language,  inter-processor  communications,  and  common 
memory.  It  inherits  from  FORTH  the  user-friendly  features  of  interactive  execution  and  incremental 
compilation,  making  debugging  a simple  and  easy  process. 

RCS  is  designed  to  support  a hierarchical  control  structure,  with  all  levels  of  the  hierarchy  executing  in 
parallel,  in  a cyclic  manner6.  A system  clock  defines  a cycle  time,  and  each  level  executes  its  control 
process  once  each  cycle.  This  cyclic  execution  means  that  each  level  in  the  hierarchy  is  executing  the 
appropriate  control  algorithm  at  all  times.  This  is  contrasted  with  sequential  execution  in  which  a higher 
level  routine  calls  a lower-level  routine,  and  the  higher  level  waits  for  the  lower  level  to  complete  before 
it  resumes  executing.  One  advantage  of  cyclic  execution  is  reaction  time;  since  each  level  samples  all 
inputs  each  cycle,  the  system  can  react  to  an  external  event,  at  any  level,  in  one  cycle.  This  could  be 
done  with  interrupts  in  a sequential  system,  but  it  is  hard  to  terminate  the  interrupt  routine  in  a way  that 
aborts  the  current  routine  cleanly,  and  even  harder  to  predict  all  of  the  possible  interactions. 

For  example,  consider  step  2 in  the  example  task  above.  The  Path-point  level  is  monitoring  the  sonar 
sensors,  and  updating  the  command  to  the  Trajectory  level  as  often  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  the 
Trajectory  level  is  controlling  the  fork's  acceleration  and  velocity,  to  maintain  smooth  motion.  The  two 
levels  execute  simultaneously.  In  a sequential  system,  the  Path-point  level  would  have  to  read  the 
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sensor,  issue  a command  to  the  Trajectory  level,  and  then  wait  until  the  command  was  completed  before 
reading  the  sensor  again. 

Another  advantage  of  hierarchical  design  and  cyclic  execution  is  modularity;  each  level  has  well  defined 
interfaces  to  sensors  and  other  levels.  As  long  as  the  interface  design  is  met,  any  level  can  be  modified 
independently  of  the  others.  Also,  any  or  all  levels  can  be  single  stepped  while  the  others  are  running, 
to  help  in  debugging. 

RSL  consists  of  a compiler  and  an  interpreter  ( see  figure  1 ).  The  interpreter  consists  of  four  control 
levels  running  on  three  processors;  a fourth  processor  runs  the  compiler  and  acts  as  a system  supervisor 
and  user  interface.  No  external  development  system  is  needed;  all  programming  is  done  on  the  final 
application  system.  The  RSL  compiler  compiles  RSL  source  code  describing  locations,  movetables, 
objects  and  paths  into  a linked  list  representation,  which  is  stored  in  common  memory.  The  control 
levels  then  access  the  common  memory  to  retrieve  the  data  as  needed. 

The  four  control  levels  in  the  interpreter  correspond  to  the  four  levels  of  task  decomposition.  TASK, 
PATH,  and  PATH-POINT  execute  on  one  processor.  The  trajectory  level  is  split  into  two  modules, 
CARTESIAN  and  JOINT,  which  execute  on  separate  processors,  to  achieve  faster  cycle  rates.  The 
Joint  Servo  level  in  figure  1 is  assumed  to  be  provided  by  the  robot  manufacturer. 

The  input  to  TASK  is  a user  command.  This  command  is  decomposed  according  to  the  task  definition, 
which  results  in  a sequence  of  paths.  One  path  at  a time  is  commanded  to  PATH;  as  each  path  is 
completed,  a new  one  is  commanded. 

PATH  accepts  path  commands,  retrieves  all  the  path  parameters  from  common  memory,  and 
decomposes  the  path  into  path-points,  following  the  path  definition  compiled  into  common  memory.  It 
commands  one  path-point  at  a time  to  PATH-POINT,  waiting  for  each  to  complete. 

PATH-POINT  accepts  path-point  commands  from  PATH,  retrieves  the  path-point  parameters  from 
common  memory,  and  executes  the  path-point  algorithm.  The  path-point  algorithm  typically  involves 
reading  a sensor,  calculating  an  object  pose  based  on  the  sensor  data,  and  updating  the  parameters  in  the 
current  trajectory  command. 

CARTESIAN  accepts  trajectory  commands  from  PATH-POINT,  and  retrieves  the  trajectory  parameters 
from  common  memory.  It  executes  the  trajectory  algorithm,  and  outputs  a pose  for  the  robot  wrist, 
once  every  control  cycle.  JOINT  accepts  the  wrist  pose,  converts  it  to  joint  coordinates,  and  commands 
it  to  the  joint  servos. 

The  cycle  time  is  28  milli-seconds  for  a Unimation  PUMA  760  or  4000,  and  24  milli-seconds  for  an 
American  MERLIN.  These  times  are  determined  by  the  servo  rates  in  the  two  robots.  Note  that  only  the 
trajectory  level  must  generate  new  output  every  cycle;  the  upper  levels  are  free  to  take  as  much  time  as 
necessary  to  process  sensor  data,  or  decide  on  the  next  task  decomposition  step. 

RSL  is  user-extensible  in  many  ways.  It  is  designed  to  allow  addition  of  new  trajectories,  path-points, 
paths,  and  tasks.  The  user  adds  routines  to  the  appropriate  level  of  the  interpreter  to  execute  the  control 
algorithm,  and  also  adds  routines  to  the  compiler  that  compile  the  parameters  for  the  algorithms  into 
common  memory.  Note  that  the  compiler  is  very  simple  compared  to  a typical  computer  language 
compiler;  the  syntax  and  structures  used  in  RSL  are  very  simple,  so  adding  to  the  RSL  compiler  is 
straight-forward. 
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Section  3;  current  applications 

RSL  has  been  used  successfully  in  three  applications  to  date.  The  first  is  the  Field  Materiel  Handling 
Robot  system,  which  uses  a fork  with  sensors  ( very  much  like  the  example  above  ) to  off-load  boxes 
of  ammunition  ( and  other  materiel ) from  trucks3.  RSL  was  first  used  to  program  a mockup  of  this  task 
on  a PUMA  760,  then  the  mockup  was  transferred  to  a UNIMATION  4000  robot.  Many  path-points 
were  added  to  the  base  system,  to  handle  all  the  sensors. 

A second  application  is  a cleaning  and  deburring  workstation  in  the  Automated  Manufacturing  Research 
Facility  at  NIBS'*.  RSL  is  used  to  program  a PUMA  760  to  use  air-powered  deburring  tools  to  deburr 
machined  part  edges.  A separate  workstation  level  ( running  on  a SUN  ),  encodes  the  part  geometry 
into  a path,  with  parameters  indicating  the  tool  to  use,  feed  rates,  etc.  The  path  is  down-loaded  to  the 
RSL  system,  where  it  is  compiled  and  run.  Path-points  were  added  to  control  a vise,  various  deburring 
tools,  and  a tool  quick-change.  A deburring  task  and  associated  paths  were  also  added.  The  task  level 
accepts  commands  from  the  workstation  level,  and  commands  paths  that  deburr  the  parts,  changing 
tools  as  required. 

The  third  application  is  a satellite  docking  mockup2.  The  RSL  system  reads  a solid-state  camera, 
determines  the  position  of  a satellite  ( as  indicated  by  four  LEDs  on  the  satellite ),  and  drives  the  robot 
end-effector  to  dock  with  the  satellite. 

Section  4:  future  work 

RSL  does  not  support  an  explicit  world  model;  all  knowledge  about  how  the  world  works,  and  in 
particular  how  sensors  and  end-effectors  interact  with  objects,  is  implicit  in  the  tasks  and  paths 
provided  by  the  programmer.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  use  more  than  one  sensor  at  a time.  A world 
model  will  make  it  possible  to  combine  data  from  several  sensors,  by  comparing  the  sensor  readings 
with  predictions,  and  servoing  the  model  to  the  sensors5. 

A second  area  for  future  work  is  task  representation.  Currently,  RSL  uses  SMACRO  code  to  express 
the  task  level,  and  linear  sequences  of  path-points  to  express  the  path  level.  ( SMACRO  is  the  computer 
programming  language  provided  by  RCS:  it  is  similar  to  C,  but  less  powerful ).  The  path  level  needs  to 
be  more  flexible,  in  particular  to  allow  for  error  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  task  level  should  be 
more  restrictive.  The  power  provided  by  SMACRO  ( or  C ) code  is  deceptive;  it  is  too  easy  to  write 
code  that  works  for  a particular  instance,  but  is  not  generic  enough  to  be  used  for  several  tasks,  or 
robust  enough  to  work  reliably.  There  should  be  a task  description  language  that  allows  adequate 
flexibility,  while  guiding  the  programmer  into  writing  code  that  works,  and  is  generic  and  maintainable. 
The  path  structure  provided  by  RSL  is  a first  attempt  at  such  a language. 

Another  reason  for  developing  a good  task  description  language  is  that  it  would  make  an  excellent 
interface  between  a planning  system  and  the  control  system.  The  deburring  workstation  application 
mentioned  above  has  shown  that  this  approach  is  worth  pursuing.  Having  a more  powerful  task 
description  language  available  will  make  it  easier  to  incorporate  task  level  planning  for  more  complex 
tasks. 
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ABSTRACT: 

The  use  of  computers  in  autonomous  telerobots  is  reaching  the  point  where  advanced 
distributed  processing  concepts  and  techniques  are  needed  to  support  the  functioning  of 
Space  Station  era  teierobotic  systems.  This  paper  covers  three  major  issues  that  have 
impact  on  the  design  of  data  management  functions  in  a telerobot.  It  also  presents  a 
desigt  concept  that  incorporates  an  intelligent  systems  manager  (ISM)  running  on  a 
spaeebcme  symbolic  processor,  (SSP),  to  add’ess  these  issues. 

The  first  issue  is  the  support  of  a system-wide  comrol  architecture  or  corrtrol  philosophy. 
Salient  features  of  two  candidates  are  presented  that  impose  constraints  on  data 
management  design.  The  second  issue  is  the  role  of  data  managements  in  terms  of 
system  integ’ation.  This  refers  to  providng  shared  or  coordmated  data  processing  and 
storage  resources  to  a variety  of  teierobotic  components  such  as  vision,  mechanical 
sensing,  real-time  coordinated  multiple  limb  and  end  effector  control,  and  planning  and 
reasoning.  The  third  issue  is  harcKvare  that  supports  symbolic  processing  in  conjunction 
with  standard  data  I/O  and  numeric  processing.  A spacebome  symbolic  processor, 
(SSP),  that  currently  is  seen  to  be  technologically  feasible  and  is  being  developed  is 
described  and  used  as  a baseline  in  the  design  concept. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  introduce,  informally  and  largely  by  examples  and 
comparison,  an  advanced  design  concept  to  data  management  in  autonomous 
telerobots.  The  motivation  for  introducing  advanced  data  management  techniques  in 
such  systems  is  to  add’ess  the  system-wide  complexity  problem  in  general  and  the 
system  level  issues  of  evolvability  and  modularity  in  particular. 

Data  Management  is  a broad  term.  Nonetheless,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  is  at  the  core  of 
most  system  integration  efforts.  For  NASA,  one  possible  and  logical  approach  to 
developing  teierobotic  systems  is  to  view  buildutg  them  as  another  satellite  or  space 
craft.  In  diis  scenario,  the  contractor  is  largely  responsible  for  system  integration.  As  a 
consequence,  Data  Management  is  tucked  away  in  the  last  development  activity 
preceding  the  operations  phase.  Fortunately,  there  are  several  major  efforts  within 
NASA  to  elevate  systems  architecture  and  integ’ation  to  an  anticipatory  design 

process1 2. 


1 Abus,  Janes  A,  McCain,  H.G.,  Lima,  R.,  NASANBS  Standard  Reference  Model  For  T derobot  Control 
System  AchtecturefNASREML  December!  1986,  National  Bureau  Of  Standards,  Robot  Systems 
Division. 
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In  this  paper,  we  ere  interested  in  Data  Management  aa  an  integ'sri  collection  of  support 
services  that  satisfy  the  system-wide  information(data)  processing  needs  of  a teierobotic 
system.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  these  services  be  viewed  as  a subsystem  that  is 
on  an  equal  footing  with  aM  the  other  subsystems  in  a teierobotic  system. 

For  example,  a popular  view  of  computers  is  that  they  "think*  or  ere  the  "trains"  in  a 
feature-laden  appliance.  In  a like  manner,  data  management  in  telerobots  may  be 
viewed  as  the  nervous  system  as  well  as  the  trains.  Given  this  idea,  the  possibility  of 
incorporating  higher  levels  of  inteigence  in  a primitive  information  broker  such  as  a 
Data  Management  Subsystem  allows  for  an  evolutionary  approach  to  increasing 
autonomy  and  inteigence  of  telerobots. 

To  further  this  objective,  we  recommend  that  data  management  have  its  own  powerful 
organization  conventions  or  architectural  model.  An  Intelligent  Systems  Manager,  (ISM), 
would  embody  the  principles  of  the  architecture  in  a particular  design.  Among  the  many 
possible  goals  for  an  ISM,  as  an  inteligent  information  (data)  broker,  two  important  ones 
are  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  interaction  among  multiple  intelligent  subsystems,  and  to 
oversee  top  level  safety  of  a teierobotic  system  with  respect  to  these  subsystems. 

Currently,  there  are  several  teierobotic  system  architectures  and  models  that  partition  the 
high  level  teierobotic  functions  in  afferent  ways.  We  now  discuss  how  the  ISM  concept 
fits  in  with  these  and  how  it  aids  in  inserting  advanced  dratibuted  processing  concepts 
into  a teierobotic  control  design. 

A common  starting  point  for  architecture  definition  of  a telerobot  is  the  specification  of  a 
controfier(s).  At  one  end  of  the  scale  we  have  a ‘point  design*.  For  example, 
requirements  are  immediately  mapped  to  a specific  collection  of  "off  the  shelf" 
components  that  are  hardwired  together  to  function  as  a controller.  Of  course,  what  is  a 
‘point  design*  is  a matter  of  dejee  and  depends  on  one’s  systems  engineering  criteria. 

A more  general  ptfpose  approach  involves  defining  a set  of  generic  activities  that 
require  services  of  a contofler(s).  This  is  particularly  dfficult  because  the  field  of 
autonomous  telerobotics  is  so  new.  As  a consequence,  the  subject  of  design  criteria  for 
partitioning  a teierobotic  system  into  subsystems  is  evolving.  One  partitioning,  given  by 
Martin,  et  aP,  is  illustrated  in  the  conceptual  layout  shown  below.  Martin,  et  a!,  propose 
the  use  of  powerful  microprocessors  and  outline  an  architecture  to  interconnect  and 
interface  them  to  support  teleoperator  confol  of  mechanical  manipulators  In  this 
example  and  in  general,  separating  out  what  is  integral  to  a Data  Management 
Subsystem  from  data  processing  elements  indgeous  to  other  subsystems  in  a telerobot 
is  no  easy  task..  For  example,  in  Martin,  et  el's,  design  there  are  data  management 
functions  in  all  activity  areas. 


^Functional  Requirements  For  The  1988  Teierobotic  Teetbed,  JPt  D-3893,  October  1986. 

^Martin,  Lee  H.,  Paul  E.S.  Setteriee  Jr.,  and  Richard  F.  Spfle,  Distributed  Control  Achftecture  ForReet- 
Tme  Teierobotic  Operation",  JPL  Space  Telerobotics  Workshop,  January  20-22.  1987/n  pubication). 
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Conceptual  layout  of  the  principal  centers  for  telerobotic  control  Martin  et  al) 

Figural 

What  we  propose  in  this  example  is  that  another  activity  area  * data  management  - be 
added  to  the  top  level  list  of  major  control  activities  as  shown  in  the  following  figure: 
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Data  Management 
Peer-to-peer  intettgent  Interface 


Hgpve2 

Since,  we  do  not  know  the  implementation  coat,  the  above  conceptual  layout  is  not  yet 
recommended  ae  a better  way  to  aolve  the  specific  daaa  of  teierobotic  functions  that 
Martin,  et  al,  are  addressing.  We  use  it  to  Muskrats  an  important  shift  in  design.  Each 
subsystem  has  its  own  information  processing  needs  and,  therefore,  will  have  internal 
data  management  facilities.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  figring  out  what  the  interfaces  are 
between  the  Data  Management  subsystem  and  the  other  subsystems. 

INTELLIGENTINTERFACE 

On  one  hand,  the  layout  proposed  above  may  seem  to  be  equivalent  to  the  systems 
integration  design  steady  derivable  from  the  existing  architecture  as  proposed  by 
Martin,  et  si.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a uniform  and  common  interface  is  available 
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that  any  subsystem  must  use  in  order  to  coordinate  end-to-end  activities  with  other 
subsystems  in  the  telerobot.  This  interface  is  between  a subsystem  and  the  Data 
Management  subsystem.  This  is  represented  in  ihe  above  figure  by  the  overlap  of  the 
Data  Management  subsystem  over  the  others  and  the  slipped  bend. 

Let's  assume  such  an  arrangement  fa  the  moment.  In  ader  to  add  another  subsystem, 
this  subsystem  must  be  built  to  work  with  that  interface.  In  the  case  that  the  new 
subsystem  can  obtain  all  nonindgenous  resources  and  end-to-end  services  only  from 
the  data  management  subsystem,  we  then  say  that  system  evdvabifity  a scalability  in 
linear  in  the  architecture  with  respect  to  this  interface. 

The  issue  now  facing  us  is  whether  such  an  interface  is  definable  in  telerobotic  systems 
and,  if  so,  what  will  it  take  fa  it  to  be  effective?  Another  way  to  look  at  the  question  is  to 
ask  what  is  the  best  way  to  aganize  the  Data  Management  subsystem  so  that  its  impact 
on  subsystem  dependencies  is  minimized?  The  mae  flexibility  the  Data  Subsystem  has 
the  better. 

Existing  interfaces  occurring  in  dfferent  levels  of  computer  technology  reflect  a form  of 
architectural  linearity  a scalability  fa  a variety  of  modules.  Fa  example,  at  the 
harchvare  level,  standard  buses  such  as  the  VME  and  Multibus  support  a number  of 
controllers  up  to  a standard  configuration  limit.  At  the  local  area  network  level,  Ethernet 
supports  the  linear  insertion  of  nodes  up  to  a configaation-dependent  maximum. 

At  the  operating  systems  level,  there  are  distributed  operating  systems  running  on 
multiproceeea  configurations  that  allow,  up  to  a limit,  processes  a jobs  which  have  no 
interdependencies  to  be  assigned  to  available  processors  at  a fixed  per  process/job 
overhead.  A commercial  operating  system  exhibiting  such  a capability  is  Dynix1.  It  is  a 
proprietary  design  and  runs  on  a multiprocessor  system,  the  Balance  6000,  which 
supports  a configuration  of  up  to  24  32-bit  microprocessors,  in  tact,  performance 
measurements  show  an  efficient  tinea  performance  curve  fa  jobs  with  certain  types  of 
dependencies. 

The  point  we  want  to  emphasize  is  that  was  only  a few  years  ago  it  seemed  impractical 
to  even  fry  to  aganize2  large  scale  systems  such  as  computers  to  operate  in  parallel  on 
a collection  of  jobs  and  processes  that  was  reasonably  independent  and  maintain  a 
linear  performance  cove  across  a useful  work  range.  Today  this  is  becoming  routine. 
Likewise,  with  something  as  complex  as  a telerobot , we  can  make  headway  in 
achieving  efficient  linearity  fa  a practical  set  of  parallel  and  independent  tasks. 
Therefore,  we  wee  instances  of  linearity  in  performance  and  scalability  in  a variety  of 
computer  technology  levels. 

OBJECTS 

The  success  of  achieving  this  sort  of  linearity  and  modularity  of  performance  from  the 
Data  Management  subsystem  in  a telerobotic  system  depends  initially  on  our  ability  to 


'The  Balance  SOOOTechnicdReferenceMflnwl,  SequentComputer9ysten»,lnc.,  Beaverton  Oregon. 

2Am<toW3  Lawdrcs  1970:  Forthe  same  amount  of  money  one  big  computer  provide  more  throgphpiX 

the!  acoiection  of  sraler  ones. 
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represent  the  concept  of  an  intelligent  interface  in  software.  The  representation 
approach  we  recommend  is  through  the  use  of  abstract  objects. 

The  use  of  abstract  objects  is  one  of  several  key  concepts  in  advanced  dstibuted 
processing  V Many  prog-amming  languages  support  objects  either  drectfy  by  syntactic 
conventions  or  indrecfly  by  the  progammer's  use  of  an  object-oriented  methodology. 

For  example,  work  is  being  done  in  object-oriented  design  using  Ada2' 3 Srontfy 
related  to  the  object  oriented  design  approach  ia  the  concept  of  layered  design.  The 
layers  of  an  onion  are  often  used  as  an  analogy  for  the  layering  of  objects  in  the  whole 
deeigi. 

Is  is  beyond  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  paper  to  do  mors  than  introduce  the  salient 
aspects  of  this  subject.  We  are  interested  in  provoking  thought  along  these  lines  in 
development  people  working  in  e variety  of  teierobotic  dedpiines.  In  particular,  those  R 
& 0 engineers  who  must  deal  with  the  system  engneering  problems  of  data 
management  or  are  yeatiy  affected  by  it  s presence  or  absence. 

The  sort  of  teierobotic  systems  we  are  anticipating  will  have  requirements  that  are  at 
least  as  computationally  complex  and  challenging  ae  thoee  envisioned  in  DARPA's 
research4  in  autonomous  vehicles.  NASA's  Flight  Telerobotic  Servicer(FTS)  win  easily 
have  the  same  complexity  in  data  management  and  computational  requirements  as 
these  systems  are  envisioned  to  have  if  it  is  to  support  a major  autonomous  mode  of 
operation  for  space  stations  maintainence. 

Object  oriented  design  methodology  and  proyamming  at  the  most  general  or  abstract 
level  spans  at  least  two  dffsrent  data/information  management  declines.  Whereas, 
computer  science  is  often  associated  with  procedural  languages  such  as  Ada  and  with 
numerical  algorithms,  Artificial  lnteigence(AI),  ia  associated  with  functional  languages 
such  as  Lisp  and  with  symbolic  processing.  These  deferences  are  mentioned  to 
Wustiate  that,  in  fact,  this  concept  and  methodology  ia  an  inteyal  pert  of  each  of  these 
two  daq3fine8(  or  styles ) and  is  a strong  common  point  between  the  two.  This 
commonality  in  using  objects  is  often  lost  because  of  the  pigeon-holing  of  professionals 
ae  being  either  in  Ai  or  in  computer  science.  Therefore,  we  prefer  to  keep  the  dscuasion 
of  objects  independent  of  any  language  (which  is  a form  of  implementation  of  these 
concepts)  or  dsdpHne 


f lampoon,  B.W.,  Paid,  M.,  and  Staged,  H.J.,DWribut  ad  SyetementoMoctura  and  Implementation,  >n 
Advanced  Co urae,  1981,  Springer-Yeriag,  15-16. 

2Fjresmth,  Donald  G.,  Object-Oriented  Development,  Proceedng:  First  Hemational  Conference  on  Ada 
Programming  Language  Appfcati  on  Forthe  NASA  Space  Station,  June  2-5, 1986,  High  Technology 
Laboratories,  Urtveniy  of  Houatondeer  Laic  e,  Texas,  D.4 . 1 . 1 .,  D..4 . 1 . 1 1 . 

3Booch,  Grady,  Software  Engineering  VAN  Ada.,  The  BergamnlCtimnings  PubfeNng  Company,  Inc.  1 983. 

^orrero,  Edvard  A., MRaiy RM),  The (XARPA  Programf  Strategic  Computing’,  IXAflPA.  October  1983), 
Nert-Generation  C omput  era,  IEEEE  Press,  1985,  153-154. 
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Another  reason  to  keep  the  discussion  at  a generic  level  is  that,  except  for  small 
subsystem  controllers  in  telerobots  or  scientific  payload  instrument  coned  applications, 
current  implementation  of  programming  languages  supporting  these  constructs  put 
major  constraints  on  object  representation,  manipulation,  and  performance  in  a 
distributed  environment.  However,  significant  strides  are  already  being  made.  Martin,  et 
al,  note  that  the  performance  capability  of  the  Novix1  microprocessor  is  largely  due  to  its 
direct  support  of  the  Forth  language..  A relatively  new  language  called  Neon2,  which 
borrows  heavily  features  from  Forth3  and  Smalltalk4  supports  objects  in  its  syntax. 
Consequently,  it  is  an  example  of  a product  that  straddes  the  fence  between  Al  and 
computer  science.  Such  innovations  are  likely  to  continue  and  even  accelerate  in  the 
future.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  in  a report  on  the  Man-Equivalent  TeleRobot, 
mentions  that  its  experience  in  using  Forth  as  a language  for  real-time  control  has  been 
positive5.  Therefore,  it  is  plausible  that  an  object  design  environment  that  meets 
significant  telerobotic  requirements  in  data  management  could  be  developed  in  the  near 
future.  Whether  it  is  a 'new*  language,  such  as  Neon,  or  a sophisticated  development 
environment  built  on  top  of  existing  software  technology,  such  as  Ada  or  one  of  the 
varieties  of  Lisp,  remains  an  open  question.  The  key  issue  in  either  case  is  the 
availability  of  an  appropriate  computer  architecture^)  and  technology  that  support  such 
a design  approach  and,  at  the  same  time,  win  embed  successfully  in  teierobots. 

We  are  encouraged  to  pursue  this  approach  to  data  management  given  that  there  are 
more  and  more  prog'amming  implementations  of  these  concepts  available  on  powerful 
microprocessors. 

Abstract  objects  or  resources),  both  active  and  passive,  are  such  things  as  files, 
drectcriee,  processes,  tasks,  virtual  I/O  devices,  databases,  and  any  other  item  that  is 
useful  for  the  designer  to  identify  as  part  of  the  system  at  a certain  level.  In  contrast,  real 
objects  are  such  things  as  processors,  secondary  storage,  controllers  and  any  physical 
item  that  must  be  taken  into  account  at  a certain  level  (layer)  of  detail  to  perform  a 
function.  (The  irony  is  that  the  use  of  abstract  objects  in  designing  data  management 
architecture  is  making  abefract  things  appear  as  "hardware"  entities  to  be 
software/systems  engineer  and  real  things  such  as  scientific  insfruments  and  sensors 
appear  as  "software"  entities.)  Each  object  is  specified  by  its  representation  and  a set  of 
operations  or  functions  and  associated  parameters  that  can  be  performed  on  the 
representation.  The  implementation  details  of  an  object  representation  are  contained  in 
an  object  manager.  (Note  that  an  object  manager  may  itself  be  a object  in  the  system.) 

In  a dstributed  environment,  message  passing  is  needed  to  exchange  information 


iSeefootnote  3. 

^TheNeonManuai,  KriyaSyatem,lnc.505N.Lake3hore Drive,  Side  55 10 Chicago,!.  6061  1.  Runs  on  the 
MacWooh  computer. 

^Vrfnfietd,  A.  The  Complete  Forth,  ANevWayT o Program  Mfcrocomputem,  Wley and  Sore,  1 983. 

^Goldberg,  A. , SmaMc-80:  The  Language  and  la  Implementation,  Addbon-Wesley,  1 983. 

^Recommendation  For  The  Rent-Generation  Space  Telerobot  System,  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  TM- 
9951,  March  1986. 
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between  object  managers  and  to  carry  out  operations  on  objects.  The  mechanism  of 
message  passing  may  be  implemented  using  shared  memory  and  procedure  calls  or 
may  be  implemented  by  sencfreceive  operations  that  require  a protocol  to  insure 
reliability  and  fault  tolerance. 

We  now  describe  the  conceptual  elements  of  what  we  mean  for  an  interface  to  be 
intelligent,  and,  ccrresponrin^y,  refer  to  an  intelligent  Data  Management  subsystem  as 
one  that  uses  such  an  interface.  We  use  the  terminology  of  objects  discussed  up  to  this 
point  in  order  to  estabtish  specifically  the  properties  of  this  interface. 

An  interface  is  defined  as  a set  of  conventions  for  the  exchange  of  information  between 
two  object  managers.  The  three  components  of  an  interface  are: 

• A set  of  visible  data  objects  or  modules  and  the  allowed  operations  and 

parameters  associated  with  each  visible  data  object  or  module. 

•A  set  of  rules  governing  the  logical  or  legal  sequences  of  these  operations. 

•The  encoring  and  formatting  conventions  required  for  operations  aid  data. 

We  say  a peer-to-peer  intelligent  interface  exists  between  the  Data  Management 
subsystem  and  the  other  subsystems  in  a telerobot  when  the  following  properties  hold: 
First,  it  is  possible  for  the  Data  Management  subsystem  to  actually  pass  or  export  copies 
of  code  that  meet  the  specification  of  the  three  components  of  the  interface  specification 
to  a subsystem.  A extreme  example  of  control  is  that  the  Data  Management  subsystem 
would  have  to  pass  or  export  all  of  the  actual  code  needed  in  a subsystem  for  that 
subsystem  to  be  able  to  use  Data  Management  subsystem  services.  As  an  example  of 
negotiated  confrol,  a subsystem  could  likewise  pass  or  export  select  components  of  the 
interface  back  to  the  Data  Management  subsystem  for  purposes  of  adaptive 
configuration  of  services.  Second,  the  interface  itself  must  be  symmetric.  By  this  we 
mean  that  two  peers  use  the  same  specification  ( with  dfferences  limited  to  adckesses 
and  local  housekeeping  functions)  in  order  to  interact.  In  some  computation  settings, 
such  as  data  communications,  such  an  interface  would  be  viewed  as  a protocol.  In  this 
sense,  what  we  see  being  passed  two  subsystems  in  an  autonomous  telerobot  is  the 
protocol  itself  tailored  to  allow  for  special  “hand-eye"  coorrination  or  the  control  of 
dynamic  chaining  of  confrol  loops.  However,  we  see  even  more  complex  information 
being  passed  in  such  a fashion. 

For  example,  in  DARPA's  autonomous  vehicles  prog’am  it  is  envisioned  that  these 
vehicles  ars  characterized  by  their  ability  to  accept  hi^i-level  task  description10.  In  a 
like  manner,  an  Intelligent  data  management  subsystem  would  have  to  be  able  to  take  a 
template  of  information  given  to  it  by  a higher  level  task  synthesizer..  Consequently,  it 
would  pass  templates  of  information,  ( in  Al  parlance,  knowledge  base  facts  and  rules)  to 
the  subsystems  in  order  to  set  up  the  coorrination  of  data  processing  functions  within  the 
telerobot. 

The  Data  Management  subsystem  could  support  an  even  mere  adaptive  mode  of 
interaction  among  subsystems  if  the  overall  telerobotic  control  design  allowed  a top  level 
task  synthesizer  to  pass  information  templates  rirectfy  to  subsystems,  (A  low  level  Data 
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Management  subsystem  service  of  pass  information  template  to  X,  Y,  and  Z would  be 
used  and  available  on  a reflex  basis  to  a high  level  task  synthesizer.).  The  subsystems, 
in  turn,  would  synthesize  their  information  needs  based  on  what  was  requested  of  them 
and  would  then  pass  their  information  templates  up  to  me  Data  Management  subsystem. 

The  object  oriented,  peer-to-peer,  intelligent  interface  envisioned  as  the  Data 
Management  subsystem  boundary  discussed  in  this  paper,  has  a built-in  conceptual 
adaptability  to  integate  the  following  two  autonomous  telerobotic  data  processing 
requirements  : to  support  what  appears  to  be  the  top  down  flow  of  data,  i.e.,  the  cognitive 
and  more  offline  type  of  activities  of  planning  and  reasoning;  and,  to  support  the  bottom 
up  or  reactive  and  more  real-time  activities  such  as  run-time  conlroi  of  physical 
processes  and  processing  of  sensory  information. 

For  example,  some  telerobotic  operator  controlled  operations  may  require  on  demand  a 
large  portion  of  the  data  management  subsystem's  resources  to  hande  real-time 
interrupts  and  to  process  a large  quantity  of  data,  for  example,  integating  multi-sensor 
data).  For  a given  cost/performance  profile  a fixed  or  nonadaptive  data  management 
subsystem  desigi  may  be  easily  overloaded  by  real-time  operations.  Similarly,  a static 
desig  may  be  overwhelmed  by  large  amounts  of  planning  and  reasoning  due  to  critical 
and  abrupt  changes  in  task  objectives. 

INTELLIGENT  AGENTS 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a subsystem,  what  are  the  bare  minimum  or  necessary  and 
sufficient  condtions  to  support  the  peer-to-peer  intelligent  interface  concept?  In  order  to 
answer  this  question,  we  introduce  the  concept  cf  the  Intelligent  Agent  that,  by  our 
definition,  resides  in  each  subsystem  of  an  autonomous  telerobot.  The  Intelligent  Agent 
has  potentially  several  roles  within  the  context  of  of  a subsystem.  These  roles  may  be 
determined  by  an  external  knowledge  source.  In  a paper  by  Sztipanovita,  the  Muitigaph 
Architecture  (MA)  is  a four  layer  architecture  for  intelligent  systems  that  provides 
"knowledge-lever  information  for  Autonomous  Communication  Objects  (ACO)  in  its 
Knowledge  Base  Layer1.  For  the  purposes  this  paper  we  focus  our  concept  of  an 
Intelligent  Agent  as  a small  compact  information  broker3  that  is  responsible  for  managing 
the  interface  of  its  host  subsystem  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  system.  It  has  to  insure 
the  correct  use  by  its  host  subsystem  of  the  intelligent  interface. 

AH  Intelligent  Agents  in  the  system  adhere  to  the  same  intelligent  interface  in  a fair 
manner.  Each  IA  has  the  capability  to  actually  pass  or  export  an  object  from  its 
subsystem  to  another  one  and  have  the  Intelligent  Agent  in  the  receiving  subsystem 
accept  it  upon  demand,  i.e.  within  a ‘reasonable’  time  frame.  The  a»pobtirty  for  an  IA  to 
accept  any  object  upon  demand  may  be  impractical.  What  is  more  practical  and 


ISztipenovfts,  J.,  Execution  Environment  ForWef  gent  Reel-Tine  Control  Systems,  JPL  Space 
T derobotics  Workshop,  January  20-22, 1 98 7 Jin  puMcatfon). 

anonymously  authored  NASA  S/US  document  uses  the  term  Weigent  Agent  as  the “eyes  andean" 
in  remote  space  platforms  that  take  commands  and  sands  information  to  a master  controler  located  in  the 
Space  Station  or  no  larger  system.  AHnstrwnentsand  platforms  are  designed  in  such  avAyas  to  be  able 
to  host  an  Inteigent  Agent. 
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adckesses  the  intent  of  the  conceptual  desk?)  is  that  each  )A  can  be  unilaterally  signaled 
and  required  to,  at  the  very  minimum,  take  a "command " object. 

The  last  capability  that  an  Intelligent  Agent  must  have  in  its  role  aa  interface  manager  ia 
the  ability  to  reset(replace)  another  Intelligent  Agent.  Equivalently,  any  Intelligent  Agent 
automatically  accepts  any  ’command"  object,  and  that  ’command"  object  may  be 
"replace  yourself  with  me". 

INTELLIGENT  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

Obviously  some  higher  level  management  functions  is  required  in  order  not  to  have 
InteSigant  Agents  resetting  one  another  in  a hazardous  manner.  The  Inteigent  Systems 
Manager  (ISM)  is , by  our  definition,  the  designated  Inteigent  Agent  that  has  the 
authority  to  give  and  revoke  all  other  lA's  capability  to  reset  peers.  Furthermore,  it  has 
authority  to  give  and  take  other  resource  privileges  of  lAs.  It  is  now  readUy  possible  to 
design  such  an  organizational  scheme  to  be  logical  secure  throucfi  the  use  of  object 
capabilities  l The  actual  design  of  incorporating  these  into  a Data  Management 
subsystem  still  has  to  be  done.  What  makes  the  designer's  job  much  easier  is  that,  if 
properly  used,  capabilities  can  insure  the  logical  soundness  of  an  executive  resource 
controller  such  as  an  IA/ISM  in  real  time. 

The  proper  use  of  object  capabilities  assumes  that  a logcafly  sound  theory  and 
specification  of  access  and  conrd  between  the  ISM  and  I As  has  been  developed.  As  a 
simple  example,  only  legal  sequences  of  reset  capability  are  ever  ganted..  What  are  the 
rules  used  by  the  ISM  sand  condtoons  maintained  by  it  among  aH  the  I As  so  as  to  enforce 
correctness?  The  development  of  a logically  sound  cooperation  mechanism  in  which 
only  legal  sequences  are  possible  and  Megal  ones  created  by  external  corruption  of 
data  are  contained,  is  a major  area  of  research  in  advanced  dsiributed  processing.  In 
elementary  and  not  so  elementary  cases  mature  theoretical  results  are  available.  What 
yet  needs  to  be  done  is  to  investigate  the  technology  and  implementation  aspects.  An 
autonomous  telerobotic  system  hosting  Intelligent  Agents  is  an  ideal  testbed  for 
capability-based  architecture  design. 

The  interface  manager  function  » only  one  of  several  for  an  IA/ISM  in  a telerobotic 
system.  It  happens  to  be  a minimum  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  design  concept.  The 
generic  role  for  lA/ISMs  is  to  serve  as  accretion  points.  These  points  are  viewed  being 
within  the  Data  Management  subsystem  and  aNcw  for  the  insertion  of  more  and  more 
"smarts"  or  intelligence  in  the  whole  design  of  an  autonomous  telerobot.  Note,  this  is 
spedficatty  drected  to  information  flow  between  subsystems.  A telerobotic  system  will 
gam  ‘smarm*  from  advances  in  sensor  and  reasoning  technologies.  In  ackftion,  the 
IA/ISM  will  allow  a telerobotics  system  to  get  "smart"  from  integ’ation  of  subsystems.  The 
IA  is,  itself,  a place  to  insert  improved  reasoning  and  learning  technology.  However,  fa 
an  initial  implementation,  only  the  interface  manager  portion  may  be  done. 

Later  on,  aa  experience  is  gained  with  this  approach,  more  functionality  and  robustness 
can  be  added.  The  result  is  that  a sequence  of  (As  and  ISMs  may  be  built,  each  one 
more  advanced  that  its  predecessor  and  serving  more  and  more  autonomous 


1 Lamps  on,  B.W.,  Pad,  M.,  and  Sieaeit,  H.J.,  Distributed  Systems-AcMecture  and  to  pi  orientation,  Art 
Advanced  Course,  1981,  Springer-Yeriag,  202, 235-245. 
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tderobots.  A demonstration  goal  of  the  intelligent  interface  could  be  that  dfferent 
generations  of  IAs  may  coexist  in  real-time  in  a system.  Furthermore,  insertion  of  a next 
generation  IA  could  be  made  in  real-time  without  having  to  dsable  the  telerobotic  system 
for  any  major  length  of  time. 

The  Intelligent  Systems  Manager  design  concept  is  not  meant  to  be  an  alternative  to  a 
system-wide  control  architecture  or  control  philosophy.  Specifically,  we  see  it  providng 
a conceptual  bridge  for  mapping  between  the  data  processing  resource  space  and  the 
overall  functional  space  as  described  in  a model  such  as  the  NASA/NBS  NASREM 
model 1 and  the  target  subsystems  in  a telerobotic  system.  This  approach  of  introducing 
another  concept  design  model  such  as  the  IA/ISM  is  an  attempt  to  bridge  the  concept 
hierarchy  problem  dscussed  by  Wolf,  et  aP.  The  problem  is  what  are  the  appropriate 
levels  in  which  to  decompose  a problem  such  as  buildng  an  intelligent  supervisory 
control  system.  The  four  given  are  the  functional,  resource,  knowledge  and  computer 
architecture.  Each  of  these  may  have  their  own  model. 

The  NASREM  model  gives  an  all  inclusive  functional  system  model  for  a telerobot.  It  is  a 
ax  layer  hierarchical  model  from  top  to  bottom  and  has  three  horizontal  partitions  for 
sensory  processing,  world  modeling  and  task  decomposition.  In  our  view,  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  model  is  to  be  the  framework  for  developing  a system  effectiveness 
criteria  to  be  used  to  evaluate  proposed  designs.  For  a specific  telerobotic  system,  this  is 
accomplished  throng  iterations  of  tradeoff  analysis  of  mission  objectives  (requirements) 
and  constraints.  The  logical  dsfribution  of  functions  in  the  NASREM  model  is  to  provide 
a gauge  for  a particular  design's  effectiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  distribution  of  a 
logical  function  in  an  implementation  is  subject  to  another  effectiveness  model  that 
incorporates  consframts  of  the  resource  function. 

For  example,  Hawker,  et  al,  of  Lehkfi  University,  in  a paper3  on  multiple  robotic 
manipulators,  limited  their  interpretation  of  the  NBS  approach  to  dual  arm  confrol  as 
requiring  a triad  of  controllers.  One  confrofler  for  each  arm  and  a third  to  control  these 
two.  With  the  ISM  design  approach  to  data  management,  a design  goal  would  be  to 
have  the  ISM  dynamically  hand  off  to  two  Intelligent  Agents(a88uming  each  arm  is  in  a 
different  subsystem  and  hosts  an  IA)  so  that  each  one  could  drectly  communicate  in  the 
cooperation  of  the  two  arms  without  the  ISM  in  the  loop.  For  example,  ISM  send  to  IA 
right  arm  a reset  object  Q and  then  tells  IA  left  arm  to  accept  from  IA  right  arm  an  object 
that  will  cause  reset  of  itself. 

The  reason  for  all  of  this  is  that  the  dynamic  confrol  algorithm  is  likely  to  be  considerably 
dfferent  from  single  arm  confrol.  Therefore,  we  have  to  replace  both  sinc^e  arm  IAs  ( or 
those  portions  critically  related  to  run-time  confrol)  with  a version  of  an  IA  that  effectively 
does  the  dual  arm  operations.  The  ISM  has  to  fashion  out  of  a higher  order  Information 
template  ( calling  for  dual  arm  confrol),  all  the  contextual  information  about  the  task. 


^See  footnote  I 

tyole,W^J.,  Raney,  Steven  D.,DfatributedWe*gerwe  For  SupenieoryCortrol,  JPL  Space 
T eferoboOce  Workshop,  January  20-22,  1 98?iin  pubication). 

3HaMcer,  Scott  J.JNagd,RN.,Robe»,Flcherd,andOdrey,MchoteG,M»*pleRobotfcMarte^orc,  Bye 
Magazine,  January  1 986, 203-2 1 9. 
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Note,  this  most  likely  will  not  be  doable  with  only  dynamic  swapping  of  to  an  alternate 
prog'am  due  to  configuration  and  linkages  overhead.  The  object  0 may  contain  several 
other  objects  in  it  that  pertain  to,  for  example,  real-time  collision  avoidance  and  other 
high  level  world  model  information  condensed  down  to  be  appropriate  at  this  level. 
Consequently,  the  logical  hierarchy  of  function  of  the  NASREM  model  is  preserved  but 
the  real-time  flow  of  information  would  go  accordng  to  the  criteria  of  a deferent  model,  a 
system  effectiveness  data  resource  model  for  autonomous  telerobots. 

An  even  more  interesting  problem  than  that  of  dual  arm  confol  is  the  change  out  of  an 
end  effector  by  a robot,  tt  is  highly  likely  that  the  data  management  in  the  telerobot  would 
have  to  dynamically  reconfigure  itself  to  accommodate  such  changes.  Consider,  the 
more  extreme  case,  where  a robot  has  to  take  itself  apart  to  fit  throu^t  an  aperture  or 
repair  itself  by  swap  out..  The  run-time  requirements  on  Data  Management  adaptability 
will  indeed  be  chaRengng. 

Realizations  of  the  flexible  data  processing  example  have  not  been  tried  for  robotics  yet 
because  of  the  lack  of  a suitable  computer  architecture  and  technology  that  support  the 
rea-time  object-oriented  processing  described  here  for  teierobots..  However,  this  is 
rapidly  changing  and  may  steady  be  attainable  in  some  ways.  Therefore,  with  respect 
to  Hawker's  conclusion,  we  feel  that  the  NASREM  model  is  indeed  relevant  to  dual  arm 
conlrol,  but  that  it  should  not  be  used  as  the  final  system  effectiveness  model  for  data 
flow  and  processing  in  a telerobot 

Anyone  developing  a large  scale  telerobotic  system  may  wish  to  partition  the  data 
management  subsystem  in  a one-to-one  fashion  accordng  to  the  logical  hierarchy  in  a 
model  such  as  the  NASREM  as  a first  cut  to  understandng  functional  and  logical 
relationships.  But,  as  these  are  understood  and  dearly  identified,  another  model  that  is 
responsible  for  data  management  resources  should  be  used  to  refine  the  design  and  the 
ultimate  realization  of  the  Data  Management  subsystem. 

For  the  reasons  present  above,  we  recommend  that  system  engineers  working  in 
telerobotics  carefully  look  at  how  the  models  are  used.  Some  of  the  debate  of  the 
applicability  of  using  a global  framework  such  as  the  NASREM  is  due,  in  oir  opinion,  to 
trying  to  use  one  model  to  solve  a problem  that  actually  needs  four  separate  ones 

Currently,  there  is  a need  to  develop  a resource  model  for  data  management  in  the 
context  of  autonomous  telerobots.  This  model  could  then  be  used  to  gauge  the 
effectiveness  of  proposed  designs  for  data  management.  The  I A/ISM  would  be  one  of 
them  when  it  is  sufficiently  developed.  For  now,  our  criteria  for  effectiveness  is  limited  to 
nominal  data  management  functionality,  adaptability,  and  dependability 

SPACE  BORNE  SYMBOLIC  PROCESSOR 

At  NASA  Ames  Research  Center,  the  purpose  of  the  Space  Borne  Symbolic  Processor 
project  is  to  advance  the  application  of  revolutionary  computer  architectures  that 
combine  both  numeric  and  symbolic  processing  for  space  and  aeronautical  fiicfit. 

Currently  in  the  Al  research  community,  a geat  deal  of  experimentation  and  prototyping 
of  architectires  and  technology  is  underway  which  i8  specifically  aimed  at  improving  the 
performance  of  Al-based  systems.  For  a recent  survey,  see  the  January  1967  issue  of 
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Computer.  The  goal  of  aH  this  research  within  roughly  the  next  five  years  is  to  improve 
the  performance  of  symbolic  processing  applications  by  at  least  two  to  three  orders  of 
magnitude.over  what  can  be  done  today.  One  of  the  application  areas  to  benefit  from 
this  performance  improvement  is  expert  systems  and  expert  system  building  tods. 

Significant  advances  in  computer  technology  and  architecture  are  needed  to  support 
the  IA/ISM  design  concept,  in  space  borne  autonomous  telerobots.  This  is  true 
particularly  in  large  scale  distributed  environments  where  objects  must  persist  for  long 
periods  of  time,  span  physically  over  disjoint  memories,  and  have  realtime  interaction 
with  other  subsystems  composed  of  sensors,  dynamic  control  loops,  human  operators, 
and  planning  databases. 

Two  critical  requirements  for  supporting  an  Intelligent  Agent  are  the  efficient 
representation  of  objects  and  the  high  performance  run-time  support  of  object  handling. 
We  see  the  dynamic  research  activity  in  the  Ai  discipline  as  being  the  moet  promising 
long  term  source  of  technology  to  support  Intelligent  Agents.  Our  two  critical 
requirements  may  be  stated  in  the  following  manner:  What  software  and  hardware 
elements  must  exist  In  a subsystem  in  order  to  host  an  Intelligent  Agent? 

In  software,  the  ability  to  represent  object  abstraction  is  required.  This  is  greatly 

In  hardware,  there  must  be  an  efficient  architecture  to  support  the  movement  and  run- 
time behav»cr  of  active  objects.  Note,  the  implicit  condition  that  this  be  supported 
transparently  in  either  a loosely  or  tightly  coupled  environment  of  multiple  processors 
This  ;s  a vast  subject  area  and,  since  the  sixties,  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the 
semantic  gap  between  the  software  and  hardware.  Research  is  underway  wherein  new 
hardware  units  are  being  proposed  and  tried  out  to  support  more  dtectfy  the  movement 
of  variably  sfructured  objects  in  a dwributed  environment 

Another  crucial  hardware  element  is  the  specific  ability  of  one  subsystem  to  fork  an 
object  into  another  subsystem.  We  see  rudimentary  parallels  to  this  in  some 
programmable  interfaces  in  today's  microprocessor-based  controllers  and  in  large 
mahframe  computer  systems.  The  IBM  370  series  mainframe  software  would  assemble 
a channel  prog^m,  send  it  down  the  I/O  channel  to  the  channel  controller,  and  then 
hand  over  control  to  the  controller  by  a command  sequence  that  said:  "execute  this 
prog-am" 

The  details  of  realizing  this  crucial  capability  of  object  forking  may  be  implemented  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  terms  of  a teierobotic  system,  for  example,  do  we  design  and  build  a 
special  hardware  backplane  that  runs  through  ail  the  subsystems,  or  glue  together 
existing  hardware  components,  or  use  a local  area  network?  The  most  relevant 
approach  to  the  specifics  of  doing  this  is  to  indude  this  as  a systems  engineering 
requrement  for  subsystems  in  an  autonomous  telerobot.  Only  in  the  context  of  a specific 
set  of  teierobotic  missions  requirements  can  such  tade-offs  be  usefully  done.  One 
cancfidate  is  the  technology  being  proposed  for  a Space  Some  Symbolic  Processor, 
(SSP). 

Intend  to  the  ability  to  fork  an  object  onto  another  subsystem  is  the  hardware  that  allows 
the  resetting  of  that  part  of  a aubsystem.fintemal  to  the  Intelligent  Agent)  that  is  running  a 
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fated  object.  As  an  example,  a mainframe  would  be  able  to  unilaterally  reset  a 
confrolfer  regardess  of  what  it  is  doing. 

The  induced  run-time  design  requirement  to  supped  IAs  is  nonfrivial.  A sophisticated 
trigger  mechanism  that  uses  a dynamically  prioritizable  vectored  interrupt  scheme  is  one 
possibility.  Wat  is  being  proposed  for  designing  and  buiking  off-the-shelf  hardware 
components  to  supped  the  triggering  mechanism  needed  at  the  hardware  level  to 
supped  the  Blackboard  model.  Simply  put,  the  model  is  ah  Al  paradigm  of  individuals 
communicating  by  free  association  by  writing  on  a blackboard  ther  knowledge  of  a 
prob!em(or  task)  and  resting  from  it  as  they  please.  At  the  nitty  gitty  hardware  level, 
requirements  are  much  more  constrained  and  sfrict  if  serious  real-time  applications  are 
to  be  supported.  The  following  figure  ia  one  illustration  of  an  architecture  of  a blackboard 
at  the  subsystem/component  level. 


Block  Diagram  of  Black  Board  Model 

Figure  3 


The  harttare  frigger  mechanism  for  real-time  black  boards  may  be  used  in  a design  to 
suppod  the  Intelligent  Agents  embedded  in  a telerobot  within  the  next  five  years. 
However,  without  such  devices  available  it  is  a crucial  tradeoff,  dependng  on  certain 
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telerobotic  constraints,  whether  to  even  design  the  Data  Management  subsystem  as 
hosting  an  Intelligent  Agent.  There  is  a compromise  case  that  the  Data  Management  can 
afford  one  and  another  subsystem  cannot.  In  this  instance,  this  subsystem  could 
multiplex  its  access  to  the  Data  Management  subsystem  throucfi  a shared  IA  hosted  on 
another  subsystem  to  remain  Hue  to  the  design  concept  and  meet  cost  constraints. 

The  current  research  thrust  in  architectures  and  technology  for  Al  applications  questions 
the  very  basic  tenets  of  computer  system  deagv  For  example,  the  boundary  between 
what  is  software  and  hardware  and  the  usual  conventions  of  layering  an  architecture  ere 
being  re-explcred.  The  following  figure  is  an  example  of  logical  layers  (or  levels)  that 
are  used  to  organize  and  understand  various  functions  in  an  computer  design. 


Applications 


Operating  System 
Services 


System  Kernel 
IPC 


Hardware 


Scripts 

Databases 

Languages 

unities 

User  Shell 

User  Processes 

Files  & Directories 

Secondaiy  Memory 

Communications 

Virtual  Memory 

Kernel  Tasking  & Scheduling 

Macros 

Instruction  Set 

Firmware 

VLSI 


Computer  Architecture  Hierarchy  Model 
Figure  4 


Note  that  we  use  this  hierarchy  only  aa  a model  and  not  as  a representation  of  the 
deagi  of  an  architecture . The  use  of  a hierarchy  is  a powerful  and  commonly  used  tod 
to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  a design.  For  a particular  system  design,  the  layering  wiH 
be  unique  to  that  desigi. 
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it  ie this  variability  in  layer  definition  that  make*  evaluating  and  understandng  the  impact 
of  innovations  in  Al  architecture  and  technology  dfficult  to  gauge.  The  only  recourse, in 
many  cases,  is  to  actually  build  prototypes  and  run  experiments,  in  contrast,  the 
hierarchical  layering  in  numerically  oriented  architectiree  ia  relatively  more  stable 
Increments  in  performance  and  functionality  are  easier  to  gauge  when  adefing  a function 
in  a particular  layer  or  by  speedng  an  existing  one  up. 

A major  shortcoming  of  this  model  is  that  the  sfructire  or  microarchitecture  of  the 
execution  environment  is  not  obvious.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  execution 
environment  in  conventional  designs  depends  on  functions  at  several  dfferent  layers. 
Consequently,  the  stiucture  or  microarchitecture  of  the  execution  environment  is  not 
optimal  either  in  performance  or  in  representation  (programming)  of  real-time  object 
handing. 

A major  reason  for  the  relatively  low  performance  levels  of  today’s  symbolic  processors 
is  that  they  are  based  on  an  incremental  design  approach  of  hosting  Al  software  on 
conventional,  numerical  processing  oriented  architectures  which  in  turn  often  suffer  from 
a weak  run-time  miaoarchitecture 


An  example  of  what  we  can  a microarchitecture  model  of  the  run-time  environment  is 
given  by  Sztipanovits  of  Vanderbilt  University  in  the  following  figure.  He  calls  it  the 
structire  of  the  execution  environment. 


Structure  of  the  Execution  Emir onment(Szti pen ovts) 
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The  focus  of  his  research  is  to  use  the  Muttigsph  ArchitecturefMA)  to  study  intelligent 
systems  operating  in  a reaMime,  parallel  computing  environment..  Since,  it  is  a 
requirement  to  host  this  work  on  a variety  of  computers  he  has  to  indude  a number  of 
interfaces  fcr  facilitating  portability  and  flexibility.  We  view  the  following  as  primarily 
interfaces  of  the  Muftk^aph  KemelfMK)  being  there  fcr  these  roles:  Fortran,  C and  the 
Operating  System  interface. 

Let  us  consider  what  would  happen  to  the  components  of  this  model  if  we  were  frying  to 
design  s lean  and  mean*  run-time  environment . One  step  toward  this  goal  would  be  to 
minimize  the  interfaces  that  the  (MK)  has.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  applications 
using  objects  and  symbolic  processing  are  in  runtime  environments  that  are  as 
complicated  as  this  one.  This  is  one  example  of  why  existing  object  based  applications 
do  not  perform  favorably  with  their  numerical  counterparts. 

Our  preliminary  design  of  a very  compact  microarchitecture  for  the  (MA)  is  given  below. 


Example  of  Compact  Execution  Environment 

Fhpme  € 
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The  interfaces  are  fewer  and  simplified.  The  upper  interface  of  the  kernel  supports  ail  of 
the  languages  equally.  The  operating  system(run-time  aspects)  is  pushed  up  to  where 
the  kernel  is.  A singe  object  oriented  run-time  resotrce  manager  is  pert  of  the  kernel. 

By  design,  the  kernel  and  hardware  interface  may  be  g’eatiy  simplified.  The  (ACO)  shell 
may  have  drect  support  in  the  kernel.  This  is  an  optional  design  tradeoff  end  depends 
on  how  important  it  is  to  “harftrire"  knowledge  base  facta  drectiy  into  the  kernel. 

The  last  major  architectural  issue  that  remains  is  how  to  efficiently  mix  and  match  the 
parallel  execution  of  proyama  using  numeric  and  symbolic  data.  The  problem  is  that 
procedural  languages  such  ss  C and  Fortran  and  functional  languages  such  as  Lisp 
have  some  major  deferences  in  terms  of  efficient,  higt  performance  data  representation 
and  processing. 

The  SPURfSytnbolic  Processing  Using  RiSCs)  is  a multiprocessor  design  that  does 
stresses  this  issue. 


Sock  Diagram  of  Berkeley  SPUR 

Fxpre  7 


The  desk}i  consists  of  identical  processor  modules/boards  each  of  which  support  both 
symbolic  and  numeric  operations.  This  commonality  is  achieved  on  the  board  by  having 
special  purpose  processors  that  process  floating  point,  and  liatfsymbolic)  data 
separately.  An  elaborate  onboard  caching  scheme  is  used  to  move  data  to  and  from  the 
coprocessors  and  the  gobai  memory  and  to  identify  the  data  as  to  whether  what  type  it 
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is.  Up  to  12  processors,  a global  virtual  memory  of  256G-bytes , and  I/O  devices  are  all 
connected  together  by  a common  bus.  The  SPURbus  is  64  bits  wide  is  based  on  a 
modfied  Texas  Instruments  NuBus. 

Research  for  the  SSP  wffl  undoubtaWy  look  hard  at  the  features  of  this  design.  The 
tradeoffs  of  whether  to  use  a bus  or  network  and  whether  to  hid  special  purpose 
processors  in  a module  that  connects  to  the  bus  or  network  or  to  hang  them  drectly  off 
the  connection  meda  wi  be  a interesting  computer  engineering  fade.  One  design 
tradeoff  used  in  the  SPUR  that  is  relevant  to  the  flight  environment  is  the  size  of  the 
onboard  caches.  In  a flight  environment,  the  requirement  to  power  a wide  backplane  is 
up  against  a major  power  constraint.  Since  the  SPUR  is  desisted  to  used  as  a low  cost 
workstation  the  SPURbus  is  alow  when  compered  to  similar  designs  using 
multiprocessors  that  are  aimed  at  replacing  large  uniprocessors.  The  solution  was  to 
put  in  relatively  large  caches  fa  both  instruction  and  data. 

There  is  one  interesting  requirement  that  the  designers  of  the  SSP  should  consider  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  possible  with  the  SPUR.  The  development  of  computer  chips  and 
modules  that  support  higher  level  abstraction  above  just  tagging  data  is  important. 
Hardware  support  fa  Black  board  functions  may  soon  become  a reality.  In  the  future, 
special  purpose  hardware  fa  such  things  as  Intelligent  Agents  and  cooperating  expert 
systems  may  be  desirable  to  support  at  the  computer  component  and  architecture  level. 

As  a consequence,  the  scope  of  the  SSP  in  tarns  of  supporting  Al  technology  in  flight 
has  the  important  role  of  being  a pathfinder  in  how  such  developments  could  be 
configured  into  a flight  system.  At  one  end,  we  have  a stand  alone  Lisp  processor  in 
space  running  an  embedded  expert  system,  and  at  the  otha,  we  have  the  possibility  of 
multiple  blackboards  whose  knowledge  sources  are  able  to  share  infamation  across 
disjoint  domains. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Extravehicular  activity  (EVA)  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  both  current 
and  future  space* operations . As  space  operations  have  evolved  in  complex- 
ity so  has  the  demand  placed  on  the  EVA  crewman.  In  addition,  some  NASA 
requirements  for  human  capabilities  at  remote  or  hazardous  sites  have  been 
identified.  One  of  the  keys  to  performing  useful  EVA  tasks  is  the  ability 
to  manipulate  objects  accurately,  quickly  and  without  early  or  excessive 
fatigue.  The  current  suit  employs  a glove  which  enables  the  crewman  to 
perform  grasping  tasks,  use  tools,  turn  switches,  and  perform  other  tasks 
for  short  periods  of  time.  However,  the  glove's  bulk  and  resistance  to 
motion  ultimately  causes  fatigue. 

Due  to  this  limitation  it  may  not  be  possible  to  meet  the  productivity 
requirements  that  will  be  placed  on  the  EVA  crewman  of  the  future  with  the 
current  or  developmental  Extravehicular  Mobility  Unit  (EMU)  hardware.  In 
addition,  this  hardware  will  not  meet  the  requirements  for  remote  or 
hazardous  operations . 

In  an  effort  to  develop  new  ways  for  improving  crew  productivity,  NASA's 
Johnson  Space  Center  awarded  a contract  to  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  to 
develop  a prototype  anthropomorphic  robotic  hand  (ARH)  for  use  with  an 
extravehicular  space  suit  (contract  #NAS9-17454) . The  first  step  in  this 
program  was  to  perform  a design  study  which  investigated  the  basic  tech- 
nology required  for  the  development  of  an  ARH  to  enhance  crew  performance 
and  productivity.  This  paper  summarizes  the  design  study  phase  of  the 
contract  and  some  additional  development  work  which  has  been  conducted  at 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Phase  I effort. 

OBJECTIVE 

The  study  had  three  major  objectives.  They  were: 

o To  characterize  the  EVA  environment  and  develop  the  operational 
requirements  placed  on  the  gloved  hand  which  could  be  performed  by 
an  ARH. 

o To  survey  the  technology  relevant  to  developing  an  ARH. 

o To  develop  a concept  which  satisfies  the  requirements  within  both 
overall  NASA  and  ARH  program  constraints. 

The  subsequent  development  work  objectives  were:, 

o To  build  a test  bed  for  analyzing  the  study  recommendations. 


*The  majority  of  this  work  was  conducted  under  contract  nq.  NAS9-17454  for 
NASA  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center  and  reported  in  the  report  entitled 
"Design  Study  of  a Prototype  Anthropomorphic  Robotic  Hand  Ror  Use  with  an 
Extravehicular  Space  Suit."  This  report  was  submitted  in  September  1986. 
The  report  contains  a reference  list  with  196  titles. 
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o To  utilize  the  prototype  hardware  to  refine  the  concepts  and 
improve  our  understanding  of  hand  master  and  slave  design. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STUDY  METHODOLOGY 

The  first  step  in  this  project  was  to  develop  the  operational  requirements 
placed  on  the  gloved  hand  in  past,  current  and  projected  future  EVA's  by 
analyzing  the  tasks  that  comprised  six  representative  scenarios  (Figure 
1)  . Following  the  development  of  the  operational  requirements,  both 
bare-handed  and  suited  data  were  compiled  to  quantify  each  requirement. 
From  these  requirements  and  other  relevant  data,  the  design  goals  and 
constraints  were  developed.  These  were  divided  into  two  categories: 
improvement  to  be  maximized  over  the  gloved  hand  (e.g. , dexterity,  range 
of  motion  and  comfort)  and  degradation  to  be  minimized  over  the  gloved 
hand  (e.g.,  safety,  mental  load,  and  training). 

After  the  design  goals  and  operational  requirements  were  developed,  the 
technology  which  might  be  used  to  fulfill  those  requirement  and  goals  was 
surveyed.  The  design  of  an  ARH  shares  many  of  its  goals  and  constraints 
with  other  manipulator  program  in  robotics,  teleoperation,  prosthetics  and 
orthotics.  In  addition  to  surveying  previous  experience  in  these  areas,  a 
study  of  individual  technologies  for  major  system  cqmponents  (e.g., 
transmissions,  actuators , sensors)  was  also  performed.  This  study  was 
aimed  at  uncovering  technologies  but,  which  for  one  reason  or  another  had 
not  previously  been  used  in  manipulator  systems  but  which,  on  the  basis  of 
our  goals  and  requirements,  could  be  applicable  to  the  ARH. 

Finally  a number  of  ARH  concepts  were  developed,  analyzed  and  optimized 
for  fulfillment  of  the  design  goals  within  the  NASA  and  ARH  program 
constraints.  From  this  trade-off  analysis  an  optimized  concept  was 
produced,  and  a set  of  development  steps  required  to  yield  a device  which 
could  enhance  EVA  performance  and  productivity  was  formulated. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDY  RESULTS 

Operational  Requirements  Development 

The  task  analysis  showed  that  for  the  six  chosen  EVA  scenarios  the  most 
prevalent  operations  were : 

o forearm  supination/pronation 

o finger  motion  « 

o power  grip 

o palmer  grip 

o finger  pull 
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Figure  1 arh  task  analysis  approach 
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o shoulder  medial/lateral  rotation,  and 

o wrist  adduction/ abduction. 

These  operations  were  seen  as  essential  to  successfully  performing  EVA 
tasks . 

Technology  Survey 

From  the  technology  survey  on  manipulator  programs  in  robotics, 
teleoperation,  and  prosthetics  and  orthotics  we  learned  that: 

o Several  dexterous  hands  which  might  meet  the  ARH  operational 
requirements  had  been  built  but  none  of  them  were  suitable  or 
easily  modifiable  for  this  application. 

o Autonomous  control  of  these  hands  for  a range  of  tasks  had  not 
been  accomplished. 

o No  kinematically  correspondent  master  for  teleoperated  control  of 
these  hands  had  been  used  in  performing  useful  tasks. 

o A large  number  of  important  tasks  can  be  accomplished  with  less 
than  anthropomorphic  hands . 

From  the  survey  of  individual  technologies  for  system  components  we 
learned  that: 

o Actuators  with  appropriate  frequency  response  and  output  forces 
and  torques  have  been  demonstrated  or  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  meet  the  requirements. 

o A variety  of  transmission  methods  exist  which  could  be  used  for  an 
ARH. 

o A wide  variety  of  sensors  are  available  for  providing  data  about 
the  ARH  and  the  environment  around  it. 

o Display  of  sensory  information  has  been  achieved  and  successfully 
used  in  a variety  of  methodologies. 

Thus  we  concluded  that  although  there  was  no  similar  system  already  in 
existence,  the  available  technology  could  be  used  to  create  a system  which 
would  meet  the  goals  within  the  constraints. 
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Concept  Development 


A variety  of  options  ranging  from  simple  to  complex  were  developed  and 
studied  (Figure  2) . These  options  ranged  from  ARH  designs  which  attached 
to  the  space  suit  arm  in  place  of  the  glove  to  Third  Arm  configurations 
which  attached  to  the  torso  or  life  support  system  and  employed  control 
systems  and  end  effectors  with  various  degrees  of  complexity.  From  these 
options,  seven  were  chosen  for  their  potential  performance  and  to  span  the 
range  of  options.  They  were  developed  and  designed  in  sufficient  detail 
to  permit  performance  prediction  and  trade-off  analysis. 

Concurrently  a trade-off  analysis  methodology  was  developed  utilizing  the 
operational  requirements  and  design  goals  and  constraints.  An  equation 
was  developed  for  each  design  goal  and  constraint,  relating  data  describ- 
ing each  design  to  the  bare  hand  and  3000  series  gloved  hand.  The  goals 

and  constraints  were  ranked  by  NASA  personnel  and  the  ADL  team,  and 

weightings  were  developed  (Table  1).  From  these  weightings,  the  equa- 
tions, and  the  design  data  developed  for  each  of  the  seven  concepts, 

overall  scores  were  obtained  (Table  2) . The  scoring  results  indicated 
that  the  following  features  were  primary  discriminators  between  concepts 
relative  to  enhancing  EVA  performance  and  productivity: 

o wrist  degrees  of  freedom  (DOF)  and  range  of  motion 

o grasp  and  wrist  lock 

o number  of  fingers  and  DOF  of  each 

o mechanism  complexity 

o feedback  of  ARH  status  to  the  operator . 

Using  the  results  of  this  analysis,  a design  was  formulated  that  could  be 
built  during  the  time  allocated  to  the  prototype  phase  of  this  contract. 
This  device,  the  optimized  displaced  fingers  (ODF) , was  a direct  mechani- 
cally linked  master/slave  that  would  be  worn  on  the  end  of  the  suit  arm. 
It  had  three,  three  jointed  fingers,  a 2 DOF  thumb,  a locking  wrist,  grasp 
lock  and  a 3 DOF  wrist  co-located  with  the  operator  wrist  (Figure  3) . 
This  design  as  then  evaluated  using  the  trade-offs  methodology  and  re- 
ceived the  highest  score  of  all  the  designs  considered. 

STUDY  CONCLUSIONS 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  we  have  concluded  that  the  "optimized, 
displaced  fingers"  (ODF)  design  is  the  approach  which  best  meets  the 
requirements  for  an  ARH  as  defined  in  this  project.  The  device  would  have 
good  dexterity,  mobility,  and  fatigue  characteristics  and  would  provide 
improved  performance  over  the  present  glove  for  the  EVA  tasks  selected  as 
typical  for  this  study. 
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Figure  2 Design  Options 
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morphic 

Hand 


Table  1 Ranking  of  Design  Goals  & Constraints 


Improvement  to  be  Maximized  Over  Gloved  Hand: 


weight  m 

1. 

Dexterity 

9.0 

2. 

Maximum  Force 

5.3 

3. 

Maximum  Torque 

6.0 

4. 

Range  of  Motion 

6.2 

5. 

Arm  Dynamics 

4.5 

6. 

Feedback 

7.6 

7. 

Muscle  Fatigue 

7.7 

8. 

Comfort 

6.7 

9. 

Impact  Tolerance 

5.2 

Degradation  to 

be  Minimized  Over  Gloved  Hand: 

10. 

Safety  (during  operation) 

11.0 

11. 

Training 

3.4 

12. 

Mental  Load 

7.6 

13. 

Failure 

11.4 

14. 

Maintenance 

2.5 

15. 

Power  Required 

3.2 

16. 

Cost 

JL1 

TOTAL  100 
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Table  2 Final  Design  Scores 


An  important  consideration  in  the  evaluation  of  design  alternatives  was  an 
assessment  of  the  state  of  development  of  dextrous  manipulators . Thus , 
the  recommended  design  represents,  in  a way,  a compromise  between  a device 
which  could  be  developed  to  provide  enhanced  performance  drawing  on 
demonstrated  technology  and  the  ultimate  advanced,  powered,  dextrous 
manipulator.  The  approach  does,  however,  provide  a basis  for  making 
significant  advances  in  the  state-of-the-art  and  is  a logical  first  step 
in  the  development  of  the  advanced  design.  Specific  advances  include: 

o Direct  feedback:  The  design  incorporates  direct  feedback  and  will 
allow  a determination  of  how  the  information  is  used  and  how  much 
feedback  is  desirable  for  future  systems. 

o Master- slave  design:  The  design  of  a kinematically  correspondent 

directly  coupled  master  for  an  anthropomorphic  end  effector  has 
not  been  done.  This  device  requires  a master  which  tracks  indi- 
vidual fingers  to  operate  the  slave.  The  master  would  be  linked 
mechanically  to  the  slave  in  this  case,  but  in  advanced  designs 
the  master  could  be  equipped  with  kinesthetic  transducers  and 
force  reflection  coupled  with  sensors  on  the  slave  to  provide 
remote  operations. 

o Task  performance:  The  device  will  permit  evaluation  of  the 

usefulness  of  an  ARH  in  performing  specific  tasks  and  therefore 
will  be  useful  in  developing  design  specifications  for  more 
advanced  systems. 

For  this  device  to  fulfill  the  objective  of  enhancing  EVA  crew  produc- 
tivity, it  must  be  acceptable  to  the  crew  and  must  operate  safely  in  the 
EVA  environment.  The  ODF  is  inherently  less  acceptable  and  arguably  less 
safe  than  the  third  arm  options  (Figure  2)  considered  because  it  seeks  to 
replace  the  human  hand  function  and  also  modifies  the  pressure  suit.  The 
human  hand  is  a very  complex  and  well  designed  device.  Even  with  the 
mobility,  dexterity  and  fatigue  limitations  imposed  by  the  current  EMU 
gloves  it  provides  a wide  range  of  capabilities  essential  to  EVA  including 
adaptability  to  unforeseen  conditions. 

A perfect  ARH  would  be  as  flexible  and  adaptable  as  the  human  hand  and 
would  not  fatigue.  This  type  of  device  is  not  currently  within  the 
state-of-the-art  and  could  not  be  developed  for  space  applications  in  the 
near  term  (2-3  years).  The  ODF  provides  the  closest  approximation  to 
that  capability  compatible  with  the  current  state-of-the-art  while  provid- 
ing a basis  for  developing  future  hands  which  approach  the  capability  of 
the  human  hand. 

Even  with  this  first  step,  the  development  of  the  ultimate  hand  system 
which  would  be  safe  and  acceptable  would  not  be  possible  until  the  1990' s. 
In  the  meantime,  EVA  crewmen  will  need  productivity  aids,  and  therefore,  a 
short-term,  safe,  acceptable  solution  should  also  be  developed.  We 
believe  that  the  best  alternative  is  a version  of  the  simple  third  arm 
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(Figure  4).  This  device  could  be  safely  interfaced  with  a crewman  and 
does  not  require  the  loss  of  use  of  the  gloved  hand.  If  powered  or 
manually  locked  it  provides  a three  arm  working  capability.  It  would 
provide  near  term  operational  experience  with  robotics  in  EVA. 

The  Third  Arm  design  should  have  the  following  characteristics.  It  should 
be  simple  to  use  and  capable  of  performing  a limited  subset  of  tasks 
reliably  and  effectively.  It's  end  effector  should  provide  only  grasping 
and  limited  manipulations.  Therefore,  in  the  short  term,  dexterous  opera- 
tions would  continue  to  be  performed  by  the  gloved  hand. 

If  gloves  improve  significantly,  this  simplified  ARH  (Third  Arm)  may  be 
the  only  capability  required.  If  suits  go  to  higher  pressures,  gloves  do 
not  improve  sufficiently,  or  the  ODF  leads  to  a highly  dexterous  ARH  with 
capabilities  approaching  the  human  hand,  an  ARH  attached  to  the  suit  arm 
may  become  desirable. 

In  summary; 

o The  ODF  is  a useful  ARH  and  can  provide  Information  crucial  to 
future  hand  developments  which  could  be  applicable  to  an  advanced 
ARH  or  Third  arm. 

o A highly  dexterous  hand/arm  system  requires  significant  R&D  to 
become  an  operational  space  tool. 

o A simple  Third  arm  is  an  acceptable  short  term  EVA  productivity 
aid. 

o The  Simple  Third  arm  could  evolve  to  a useful  complex  device  or  be 
replaced  by  an  advanced  ARH  depending  on  parallel  developments  in 
other  areas . 

METHODOLOGY  OF  ADDITIONAL  IN-HOUSE  DEVELOPMENT  WORK 

In  the  course  of  studying  hand  function,  robot  hand  design  and  developing 
the  previously  described  concepts,  we  identified  a number  of  important 
design  issues  requiring  further  work  prior  to  entering  a complete  system 
hardware  development.  They  were: 

o Design  of  a master  to  interface  with  a human  hand  without  severely 
restricting  its  motion. 

4 

o Stiff  transmission  design  to  minimize  friction  and  backlash. 

o The  utility  of  the  overall  link  configuration  Including  the 
function  of  the  passive  third  link. 
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Figure  4 Simple  Third  Arm  Concept 
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To  study  approaches  to  these  issues,  we  designed  and  built  a two-finger 
master/slave  test  bed  (Figure  5) . We  chose  this  particular  configuration 
to  fully  test  the  finger  kinematics,  test  the  thumb  position  and  allow 
simple  grasping  to  be  able  to  assess  potential  performance.  The  system 
was  designed  so  that  additional  fingers  could  be  accommodated  to  allow  us 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  a nested  shaft  design  and  evaluate  the 
lateral  placement  of  the  pulleys.  The  design  approach  selected  was 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Figure  3. 

PRELIMINARY  RESULTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT  WORK 

The  hand  test  bed  as  originally  conceived  utilized  what  we  considered  to 
be  a near  anthropomorphic  thumb  placement.  Once  the  device  was  built  and 
testing  began,  we  realized  that  one  seldom  utilizes  the  thumb  in  its 
relaxed  orientation  (Figure  6a).  We  found  for  grasping  a range  of  objects 
the  effective  degrees  of  freedom  provided  by  the  palm  and  thumb  together 
allow  a more  useful  configuration  (Figure  6b) . As  our  designs  do  not  have 
these  degrees  of  freedom,  we  modified  the  geometry  to  reflect  this  more 
useful  hand  configuration.  Further  testing  will  determine  whether  this 
provides  sufficient  capability  for  the  desired  tasks. 

In  building  the  hand  master  for  the  test  bed,  we  found  that  packaging  the 
linkage  to  be  compatible  with  a range  of  human  hands  with  the  volume 
allocated  is  a difficult  problem.  The  center  of  rotation  of  the  links 
should  be  at  the  center  of  rotation  of  the  finger  joints.  If  not,  rela- 
tive motion  between  the  master  and  the  human  hand  will  result.  For  a 
small  number  of  fingers  (1-3)  for  a particular  person  matching  the  centers 
of  rotation  of  the  joints  may  be  achievable  in  a system  employing  rigid 
links,  but,  with  hand  size  variation  and  larger  numbers  of  fingers,  it 
becomes  difficult.  One  solution  which  makes  use  of  the  human  sensory 
motor  adaptability  is  to  design  to  permit  a certain  amount  of  relative 
motion.  Preliminary  findings  show  that  this  is  a useful  methodology,  and 
further  development  will  explore  the  limitations  of  this  approach. 

The  passive  third  link  was  constructed  and  has  been  found,  as  predicted, 
to  be  useful  in  grasping  a variety  of  objects.  In  the  configuration  we 
tested,  its  motion  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  proximal  link.  This 
configuration  may  not  be  optimal  for  grasping  oddly  shaped  objects,  but 
may  be  excellent  for  the  tasks  of  interest.  Further  testing  will  lead  to 
a better  understanding  of  these  issues,  and  perhaps  the  application  of  a 
certain  degree  of  compliance  to  this  linkage. 

The  initial  transmission  configuration  used  4 tensioned  cables.  This 
increased  bearing  friction  and  presented  some  operational  problems . Other 
cable  materials  maximizing  stiffness  while  minimizing  the  required 
pretensioning  and  other  transmission  concepts  are  currently  being  evaluat- 
ed to  improve  this  situation. 
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Figure  5 2 Finger  Test  Bed 
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Conclusions,  of  Developmental  Work 


Although  the  work  described  is  still  in  progress,  the  objectives  of  the 
work  have  been  achieved.  This  work  has  shown  the  utility  of  studying 
simple  devices,  such  as  our  test  bed,  to  provide  a solid  foundation  for 
future  complex  systems.  Before  dexterous  hands  can  be  designed  for  remote 
operation  much  more  of  this  type  of  experimentation  needs  to  be  accom- 
plished. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  presents  a methodological  approach  to  the 
dynamic  allocation  of  tasks  in  a man-machine  symbiotic 
system  in  the  context  of  dexterous  manipulation  and 
teleoperation.  This  paper  addresses  symbiosis  containing 
two  symbiotic  partners  which  work  toward  controlling  a 
single  manipulator  arm  for  the  execution  of  a series  of 
sequential  manipulation  tasks.  The  proposed  automated  task 
allocator  uses  knowledge  about  the  constraints/criteria  of 
the  problem,  the  available  resources,  the  tasks  to  be 
performed,  and  the  environment  to  dynamically  allocate  tasks 
to  the  man  and  the  machine.  The  presentation  of  the 
methodology  includes  discussions  concerning  the 
characteristics  of  the  man-machine  symbiotic  system,  the 
interaction  of  the  knowledge  areas,  the  flow  of  execution, 
and  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  task  allocation. 
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1.0.  INTRODUCTION 


During  the  last  few  decades,  there  has  been  a growing 
awareness  and  belief  that  automation-related  technologies 
and  intelligent  machines  will  play  an  increasing  role  in 
improving  the  development  and  operation  of  complex  and 
advanced  systems.  In  this  context,  research  and  development 
has  taken  place  on  a broad  range  of  technologies  aimed  at 
achieving  automated  systems  varying  from  fully  remotely- 
controlled  systems  such  as  advanced  teleoperators  and 
servomanipulators  to  fully  autonomous  intelligent  robots 
involving  artificial  intelligence,  super-computing,  machine 
vision,  and  advanced  control.  Within  this  large  spectrum  of 
technological  research,  work  has  recently  been  initiated  on 
what  is  proposed  to  be  a new  class  of  automated  systems 
which  appear  promising  for  improving  the  productivity, 
quality,  and  safety  of  operation  of  advanced  systems.  This 
new  type  of  automated  system  is  referred  to  as  "Man-Machine 
Symbiosis"  and  would  utilize  the  concepts  of  machine 
intelligence  and  remote-control  technology  to  achieve  full 
man-machine  cooperative  control  and  intelligence  [2]. 

The  ultimate  function  of  such  symbiotic  systems  would  be 
to  dynamically  optimize  the  division  of  work  between  the  man 
and  the  machine  and  to  facilitate  their  cooperation  through 
shared  knowledge,  skills,  and  experiences.  The  optimization 
of  the  man-machine  partnership  in  both  the  electromotive  and 
intellectual  domain  would  be  realized  by  coupling  a dynamic 
allocation  of  tasks  between  the  human  and  the  machine  with 
an  embedded  system  learning  capability  to  allow  the  machine, 
an  intelligent  robotic  system,  to  learn  new  tasks  through 
assimilation  of  experience  and  observation  of  the  human  [3], 
[4],  [5]. 

This  paper  presents  a methodological  approach  to  the 
dynamic  allocation  of  tasks  for  a man-machine  symbiotic 
system  in  a simplified  case  of  dexterous  manipulation  and 
teleoperation.  In  this  formulation,  two  symbiotic  partners 
are  considered:  a human  teleoperator  and  an  intelligent 
robotic  system.  Both  partners  work  toward  controlling  a 
single  manipulator  arm  for  the  execution  of  a series  of 
sequential  manipulation  tasks.  Section  2 of  the  paper 
outlines  the  characteristics  of  the  specific  man-robot 
symbiont  considered  here,  while  section  3 presents  a 
generalized  task  allocation  procedure.  For  an  example 
illustrating  the  results  of  the  conceptual  architecture  in 
the  context  of  remote  manipulation,  refer  to  [7]. 
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2.0  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A MAN -MACHINE  SYMBIOTIC  SYSTEM 


The  man-machine  s/stem  addressed  in  this  paper  consists 
of  two  symbiotic  partners,  a human  teleoperator  and  an 
intelligent  robot  system  with  its  controller,  which 
cooperate  to  perform  a series  of  sequential  manipulation 
tasks  involving  a single  manipulator  arm.  To  facilitate  the 
division  of  work  between  the  man  and  the  robot,  several 
automated  modules  are  proposed  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
system  to  perform  responsibilities  such  as  task  subdivision, 
analysis,  and  allocation.  Such  a scenario  can  be  depicted 
as  shown  in  figure  1. 
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A job  planner  is  responsible  for  decomposing  the  overall 
job  to  be  performed  (such  as  INSTALL  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT) 
into  its  component  lower- level  sub tasks  (such  as  FIND 
WRENCH  or  GRASP  WRENCH),  indicating  the  order  in  which  the 
subtasks  must  be  performed.  The  resulting  task 
decomposition  tree  (see  section  3.1.3),  is  passed  to  the 
task  allocator,  which  assigns  a subtask  either  to  the  human 
or  to  the  intelligent  robot  controller  of  the  manipulator. 
The  human  or  the  intelligent  robot  controller  then  sends 
controlling  actions  to  the  manipulator  arm  for  execution  of 
the  subtask.  To  improve  its  performance  and  to  increase  its 
range  of  capabilities,  the  intelligent  robot  controller  of 
the  manipulator  arm  must  ultimately  use  an  embedded  learning 
system  to  learn  new  tasks  through  assimilation  of 
experience,  observation  of  the  human,  and  direct  instruction 
[3],  [4],  [5]. 

This  paper  is  concerned  only  with  the  task  allocator  and 
its  relationship  to  the  other  entities  in  the  man-machine 
symbiotic  system.  This  paper  assumes  that  a complete 
description  of  the  tasks  to  be  performed  is  provided  to  the 
task  allocator  by  either  the  human  or  an  automated  system. 
Research  is  currently  being  performed  on  automating  the  job 
planner.  This  paper  also  does  not  discuss  any  details 
related  to  the  embedded  learning  system,  which  is  currently 
being  researched  and  will  be  discussed  in  future 
publications. 

To  determine  the  necessary  characteristics  of  the  task 
allocator  in  this  symbiotic  system,  one  can  first  observe 
that  both  intelligent  resources  (the  human  and  the 
intelligent  controller  of  the  manipulator  arm)  are  using  the 
same  medium  (the  manipulator  arm)  to  execute  the  subtasks. 
The  manipulator  arm  actuator  can  receive  and  respond  to 
commands  from  a single  source  at  any  instant  in  time. 
Consequently,  the  human  and  the  intelligent  robot  controller 
cannot  command  the  arm  simultaneously  or  independently. 
Therefore,  the  task  allocator  must  deal  with  the  allocation 
of  sequential  manipulation  tasks,  rather  than  concurrent 
tasks.  However,  it  is  likely  that  while  the  human  or  the 
machine  is  performing  a subtask  with  the  manipulator  arm, 
other  actions  are  occurring  in  the  background,  such  as 
monitoring  of  the  task  execution,  world  modeling,  planning, 
and  learning.  This  aspect  is  necessary  in  order  for  the 
symbiotic  system  to  function  effectively.  Nevertheless,  as 
a first  step,  this  work  will  focus  on  the  sequential  task 
problem  of  allocating  a series  of  sequential  manipulation 
sub tasks  to  the  man  and  the  machine.  Research  is  currently 
underway  to  extend  this  methodology  to  allow  the  human 
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and/or  the  machine  to  perform  additional  subtasks  which 
compete  for  their  time  while  the  manipulation  subtasks  are 
being  performed. 

Another  essential  requirement  of  the  task  allocator  in 
this  man-machine  system  is  its  ability  to  be  event-driven, 
responding  to  changes  in  the  work  constraints,  physical 
environment,  or  unexpected  events  by  altering  the  task 
allocation  to  adjust  to  new  conditions.  This  dynamic  nature 
of  the  task  allocator  allows  the  man-machine  symbiont  to 
cope  with  a changing  environment,  causing  the  resource  most 
appropriate  for  performing  a subtask  to  be  assigned  the 
subtask.  In  order  for  a dynamic  allocation  of  subtasks  to 
be  successful,  the  human  and  the  intelligent  controller  of 
the  manipulator  arm  must  be  able  to  perform  at  least  some  of 
the  subtasks  interchangeably ; otherwise,  the  allocation  can 
be  automatically  pre-determined  simply  by  assigning  each 
subtask  to  the  only  resource  that  is  able  to  perform  it. 
Such  a static  allocation  of  subtasks  is  intolerant  of 
faults,  for  if  one  resource  failed  in  performing  its 
subtask,  another  resource  could  not  take  over  the  operation 
of  that  subtask.  The  dynamic  allocation  of  subtasks, 
however,  does  not  usually  suffer  from  this  symptom,  and  can 
result  in  an  effective  use  of  the  resources  which  is  more 
tolerant  to  resource  faults  [1].  Note  that  even  the  dynamic 
method  of  task  allocation  will  not  be  completely  intolerant 
to  resource  faults  during  the  execution  of  subtasks  which 
can  only  be  performed  by  one  specific  resource. 

In  summary,  the  task  allocator  in  this  symbiotic  system 
must  deal  with  the  dynamic  allocation  of  sequential 
manipulation  subtasks  to  two  resources,  a human  and  an 
intelligent  robot  controller,  responding  to  events  during 
the  subtask  execution  which  lead  to  a reallocation  of 
subtasks.  The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  address  a task 
allocation  methodology  having  these  characteristics. 


DYNAMIC  TASK  ALLOCATION  METHODOLOGY 

3J KNOWLEDGE  AREAS 

The  purpose  of  the  task  allocator  in  man-machine 

symbiosis  is  to  attempt  to  dynamically  optimize  the  division 
of  work  between  the  man  and  the  machine.  Since  the  exact 
interpretation  of  "optimal  division  of  work”  must  be  allowed 
to  vary  according  to  the  requirements  of  each  individual 
problem  scenario,  the  task  allocator  must  know  what 

constraints  and  criteria  are  placed  on  the  task  allocation, 
what  the  requirements  of  the  subtasks  are,  and  information 
concerning  the  characteristics  of  the  environment  in  which 
the  problem  is  to  be  solved.  The  task  allocator  must  also 
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have  information  about  the  capabilities  of  the  human  and  the 
intelligent  robot  controller  to  determine  the  resource  which 
is  most  appropriate  for  performing  a subtask  in  a given 
scenario.  The  knowledge  about  these  areas  can  be 

categorized  into  four  main  knowledge  bases  which  are 
described  in  the  following  sections. 

IL-L-L CQNSTRAI NTS/CRITERIA 

The  constraints/criteria  are  determined  by  a source 
external  to  the  task  allocator  and  place  performance 

measures,  limitations,  restrictions,  and/or  regulations  on 
the  task  allocation  problem  solution.  The  intent  of  the 
constraints/criteria  is  to  alter  the  task  allocation 
strategy  to  adapt  to  differing  problem  contexts.  The  task 
allocator  must  adhere  to  these  constraints/criteria  in 
determining  the  task  allocation.  These  limitations  may 
prevent  the  use  of  certain  resources  for  some  subtasks,  or 
may  mandate  the  use  of  certain  resources  for  other  subtasks. 

Examples  of  possible  constraints/criteria  are  as  follows: 

--  minimize  time  of  job  completion 
--  maximize  quality  of  result 

--  minimize  human  involvement  (e.g.  in  a hazardous 
environment  or  to  prevent  boredom  or  fatigue) 

The  task  allocator  must  know  how  to  handle  any 
constraint  that  is  placed  on  the  solution.  For  example,  if 

the  constraint  is  to  minimize  the  time  of  task  completion, 
the  task  allocator  must  compute  the  estimated  time  each 
resource  will  take  to  complete  a subtask  (refer  to  sections 
3.1.2  and  3.1.3  for  further  information)  and  then  assign  the 
subtask  to  the  resource  requiring  the  lesser  time.  For  each 
application  of  the  task  allocator,  certain 

constraints/criteria  are  initially  in  effect  while  other 
constraints/criteria  are  ignored.  Although  this  paper  only 
deals  with  situations  having  one  constraint  in  effect  at  a 
time,  this  methodology  has  the  potential  for  being  extended 
to  handle  combinations  of  several  constraints/criteria  for 
the  optimization  of  the  solution. 

3.1.2  RESOURCES 

In  this  paper,  resources  are  defined  to  be  intelligent 
entities  (such  as  humans  or  computers)  which  are  available 
for  performing  subtasks  to  solve  a problem,  or  to  achieve  a 
goal.  In  this  paper,  only  two  resources  are  considered:  a 
human  and  an  intelligent  robot  controller.  Obviously,  the 
task  allocator  must  have  some  information  concerning  the 
available  resources  before  it  can  begin  the  job  of  task 
allocation.  The  task  allocator  must  know  what  capabilities 
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each  of  'the  resources  possess,  how  well  the  resources  use 
their  capabilities  in  performing  subtasks,  how  timely  the 
resources  use  their  capabilities  to  perform  the  subtasks, 
and  the  current  status  of  the  resources  (i.e.,  when  each 
resource  will  be  available  to  perform  subtasks).  The 
capabilities  of  the  resources  are  defined  in  this  paper  to 
be  either  the  abilities  the  resources  have  to  perform 
certain  physical  actions,  or  the  knowledge  the  resources 
have  of  certain  objects.  The  capabilities  can  be  defined  as 
needed  for  particular  applications,  and  could  include 
physical  abilities  such  as  MANIPULATION  or  VISION,  or 
knowledge  of  objects,  such  as  WRENCH  or  BOLT. 

Each  resource  can  have  many  capabilities.  However,  a 
resource  will  probably  not  have  the  same  level  of 
achievement  of  each  of  its  capabilities,  and  it  certainly 
will  not  exercise  each  capability  with  identical  speeds. 
For  example,  although  a human  has  capabilities  of  both 
COMPUTATION  and  VISION,  he  probably  can  examine  a photograph 
(using  VISION)  much  easier  and  better  than  he  can  add  a few 
numbers  in  his  head  (using  COMPUTATION).  On  the  other  hand, 
a computer  may  also  have  capabilities  of  COMPUTATION  and 
VISION,  yet  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  it  to  examine  a 
photograph  than  it  is  for  it  to  add  a few  numbers. 

The  knowledge  about  the  capabilities  of  the  resources  is 
initially  given  to  the  task  allocator  as  input.  The  actual 
information  stored  about  the  capabilities  of  the  resources 
is  directly  related  to  the  constraints  which  might  at  some 
time  be  present  in  the  problem  scenario.  For  example,  the 
constraint  "minimize  time  of  task  completion"  requires  that 
"timeliness  of  achievement"  factors  be  provided,  while  the 
constraint  “maximize  quality  of  result"  requires  that  "level 
of  achievement"  factors  be  provided.  Additional  constraints 
placed  on  the  problem  may  require  the  storage  of  further 
information  on  the  capabilities  of  the  resources. 

Although  the  knowledge  about  the  capabilities  is 
quantified  differently  depending  upon  whether  the  capability 
refers  to  a physical  ability  or  to  a knowledge  about  an 
object,  one  evaluation  number  is  obtained  for  each  factor 
(such  as  level  of  achievement  and  timeliness  of  achievement) 
of  each  capability.  The  evaluation  numbers  are  then  used  to 
help  determine  the  appropriate  task  allocation.  If  the 
capability  refers  to  a physical  ability,  the  evaluation 
number  indicates  the  skill  with  which  the  ability  is 
performed,  perhaps  on  a scale  from  0 to  10,  or  from 
"unacceptable"  to  "superior".  If  the  capability  refers  to  a 
knowledge  about  an  object,  the  evaluation  number  indicates 
how  complete  the  knowledge  of  that  object  is,  perhaps  on  a 
scale  from  0 to  10,  or  from  "unknown"  to  "always  known". 
Depending  on  the  constraints  of  the  given  problem  and  the 
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subtasks  to  be  performed,  the  task  allocator  can  select  the 
suitable  resources  to  perform  the  subtasks  based  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  resources.  This  is  done  by 
determining  what  capabilities  are  required  to  complete  each 
subtask,  finding  the  available  resources  which  possess  the 
required  capabilities,  and  applying  the  constraints/criteria 
of  the  problem  to  compute  the  optimal  allocation. 

The  task  allocator  would  thus  have  information  as 
follows  for  the  resources: 


capa- 

level of 

timeliness  of 

rssQvrcs 

bility 

achievement 

achievement 

availability 

Ri 

ai  l 

li  l 

ti  l 

w 

units 

ax  2 

ll  2 

tl  2 

X 

units 

ax  a 

ll  n 

tx  n 

y 

units 

R2 

a2  i 

121 

t2  1 

w 

units 

a2  2 

12  2 

t2  2 

X 

units 

a2  n 

1 2 n 

t2  n 

y units 

Rm 

ami 

1ml 

tml 

w units 

am  2 

lm2 

tm  2 

x units 

amn 

lmn 

tmn 

y units 

For  example,  information  which  could  be  obtained  from  a 
table  such  as  this  is  as  follows: 

o The  human  has  the  capability  of  VISION,  can  perform 
VISION  on  a level  of  10  (or  "superior”)  with  a 
"timeliness  factor"  of  2 (or  "extremely  fast"),  and  i3 
currently  available  to  perform  VISION. 

o The  human  has  the  capability  of  MANIPULATION,  can 
perform  MANIPULATION  on  a level  of  7 (or  "fairly  good") 
with  a timeliness  factor  of  4 (or  "fairly  fast"),  but  is 
not  currently  available  to  perform  MANIPULATION.  The 
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human  will  be  available  to  perform  MANIPULATION  in  3 
time  units. 

o The  computer  has  the  capability  to  RECOGNIZE  WRENCH,  can 
RECOGNIZE  WRENCH  on  a level  of  4 ("sometimes  known") 
with  a timeliness  factor  of  7 ("fairly  slow")  , and  is 
currently  available  to  RECOGNIZE  WRENCH. 


Some  important  observations  can  be  made  in  examining 
this  table.  First,  a resource  can  have  more  than  one 
capability  available  at  a time,  and  it  can  also  use  more 
than  one  capability  at  a time  in  the  execution  of  a subtask. 
The  use  of  more  than  one  capability  at  a time  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  execution  of  more  than  one  subtask  at  a 
time.  The  resource  will  only  be  performing  one  subtask  at 
once,  although  it  may  use  several  capabilities  to  accomplish 
that  subtask.  For  instance,  a concurrent  computer  can  use 
one  processor  for  the  capability  VISION  and  another 
processor  for  the  capability  COMPUTATION.  Likewise,  humans 
can  use  the  capability  of  VISION  while  using  the  capability 
of  MANIPULATION  to  hammer  a nail.  Thus,  the  use  of  one 
capability  of  a resource  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
other  capabilities  of  that  resource  are  inaccessible. 

The  second  observation  from  examination  of  the  table  is 
that  since  only  two  resources  are  considered  in  this  paper 
(a  human  and  a machine),  the  above  table  in  an  actual 
application  would  have  only  two  entries:  Rl  and  R2. 
However,  the  extension  to  m resources  is  possible  and  would 
allow  many  resources  to  be  considered  in  the  execution  of 
the  sequential  manipulation  subtasks. 

3.1.3  TASKS 

A job  planner  must  analyze  and  decompose  the  job  to  be 
performed  into  its  component  tasks,  subtasks,  and  sub- 
subtasks. The  role  of  the  job  planner  can  be  fulfilled  by 
either  the  human  or  an  automated  job  planning  system.  The 
current  paper  does  not  address  the  operation  of  the  job 
planner  and  assumes  that  the  task  breakdown  is  available  as 
input  to  the  task  allocator.  An  automated  job  planner  for 
the  system  will  be  addressed  in  a companion  publication. 

A typical  task  breakdown  tree  is  shown  in  figure  2a. 
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Figure  2a 


The  job  is  the  highest-level  description  of  a series  of 
related  tasks  to  be  performed,  such  as  ASSEMBLE  MODULE.  The 
job  is  decomposed  into  several  tasks,  such  as  INSERT  ROD, 
which  must  be  successfully  completed  by  the  resources  in 
order  to  solve  a problem,  or  to  achieve  a goal.  Each  task 
can  be  performed  entirely  by  the  human,  entirely  by  the 
computer,  or  by  the  human  and  computer  in  cooperation.  Each 
task  is  subdivided  as  much  as  needed  until  the  smallest 
assignable  units,  or  subtasks,  are  reached.  These  subtasks 
are  the  smallest  units  that  can  be  feasibly  assigned  to  a 
single  resource.  For  example,  a task  UNPLUG  CABLE  could 
consist  of  subtasks  FIND  CABLE,  MOVE  TO  CABLE,  GRASP  CABLE, 
and  PULL  CABLE.  It  would  be  senseless  to  assign  smaller 
components  of  these  subtasks  to  more  than  one  resource.  The 
concept  of  a "smallest  assignable  unit"  is  very  important 
since  it  represents  the  smallest  subdivision  of  the  elements 
of  a task  which  correlate  with  the  physical  mechanics  of  the 
actual  operation  of  the  symbiotic  resources.  The 
definitions  of  resources,  capabilities,  and  smallest 
assignable  units  are,  in  general,  system  and  task  domain 
dependent . 

In  order  to  allocate  the  subtasks,  the  task  allocator 
must  know  what  capabilities  are  required  to  perform  the 
subtasks  and  any  merit  factors  associated  with  each 
capability.  Due  to  the  considerable  differences  between  the 
intelligent  robot  controller  and  the  human,  the  capabilities 
required  for  one  of  these  resources  to  perform  a subtask  may 
be  very  different  from  those  required  by  the  other  resource. 
Because  of  this,  the  subtasks  must  be  further  subdivided  for 
each  resource  down  to  the  elemental  sub-subtasks  which  can 
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be  characterized  by  one  or  more  capabilities  and  merit 
factors  which  are  independent  of  the  environment  or  the 
context  of  the  problem.  An  example  of  the  subdivision  is 
shown  in  figure  2b. 
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Figure  2b 

The  list  of  capabilities  required  for  each  subtask  is 
obtained  by  traversing  the  lowest-level  nodes  (leaves),  or 
elemental  sub-subtasks,  below  the  subtask  in  the  task 
breakdown  tree,  noting  all  the  capabilities  required  for  the 
lowest-level  nodes,  or  elemental  sub-subtasks.  This 
traversal  must  be  performed  for  each  resource,  since  the 
resources  have  different  sub-subtask  breakdowns,  as  shown  in 
figure  2b.  The  merit  factor  associated  with  each  capability 
indicates  the  importance  of  that  capability  in  the 
successful  performance  of  the  elemental  sub-subtask, 
relative  to  the  other  required  capabilities.  The  merit 
factors  are  obtained  for  the  capabilities  in  a manner 
similar  to  how  the  list  of  required  capabilities  is  obtained 
--  by  traversing  the  leaves  of  the  subtask  in  the  task 
breakdown  tree.  If  any  capability  is  required  by  more  than 
one  of  the  subtask’s  elemental  sub-subtasks,  the  merit 
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factors  associated  with  that  capability  are  combined  to 
result  in  one  merit  factor  for  each  capability  required  by 
the  subtask.  At  the  beginning  of  the  problem  execution, 
these  merits  have  initial  values.  However,  as  the  subtasks 
are  performed,  the  Job  planner  (not  addressed  in  this  paper) 
can  alter  the  merit  factors  as  necessary  after  each  subtask 
completion  to  reflect  new  knowledge  about  the  tasks.  The 
task  allocator  would  then  derive  a new  allocation  based  on 
the  adjusted  merit  factors. 

Thus,  the  task  allocator  must  have  information  such  as 
that  shown  in  figure  3 concerning  the  capabilities  required 
to  perform  a task. 
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Figure  3 

Figure  3 shows  that  task  T consists  of  N subtasks  Si 
through  Sn . For  each  subtask,  the  task  allocator  knows  the 
list  of  capabilities  and  merit  factors  required  by  each 
resource  to  perform  the  subtask.  For  example,  to  perform 
the  subtask  S2 , the  resource  R1  must  possess  capabilities 
■'capbl-H2i  " , "capbl-H22",  and  so  on,  which  have  merit 
factors  of  "merit-H2 1 " , ,,merit-H2  2 " , and  so  on.  The  task 
allocator  can  then  compare  the  list  of  capabilities  required 
for  a resource  to  perform  a subtask  (the  task  information) 
with  the  actual  capabilities  possessed  by  the  resource  (the 
resource  information)  to  determine  whether  the  resource  is 
capable  of  performing  the  subtask.  After  completing  these 
comparisons  for  both  resources,  the  task  allocator  can 
obtain  the  optimal  subtask  allocation  by  determining  which 
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resource  most  suitably  meets  the  constraints/criteria  of  the 
problem,  and  then  assigning  the  subtask  accordingly. 

Although  this  paper  is  addressing  the  allocation  problem 
requiring  only  one  manipulation  subtask  to  be  executed  at  a 
time  (a  sequential-task  problem),  the  extension  to  several 
machines  and  multitasking  could  be  possible  with  this 
methodology  by  incorporating  into  the  task  allocator  the 
ability  to  handle  information  such  as  precedence  constraints 
among  the  subtasks . 

3.1.4  ENVIRONMENT 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  constraints  and  criteria  of  the 
problem,  the  task  allocator  may  often  need  to  have  access  to 
information  about  the  environment.  The  details  to  be 
contained  in  the  environmental  knowledge  base  must  include 
information  on  what  is  in  the  environment,  what  the 
environment  looks  like,  and  how  the  environment  behaves.  In 
addition,  the  presence  of  certain  environmental  conditions 
may  activate  certain  new  constraints/criteria  which  the  task 
allocator  must  address. 

The  environmental  information  will  also  be  accessed  by 
the  resources  to  help  them  function  effectively  in  their 
environment.  For  example,  there  may  be  obstacles  to  avoid 
or  tools  available  for  use  in  performing  a subtask.  If  the 
robot  were  told  to  GET  WRENCH,  it  must  know  what  a wrench 
looks  like  and  possibly  have  an  idea  of  where  to  find  it. 

Of  course,  the  human  could  conclude  many  things  about 
the  environment  by  simply  observing  it.  However,  the 
computer  must  operate  with  an  automated  representation  of 
its  environment.  The  specific  representation  of  the 
environment  is  highly  dependent  on  the  application  and  would 
thus  vary  accordingly.  Possible  representations  include 
frames,  rules,  scripts,  and  nets. 

3.2  FLOW  OF  EXECUTION 

The  current  information  about  the  constraints/criteria, 
resources,  tasks,  and  environment  will  be  stored  in  separate 
computerized  knowledge  bases,  and  will  be  shared  among  all 
the  entities  which  need  the  information.  These  knowledge 
bases  will  be  kept  current  by  the  use  of  sensors  which 
monitor  the  resources,  the  environment,  and  the  tasks,  or 
they  could  be  directly  updated  by  the  resources.  In  order 
for  the  man-machine  symbiotic  system  to  work  effectively,  it 
is  important  that  the  knowledge  areas  be  able  to  interact. 
Figure  4 depicts  the  relationship  between  the  knowledge  areas 
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Fig.  4:  PRIMARY  INTERACTIONS  IN  A DYNAMIC 
TASK  ALLOCATION  PROBLEM 


RECOMMENDATION 
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In  figure  4 the  dotted  oval  indicates  the  actual 
environment.  The  three  double-dotted  lines  connecting  the 
resource  and  the  resource  knowledge,  the  environment  and  the 
environmental  knowledge,  and  the  task  and  the  task  knowledge 
indicate  a close  association  between  the  physical  entities 
(resource,  environment,  task)  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
entities.  The  information  which  can  be  obtained  from  either 
the  physical  entities  or  from  the  knowledge  of  the  entities 
should  be  the  same. 

Figure  4 shows  that  the  task  allocator  uses  knowledge 
about  the  resources,  environment,  tasks,  and 
constraints/criteria  (links  a,  b,  c,  d)  to  make  a task 
allocation  recommendation.  If  necessary,  the  human  task 
allocation  approver  may  change  this  task  allocation  (link 
e).  Note  that  although  it  is  possible  that  the  human  task 
allocation  approver  is  the  same  person  who  performs  the 
subtasks,  this  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  true.  The 
resource  is  then  assigned  a subtask  according  to  the 
approved/modified  allocation  (link  f).  As  the  resource 
executes  the  subtask  (link  g) , the  changing  subtask  status 
in  itself  modifies  the  environment  (link  h).  Possibly,  the 
resource  will  notice  additional  events  or  changes  in  the 
environment  and  will  update  the  environmental  knowledge 
directly  (link  i).  As  the  environment  changes,  the 
constraints/criteria  may  need  to  be  changed  automatically  to 
reflect  the  new  conditions  (link  j),  or  manually  by  a human 
who  monitors  the  problem  execution  (link  k).  Again,  the 
human  monitor  need  not  necessarily  be  the  same  human  who 
performs  the  subtasks  or  who  approves  the  task  allocation. 
Additionally,  the  list  of  subtasks  to  be  performed  might 
need  to  be  altered  because  of  environmental  modifications 
(link  1).  Using  the  updated  knowledge  about  the  resources, 
the  environment,  the  subtasks,  and  the  constraints/criteria, 
the  task  allocator  can  replan  the  task  allocation  as 
necessary  to  repeat  the  cycle. 

3.3  DYNAMIC  NATURE  OF  TASK  ALLOCATION 

One  of  the  key  features  of  this  task  allocation 
methodology  is  its  ability  to  be  event-driven,  responding  to 
changes  in  the  information  about  the  constraints/criteria, 
resources,  tasks,  or  the  environment  by  altering  the  task 
allocation.  Such  a dynamic  nature  of  the  task  allocation  is 
essential  to  allow  the  man-machine  symbiont  to  cope  with  a 
changing  work  context.  The  dynamic  nature  of  the  task 
allocator  is  directly  related  to  the  information  in  the 
knowledge  bases.  If  the  information  in  the  knowledge  bases 
never  changed,  the  task  allocation  would  never  change. 
However,  in  a real-world  problem,  the  information  in  each  of 
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the  knowledge  bases  will  be  undergoing  continual  changes  to 
reflect  the  true  state  of  the  problem  and  the  accumulation 
of  experience.  The  following  paragraphs  explain  how  each  of 
the  knowledge  bases  can  change. 

First  of  all,  although  the  constraints/criteria  are 
initially  set  for  a particular  application,  dynamic  changes 
in  the  work  context  or  environment  may  cause  the 
constraints/criteria  to  be  changed.  The  knowledge  base 
changes  can  be  made  directly  by  some  type  of  sensor,  or  they 
can  be  modified  manually  by  a human.  For  example,  the  human 
might  decide  to  change  the  effective  constraint  from 
"minimize  time  of  task  completion"  to  "minimize  human 
involvement”  after  experiencing  fatigue  following  a long 
series  of  manipulation  tasks.  The  task  allocator  would  then 
allocate  the  subtasks  by  attempting  to  assign  as  few 
subtasks  as  possible  to  the  human. 

Secondly,  as  the  resources  execute  the  subtasks,  the 
level  of  achievement  factors  and  the  timeliness-of - 
achievement  factors  for  their  capabilities  may  change, 
reflecting  new  knowledge  about  the  resources.  Such  changes 
can  take  place  in  two  ways : through  a learning  scheme  and 
through  monitoring  of  the  resources.  The  learning  scheme 
(discussed  in  a companion  paper)  allows  the  robot  to  learn 
and  improve  its  capabilities  by  observing  the  human.  For 
example,  suppose  the  subtask  to  be  allocated  is  FIND  WRENCH. 
Initially,  the  robot  will  not  know  what  a wrench  looks  like, 
indicated  by  a level  of  achievement  factor  of  zero  or 
"unknown"  for  the  capability  RECOGNIZE  WRENCH.  The  task 
allocator  will  therefore  assign  the  subtask  to  the  human, 
who  is  then  observed  by  the  robot  as  he  performs  the 
subtask.  In  observing  the  human,  the  robot  learns  what  a 
wrench  looks  like,  and  its  level  of  achievement  factor  is 
upgraded  accordingly.  The  allocation  of  the  next  subtask 
requiring  the  ability  to  recognize  a wrench  will  take  into 
account  the  new  capability  factors  and  will  possibly  result 
in  a new  allocation. 

The  second  method  in  which  the  level  of  achievement 
factors  and  the  timeliness  of  achievement  factors  can  change 
is  through  monitoring  of  the  resources.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  knowledge  of  the  resources  be  consistent 
with  the  actual  resources  themselves.  To  accomplish  this, 
some  type  of  monitor  must  observe  and  quantify  the 
resource’s  performance  to  determine  if  there  is  a proper 
correlation  between  the  resource  and  the  knowledge  about  the 
resource.  If  not,  the  resource  knowledge  base  must  be 
corrected.  For  example,  if  the  human  has  a level -of - 
achievement  factor  of  7 for  the  capability  MANIPULATION,  but 
does  not  perform  at  that  level  after  several  hours  of  work 
(possibly  due  to  fatigue  or  boredom),  the  factor  should  be 
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appropriately  updated  in  the  knowledge  base  for  use  in 
future  subtask  allocations. 

The  information  in  the  third  knowledge  base,  the  task 
information,  is  subject  to  change  during  the  execution  of 
the  subtasks  when  environmental  changes  occur  which  require 
the  job  planner  to  update  the  list  of  subtasks  to  be 
performed.  The  task  allocator  should  recognize  these 
changes  and  be  able  to  replan  the  task  allocation 
appropriately.  For  example,  if  the  event  WRENCH  DROPPED 
occurred,  the  subtask  sequence  would  be  reconfigured  by  the 
job  planner  to  include  the  subtask  PICK  UP  WRENCH.  The  task 
allocator  should  then  respond  to  this  event  and  reallocate 
the  subtasks  to  reflect  the  change. 

Finally,  the  fourth  knowledge  base,  the  environmental 
information,  must  be  dynamic  to  allow  for  changes  in  the 
environment,  such  as  successful  subtask  completion,  and  for 
unexpected  events,  such  as  subtask  failure,  to  be  detected. 
The  changes  to  the  environmental  knowledge  could  come  from 
information  supplied  directly  by  the  resources,  or  from 
sensors  separate  from  the  resources.  This  dynamic  feature 
is  important  to  allow  the  task  allocator  to  recognize  the 
need  for  re-allocation  of  subtasks  due  to  changes  in  the 
environment. 

4.0  CONCLUSION 

A methodological  approach  for  dynamically  allocating 
tasks  to  a human  and  an  intelligent  machine  involved  in  a 
man-machine  symbiotic  system  has  been  presented.  The 
necessary  knowledge  areas  and  flow  of  execution  have  been 
outlined,  and  the  proposed  architecture  has  been  shown  to 
allow  dynamic  response  and  task  reallocation  due  to  changes 
in  the  work  constraints,  physical  environment,  and 
capabilities  of  the  human  and  the  machine,  as  well  as  to 
unanticipated  events  and  human  requests  or  controls.  Major 
man-machine  task  allocation  issues  such  as  event-driven 
dynamics,  knowledge  updating  through  observation  and 
learning,  and  performance-based  work  distribution  have  been 
discussed.  Although  this  methodology  was  designed  in  the 
context  of  a remote-manipulation  system  involving  only  two 
symbiotic  partners  sharing  control  of  a single  manipulator 
arm  to  accomplish  a series  of  sequential  tasks,  the 
methodology  has  been  shown  to  have  the  potential  for  being 
extended  to  systems  including  more  than  two  partners, 
multitasking  operations,  or  multi-constraint  situations. 
The  architecture  has  been  designed  to  be  fully  compatible 
with  learning  schemes  and  job-planning  methodologies  and 
future  work  will  include  the  addition  of  automated 
monitoring,  automated  learning,  and  job  planning  modules  to 
the  current  system. 
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ABSTRACT 

A hierarchical  architecture  is  described  which  supports 
space  station  telerobots  in  a variety  of  modes.  The  system 
is  divided  into  three  hierarchies:  task  decomposition, 

world  model,  and  sensory  processing.  Goals  at  each  level 
of  the  task  decomposition  hierarchy  are  divided  both 
spatially  and  temporally  into  simpler  commands  for  the  next 
lower  level.  This  decomposition  is  repeated  until,  at  the 
lowest  level,  the  drive  signals  to  the  robot  actuators  are 
generated.  To  accomplish  its  goals,  task  decomposition 
modules  must  often  use  information  stored  in  the  world 
model.  The  purpose  of  the  sensory  system  is  to  update  the 
world  model  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  keep  the  model  in 
registration  with  the  physical  world.  This  paper  describes 
the  architecture  of  the  entire  control  system  hierarchy  and 
how  it  can  be  applied  to  space  telerobot  applications. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 


One  of  the  major  directions  on  which  the  robot  research 
community  has  concentrated  its  efforts  is  concerned  with 
planning  and  controlling  motion.  Given  a specific  task,  a 
motion  plan  must  be  calculated  which  meets  the  task 
requirements.  Then,  the  plan  must  be  executed;  there  must 
be  sufficient  control  for  the  robot  to  adequately  effect 
the  desired  motion. 

Trajectories  are  often  planned  as  straight  lines  in 
Cartesian  space  [1].  Whitney  [2,3]  developed  the  resolved 
motion  rate  control  method  for  Cartesian  straight  line 
motions.  Paul  [4,5,6]  used  homogeneous  coordinate 
transformations  to  describe  a trajectory  as  a function  of 
time,  and  Taylor  [7]  used  coordinated  joint  control  over 
small  segments  to  keep  the  trajectory  within  a specified 
deviation  of  the  desired  straight  line  trajectory. 
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While  the  research  described  above  employs  a 
"kinematic"  approach  to  robot  control,  another  direction  of 
research  takes  the  manipulator  "dynamics"  into  account  in 
the  description  of  robot  motion.  The  dynamic  equations  of 
motion  are  described  either  by  the  Lagrangian  formulation 
[8]  or  by  the  Newton-Euler  equations  [9].  Algorithms  and 
computer  architectures  have  been  suggested  which  promise 
real-time  dynamic  robot  control  [10,11]. 

Another  aspect  of  motion  control  is  concerned  with  the 
variables  being  controlled.  The  research  described  to  this 
point  was  concerned  primarily  with  position  control.  The 
robot  moved  from  an  initial  position  to  a goal  position. 
While  this  is  perhaps  the  most  common  mode,  there  are  many 
applications  for  robots  which  suggest  that  other  variables 
should  be  controlled.  For  example,  force  control  would  be 
desired  for  assembly  operations.  Raibert  and  Craig  [12] 
suggest  a method  for  hybrid  position/ force  control  of 
manipulators. 

These  examples  point  to  the  more  general  problem  of 
sensory  processing.  For  a great  deal  of  robot  motion 
research,  sensory  processing  has  been  limited  to  joint 
positions,  velocities,  and  accelerations.  However,  other 
sensors  are  often  required  to  accomplish  tasks.  The 
control  community  has  concentrated  on  the  control  aspects 
of  the  robot  and  as  a result,  little  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  sophisticated  sensory  processing. 

Machine  vision,  an  offshoot  of  image  processing 
research,  has  recently  been  associated  with  advanced  robot 
applications.  One  of  the  most  interesting  directions  in 
this  research  area  is  concerned  with  sensor  controlled 
robots.  Operating  with  the  constraints  imposed  by  real- 
time robot  control,  early  methods  used  structured  light  and 
binary  images  [13,14,15,16].  These  approaches,  though 
developed  at  different  institutions,  shared  many  concepts. 
One  of  the  important  subsequent  research  efforts  went 
toward  the  development  of  model-based  image  processing. 
Bolles  and  Cain  [17]  used  models  of  objects  to  guide  the 
algorithms  in  a hypothesis/verification  scheme  known  as  the 
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local  feature  focus  method.  The  concept  has  recently  been 
extended  from  two  dimensional  (i.e.  nearly  flat)  objects  to 
three  dimensional  objects  [18].  Although  the  approaches 
described  here  have  led  to  a better  understanding  of  real- 
time vision  processing,  the  systems  lacked  a sophisticated 
interconnection  with  the  robot  control  system. 

The  Automated  Manufacturing  Research  Facility  (AMRF), 
developed  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  is  a 
hierarchically  organized  small-batch  metal  machining  shop 
[19].  It  separates  sensory  processing  and  robot  control  by 
a sophisticated  world  model.  The  world  model  has  three 
complementary  data  representations.  Lumia  [20]  describes 
the  CAD-like  section  of  the  model.  Shneier,  Kent,  and 
Mansbach  [21]  describe  the  octree  and  table  representations 
supported  by  the  model.  The  model  generates  hypotheses  for 
the  features  which  are  either  verified  or  refuted  by 
empirical  evidence.  The  sensory  system's  task  is  to  update 
the  appropriate  parts  of  the  world  model  with  new  or 
revised  data  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  control  system 
accesses  the  world  model  as  desired  to  obtain  the  current 
best  guess  concerning  any  aspect  of  the  world.  Shneier, 
Lumia,  and  Kent  [22]  describe  the  sensory  system  and  its 
operation  in  greater  detail.  The  AMRF  was  the  first 
deliberate  attempt  to  tie  together  sensory  processing, 
world  modeling,  and  robot  control  in  a generic  fashion. 
The  system  developed  for  the  AMRF  is  applicable  to  more 
than  manufacturing.  This  paper  describes  its  use  in  space 
telerobotics. 

2.  A FUNCTIONAL  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 

The  fundamental  paradigm  is  shown  in  Figure  1 . The 
control  system  architecture  is  a three  legged  hierarchy  of 
computing  modules,  serviced  by  a communications  system  and 
a common  memory.  The  task  decomposition  modules  perform 
real-time  planning  and  task  monitoring  functions,  and 
decompose  task  goals  both  spatially  and  temporally.  The 
sensory  processing  modules  filter,  correlate,  detect,  and 
integrate  sensory  information  over  both  space  and  time  in 
order  to  recognize  and  measure  patterns,  features,  objects. 
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events,  and  relationships  in  the  external  world.  The  world 
modeling  modules  answer  queries,  make  predictions,  and 
compute  evaluation  functions  on  the  state  space  defined  by 
the  information  stored  in  common  memory.  Common  memory  is 
a global  database  which  contains  the  system's  best  estimate 
of  the  state  of  the  external  world.  The  world  modeling 
modules  keep  the  common  memory  database  current  and 
consistent. 

2.1.  Task  Decomposition  - H modules 

(Plan,  Execute) 

The  first  leg  of  the  hierarchy  consists  of  task 
decomposition  H modules  which  plan  and  execute  the 
decomposition  of  high  level  goals  into  low  level  actions. 
Task  decomposition  involves  both  a temporal  decomposition 
(into  sequential  actions  along  the  time  line)  and  a spatial 
decomposition  (into  concurrent  actions  by  different 
subsystems).  Each  H module  at  each  level  consists  of  a job 
assignment  manager  JA,  a set  of  planners  PL(i),  and  a set 
of  executors  EX(i).  These  decompose  the  input  task  into 
both  spatially  and  temporally  distinct  subtasks  as  shown  in 
Figure  2.  This  will  be  described  in  greater  detail  in 
section  4. 

2.2.  World  Modeling  - M modules 

(Remember,  Estimate,  Predict,  Evaluate) 

The  second  leg  of  the  hierarchy  consists  of  world 
modeling  M modules  which  model  (i.e.  remember,  estimate, 
predict)  and  evaluate  the  state  of  the  world.  The  "world 
model"  is  the  system's  best  estimate  and  evaluation  of  the 
history,  current  state,  and  possible  future  states  of  the 
world,  including  the  states  of  the  system  being  controlled. 
The  "world  model"  includes  both  the  M modules  and  a 
knowledge  base  stored  in  a common  memory  database  where 
state  variables,  maps,  lists  of  objects  and  events,  and 
attributes  of  objects  and  events  are  maintained.  By  this 
definition,  the  world  model  corresponds  to  what  is  widely 
known  throughout  the  artificial  intelligence  community  as  a 
"blackboard"  [23].  The  world  model  performs  the 
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following  functions: 


1.  Maintain  the  common  memory  knowledge  base  by 
accepting  information  from  the  sensory  system. 

2.  Provide  predictions  of  expected  sensory  input  to 

the  corresponding  G modules,  based  on  the  state 

of  the  task  and  estimates  of  the  external  world. 

3.  Answer  "What  is?"  questions  asked  by  the  executors 
in  the  corresponding  level  H modules.  The  task 
executor  can  request  the  values  of  any  system 
variable. 

4.  Answer  "What  if?"  questions  asked  by  the  planners 
in  the  corresponding  level  H modules.  The  M modules 
predict  the  results  of  hypothesized  actions. 

2.3.  Sensory  Processing  - G modules 

(Filter,  Integrate,  Detect,  Measure) 

The  third  leg  of  the  hierarchy  consists  of  sensory 
processing  G modules.  These  recognize  patterns,  detect 
events,  and  filter  and  integrate  sensory  information  over 
space  and  time.  The  G modules  at  each  level  compare  world 
model  predictions  with  sensory  observations  and  compute 
correlation  and  difference  functions.  These  are  integrated 
over  time  and  space  so  as  to  fuse  sensory  information  from 
multiple  sources  over  extended  time  intervals.  Newly 
detected  or  recognized  events,  objects,  and  relationships 
are  entered  by  the  M modules  into  the  world  model  common 
memory  database,  and  objects  or  relationships  perceived  to 
no  longer  exist  are  removed.  The  G modules  also  contain 
functions  which  can  compute  confidence  factors  and 
probabilities  of  recognized  events,  and  statistical 
estimates  of  stochastic  state  variable  values. 

2.4.  Operator  Interfaces 

(Control,  Observe,  Define  Goals,  Indicate  Objects) 

The  control  architecture  defined  here  has  an  operator 
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interface  at  each  level  in  the  hierarchy.  The  operator 
interface  provides  a means  by  which  human  operators,  either 
in  the  space  station  or  on  the  ground,  can  observe  and 
supervise  the  telerobot.  Each  level  of  the  task 
decomposition  hierarchy  provides  an  interface  where  the 
human  operator  can  assume  control . The  task  commands  into 
any  level  can  be  derived  either  from  the  higher  level  H 
module,  or  from  the  operator  interface.  Using  a variety  of 
input  devices  such  as  a joystick,  mouse,  trackball,  light 
pen,  keyboard,  voice  input,  etc.,  a human  operator  can 
enter  the  control  hierarchy  at  any  level,  at  any  time  of 
his  choosing,  to  monitor  a process,  to  insert  information, 
to  interrupt  automatic  operation  and  take  control  of  the 
task  being  performed,  or  to  apply  human  intelligence  to 
sensory  processing  or  world  modeling  functions. 

The  sharing  of  command  input  between  human  and 
autonomous  control  need  not  be  all  or  none.  It  is  possible 
in  many  cases  for  the  human  and  the  automatic  controllers 
to  simultaneously  share  control  of  a telerobot  system.  For 
example  a human  might  control  the  orientation  of  a camera 
while  the  robot  automatically  translates  the  same  camera 
through  space. 

2.4.1  Operator  Control  interface  levels 

The  operator  can  enter  the  hierarchy  at  any  level . The 
operator  control  interface  interprets  teleoperation  in  the 
fullest  sense:  a teleoperator  is  any  device  which  is 
controlled  by  a human  from  a remote  location.  While  the 
master-slave  paradigm  is  certainly  a type  of  teleoperation, 
it  does  not  constitute  the  only  form  of  man-machine 
interaction.  At  different  levels  of  the  hierarchy,  the 
interface  device  for  the  human  may  change  but  the 
fundamental  concept  of  teleoperation  is  still  preserved. 
Table  1 illustrates  the  interaction  an  operator  may  have  at 
each  level. 

The  operator  control  interface  thus  provides  mechanisms 
for  entering  new  instructions  or  programs  into  the  various 
control  modules.  This  can  be  used  on-line  for  real-time 
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supervisory  control,  or  in  a background  mode  for  altering 
autonomous  telerobot  plans  before  autonomous  execution 
reaches  that  part  of  the  plan. 

2.4.2  Operator  monitoring  interfaces 

The  operator  interfaces  allow  the  human  the  option  of 
simply  monitoring  any  level.  Windows  into  the  common 
memory  knowledge  base  permit  viewing  of  maps  of  service  bay 
layout,  geometric  descriptions  and  mechanical  and 
electrical  configurations  of  satellites,  lists  of 
recognized  objects  and  events,  object  parameters,  and  state 
variables  such  as  positions,  velocities,  forces,  confidence 
levels,  tolerances,  traces  of  past  history,  plans  for 
future  actions,  and  current  priorities  and  utility  function 
values.  These  may  be  displayed  in  graphical  form,  for 
example  using  dials  or  bar  graphs  for  scalar  variables, 
shaded  graphics  for  object  geometry,  and  a variety  of  map 
displays  for  spatial  occupancy. 

2.4.3  Sensory  processing/world  modeling  interfaces 

The  operator  interface  may  also  permit  interaction  with 
the  sensory  processing  and/or  world  modeling  modules.  For 
example,  an  operator  using  a video  monitor  with  a graphics 
overlay  and  a light  pen  or  joystick  might  provide  human 
interpretative  assistance  to  the  vision/world  modeling 
system.  The  operator  might  interactively  assist  the  model 
matching  algorithms  by  indicating  with  a light  pen  which 
features  in  the  image  (e.g.  edges,  corners)  correspond  to 
those  in  a stored  model.  Alternatively,  an  operator  could 
use  a joystick  to  line  up  a wireframe  model  with  a TV 
image,  either  in  2-D  or  3-D.  The  operator  might  either 
move  the  wireframe  model  so  as  to  line  up  with  the  image, 
or  move  the  camera  position  so  as  to  line  up  the  image  with 
the  model.  Once  the  alignment  was  nearly  correct,  the 
operator  could  allow  automatic  matching  algorithms  to 
complete  the  match,  and  track  future  movements  of  the 
image . 


2.5.  Common  Memory 


2.5.1.  Communications 


One  of  the  primary  functions  of  common  memory  is  to 
facilitate  communications  between  modules.  Communications 
within  the  control  hierarchy  is  supported  by  a common 
memory  in  which  state  variables  are  globally  defined. 

Each  module  in  the  sensory  processing,  world  modeling, 
and  task  decomposition  hierarchies  reads  inputs  from,  and 
writes  outputs  to,  the  common  memory.  Thus  each  module 
needs  only  to  know  where  in  common  memory  its  input 
variables  are  stored,  and  where  in  common  memory  it  should 
write  its  output  variables.  The  data  structures  in  the 
common  memory  then  define  the  interfaces  between  the  G,  M, 
and  H modules. 

The  operator  interfaces  also  interact  with  the  system 
through  common  memory.  The  operator  displays  simply  read 
the  variables  they  need  from  the  locations  in  common 
memory.  If  the  operator  wishes  to  take  control  of  the 
system,  he  simply  writes  command  variables  to  the 
appropriate  locations  in  common  memory.  The  control 
modules  that  read  from  those  locations  need  not  know 
whether  their  input  commands  derived  from  a human  operator, 
or  from  the  next  higher  level  in  the  autonomous  control 
hierarchy. 

2.5.2  State  Variables 

The  state  variables  in  common  memory  are  the  system's 
best  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  world,  including  both  the 
external  environment  and  the  internal  state  of  the  H,  M, 
and  G modules.  Data  in  common  memory  are  available  to  all 
modules  at  all  levels  of  the  control  system. 

The  knowledge  base  in  the  common  memory  consists  of 
three  elements:  maps  which  describe  the  spatial  occupancy 
of  the  world,  object-attribute  linked  lists,  and  state 
variables . 
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3.  LEVELS  IN  THE  CONTROL  HIERARCHY 


The  control  system  architecture  described  here  for  the 
Flight  Telerobot  System  is  a six  level  hierarchy  as  shown 
in  Figure  3.  At  each  level  in  this  hierarchy  a fundamental 
transformation  is  performed  on  the  task. 


Level  1 transforms  coordinates  from  a convenient 
coordinate  frame  into  joint  coordinates.  This 
level  also  servos  joint  positions,  velocities, 
and  forces. 

Level  2 computes  inertial  dynamics,  and  generates 
smooth  trajectories  in  a convenient  coordinate 
frame. 


Level  3 decomposes  elementary  move  commands  (E-moves) 
into  strings  of  intermediate  poses.  E-moves 
are  typically  defined  in  terms  of  motion  of  the 
subsystem  being  controlled  (i.e.,  transporter, 
manipulator,  camera  platform,  etc. ) through  a 
space  defined  by  a convenient  coordinate 
system.  E-move  commands  may  consist  of 
symbolic  names  of  elementary  movements,  or  may 
be  expressed  as  keyframe  descriptions  of 
desired  relationships  to  be  achieved  between 
system  state  variables.  E-moves  are  decomposed 
into  strings  of  intermediate  poses  which  define 
motion  pathways  that  have  been  checked  for 
clearance  with  potential  obstacles,  and  which 
avoid  kinematic  singularities. 

Level  4 decomposes  object  task  commands  specified  in 

terms  of  actions  performed  on  objects  into 
sequences  of  E-moves  defined  in  terms  of 
manipulator  motions.  Object  tasks  typically 
define  actions  to  be  performed  by  a single 
multiarmed  telerobot  system  on  one  object  at  a 
time.  Tasks  defined  in  terms  of  actions  on 
objects  are  decomposed  into  sequences  of  E- 
moves  defined  in  terms  of  manipulator  or 
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Level  5 


Level  6 


vehicle  subsystem  motions.  This  decomposition 
checks  to  assure  that  there  exist  motion 
freeways  clear  of  obstacles  between  keyframe 
poses,  and  schedules  coordinated  activity  of 
telerobot  subsystems,  such  as  the  transporter, 
dual  arm  manipulators,  multifingered  grippers, 
and  camera  arms. 

decomposes  actions  to  be  performed  on  batches 
of  parts  into  tasks  performed  on  individual 
objects.  It  schedules  the  actions  of  one  or 
more  telerobot  systems  to  coordinate  with  other 
machines  and  systems  operating  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  For  example.  Level  5 decomposes 
service  bay  action  schedules  into  sequences  of 
object  task  commands  to  various  telerobot 
servicers,  astronauts,  and  automatic  berthing 
mechanisms.  Service  bay  actions  are  typically 
specified  in  terms  of  servicing  operations  to 
be  performed  by  all  the  systems  (mechanical  and 
human)  in  a service  bay  on  a whole  satellite. 
This  decomposition  typically  assigns  servicing 
tasks  to  various  telerobot  systems,  and 
schedules  servicing  tasks  so  as  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  service  bay  resources. 

decomposes  the  satellite  servicing  mission  plan 
into  service  bay  action  commands.  Mission 
plans  are  typically  specified  in  terms  of 
satellite  servicing  priorities,  requirements, 
constraints,  and  mission  time  line.  The  level  6 
decomposition  typically  assigns  satellites  to 
service  bays,  sets  priorities  for  service  bay 
activities,  generates  requirements  for  spare 
parts  and  tool  kits,  and  schedules  the 
activities  of  the  service  bays  so  as  to 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  satellite 
servicing  mission.  To  a large  extent  the  level 
6 mission  plans  will  be  generated  off  line  on 
the  ground,  either  by  human  mission  planners, 
or  by  automatic  or  semiautomatic  mission 
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planning  methods. 


4.  DETAILED  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  H MODULES 

The  H module  at  each  level  consists  of  three  parts  as 
shown  in  Figure  4:  a job  assignment  manager  JA,  one  or 
more  planners  PL(s),  and  one  or  more  executors  EX(s). 

The  job  assignment  manager  JA  is  responsible  for 
partitioning  the  task  command  TC  into  s spatially  or 
logically  distinct  jobs  to  be  performed  by  s physically 
distinct  planner/executor  mechanisms.  At  the  upper  levels 
the  job  assignment  module  may  also  assign  physical 
resources  against  task  elements.  The  output  of  the  job 
assignment  manager  is  a set  of  job  commands  JC(s),  s=l,  2, 

. . . , N where  N is  the  number  of  spatially,  or  logically, 
distinct  jobs. 

For  each  of  these  job  commands  JC(s),  there  exists  a 
planner  PL(s)  and  a executor  EX(s).  Each  planner  PL(s)  is 
responsible  for  decomposing  its  job  command  JC(s)  into  a 
temporal  sequence  of  planned  subtasks  PST(s,tt).  Planning 
typically  requires  evaluation  of  alternative  hypothetical 
sequences  of  planned  subtasks.  The  planner  hypothesizes 
some  action  or  series  of  actions,  the  world  model  predicts 
the  results  of  the  action(s)  and  computes  some  evaluation 
function  EF(s,tt)  on  the  predicted  resulting  state  of  the 
world.  The  hypothetical  sequence  of  actions  producing  the 
best  evaluation  function  EF(s,tt)max  is  then  selected  as 
the  plan  PST(s,tt)  to  be  executed  by  the  executor  EX(s). 

PST( s, tt ) * PL( s ) [ JC( s ) , EF( s, tt )max] 

where  tt  is  the  time  sequence  index  for  steps  in  the  plan, 
tt  may  also  be  defined  as  a running  temporal  index  in 
planning  space,  tt  = 1,  2,  . . . , th  where  th  is  the  value 
of  the  tt  index  at  the  planning  horizon.  The  planning 
horizon  is  defined  as  the  period  into  the  future  over  which 
a plan  is  prepared.  Each  level  of  the  hierarchy  has  a 
planning  horizon  of  one  or  two  expected  input  task  time 
durations . 
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Each  executor  EX(s)  is  responsible  for  successfully 
executing  the  plan  PST(s,tt)  prepared  by  its  respective 
planner  PL(s).  If  all  the  subtasks  in  the  plan  PST(s,tt) 
are  successfully  executed,  then  the  goal  of  the  original 
task  will  be  achieved.  The  executor  operates  by  selecting 
a subtask  from  the  current  queue  of  planned  subtasks  and 
outputting  a subcommand  STX(s,t)  to  the  appropriate 
subordinate  H module  at  time  t.  The  EX(s)  module  monitors 
its  feedback  FB(s,t)  input  in  order  to  servo  its  output 
STX(s,t)  to  the  desired  subtask  activity. 

STX( s, t+n)  = EX( s ) [ PST ( s , t ) , FB ( S , t ) ] 

where  n = the  number  of  state  clock  periods  required  to 
compute  the  function  EX(s).  n typically  equals  1.  The 
feedback  FB(s,t)  also  carries  timing  and  subgoal  event 
information  for  coordination  of  output  between  executors  at 
the  same  level.  When  the  executor  detects  a subgoal  event, 
it  selects  the  next  planned  subtask  from  the  queue. 

Executor  output  STX(s,t)  also  contains  requests  for 
information  from  the  world  model  M module,  and  status 
reports  to  the  next  higher  (i+1)  level  in  the  H module 
hierarchy.  The  feedback  FB(s,t)  contains  status  reports 
from  the  H module  at  the  i-1  th  level  indicating  progress 
on  its  current  task. 

5.  CONCLUSION 

This  paper  has  described  a hierarchically  organized 
control  system  and  has  shown  how  this  generic  system  can  be 
applied  to  telerobotic  applications  in  space  by  considering 
the  requirements  of  a flight  telerobotic  servicer  for  the 
space  station. 
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TABLE  1 


OPERATOR  INTERACTION  AT  EACH  LEVEL 


LEVEL 

At  the  servo 
above  level  1 
above  level  2 

above  level  3 

above  level  4 
above  level  5 

above  level  6 


TYPE  OF  INTERACTION 

replica  master,  individual  joint 
position,  rate,  or  force  controllers. 

joy  stick  to  perform  resolved  motion 
force/rate  control 

indicate  safe  motion  pathways.  Robot 
computes  dynamically  efficient 
movements 

graphically  or  symbolically  define 
key  poses,  menus  to  choose  elemental 
moves. 

specify  tasks  to  be  performed  on 
objects. 

reassign  telerobots  to  different 
service  bays.  insert,  modify,  and 
monitor  plans  describing  servicing 
task  sequences. 

reconfigure  servicing  mission 
priorities. 
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SENSORY  WORLD  TASK 

PROCESSING  MODELING  DECOMPOSITION 


FIGURE  It  A Hierarchical  Control  System  Architecture  for  Intelligent  Vehicles 


Task  Decomposition 


ACTUATORS 


FIGURE  3 : A six  level  Hierarchical  Control  System  Proposed  for 

Multiple  Autonomous  Vehicles 


FIGURE  4 
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KINEMATIC  STUDY  OF  FLIGHT  TELEROBOTIC  SERVICER 
CONFIGURATION  ISSUES 

R.H.  Lewis,  R.D.  Scott  and  W.S.  Howard 
RCA  Astro  Space  Division 
Princeton,  NJ  08543-0800 

Abstract 

Several  factors,  such  as  body  size  and  shape,  and  the  number  of  arms 
and  their  placement,  will  influence  how  well  the  Flight  Telerobotic 
Servicer  (FTS)  is  suited  to  its  potential  duties  for  the  Space  Station 
Program.  In  order  to  examine  the  implications  of  these  configuration  ' 
options,  eight  specific  2,  3,  and  4 armed  FTS  configurations  were 
simulated  and  used  to  perform  a Space  Station  Orbital  Replacement  Unit 
(ORU)  exchange.  The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  configuration 
were  evaluated.  Although  most  of  the  configurations  examined  were  able 
to  perform  the  exchange,  several  of  the  3 and  4 arm  configurations  had 
operational  advantages.  The  results  obtained  from  these  simulations  are 
specific  to  the  assumptions  associated  with  the  ORU  exchange  scenario 
examined.  However,  they  do  illustrate  the  general  interrelationships  and 
sensitivities  which  need  to  be  understood. 
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Introduction 

The  Flight  Telerobotic  Servicer  (FTS)  is  intended  to  provide  a 
supplemental  EVA  capability  on  the  Space  Station  without  the  extra  risks 
associated  with  actual  manned  EVA.  It  can  be  remotely  controlled  from 
within  the  Station's  pressurized  volume  as  an  IVA  activity.  A number  of 
tasks  are  under  consideration  as  candidates  for  regular  FTS  assignments. 
The  exchange  of  Orbital  Replacement  Units  (ORU)s  is  one  such  work 
assigment.  ORUs  are  standardized  modules  which  contain  replaceable 
Station  and  instrument  subsystem  elements.  These  ORUs  wiil  be  located 
throughout  the  Space  Station’s  trusswork  on  Station  Interface  Adapter 
(SIA)  pallets.  Transportation  of  the  FTS  around  the  Space  Station  will  be 
provided  by  the  Canadian  Mobile  Servicing  Centre  (MSC),  which  will  carry 
the  FTS  at  the  end  of  one  of  its  remote  manipulator  arms.  The  MSC  arm 
also  provides  coarse  positioning  for  the  FTS  over  its  local  work  area. 

Assumptions 

Before  starting  the  FTS  arm  configuration  kinematic  study  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a number  of  initial  assumptions.  In  all  exchanges,  one 
arm  is  dedicated  to  providing  stabilization  by  grasping  the  stability 
fixtures,  located  on  the  MSC  and  SIA,  and  the  remaining  arms  move  and 
operate  the  ORU.  The  exchange  of  a Work  Package  4 electrical  power 
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systwas  baselined  for  all  FTS  configurations  examined.  These 
ORlssumed  to  be  23"x25"x12".  Two  versions  of  these  ORUs  were 
modr  the  two  and  three  armed  FTS  configurations,  the  standard 
attaovice  was  assumed  to  incorporate  a combined  handle  and 
attacechanism.  This  system,  based  on  RCA  designs,  requires  only 
one  iwith  an  appropriate  end  effector  to  both  hold  and  operate  the 
connsconnection  mechanism.  For  the  four  arm  FTS 
confi;  an  alternate  version  of  the  ORU  was  employed.  Its 
attacechanism  consisted  of  two  bolts  which  required  one  arm 
equip  a special  end  effector  to  operate  while  a second  arm 
equip  another  end  effector  was  used  to  hold  the  ORU  handle. 
Simusing  this  ORU  required  a minimum  of  three  arms  to 
compe  ORUs  were  assumed  to  be  mounted  in  a three  by  three  array 
with  2arances  between  adjacent  ORUs.  The  ORU  to  be  replaced  in 
all  theions  was  the  central  ORU  in  the  array.  This  represented 
the  mult  exchange  in  terms  of  reach  and  clearance.  The  SIA  was 
locate  of  a standard,  16.4  foot  (5  meters)  on  a side,  truss  cube.  A 
generwith  one  six  degree  of  freedom,  35.3  foot  long  manipulator 
arm  wmed.  An  illustration  of  this  common  trade  study 
envirc;  shown  in  Figure  1. 

’•ational  reach  of  each  FTS  configuration  is  a function  of  the 
manipngth,  number  of  manipulators  involved,  and  the  size,  shape 
and  lahe  body  used.  Rather  than  model  several  different 
manipms,  only  one  design  was  used  and  all  arms  were  identical. 

This  puseful  redundancy  and  flexibility  during  simulations. 

Speciad  effectors  were  assumed  to  be  available,  but  their  actual 
desigmot  modeled  in  the  simulations.  A generic  stub,  14  inches 
long,  n after  the  wrist  joint  represented  this  class  of  device.  The 
separaance  between  the  shoulders  of  the  FTS  was  an  important 
study  per.  Given  identical  arms,  a greater  shoulder  separation 
distanq  allow  the  FTS  a greater  reach. 

Deriyefrements 

T'jrs  influence  the  size  and  shape  of  the  FTS  in  a direct  way. 
The  recnt  that  the  FTS  must  be  IVA  servicable  implies  that  the 
entire  Fjt  have  overall  dimensions  which  are  compatible  with  the 
Space  hatches  and  passageways.  The  other  factor  is  the 
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requirement  that  the  FTS  is  not  responsible  for  its  own  transport. 

Because  the  MSC  transport  system  positions  the  FTS  in  its  proper  work 
space,  the  FTS  need  not  be  capable  of  simultaneously  reaching  the  five 
meter  distance  from  one  truss  node  to  the  next.  (Physical  contact  with 
the  truss  members  under  normal  conditions  is  not  allowed).  Elimination 
of  the  need  for  a five  meter  reach  promotes  compatibility  with  the  hatch 
size  requirement.  All  of  the  FTS  configurations  examined  will  fit  through 
a Space  Station  hatch  as  it  is  currently  known. 

Arm  Configuration  Descriptions 

Every  FTS  configuration  examined  used  identical  six  degree  of 
freedom  manipulator  arms  as  a common  component.  When  necessary  a 
seventh  degree  of  freedom  could  be  added.  Although  the  arms  were  less 
agile  than  a human  arm,  they  were  of  anthropomorphic  design.  The 
shoulder  provided  pitch  and  yaw,  the  elbow  provided  pitch,  and  the  wrist 
provided  pitch,  roll,  and  yaw.  The  shoulder  and  elbow  position  the  wrist, 
and  the  wrist  orients  the  end  effector  relative  to  the  work  area.  The  arm 
is  made  up  of  a 22  inch  upper  arm  and  a 22  inch  forearm. 

The  bodies  of  the  simulated  FTS  configurations  fell  into  three  basic 
categories  based  on  the  number  of  arms  used.  Two,  three,  and  four  arm 
FTS  configurations  were  modeled.  Within  each  of  these  three  categories 
the  major  variable  was  the  separation  distance  between  adjacent 
shoulders.  The  following  eight  configurations  were  modeled: 

A two  arm  bar  shaped  robot  with  a 48  inch  shoulder  separation 
A three  arm  equilateral  triangle  shaped  robot  with  24  inch 
shoulders 

A three  arm  equilateral  triangle  shaped  robot  with  48  inch 
shoulders 

A four  arm  square  shaped  robot  with  24  inch  shoulders 

A four  arm  square  shaped  robot  with  36  inch  shoulders 

A four  arm  square  shaped  robot  with  48  inch  shoulders 

A four  arm  rectangular  shaped  robot  with  both  24  and  48  inch 

shoulders 

A four  arm  kite  shaped  robot  with  both  24  and  48  inch 
shoulders 

These  configurations  are  illustrated  in  Figures  2 and  3. 
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24  Inch  Three  Arm  FTS 


48  Inch  Three  Arm  FTS 


Figure  2.  Two  and  Three  Arm  FTS  Simulation  Configurations 
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Configurational  Trades.  Two  Arm  FTS  ORU  Exchange  Simulation 

A two  arm  FTS  with  a shoulder  separation  of  48  inches  was  used  in 
this  simulation.  The  ORU  exchange  simulation  started  with  the  FTS  being 
moved  inside  the  truss  structure  by  the  MSC  arm.  In  order  to  pass  through 
the  trusswork  the  FTS  orients  its  arms  to  minimize  its  chance  of 
collision.  Once  inside  the  trusswork  the  MSC  arm  positions  the  FTS  in 
front  of  the  SIA  containing  the  ORUs.  The  FTS  then  grasps  a support  point 
on  the  SIA  with  one  of  its  arms  to  stabilize  itself  relative  to  the  work 
site.  The  other  arm  is  used  to  remove  the  ORU  identified  for  replacement. 
Once  the  ORU  has  been  removed  and  is  clear  of  the  SIA,  the  FTS  releases 
the  support  point  on  the  SIA  and  assumes  a posture  which  minimizes  its 
chance  of  collision.  The  MSC  arm  then  transports  the  FTS  and  ORU  back  to 
the  base  of  the  MSC.  Once  positioned  properly,  the  FTS  grasps  a support 
point  on  the  MSC  base  with  its  free  arm,  attaches  the  ORU  to  the  MSC,  and 
picks  up  the  new  replacement  ORU.  The  MSC  then  transports  the  FTS  and 
replacement  ORU  back  inside  the  truss  structure.  The  FTS  grasps  a 
support  point  on  the  SIA,  and  places  the  new  ORU  in  the  spot  previously 
occupied  by  the  removed  ORU.  The  FTS  is  then  transported  back  to  the 
MSC  base. 

The  grasping  of  the  support  points  on  both  the  SIA  and  MSC  by  the 
FTS  is  a crucial  step  in  the  ORU  exchange.  In  a real  exchange,  the  support 
point  permits  the  FTS  to  identify  its  relative  position.  The  FTS 
calculates  its  position  in  space  precisely,  since  the  arm  joint  angles, 
location  of  the  work  site,  and  the  support  point  position  are  known. 
Automated  routines  can  then  be  inititated.  The  support  point  also  allows 
the  FTS  to  carry  the  loads  associated  with  connecting  and  disconnecting 
the  ORU  against  itself  rather  than  the  MSC  arm.  In  the  simulation,  the 
locations  of  the  support  points  were  examined  to  verify  their  usefulness. 
Figure  4 shows  the  two  arm  FTS  removing  an  ORU.  The  MSC  and  other 
details  have  been  removed  for  clarity. 

The  results  of  this  simulation  demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to 
exchange  an  ORU  with  a two  arm  FTS.  However,  two  arms  are  the  absolute 
minimum  number  necessary  to  complete  the  exchange.  The  dimensions  of 
this  particular  FTS  configuration  were  compatible  with  those  of  the  work 
site.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a third  arm  on  the  FTS  to  carry  the 
replacement  ORU  along  when  the  MSC  arm  positions  the  FTS  within  the 
truss  structure.  This  would  eliminate  the  need  for  an  extra  trip  through 
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Figure  4.  Orthogonal  Views  of  a Two  Arm  FTS  Removing  an  ORU 
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the  trusswork.  The  simulation  also  demonstrated  the  need  for  close 
coordination  between  the  MSC  operator  and  the  FTS  operator.  There  were 
many  instances  where  a lack  of  coordination  between  the  two  operators 
could  result  in  damage.  The  movement  through  the  truss  and  the  approach 
to  the  SIA  and  MSC  base  are  of  particular  concern. 

Configuration  Trades.  Three  Arm  FTS  QRU  Exchange  Simulation 

Two  versions  of  a three  arm  FTS  were  simulated.  Both  versions  had 
equilateral  triangle  bodies  which  differed  only  in  size.  One  used  24  inch 
shoulder  separations,  and  the  other  used  48  inch  separations. The  ORU 
exchange  scenario  used  for  these  two  simulations  was  similar  to  that 
used  previously  in  the  two  arm  case.  Once  again,  the  scenario  begins  with 
the  MSC  arm  transporting  the  FTS.  The  first  stop  this  time  is  the  MSC 
base.  The  FTS  uses  one  arm  to  grasp  a support  point  and  then  uses  another 
arm  to  attach  to  the  replacement  ORU.  The  ORU  is  disconnected  from  the 
MSC  and  lifted  away,  the  other  arm  then  releases  the  support  point.  The 
MSC  arm  then  transports  the  FTS  and  ORU  into  the  truss  structure  to  a 
location  in  front  of  the  SIA.  In  order  to  do  this,  both  FTS  configurations 
had  to  assume  postures  which  reduced  their  collision  cross  section.  This 
posture  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  FTS  then  uses  one  arm  to  grasp  the 
support  point  on  the  SIA.  While  keeping  the  replacement  ORU  safely  out  of 
the  way,  the  FTS  uses  its  third  arm  to  remove  the  target  ORU.  Please 
refer  to  Figure  6.  The  target  ORU  is  moved  out  of  the  way  and  the 
replacement  ORU  is  moved  and  attached  to  the  SIA.  The  FTS  releases  the 
SIA  support  point  and  the  MSC  arm  transports  it  back  through  the 
trusswork  to  the  MSC  base.  The  FTS  grasps  a support  point  and  connects 
the  target  ORU  to  the  MSC  base.  The  exchange  is  then  complete. 

The  three  arm  FTS  configurations  both  have  distinct  operational 
advantages  over  the  two  arm  FTS.  An  exchange  requires  significantly  less 
use  of  the  MSC  arm  and  is  therefore  safer  and  faster.  The  24  and  48  inch 
shoulders  were  both  capable  of  performing  the  ORU  exchange.  However, 
the  24  inch  shoulder  represents  the  smallest  feasible  size  given  the  work 
site  dimensions  and  the  length  of  the  FTS  arm.  With  this  smaller  shoulder 
separation,  the  FTS  had  to  stretch  its  arms  to  full  length  to  accomplish 
the  exchange.  The  48  inch  shoulder  separation  allowed  the  FTS  improved 
reach  under  less  constrained  conditions.  The  three  arm  FTS  could  also 
emulate  the  two  arm  FTS,  if  necessary.  The  three  arm  FTS  is  capable  of 
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holding  and  connecting  or  disconnecting  an  ORU  which  required  two  arms 
to  operate.  This  use  was  not  investigated  for  the  three  arm 
configurations,  but  was  baselined  for  the  four  arm  simulations. 

Configuration  Trades.  Four  Arm  FTS  ORU  Exchange  Simulation 

Five  variations  of  a four  arm  FTS  were  simulated,  including  three 
square  FTS  configurations  with  24,  36,  and  48  inch  shoulder  separations. 

A rectangular  FTS  with  two  24  inch  and  two  48  inch  shoulders,  and  a kite 
shaped  FTS  with  two  adjacent  24  inch  shoulders  and  two  adjacent  48  inch 
shoulders  were  also  investigated. 

The  ORU  exchange  scenario  simulated  for  the  four  arm  configurations 
used  ORUs  which  require  two  separate  arms.  One  FTS  arm  holds  the  ORU 
and  a second  operates  the  connection  and  disconnection  mechanism. 

Instead  of  having  a specially  designed  single  handle  which  can  be  used  to 
both  grasp  and  release/attach  the  ORU,  the  new  ORU  has  a handle  used 
only  to  hold  the  ORU,  and  two  tie  down  bolts  used  to  release  or  attach  the 
ORU.  The  size  of  the  ORU  remains  the  same. 

The  scenario  used  for  the  simulation  started  with  the  MSC  arm 
transporting  the  FTS  to  a point  near  the  MSC  base.  The  FTS  then  uses  one 
arm  to  grasp  a support  point,  and  another  to  grasp  the  ORU  handle.  Using 
the  remaining  two  arms,  the  FTS  disengages  the  ORU  from  the  MSC  base. 
These  arms  are  then  moved  out  of  the  way  and  the  third  arm  releases  the 
MSC  support  point.  The  MSC  arm  then  transports  the  FTS  and  ORU  to  the 
SIA  inside  the  truss  structure.  The  FTS  uses  one  arm  to  grasp  the  SIA 
support  point,  and  uses  the  other  two  arms  to  grasp  the  ORU  handle  and 
disengage  the  target  ORU.  The  target  ORU  is  then  moved  to  a point  out  of 
the  way  by  one  arm.  The  replacement  ORU  is  then  moved  into  position  and 
the  free  arm  is  used  to  connect  it  to  the  SIA.  The  FTS  then  releases  its 
hold  on  the  SIA  support  point  and  is  transported  by  the  MSC  arm  to  the 
base  of  the  MSC.  Once  there,  the  FTS  grasps  the  MSC  support  point  and  one 
arm  moves  the  ORU  into  place,  where  the  other  two  arms  connect  it  to  the 
MSC.  Figures  7 and  8 illustrate  two  steps  in  this  scenario  for  the  kite 
shaped  FTS  and  the  24  inch  square  FTS. 

The  tasks  simulated  in  this  scenario  were  considerably  more 
challenging  than  those  used  in  the  previous  simulations.  The  ability  of 
each  of  the  five  configurations  to  reach  both  the  SIA  support  point  with 
one  arm  and  the  proper  ORU  on  the  SIA  with  the  remaining  three  arms  was 
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All  FTS  configurations  examined  used  one  arm  for  stabilization  at 
the  local  work  site.  Thus,  two  arms  are  the  minimum  number  necessary 
for  the  baseline  ORU  exchange  using  the  RCA  ORU  design.  The  two  and 
three  arm  FTS  configurations  used  the  RCA  ORU  design  with  the  combined 
handle  and  attachment  mechanism.  This  was  the  only  type  of  ORU  that  the 
two  arm  FTS  could  use.  A generic  ORU  with  separate  handle  and 
attachment  mechanism,  which  requires  at  least  two  arms  to  hold  and 
work,  was  also  simulated.  This  design  was  used  in  all  of  the  four  arm 
FTS  configuration  simulations.  The  two  arm  FTS  configuration  with  48 
inch  shoulder  separation  was  compatible  with  the  exchange  scenario  and 
the  local  work  sites'  dimensions  and  layouts. 

A third  arm  produces  an  operational  advantage  over  the  two  arm  FTS 
in  that  it  can  be  used  to  carry  the  replacement  ORU  during  the  first 
passage  through  the  Station  truss  and  thereby  eliminate  an  extra  trip 
back  to  the  MSC  base.  A four  arm  configuration  also  has  this  operational 
advantage.  The  use  of  an  extra  TV  camera  at  the  end  of  a free  arm  would 
also  provide  a remote  operator  with  a useful  alternate  viewpoint  when 
the  work  space  becomes  visually  congested. 

Both  the  24  and  48  inch  shoulder  separation,  equilateral  triangle,  3 
arm  FTS  configurations  were  compatible  with  the  exchange  scenario  and 
local  work  environments.  However,  the  48  inch  shoulder  separation  had 
better  reach  characteristics  than  the  24  inch  design. 

The  24  inch  shoulder  square,  48  inch  shoulder  square,  and  rectangular 
(24  and  48  inch  shoulders)  FTS  designs  were  not  compatible  with  the 
baseline  work  environment  and  could  not  accomplish  the  ORU  exchange. 
The  36  inch  shoulder  square  and  24/48  inch  shoulder  kite  FTS 
configurations  were  compatible  with  the  baseline  work  environment  and 
were  able  to  perform  the  ORU  exchange.  Of  these  two,  the  24/48  kite  FTS 
represented  the  most  appropriate  design  for  the  baseline  generic  ORU 
exchange  scenario. 

This  simulation  exercise  illustrates  how  the  tasks  and  work 
environment  associated  with  one  specific  ORU  exchange  scenario 
influenced  the  success  of  each  FTS  configuration  examined.  The  actual 
FTS  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  accomplish  a minimum  number  of  tasks 
in  a minimum  number  of  work  environments.  Simulations  of  each  of  these 
situations  and  scenarios  will  be  needed  before  a serious  FTS  design  can 
be  produced.  The  final  FTS  design  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  best 
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compromise  achieved  between  the  task  optimized  designs  used  in  these 
simulations.  The  ability  of  the  FTS  to  perform  future  tasks,  which  are 
currently  unrecognized,  will  depend  on  how  well  these  new  tasks  and 
work  environments  can  be  understood  and  modeled  and  on  how  much  they 
differ  from  those  used  in  designing  the  FTS  originally. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  robotic  manipulator  can  be  decomposed  into  distinct  subsystems.  One 
particular  area  of  interest  of  mechanical  subsystems  is  electromechanical 
actuators  (or  drives).  For  this  paper,  we  will  define  a drive  as  a motor  with 
an  appropriate  transmission. 

This  paper  will  give  an  overview  of  existing,  as  well  as  state-of-the-art 
drive  systems.  The  scope  is  limited  to  space  applications.  A design 
philosophy  and  adequate  requirements  are  the  initial  steps  in  designing  a 
space-qualified  actuator.  We  will  focus  on  the  d-c  motor  in  conjunction  with 
several  types  of  transmissions  (harmonic,  tendon,  traction,  and  gear 
systems).  We  will  evaluate  the  various  transmissions  and  key  performance 
parameters  will  be  addressed  in  detail.  Included  in  the  assessment  is  a 
shuttle  RMS  joint  and  a MSFC  drive  of  the  Protoflight  Manipulator  Arm.  We 
will  also  investigate  compound  joints. 

Space  imposes  a unique  set  of  requirements  for  designing  a high-performance 
drive  assembly.  Its  inaccessibility  and  cryogenic  conditions  warrant  special 
considerations.  This  paper  will  present  some  guidelines  concerning  these 
conditions.  The  goal  is  to  gain  a better  understanding  in  designing  a space 
actuator. 

Introduction 


The  primary  manipulator  is  usually  a serial  design  of  drives  and  arm 
structure,  but  additional  work  is  being  done  on  parallel  manipulators.  In  this 
paper  we  will  concentrate  on  the  drive,  otherwise  referenced  as  the  motor/ 
transmission  package. 

The  manipulator  may  be  a two-link  design  with  the  joints  separated  by  arm 
segments.  [1]  The  first  choice  to  be  made  is  do  we  want  distributed  actuators 
or  do  we  want  an  integrated  design?  Distributed  actuators  afford  the 
capability  to  be  modular,  maintainable  and  easily  upgradable.  As  a result,  it 
sacrifices  a compact  design  and  a less-than-optimal  inertia  distribution.  The 
choice  in  effect  also  limits  the  possible  transmission  options.  We  will 
discuss  this  more  later  in  this  paper. 

Space  represents  several  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  for  a 
manipulator.  (Refer  to  Table  1 on  design  factors  for  a space  manipulator.) 
Microgravity  is  favorable  because  it  reduces  each  joint's  torque  requirement. 
The  lubricant  must  be  space  compatible  with  low  outgassing.  Moreover,  the 
materials  and  process  must  also  be  compatible  and  stable.  Thermal  management 
is  a major  concern  with  several  aids  such  as  passive  control  through  thermal 
coatings  and  dynamic  control  with  rod-heaters  or  tapes. 
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Table  1 Design  Factors  for  Space  Manipulators 


HOSTILE  ENVIRONMENT 

POWS*  SOURCE 

WEIGHT  4 SIZE 

RELIABILITY 

•Extreme  operating 
temperature*  (-87  F to 
437  F ts  common) 

-Electric 

-Desire  a light 
and  compact  design 

•Must  withstand  ths 
launch  loads 

• Plastics  and  rubbar 
out  gas  in  a vacuum 

•Minimum  power 
consumption  ts 
desirable 

•A  design  that  can 
be  stored  compactly 

•A  simplier  design 
is  reliable 

•Micro  gravity  eliminates 
woight  but  not  its  inertia 

•Modutar  design  can 
be  reconfigured  to 

satisfy  several 
requirements 

•Design  should  be  baaed 
on  a mature  technology 

The  mechanisms  must  be  demonstrated  under  thermal  vacuum  conditions.  The 
biggest  hurdle  will  be  the  inaccessibility  of  the  hardware  in  space.  As  a 
result,  the  manipulator  needs  to  incorporate  mature  technology  with  a 
reputable  service  life.  General  longevity  is  a major  concern. 

This  paper  will  start  with  the  electric  motor  and  be  followed  by  an  review 
of  suitable  transmissions.  We  will  look  at  the  particular  characteristics 
that  make  a good  actuator  with  a design  methodology.  We  will  discuss  several 
design  considerations  for  each  type  of  transmission.  Finally,  we  will  discuss 
a compound  joint. 

Motor 


The  motors  in  a space  manipulator  will  be  electric  instead  of  hydraulic, 
hydrokinetic,  hydrostatic,  or  pneumatic.  Even  though  the  hydraulic  output 
torque  is  higher  per  unit  weight  than  electric,  the  support  equipment  (pump, 
compressor,  accumulator,  etc)  and  the  potential  for  leakage  make  hydraulics 
undesirable.  The  use  of  a DC  servo  motor  is  a proven  technology.  Its  usage 
and  installation  are  very  clean.  The  brushless  motor  [2]  is  used  for  the 
following  reasons: 

- Brushless  units  may  be  operated  at  much  higher  speeds  and  at  full 
torque  at  those  speeds; 

- The  stator  may  be  mounted  in  a substantial  heat  sink  to  minimize 
temperature  rise  and  prolong  bearing  life; 

- The  brushless  motor  does  not  have  the  brush  wearout  or  the  presence  of 
brush  wear  particles  (debris); 

- The  electromechanical  interference  (EMI)  normally  associated  with 
arcing  of  the  brush-commutator  interface  is  eliminated; 

- Where  long  life  is  required,  the  limitation  of  the  motor  is  increased 
to  match  the  life  expectancy  of  the  bearings; 

- Less  preparation  for  a space  environment  (vacuum  operation). 

One  disadvantage  with  the  brushless  motor  is  the  added  complexity  to  the 
commutation  electronics.  However,  this  problem  has  been  worked. 
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The  brushless  motor  consists  of  a stator  that  supports  the  armature  coils 
and  shaft  bearings,  and  a rotor  that  carries  permanent-magnet  poles.  A typi- 
cal motor  uses  Alnico  magnets.  For  the  next  space  application,  the  magnets 
used  will  be  from  the  rare-earth  family,  probably  samarium-cobalt  [3],  The 
rare-earth  magnet  (samarium-cobalt,  Neodymium- Iron-Boron)  has  a higher  maximum 
energy  product  rating  than  commercial  magnets  like  Alnico,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


Figure  1 Maximum  Energy  Product  Ratings  for  Different  Magnets 

The  stronger  magnets  have  a higher  airgap  flux  density,  that  produces  a 
higher  torque  for  a given  volume.  Neodymium- Iron-Boron  has  the  potential  to 
produce  even  greater  output  torque,  but  its  output  has  been  inconsistent  and 
requires  further  testing.  If  the  magnets  are  exposed  to  temperatures  above 
the  magnet  cure  temperature,  there  is  degraded  performance. 

The  magnets  are  formed  into  teeth  to  accommodate  the  high  flux  density. 

The  toothed  geometry  contributes  to  high  inductance  and  high  iron  losses.  As 
a result,  the  motor  has  a tendency  to  cog  at  low  speed.  The  speed  at  which 
cogging  is  evident  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  pole  count.  As  inductance 
rises,  the  transistors  that  commutate  the  coils  require  more  current. 

The  flux  levels  in  the  teeth  vary  as  the  motor  rotates.  This  causes 
hysteresis  and  eddy  current  lags  that  may  account  for  more  than  half  of  the 
total  losses  in  conventional  brushless  motors.  It  also  may  cause  cogging. 

One  remedy  is  to  skew  the  orientation  of  the  magnet  with  respect  to  the 
rotor.  Unfortunately,  this  can  be  costly  with  difficult  manufacturing 
processes  that  may  result  in  lower  performance. 

New  motors  are  being  developed  to  remedy  some  of  these  problems.  They 
include:  toothless  armatures,  multipoles,  and  hybrid  motors.  The  result 

should  be  greater  performance  out  of  the  brushless  motors. 
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Transmissions  [4,  5,  6,  7] 


The  following  transmissions  to  be  discussed  have  applications  to  robotic 
manipulators.  They  are: 


1) 

Direct  Drive  (no  transmission) 

6) 

Gears 

2) 

Traction  Drive 

a)  Spur 

3) 

Harmonic  Drive 

b)  Squirm 

4) 

T endons 

7) 

Torque  Tubes 

a)  Bands 

8) 

Multiple  Linear  Actuators 

b)  Cables 

9) 

Linkage 

c)  Chain 

10) 

Cycloidal  Speed  Reducers 

3) 

"Roto-Lok" 

The 

majority  of  the  aforementioned 

transmissions  are  in  use  today  on 

commercial  as  well  as  research  manipulators.  This  list  might  not  be 
all-inclusive,  but  we  feel  it  represents  the  majority  of  the  available 
transmission  technology  today. 

Review 


Direct  Drive  [8]  - In  direct  drive,  the  motor  is  coupled  to  the  load 
without  any  form  of  mechanical  leverage.  The  result  is  a simple  system 
without  a transmission,  as  depicted  in  Fig.  2. 


ERROR 


Takeo  Kanade  (CMU)  and  Haruhiko  Asada  (MIT)  have  built  the  first  direct 
drive  arm,  DDl.  CMU  has  built  a second  arm,  DD2,  which  is  a SCARA  design.  In 
the  commercial  area,  Adept  Co.,  Sanyo  and  United  States  Robot  have  used  direct 
drive  motors  for  selected  joints. 

Traction  Orive  [9]  - Traction  drive  (Fig.  3)  operation  is  based  on  the 
rolling  contact  between  two  smooth  and  unequally  sized  rollers.  The  traction 
forces  are  transferred  via  the  traction  fluid.  The  normal  forces  must  be 
large  enough  to  prevent  destructive  slipping  of  the  rollers.  They  rely  on 
friction  to  transport  torque. 
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Figure  3 Traction  Drive 

Harmonic  Drive  [10]  - Harmonic  drives  in  Fig.  4 are  precision  gear-type 
speed  reducers.  Its  design  is  based  on  elastic  body  mechanics  as  opposed  to 
rigid  body  mechanics  for  conventional  gearing.  Harmonic  drive  uses  controlled 
deflection  in  the  flexspline  to  reduce  speed  and  multiply  torque. 


EKpocal  W^v«  Generator 
input  deflects  Flexspline 
to  engage  teem  at  me 
major  axis 


Flexspline  output  rotates 
in  opposite  direction 
to  input 


Ftexspine  teem  at 
minor  ans  are  My  cSs- 
engaged— most  of  the  rela- 
te motion  occurs  here 


Rigid  Circular  Spine 
stotationatty  txed 


Figure  4 Harmonic  Drive 

High  speed  is  input  into  the  wave  generator.  The  rigid  circular  spline  is 
fixed,  while  the  nonrigid  flexspline  drives  the  load  at  reduced  speed.  The 
wave  generator  deflects  the  nonrigid  flexspline  into  an  elliptical  shape  which 
meshes  the  teeth  at  both  ends  of  the  wave  generator  major  axis.  Because  the 
flexspline  has  two  fewer  teeth  than  the  circular  spline,  rotation  of  the  wave 
generator  produces  relative  motion  between  the  two  splines. 

Currently,  R.  Cipra  at  Purdue  University  uses  harmonic  drives  in  their 
planar  arm.  NOSC-San  Diego  uses  them  in  their  underwater  arm  and  they  are 
also  used  by  Telerobotics  International  and  Robotics  Research. 

Tendons  - Under  certain  circumstances,  it  would  be  desirable  not  to 
collocate  the  axis  of  actuation  and  the  motor.  There  are  transmission  devices 
such  as  cables,  belts,  bands,  and  chains  to  transfer  motion  from  one  location 
to  another.  Each  transfer  device  has  distinct  advantages  depending  on  load, 
distance,  and  size.  For  example,  steel  cables  are  desirable  for  small  robots. 
Larger  robots  use  synchronous  belts  with  trapezoidal  teeth  that  fit  into 
sprocket  wheels  for  positive  motion.  Roller  chains  are  used  for  longer 
distances  than  belts.  Central  Research  Laboratories  utilizes  steel  bands  to 
drive  their  teleoperated  robot  in  nuclear  hot  cells.  The  University  of  Utah 
uses  a composite  band  of  kevlar  and  dacron  to  power  its  hand,  as  in  Fig.  5. 
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ONE  CABLE 
TURN  AROUND 


TORSION  TENSION  ELBOW  PULLEY 


tcnsi. 

ritsci  Figure  5 Tendon  Drive 

Rot  11]  - A Roto-Lok  drive  smoothly  couples  a drive  to  a load  using 
standarble  cables  in  a figure-eight  configuration.  This  friction-drive 
technolipatented  by  TRAX  Instrument  Corporation.  The  system  uses  simple 
cylindrapes  and  spring-compensated  cables.  Roto-Lok  was  originally 
developicritical  positioning  of  astronomical  instruments.  Each  cable  is 
preloadi  spring  so  that  the  driving  and  driven  shafts  (cylinders)  are 
linked  tpretensioned  cable  members  in  a "figure-eight"  wrap,  one  pulling 
in  each  ion  (see  Fig.  6). 


Figure  6 Roto-Lok  Technology 
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Gears  [12] 
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A.  Spur  Gear  - Spur  gears  (reference  Fig.  7)  constitute  one  of  the 
best  means  for  transmitting  motion  from  one  shaft  to  another. 
They  are  usually  cylindrical  in  shape  and  the  teeth  are  straight 
and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  Mechanical  energy  can  be 
transferred  from  one  rotating  shaft  to  another  by  meshing  the 


A gear  train  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  gears  used  to  change  the 
angular  velocity,  torque,  force,  etc,  of  the  output  relative  to 
the  input.  Even  though  gears  look  ordinary  their  design, 
engineering,  and  manufacturing  are  highly  developed. 

B.  Squirm  Drive  [13,  14]  - Squirm  drive  (Fig.  8)  is  a second-gener- 
ation worm  drive  developed  by  Maxaxam  Corp.  The  worm  wheel 
carries  a number  of  free-spinning  roller  spindles  on  its  periph- 
ery. The  spindles  engage  the  roller  screw  thread  and  produce 
roiling  motion  on  the  point  of  contact  between  roller  wheel  and 
screw,  thus  reducing  sliding  contact  friction  common  in  conven- 
tional worm  design. 


Figure  8 Squirm  Drive 

Torque  Tubes  - Torque  tubes  in  Fig.  9 are  very  light  drive  shafts  .that  can 
transmit  power  from  one  point  to  another.  Coupled  to  a bevel  gearset,  they 
are  used  to  drive  wrist  bend-type  joints.  It  is  possible  to  run  several  of 
these  tubes  concentrically.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  uses  torque  tubes 
in  their  Advanced  Servo  Manipulator  (ASM)  as  well  as  Cincinatti-Milacron  in 
their  industrial  robot  wrists. 
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Figure  9 Torque  Tubes 


Multiple  Linear  Actuator  [15]  - In  this  system  one  motor  drives  two 
counter-rotating  ieadscrews  (Fig.  10)  in  forming  a mechanical  "power  bus". 
The  "power  bus"  can  drive  up  to  16  linear  actuators.  Each  actuator  module 
houses  a pair  of  electromagnetic  brakes  and  recessed  inside  each  brake  is  a 
freely  rotating  lead  screw.  When  its  brake  is  energized,  the  nut  locks  in 
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place  and  moves  the  module  along  the  lead  screw.  By  cutting  the  power  to  the 
brake,  it  releases  the  nut  and  stops  the  module  in  a new  position.  Energizing 
the  other  brake  moves  a module  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  bidirectional 
"power  bus"  has  been  built  by  Victory  Enterprise  Technology  Inc.,  and  is 
incorporated  in  their  new  robotic  hand. 

Linkages  - Linkages  are  often  the  simplest  and  most  economical  way  to 
generate  machine  motion.  Every  mechanism  can  be  represented  by  a skeleton 
diagram,  which  is  the  most  basic  representation  of  the  specific  mechanism  that 
will  produce  a required  motion;  Fig.  11. 


Figure  11  Linkages 

Two  major  type  of  linkages  are  the  parallelogram  and  the  pantograph.  The 
parallelogram  can  be  characterized  by  being  a compact  mechanism  that  provides 
a large  work  envelope.  The  pantograph  is  similar  to  the  parallelogram  but  is 
capable  of  magnifying  its  input. 

Linkage  mechanisms  are  used  in  the  GE  and  Bendix  industrial  robots.  The 
legs  of  Odex  1 by  Odetics  are  powered  by  linkages  as  well  as  one  of  the  JPL 
manipulators,  CURV. 

Speed  Reducers  - Speed  reducers  are  transmissions  that  reduce  movement  and 
proportionately  amplify  torque.  They  perform  the  same  functions  as  a gear 
reducer.  The  better  known  cycloidal  drives  are  mentioned  here. 

Dojen  Orbital  Drive  - The  Dojen  actuator  (Fig.  12)  consists  of  a 
housing,  dual  track  cam,  input  shaft,  and  a output  shaft.  The  dual  track 
cam  is  sandwiched  between  the  housing  and  output  shaft.  Each  trochoidal- 
shaped  track  mates  to  a corresponding  roller.  There  is  one  more  roller 
than  the  number  of  lobes  on  each  matching  track.  A rotary  input  causes 
the  cam  to  orbit  inside  the  set  of  rollers  and  phase  shift  occurs  causing 
an  angular  displacement  between  each  jet  of  rollers  around  the  axis  of  the 
main  bearing. 
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Figure  12  Dojen  Orbital  Drive 


L -Friction  Drive  - Figure  13  is  representative  of  another  cycloidal 
The  input  shaft  drives  an  eccentric  that  causes  the  inner  ring  to 
iside  the  corresponding  outer  ring.  A second  inner  ring,  which  is 
3d  to  the  primary  inner  ring,  orbits  inside  a second  outer  ring 
rigidly  connected  to  the  output  shaft. 


Figure  13  Anti-Friction  Drive 

orbiting  members  are  designed  not  to  mesh  with  the  outer  rollers. 
, there  are  two  more  lobes  in  the  outer  ring  than  in  the  inner 
Rollers  separate  inner  and  outer  rings.  There  is  one  less  roller 
ter  ring  lobes.  Because  of  the  difference  in  the  number  of  lobes 
Lers,  rotation  of  the  orbital  drive  produces  a continuous  angular 
sment. 
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SM-Servo-Match  Precision  Torque  Multiplying  Component  - Built  by 
Sumitomo  Machinery  Corp.,  the  precision  unit  in  Fig.  14  is  used  for  torque 
multiplying.  It  is  a planetary  design  and  both  input  and  output  shafts  are 
eccentric.  There  are  only  three  major  moving  parts.  The  gear  teeth  are 
cycloidal  shaped  and  are  much  stronger  than  conventional  involute  gears.  All 
torque  is  transmitted  through  rollers  to  minimize  friction  and  wear. 


Figure  14  SM-Servo-Match  Torque  Multiplying  Component 
Actuator  Transmission  Criteria 


In  determining  the  optimal  manipulator  actuation  scheme,  the  designer 
would  have  to  approach  the  various  choices  from  both  the  system  requirement 
level  and  the  component  level.  For  example,  what  is  the  geometry  of  the  arm? 
Is  it  a two-link  manipulator  or  is  it  a gantry  design?  Some  general  decisions 
must  be  made  up  front  and  for  other  decisions,  there  might  not  be  a choice 
[16]. 

See  Fig.  15  for  a systematic  flow  chart  in  determining  the  optimum  trans- 
mission. The  first  fundamental  question  is  whether  the  actuators  be 
distributed  or  integrated?  For  distributed  actuation,  the  driver  of  the  joint 
is  collocated  at  the  point  of  flexure  while  integrated  actuation  would  have 
the  driver  and  point  of  flexure  separated  by  some  distance.  Either  choice 
will  limit  the  type  of  transmission.  Another  major  consideration  is  the 
environment  in  which  the  manipulator  will  operate;  a battlefield  scenario  has 
distinct  differences  from  a space  environment. 
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Figure  15  Transmission  Criteria  Flow  Chart 

t system  requirement  is  the  size  and  geometry  of  the  arm.  Two  main 
his  system  will  be  the  modularity  issue  for  growth  and  maintenance 
kaging  of  each  particular  actuator. 

case  of  space  we  have  chosen  a motor  and  need  to  choose  the 
n.  There  are  three  primary  motions  for  the  transmission:  to  drive 

a motion,  to  convert  rotary  to  linear  motion  and  vice  versa,  and  to 
d which  consequently  increases  torque.  In  addition,  the  reversi- 
he  transmission  is  a parameter.  The  desirability  to  backdrive  a 
have  an  impact  on  the  type  of  transmission  chosen.  For  example,  a 
s not  backdriveable. 

point,  the  designer  goes  into  more  specific  analysis.  The 
emark  was  made  in  reference  to  an  industrial  manipulator.  "The 
ransmission  systems  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  actuators 
ucture  of  the  robot.  The  choice  often  comes  down  to  the  question: 
iculation  to  be  moved  is  already  set  in  a given  position  and  the 
osen,  where  can  it  be  placed?'"  [17]  Unfortunately,  there  is  more 
I the  transmission  than  location. 
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Power  consumption  is  a key  parameter  for  space  and  is  primarily  determined 
by  the  motor.  Any  inefficiencies  of  the  transmission  will  directly  affect 
power  consumption.  Moreover,  thermal  considerations  are  closely  related  to 
power. 

The  most  important  area  for  a transmission  is  its  performance.  Perfor- 
mance is  the  summation  of  response,  position  accuracy,  and  reliability.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  joint  respond  accordingly.  Compliance  in  the  hardware 
will  adversely  affect  its  desired  motion.  Its  movement  should  also  be  smooth. 
An  unbalanced  rotary  motion  could  cause  a cyclic  output  motion,  but  cogging  is 
even  worse  . They  lead  to  unnecessary  wear  on  components.  The  load  inertia 
with  respect  to  the  motor  inertia  will  impact  its  acceleration  requirements. 

The  ability  to  position  a joint  accurately  is  instrumental  for  precision 
tasks.  The  accuracy  of  the  joint  or  its  mechanical  efficiency  is  character- 
ized by  not  having  backlash,  deadband,  dry  friction,  viscous  friction  and 
startup  friction  (stiction).  Each  nonlinearity  detracts  from  the  accuracy  of 
the  joint  and  should  be  eliminated  or  at  least  minimized. 

The  last  performance  deterrent  is  reliability.  If  the  arm  is  inaccessible 
as  in  space,  it  needs  to  be  dependable  with  a good  service  life.  A mature 
technology  is  important.  When  designing  the  arm,  not  enough  can  be  said  about 
simplicity  and  its  success  in  the  field.  Unfortunately,  not  everything  works 
that  way.  As  a result,  the  choice  for  the  arms  actuation  scheme  is  a balance 
of  system  requirements  with  specific  parameters  for  its  performance. 

Design  Considerations 

In  comparing  the  various  transmissions,  they  should  be  grouped  by  the 
various  natures  of  motion.  They  will  be  divided  as  follows: 

Drive  Function — 

Direct  Drive 
Tendon 
Torque  Tube 
Linkage 

Rotary  to  Linear  Motion 
(vice  versa) — 

Multiple-Linear  Actuator 

Drive  Motion  - Direct  drives  are  reliable  and  have  no  backlash.  They  have 
low  friction  and  low  compliance.  The  absence  of  the  transmission  eliminates 
cogging  and  stiction  that  are  inherent  in  most  transmissions.  However,  there 
are  a few  disadvantages.  The  first  deficiency  is  in  its  torque  output.  With 
no  torque  multiplication,  the  motor  must  handle  all  the  load.  It  is  very 
evident  when  working  in  1-g.  To  meet  its  torque  requirement,  the  motors  tend 
to  be  very  large  and  heavy.  The  biggest  problem  is  that  the  motor  will  take  a 
lot  of  power  to  operate.  Secondly,  its  large  size  at  each  joint  will  take 
away  from  having  a slim  manipulator  to  reach  into  tight  places.  By  not  having 
a torque  multiplier  (speed  reducer),  the  motor  becomes  sensitive  to  loads  when 
its  inertia  changes. 


Speed  Reduction — 
Traction  Drive 
Harmonic  Drive 
Roto-Lok 
Gears 
Cycloidal 
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Linkages  are  an  alternative  to  driving  a joint  remotely.  In  some  cases, 
they  can  magnify  torque  like  in  a pantograph.  Linkages  can  be  extremely 
accurate  and  stiff.  The  positional  accuracy  of  a link  is  dependent  upon  link 
flexibility,  the  link  mode  of  deflection,  and  joint  clearances.  Of  these 
factors,  joint  clearances  are  the  prime  source  of  linkage  errors.  Linkages 
are  fast  and  reliable.  The  relocation  of  the  motors  closer  to  the  base 
optimizes  the  arms  weight  distribution  and  dynamic  characteristics.  A paral- 
lelogram minimizes  the  motor  inertia  of  the  servomotor.  It  provides  a large 
work  envelope  for  a compact  mechanism.  Linkages  are  ideal  for  certain 
conditions.  A major  disadvantage  is  its  limited  travel  and  rotation.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  a full  revolution  at  a pitch  (rotary)  joint.  The  output 
motion  of  the  linkage  can  be  nonlinear.  The  limitations  on  its  life  are  a 
function  of  its  bearings  and  connecting  shafts.  The  stiffness  of  the  system 
is  dependent  on  the  link  and  its  material.  The  optimal  link  design  may  prove 
to  be  heavy  or  complex. 

The  torque  tube  primarily  transfers  power  in  a straight  path.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  usually  used  in  conjunction  with  gears.  Torque  tubes  are 
designed  to  minimize  unnecessary  weight.  By  doing  so,  its  compliance 
increases  and  its  dynamic  response  decreases.  Conversely,  stiffening  the  tube 
for  torsion  increases  the  weight  of  the  tube.  A major  concern  is  the  fatigue 
life  of  the  tube  material  which  is  sensitive  to  overloading  or  shock  loading 
that  might  twist  or  crack  the  tube.  In  using  concentric  tubes,  we  have  found 
a substantial  increase  in  weight  due  to  the  bearings. 

Combining  belts,  bands,  cable  and  chains  under  the  group  called  "tendons" 
could  be  a misnomer.  Besides  the  advantage  of  relocating  the  drive  motors 
closer  to  the  base,  tendons  are  the  simplest  to  use.  Belts,  bands,  and  cable 
perform  very  similarly.  They  are  the  smoothest  transmissions.  Its  stiffness 
is  a function  of  its  material.  They  are  limited  by  the  material  fatigue 
strength  as  well  as  the  minimum  pulley  size.  Belts,  bands,  and  cables  are  not 
very  efficient.  This  can  be  contributed  to  high  belt  tension  and  bearings 
that  are  highly  preloaded.  It  is  possible  to  have  the  belt  skip  off  a pulley 
through  wear  and  high  speed  operation.  Tracking  problems  occur  as  the  tendons 
get  longer. 

Chains  perform  like  the  previously  mentioned  tendons.  They  can  produce  a 
low  reduction  ratio  by  utilizing  different  pitch  sizes  of  sprockets  and 
pulleys.  Chain  operation  is  not  very  smooth  and  is  more  susceptible  to  wear 
and  lubrication  problems. 

Rotary  to  Linear  - In  addition  to  the  multiple-linear  actuator  system, 
there  are  several  conventional  mechanisms  that  do  motion  conversion.  Most 
designers  are  familiar  with  rack  and  pinions  and  ball  screws.  The  stiffness 
of  rack  and  pinions  is  a function  of  the  length  of  the  linear  motion.  Without 
a preload  there  will  oe  inaccuracies  due  to  backlash. 

Ball  screws  are  highly  efficient  and  offer  a large  mechanical  advantage. 
They  are  moderately  smooth  with  medium  stiffness.  Ball  screws  are  repeatable 
and  have  high  positioning  accuracy.  They  can  be  preloaded  or  used  in  pairs  to 
minimize  backlash.  It  should  be  noted  that  an  increase  in  preload  will 
directly  preclude  an  increase  in  friction.  This  is  nominal  for  all  gear-type 
systems.  Ball  screws  are  a very  mature  technology.  The  biggest  concern  with 
ball  screws  is  torsional  vibration  and  windup.  The  systems  tend  to  be  heavy 
and  not  always  backdriveable. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  multiple  linear  actuator  is  a new  technology  that 
has  not  been  proven.  It  can  be  compact  and  versatile.  A microprocessor 
controls  the  various  parameters  like  force,  damping,  and  gain.  The  result  is 
a delicate  control  system.  It  can  reverse  directions  instantly  by  having  low 
inertias.  The  motions  are  not  backdriveable  due  to  the  high  helix  angle  of 
the  bidirectional  bus. 

With  one  motor  actuating  16  separate  joints,  the  elimination  of  individual 
motors  reduces  the  weight  of  the  system.  However,  conservation  of  energy 
tells  us  that  for  a limited  energy  source,  the  utilization  of  several  joints 
simultaneously  should  reduce  the  performance  of  one  or  all  of  the  joints. 
Secondly,  each  joint  is  travel-limited  and  might  not  fulfill  the  requirements. 
Another  concern  is  the  potential  for  the  lead  screw  to  bend,  causing  the 
actuator  module  to  bind  or  jam. 

Speed  Reduction  - The  standard  for  speed  reduction  is  a gearbox  or  gear 
technology.  It  is  the  most  rugged  and  proven  transmission.  There  are  several 
factors  to  consider  in  using  gears.  For  example,  gear  material,  its  surface 
treatment,  manufacturing  precision,  gear  ratios,  types  of  gears,  the  gear 
shaft  support,  center  distances,  and  lubrication  all  have  to  be  considered. 

In  particular,  spur  gears  can  be  packaged  compactly  to  obtain  high  ratios. 

They  produce  minimal  axial  forces  that  result  in  a reduced  emphasis  in 
controlling  play  in  the  gear  mount.  In  contrast,  helical  gears  produce  axial 
loads  that  must  be  constrained  to  maintain  drive  stiffness.  On  the  positive 
side,  helical  gears  have  a higher  contact  ratio  which  results  in  a smoother 
and  quieter  output.  The  limiting  factor  in  the  gear  train  stiffness  is  the 
gear  tooth  itself. 

Gears  are  backdriveable.  The  rule  of  thumb  is  that  the  lower  the  gear 
ratio,  the  more  backdriveable  the  drive.  The  majority  of  the  backdrive 
resistance  is  imposed  by  the  motor  due  to  back  EMF  and  electrical  friction. 
There  is  no  set  ratio  that  designates  a drive  as  being  backdriveable.  This  is 
a good  place  to  mention  the  Remote  Manipulator  System  (RMS)  on  the  shuttle 
[18].  The  RMS  is  a distributed  actuator  manipulator.  Each  joint  has  a low 
speed  and  high  speed  gear  train  in  series.  It  uses  a planetary  gearset  for 
the  low  speed  portion,  while  the  high  speed  portion  uses  spur  gears.  The 
three  wrist  drives  have  the  same  gear  ratio — approximately  738:1.  The  wrist 
is  reportedly  backdriveable  as  well  as  the  shoulder,  having  a 1842:1  gear 
ratio.  The  RMS  joints  have  backlash  but  the  arm  is  very  functional  for  being 
50  ft  long  and  satisfying  its  requirement  of  positioning  its  tip  within  +2  in. 
and  +1  deg. 

The  next  closest  space  manipulator  is  the  Protoflight  Manipulator  Arm 
(PFMA)  at  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  [19].  This  7-DOF  arm  is  also  a 
distributed  actuator  design.  The  drives  were  designed  and  built  at  Martin 
Marietta  Denver  Aerospace  and  uses  a spur  gear  train.  The  drive  train  uses  a 
dual  path  design.  One  motor  drives  two  mirrored  gear  trains  that  meet  at  a 
common  internal  ring  gear.  By  preloading  one  of  the  paths  we  were  able  to 
virtually  eliminate  backlash  without  compromising  friction.  The  result  is  a 
joint  with  a high  spring  rate  and  low  static  breakaway  friction.  The  gear 
ratios  in  the  PFMA  range  from  86.4  to  110.  The  joint  is  backdriveable  and  is 
a precise  positioning  mechanism. 
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We  have  tested  the  internal  ring  gear  output  against  an  external  drive,  a 
standard  ring  and  pinion.  The  ring  gear  arrangement  displayed  improved  static 
and  dynamic  friction.  It  was  also  twice  as  stiff  as  the  external  drive  and 
can  be  packaged  more  compactly. 

There  are  other  parameters  to  be  considered  besides  backlash  and  friction. 
For  gear  trains,  avoid  output  shaft  powers  greater  than  half  the  rated  motor 
peak  power.  The  gear  train  vs  speed  curves  and  the  power  considerations 
determine  the  various  motor  choices — the  larger  the  motor,  the  higher  the  duty 
cycle;  especially  for  DC  servo  motors.  One  source  of  friction  can  be 
attributed  to  magnetic  effects  like  hysteresis  drag  and  cogging.  A high 
torque-to-weight  ratio  will  result  in  higher  magnetic  friction.  If  weight  is 
a major  concern,  gear  weight  is  dominant  for  high  gear  ratios  and  motor  weight 
dominates  for  low  gear  ratio. 

The  squirm  drive  is  a notable  advancement  in  the  worm  gear.  Preloaded 
rollers  that  eliminate  backlash  and  reduce  friction  are  imbedded  in  the  worm 
gear.  Its  rolling  contact  instead  of  sliding  makes  this  mechanism  very 
efficient.  Stiction  is  reduced  and  the  transmission  is  backdriveable.  It  is 
98%  efficient  and  has  minimum  backlash;  however,  the  technology  is  not  mature 
and  it  is  not  compact. 

The  second  most  common  speed  reducer  is  the  harmonic  drive.  It  is  low  in 
weight,  has  a high  single-stage  reduction  ratio,  is  highly  reliable,  has 
negligible  backlash,  and  has  a high  torque  output  due  to  the  large  number  of 
teeth  meshed  at  any  one  time.  Harmonic  drives  are  accurate  to  arc  seconds  and 
possess  excellent  repeatability.  Gear  tooth  wear  is  negligible  and  the  life 
of  the  transmission  is  as  good  as  the  surface  fatigue  of  the  bearing  inner 
race.  With  no  lubricant,  efficiency  can  drop  to  as  low  as  50%  from  the  usual 
80-90%  rating  when  using  a wet  lubricant. 

From  our  earlier  tests,  harmonic  drives  30%  additional  torque  to  overcome 
static  friction  [20],  It  exhibited  substantial  wind-up  with  a nonlinear 
torsional  spring  rate  at  low  torque.  It  is  not  the  smoothest  transmission  and 
has  a tendency  to  cog  at  low  speed.  Furthermore,  the  inertia  of  the  wave 
genertor  may  be  too  high  for  certain  rapid-response  servosystems.  The  drive 
can  have  substantial  spring  deflection.  Compliance  is  reduced  by  stiffening 
the  system,  but  friction  increases — and  vice  versa. 

Using  a force  sensor  in  the  drive  can  minimize  the  disadvantages  mentioned 
previously  [21].  It  should  be  noted  that  JPL  has  harmonic  drives  in  space  on 
their  dual  drive  actuator  for  Galileo  [22], 

The  Roto-Lok  technology  is  a hybrid  design  that  combines  tendon-type 
technology  with  different  pitches  representative  of  bevel  gear  trains  [23]. 

As  previously  mentioned,  a cable  is  extremely  smooth  and  Roto-Lok  is  no 
exception.  Backlash  is  eliminated  by  preloading  the  cables.  This  technology 
is  mature  and  has  been  applied  to  precision  pointing  devices.  The  rotational 
stiffness  of  the  system  is  maximized  by  locating  the  drive  cylinder  very  close 
to  the  output  cylinder  and  maximizing  the  contact  angle  of  the  cables  with  a 
"figure-eight"  design. 
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Howie  Roto-Lok  technology  has  several  disadvantages;  primarily  its 
limitedin  and  large  size.  The  ratio  of  speed  reduction  is  proportional 
to  its  r for  a single  stage  resulting  in  a substantial  volume.  The 
spring  increases  its  friction  but  prevents  the  cables  from  slipping; 
howeverriction  losses  are  less  than  comparable  gears  and  belts.  The 
torsion-up  and  bending  in  the  input  cylinder  is  another  weakness. 

Given  tt  requirements,  the  Roto-Lok  can  be  very  effective. 

Gea.  are  an  effective  load-carrying  member,  but  also  a source  of 
backlaslne  pitch  gear  will  be  quieter  with  less  backlash;  unfortunately 
its  rati  capacity  will  decrease.  The  traction  drive  is  the  result  of 
having  nite  amount  of  teeth  on  a bevel  gear.  By  preloading  the 
tractior,  the  forces  are  transferred  using  the  phenomenon  called  creep. 

Zerash,  high  torsion  stiffness,  smooth  operation  and  a compact  size 
make  thsmission  desirable.  The  tallest  pole  it  must  hurdle  is  its 
acceptat  The  technology  is  not  yet  mature  and  needs  to  be  developed. 

The  amooreload  required  to  make  the  transmission  operational  is 
staggeroupled  with  rollers  that  must  be  critically  aligned,  the 
tractior (including  rolling  element)  is  susceptible  to  fatigue. 

Dueisional  slippage,  a position  sensor  should  be  mounted  to  its 
motion  c'or  closed-loop  control.  The  traction  drive  can  be  designed  to 
operates  without  lubrication.  Positioning  accuracy  can  be  thrown  off 
by  therransion.  Initial  tests  from  ongoing  work  at  Lewis  Research 
Center  i a life  of  about  10  hours.  The  development  of  this  transmis- 
sion is  :ess  and  the  results  to  date  are  very  promising. 

The  roup  of  speed  reducers  is  cycloidal  drives.  They  are  in  their 
early  stf  utilization  on  industrial  robots.  They  are  characterized  by 
having  single  stage  reduction  ratio,  zero  backlash  and  high  torsional 
stiffnesir  small  size  can  be  coupled  directly  to  the  motor.  Power  is 
transmit  a rolling  action,  minimizing  wear  and  frictional  heat,  rather 
than  slintact.  The  transmission  will  carry  a greater  load  for  its  size 
due  to  ti  stronger  cycloidal-shaped  teeth.  Its  low  inertia  means  a 
faster  ation.  However,  cycloidal  drives  have  disadvantqages.  They  are 
very  heshave  possible  speed  variations.  Their  efficiency  drops  to  50% 
unloadeoosed  to  95%  fully  loaded. 

Compounc 


A cc joint  or  a differential  is  a clever  mechanism  to  create  a joint 
with  core  axes.  These  joints  are  ideal  for  a robotic  wrist  and  possibly 
for  the  ;r  or  a 2-DOF  elbow.  This  is  not  a new  device;  it  has  been  in 
use  sine;  manipulators  for  the  nuclear  industry.  This  compound  joint 
can  be  bjmpactly  but  not  with  distributed  actuators.  The  motors  could 
be  adjacthe  joint  or  be  placed  in  the  base. 

In  t;  common  compound  joint  (Fig.  16),  there  are  two  inputs  with  two 
outputs. ;s  1 and  2 could  be  a bevel  gear,  a traction  cone  or  cable 
driven,  .nputs  No.  1 and  No.  2 rotate  in  the  same  direction,  it  results 
in  a benm  at  output  "A",  when  input  No.  1 turns  opposite  to  input 
No.  2,  tit  rolls  in  output  "B" . The  differential  with  bevel  gears  can 
be  preloi  minimize  backlash.  A traction  input  has  no  backlash  but 
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h loading.  Alignment  is  critical  and  is  susceptible  to  wear  and 
e same  input  to  the  differential  can  be  accomplished  with  pulleys 
Precise  movement  can  be  controlled  with  an  antagonistic  pair  of 
With  some  type  of  tension  on  the  cable,  the  same  pulley  can  be 


oe  physical  configuration  of  the  joint,  the  bend  output  has  a 
nt  of  travel.  There  is  no  reason  a compound  joint  could  not  be 
n a speed  reducer.  A good  example  is  the  Man-Equivalent  Tele- 
ot  (METR)  module  being  developed  at  ORNL  [24].  Each  motor  goes 
eed  reducer  before  input  to  the  traction  differential.  Finally, 
joint  is  more  complex,  but  exhibits  a kinematic  advantage  by 
htersecting  axes. 


taken  a look  at  the  state  of  the  art  in  robotic  actuators.  In 
|we  feel  that  the  motor  for  a robotic  joint  in  space  will  be  a 
[gnet  DC  motor.  Having  settled  on  a motor,  the  options  for  the 
e in  the  transmission.  We  have  reviewed  ten  candidate  transmis- 
J has  its  own  merits  as  well  as  disadvantages.  In  determining  the 
emission  for  a particular  joint,  there  is  a methodology  to  be 
thoosing  the  hardware.  This  was  shown  in  Figure  15  and  takes  into 
ci  different  parameters  such  as  performance,  environment,  and 
fe  parameters  were  further  discussed  during  the  design  consider- 
elso  took  a look  at  a compound  joint/differential.  Again,  there 
«ss  and  disadvantages.  Finally,  there  is  no  perfect  transmission. 
T/e  their  own  place  and  application.  It  is  up  to  the  manipulator 
•optimize  his  task  by  utilizing  the  desired  mechanism  and 
eto  satisfy  the  desired  requirement. 
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CABLE  APPLICATIONS  IN  ROBOT  COMPLIANT  DEVICES 

Numerous  different  mechanical/electromechanical  compliant  devices  have 
been  designed  in  the  course  of  robot  developments.  These  hardware  devices, 
coupled  with  the  software  program,  greatly  influence  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  robot  to  acquire  the  work  object  and  perform  simple 
mechanical  tasks.  This  report  describes  an  engineering  model  compliant 
device  utilizing  cable,  as  part  of  the  mechanical  attachment  of  a tool  to  a 
simulated  robot  arm.  This  unique  cable  system  offers  a simple  inexpensive 
method  to  gain  a high  degree  of  compliance  and  permit  the  acquisition  and 
mate-up  of  robot  held  tools  with  the  work  object  in  the  presence  of 
misalignment  and  vibration.  Besides  illustrating  its  ability  to  work  with 
angular  and  linear  misalignments,  the  report  also  shows  how  the  compliant 
cable  system  can  function  when  both  the  robot  and  work  object  are 
vibrating.  In  addition,  principles  are  presented  for  other  larger  cable 
systems,  providing  much  higher  force  capability  for  heavier  work  objects 
(payloads).  This  is  also  true  of  extreme  vibratory  motions  which  can  be 
overcome  through  the  use  of  a compound  compliant  cable  system  shown  as  a 
double  universal  joint. 

Another  feature  illustrated  with  the  engineering  model  is  the  principle 
that  the  compliant  cable  device  can  be  adjusted  in  place  to  respond  in  a 
linear  fashion  or  in  an  extremely  nonlinear  fashion.  Further,  the  system 
can  act  with  little  damping  or  with  heavy  damping  beyond  critical  damping 
as  desired. 

The  engineering  model  compliant  device  has  four  Linear  Variable 
Differential  Transformers  (LVDTs)  mounted  on  it  to  sense  deflection.  The 
output  of  these  sensors,  when  connected  to  an  oscilloscope,  permits  remote 
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steering  of  the  robot  held  device  during  mate-up  with  the  work  object. 
Further,  it  is  shown  that  the  LVDT  signals  can  be  changed  into  a digital 
format  and  handled  by  either  a digital  or  an  analog  system: 

Figure  1 illustrates  the  action  of  the  compliant  device.  The  robot  is 
mounted  to  the  lower  two  bolts  and  the  work  object  is  controlled  by  the 
action  of  a tool  mounted  to  the  upper  two  bolts.  Thus  the  upper  two  bolts 
could  be  mounted  to  a screw  driver,  a clamp,  a socket  wrench,  etc.  Because 
the  compliant  device  of  Figure  1 can  easily  move  in  the  six  degrees  of 
freedom,  it  is  possible  to  adjust  to  the  surface  of  the  work  object  and 
perform  its  function.  The  bending  motions  of  the  cable  to  meet  these 
requirements  will  be  illustrated  in  the  figures  that  follow. 

Figure  2 illustrates  the  side  motion  of  the  compliant  cable  device.  The 
cable  has  not  only  moved  in  the  horizontal  plane  toward  the  thumb  in  the 
picture  but  the  cable  is  also  rotated  because  the  force  is  not  applied  to 
the  center  of  restraint  of  the  cable  system. 

Figure  3 is  an  example  of  the  compliant  device  under  compression.  Notice 
that  all  of  the  cables  are  bending  down  but  none  of  them  are  pivoting  about 
the  swage  points. 

Figure  4 illustrates  the  motion  of  the  compliant  device  that  is  activated 
by  a combination  of  rotational  and  compression  forces. 

Figure  5 shows  the  same  compliant  device  subject  to  tension  forces.  The 
system  is  so  designed  that  the  resistance  to  compression  and  tension 
exhibit  the  same  force  deflection  curves. 

Figure  6 is  a close-up  macro-picture  of  the  cable  in  shear.  This 
particular  cable  is  7 x 7 x 3 IWRC  regular  lay.  It  is  quite  flexible  when 
compared  to  the  common  cable  used  for  lifting  and  fits  into  small  places 
that  regular  cable  cannot. 
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fiaurp  7 isxire  of  the  bending  of  7 x 19  IWRC  right  regular  lay 
preformed  cable  severe  loading  conditions.  Notice  that  the  cable 
handles  the  loae  well  with  no  yielding  or  falling  apart  of  the  cable 
stranding. 

figure  3 is  airesis  curve  of  a compliant  device  subject  to  an  ever 
increasing  load.ice  the  damping  which  causes  an  offset  in  the  zero 
point.  Also  nothat  the  stiffness  increases  as  the  load  increases. 
This  feature  of  :ompliant  device  allows  a robot  to  approach  a work 
object  softly,  txgn  stiffness  is  needed  for  torque  or  motion,  it  is 
there  since  the  «g  constant  increases  with  deflection.  It  is  this 
ability  of  the  cowit  device  to  get  stiffer  and  stiffer  under  a load 
that  allows  it  to  t/ery  high  overloads. 

Figures  9a  gQfl  2fciow  a complete  hysteresis  motion  from  a strong  force 
on  right,  9a,  to  a mg  force  on  the  left,  9b.  The  little  squares  on  the 
compliant  device  an.  inches  each.  This  device  can  adjust  itself  to  +1/2 
inches  in  every  dition.  Pn  important  factor  about  these  compliant 
devices  is  that  they*  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  a motion  of  1/2  inches 
in  any  plane  with  equ.restraint  in  all  three  planes. 

Figure  ina  and  inh  re  two  pictures  of  the  same  configuration  where  one 
is  stiff,  10a,  and  oth  is  quite  compliant,  10b.  The  stiffness  curves  are 
shown  on  Figure  17.  Lrge  robots  car  be  designed  to  adjust  the  compliant 
attachment  in  space.  '*js  the  compliant  device  can  be  very  compliant  when 
it  makes  contact  but  chages  its  stiffness  before  it  starts  to  work. 

Figure  | | is  a robot  demonstrator  to  illustrate  the  points  previously 
discussed.  Through  various  controls  on  the  far  side  of  the  demonstrator, 
the  compliant  device  (so  marked  and  previously  described)  can  move 
vertically,  laterally,  in  and  out  and  rotate  in  one  plane  as  indicated  on 
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the  picture.  The  cylinder  in  the  foreground  is  equipped  with  a bolt  and  nut 
facing  the  compliant  device.  The  compliant  device  can  access  the  nut  and 
rotate  it  off  the  stud.  It  can  further  contact  and  capture  the  nut,  even 
though  the  compliant  device  is  misaligned  with  the  bolt  and  nut  assembly. 
The  handle  to  the  right  of  the  aluminum  cylinder  is  used  to  move  the  nut 
back  and  forth  while  the  socket  wrench  on  the  robot’s  compliant  device 
captures  the  nut  and  turns  it.  This  ability  of  the  compliant  device  to  be 
soft  for  adjustment  and  stiff  for  turning  has  been  previously  discussed. 
The  ability  of  the  socket  on  the  end  of  the  compliant  device  to  capture  a 
moving  nut  is  most  useful . It  should  be  repeated  here  that  both  the  robot 
and  work  object  could  be  moving  in  different  modes,  yet  the  compliant 
device  will  allow  the  socket  to  capture  the  nut. 

F inure  12  shows  the  same  robot  demonstrator  from  the  top.  The  nut  is 
clearly  shown.  The  compliant  device  is  shown  along  with  the  socket  wrench 
on  the  end  of  the  compliant  device.  The  rotating  controls  (operated  by 
hand)  are  shown  on  the  right.  They  give  the  compliant  device  motion  in  all 
three  planes  while  rotating.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  all  of  these 
motions  could  be  controlled  with  servos  if  needed. 

F inure  13  shows  the  nut  at  an  angle  of  7 1/2°  from  the  line  of  the  robot 
and  the  compliant  cable  device.  It  is  possible  with  this  compliant  device 
to  adjust  itself  to  this  angle  while  it  rotates  and  turns  the  nut  up  on  the 
bolt. 

Figure  14  shows  how  far  a socket  wrench  can  be  from  the  center  line  of  the 
nut  and  still  grasp  the  nut  and  turn  it.  Figure  14  also  shows  the  LVDT's 
mounted  inside  the  compliant  device  to  measure  the  deflections. 
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Figure  15  shows  a close-up  of  the  socket  wrench  as  it  is  in  the  process  of 
latching  on  to  the  nut  (previously  shown  on  Figure  14).  Note  that  the 
compliant  device  rotates  and  translates  into  a position  where  it  can  slide 
over  the  nut  and  turn  it. 

Figure  16  shows  a double  compliant  device  similar  to  a universal  joint  in 
a car.  With  this  device  it  is  possible  to  meet  very  large  displacements  and 
still  not  lose  the  power  to  operate. 

Fioure  17  shows  the  stiff  curve  of  Figure  10a  and  the  very  compliant 
device  of  Figure  10b.  Note  the  large  amount  of  damping  with  the  soft  device 
and  the  small  amount  of  damping  with  the  stiff  device.  As  previously 
discussed,  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  compliant  device  while  operating 
and  change  from  an  extremely  flexible  device  that  will  adapt  itself  to 
large  alignments  and  prevent  hard  contacts  during  coupling,  when  the  robot 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  work  object,  the  compliant  device  can  be 
stiffened  and  respond  almost  the  same  as  a solid  and  rigid  bar. 

SUMMARY 

Robotic  systems  need  compliance  to  connect  the  robot  to  the  work  object. 
The  cable  system  illustrated  here  offers  compliance  for  mating  but  can  be 
changed  in  space  to  become  quite  stiff.  Thus  the  same  system  can  do  both 
tasks,  even  in  environments  where  the  work  object  or  robot  are  moving  at 
different  frequencies  and  different  amplitudes.  The  adjustment  can  be  made 
in  all  six  degrees  of  freedom,  translated  in  or  rotated  in  any  plane  and 
still  make  a good  contact  and  control. 
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FIQ.  11  COMPLIANT  TESTING  & CALIBRATION  MACHINE 


FIG.  14  COMPLIANT  DEVICE  APPROACHES  NUT  FIG.15  COMPLIANT  DEVICE  LATCHES  ON 
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FIG.  17  HYSTERESIS  CURVES  FOR  FIG.  10-A  & FIG.  10-B 
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KSC  has  implemented  an  integrated  system  that  coordinates  state-of- 
the-art  robotic  subsystems.  It  is  a sensor  based  real-time  robotic 
control  system  performing  operations  beyond  the  capability  of  an  off- 
the-shelf  robot.  The  integrated  system  provides  real-time  closed  loop 
adaptive  path  control  of  position  and  orientation  of  all  six  axes  of  a 
large  robot;  enables  the  implementation  of  a highly  configurable, 
expandable  testbed  for  sensor  system  development;  and  makes  several 
smart  distributed  control  subsystems  (robot  arm  controller,  process 
controller,  graphics  display  and  vision  tracking)  appear  as  intelligent 
peripherals  to  a supervisory  computer  coordinating  the  overall  system. 

INTRODUCTION 

Robotics  technology  is  a rapidly  advancing  field  moving  from 
applications  on  repetitive  manufacturing  processes  toward  applications 
of  more  variable  and  complex  tasks.  Current  directions  of  NASA  design 
for  the  Space  Station  and  other  future  spacecraft  is  moving  toward  the 
use  of  robotics  for  operational,  maintenance  and  repair  functions  while 
the  systems  are  in  orbit.  These  spacecraft  systems  will  eventually 
require  processing  through  KSC  for  launch  and  refurbishment. 

In  the  future,  KSC  will  be  called  on  to  design  ground  processing 
facilities  for  new  generation  launch  vehicles  such  as  the  Heavy  Lift 
Launch  Vehicle  and  the  Second  Generation  Shuttle.  The  design  of  these 
facilities  should  take  advantage  of  state-of-the-art  robotics  technology 
to  provide  the  most  efficient  and  effective  vehicle  processing. 

In  addition  to  these  future  needs  for  robotics  technology 
expertise,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  robotics  technology  could  also 
have  near-term  applications  to  some  of  the  existing  hazardous  and 
repetitive  Shuttle  and  payload  processing  activities  at  KSC. 

BACKGROUND 


Launch  site  applications  of  Robotics  to  hazardous  and  repetitive 
Shuttle  processing  activities  will  offer  some  unique  opportunities  at 
KSC.  Commercially  available  robots  traditionally  have  not  allowed  an 
easy  and  effective  means  to  integrate  sensors  with  robots  in  the 
formation  of  flexible  control  systems.  Without  this  capability,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  develop  a system  in  which  robot  motion  can  be 
controlled  adaptively  in  real-time.  Tbis  real-time  adaptive  control  is 
the  necessary  tool  for  performing  tracking  of  a Shuttle  vehicle  stacked 
at  the  launch  pad  while  it  is  rocking  in  the  wind,  in  order  to  dock  and 
insert  umbilicals  (consisting  of  a ganged  connection  of  electrical  and 
cryogenic/hypergolic  fluid  lines)  without  damage  to  the  vehicle  and 
without  hazardous  leaks. 

Present  "T-0"  Umbilicals  have  to  be  connected  during  excursions 
caused  by  firing  of  the  main  engines  in  case  of  an  abort  (which  has 
occurred  twice  already)  prior  to  ignition  of  the  Solid  Rocket  Boosters 
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(SRB).  Since  it  presently  takes  from  14  to  34  hours  to  reconnect 
various  size  umbilicals,  there  is  not  adequate  time  to  safe  the  vehicle 
by  draining  off  hazardous  fuels,  unless  the  umbilical  remains  connected 
until  the  Shuttle  starts  climbing  skyward.  If  disconnection  of  these 
large  mechanisms  is  done  improperly,  damage  to  Shuttle  tiles  or 
structural  members  could  result.  An  orderly/controlled  disconnect  just 
prior  to  launch,  rather  than  during  launch,  with  the  capability  to 
rapidly  and  precisely  reconnect,  is  the  desirable  approach  KSC  is 
investigating  for  the  design  of  future  launch  vehicles.  Until  now  such 
a design  has  been  technically  unfeasible,  but  with  the  advent  of  "peg- 
in-the-hole"  robotics  technology,  high  speed  pipelined  vision  processors 
and  real-time  software  control  algorithms;  the  integration  of  these 
technologies  should  enable  this  30  year  old  goal  to  be  accomplished. 

PURPOSE 


In  addition  to  remote  mate/demate  of  umbilical  mechanisms,  there 
are  other  hazardous,  time  consuming,  labor  intensive  ground  processing 
functions  at  KSC  that  could  benefit  from  cost  savings  brought  about  by 
enhanced  safety,  productivity  and  efficiency  through  the  utilization  of 
advanced  robotics  technology.  Therfore,  a Robotics  Development  Team  was 
established  at  KSC  to  determine  the  most  feasible  approach  to  "capture" 
the  technology  and  to  provide  for  implementation  of  a highly 
configurable,  expandable,  testbed  capability  to  perform  robotics 
research  and  development. 

The  team's  initial  obiective  was  to  develop  a robotics  laboratory 
at  KSC  that  would  provide  a facility  for  training  engineers  in  the 
unique  characteristics  and  many  disciplines  involved  in  robotics 
technology.  It  was  also  to  provide  a facility  where  testing  of  robotics 
technology  can  take  place  to  develop  the  feasibility  of  applying 
advanced  technological  solutions  to  current  Shuttle /payload  ground 
processing  activities. 

The  ultimate  obiective  of  this  research  will  be  to  extend  the 
lessons  learned  and  techniques/systems  developed  to  support  existing 
ground  systems,  and  to  further  the  development  of  similar  systems  for 
future  ground  servicing  of  advanced  launch-vehicles/payloads.  Some  of 
these  ground  operational  enhancements  could  also  be  applied  to  space 
operational  systems. 

Our  approach  was  to  develop,  procure  and  install  an  applications 
development  laboratory  in  which  robotics  hardware,  actuators,  end- 
effectors,  algorithms,  software,  sensors  and  control  systems  will 
undergo  conceptualization,  development,  evaluation,  and  checkout  using  a 
large  scale  test  article. 

For  these  reasons,  KSC  specified  a Robotic  Development  Prototype 
System  with  the  requirements  of: 

(1)  providing  real-time  closed  loop  adaptive  path  control  of 
position  and  orientation  of  all  six  axes  of  a* large  heavy  lift  (90 
kilogram)  robot, 
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(2)  providing  a sensor  based  testbed, 

(3)  coordinating  and  integrating  state-of-the-art  robotic 
subsystems  through  the  use  of  a reconf igurable/expandable  control  and 
monitor  system,  and 

(4)  allowing  operations  beyond  the  capability  of  an  off-the-shelf 
robot  through  a universal  development  system  for  varied  applications, 

RESOLUTION  METHODOLOGY 

The  Robotic  Development  Prototype  System  contract  was  performed  by  ASEA 
Robotics,  Inc,  (New  Berlin,  Wisconsin  and  White  Plains,  New  York)  in 
conjunction  with  Adaptive  Automation,  Inc.  (South  Windsor,  Connecticut). 
These  companies  had  previously  worked  together  to  provide  some  unique 
systems  for  closed  loop  robotic  control  and  sensor  system  integration. 
The  delivery,  installation,  service  and  acceptance  testing  of  the 
robotic  equipment  was  managed  by  ASEA.  Adaptive  Automation  performed 
system  integration  design  and  software  development.  They  did  an 
excellent  job  fulfilling  specification  requirements,  designing  the 
system  to: 

(1)  exceed  performance  requirements, 

(2)  ensure  that  it  would  not  become  outdated  by  virtue  of  obsolete 
technology  by  allowing  future  performance  capabilities  to  be  added  to 
the  system  as  new  technology  becomes  available;  and 

(3)  use  structured  software  modular  techniques,  allowing  efficient 
and  easy  integration  of  new  sensor  technology. 

In  order  to  aid  the  systems  developer  in  the  formulation  of  his 
proposal,  the  KSC  specification  not  only  pointed  out  the  type  of  robotic 
equipment  NASA  intended  to  procure,  but  informed  him  of  the  overall 
development  plan  for  the  use  of  the  prototype  equipment.  The  plan 
(Refer  to  Figure  1)  was  to  procure  "off-the-shelf"  state-of-the-art 
robotic  hardware  and  “intelligent"  feedback  control  systems  and  to  marry 
this  hardware  and  software  with  ESC  developed  work  cells  incorporating 
sonic,  infrared  and  tactile  feedback  sensors,  optical  transmission 
devices,  hypergolic  and  cryogenic  fluid  couplings,  and  various  end- 
effector  gripper  devices.  It  was  later  decided  that  vision  control  for 
"lines"  management  would  not  be  done  with  an  object  recognition  system, 
but  would  use  standard  KSC  camera  systems  to  enable  an  operator  to 
monitor  and  safe  the  system  in  case  of  entanglement  of  cryogenic  or 
electrical  lines. 

As  delivered,  Item  I hardware  (Industrial  Robot  Arm  Control) 
consists  of  a heavy  lift,  servo  controlled  robot  arm  mounted  on  a 30 
foot  track,  an  arm  controller,  a teach  pendant,  special  maintenance 
tools,  and  grippers.  An  identical  set  of  Item  I equipment,  minus  the 
track,  was  delivered  to  the  subcontractor,  Adaptive  Automation,  as  a 
rental  unit  to  allow  them  to  perform  software  developmental  integration 
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NASA  DEVELOPED.  I PROCURED  ROBOTICS/CONTROL  SYSTEMS 


FIGURE  1.  SYSTEM  CONCEPT 


with  Item  II  & III  equipment  while  simultaneously  allowing  NASA  to  gain 
valuable  experience  with  the  robot  prior  to  delivery  of  the  overall 
system.  Item  II  hardware  (Smart  Systems  Integration)  consists  of  a 
solid  state  camera,  a vision  processor,  a programmable  process 
controller,  software  maintenance  terminals,  and  a MicroVAX 
Supermicrocomputer.  Item  III  hardware  (Control  Display  Graphics) 
consists  of  a smart  color  terminal,  an  alarm/report  message  printer,  and 
a video  hardcopy  color  printer. 

All  equipment  was  installed  at  KSC  prior  to  acceptance  testing. 
Training  on  Item  I equipment  took  place  at  the  factory  in  New  Berlin  in 
December  1985.  Also  that  month,  the  robot  arm,  track  and  robot 
controller  were  delivered  to  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  in  Florida,  but 
not  installed  into  a high  bay  of  the  Launch  Equipment  Test  Facility 
(LETF)  until  January  1986.  Hazardous  work  on  the  Space  Telescope 
Transporter  preempted  the  high  bay  delaying  acceptance  testing  and 
preliminary  utilization  of  the  stand-alone  robot  for  several  months. 

The  Smart  Systems  Integration  computer/ controller  and  the  Control 
Display  Graphics  equipment  was  delivered  in  September,  1986.  During 
September  and  October,  Items  II  & III  equipment  underwent  installation 
into  a control  room  built  by  NASA,  acceptance  testing  was 
performed  on  the  total  integrated  control  systems,  and  training  of  NASA 
engineers  and  support  contractor  personnel  was  completed. 

The  area  in  the  high  bay  of  the  LETF  where  the  Robotic  Development 
Prototype  System  was  installed  is  now  know  as  the  Robotics  Applications 
Development  Laboratory  (RADL) . Refer  to  Figure  2. 
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Robotics  Applications  Development  Laboratory  (RADL) 


Figure  2 
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The  RADL  is  unique  in  that: 

(1)  a large  robot  travels  on  a track  enabling  it  to  access  several 
different  work  cell  applications.  The  system  is  highly  reconf igurable 
to  adapt  to  various  prototype  conf ignrations , making  it  a general 
purpose,  multi-station,  research  and  development  testbed; 

(2)  the  robot  is  integrated  through  a computer  and  software  system 

to  several  smart  distributed  control  subsystems: 

(A)  vision  controller  for  tracking, 

(B)  process  controller  for  work  cell  integration  and 

(C)  a smart  graphics  display  terminal  for  coordination  of  the 

overall  network;  and 

(3)  the  laboratory  permits  sophisticated  control  algorithms  and 
signal  processing  techniques  to  be  applied  to  sensor  information 
processing,  allowing  for  applications  that  currently  can  not  be 
automated  without  the  use  of  advanced  sensor  systems. 

The  initial  thrust  of  the  RADL  will  be  to  develop  the  systems  and 
techniques  required  for  automated  loading  and  unloading  of  hypergolics 
for  space  vehicles  and  payloads  during  prelaunch  ground  operations. 
Future  tasks  undertaken  by  the  RADL  will  be  to  extend  these  automated 
techniques  to  other  fluids  (such  as  cryogenic)  as  well  as  electrical 
power,  fiber  optic  communication,  and  data  system  mate/demate  functions. 
As  the  expertise  of  the  robotics  engineers  increases,  and  as  application 
requirements  dictate,  the  capabilities  of  the  laboratory  will  be 
increased  to  include  equipment  for  three  dimensional  scanning,  higher 
order  image  processing,  artificial  intelligence,  sonic,  laser  and  other 
ranging  systems,  tactile  systems,  and  mobility  systems. 

COMPUTER  HARDWARE  AND  SOFTWARE  DESIGN  OVERVIEW 

ASEA  Robotics  Inc.  (ARI)  and  Adaptive  Automation  Inc.  (AAI)  were 
very  responsive  to  the  NASA  requirements  of  providing  f,real-time 
adaptive  servo  control  & feedback  mechanism  integration."  We  are  not 
discussing  "adaptivity"  which  concerns  the  control  dynamics  of  a robot 
arm  relative  to  different  weights  being  handled.  Our  use  of  "adaptive 
control"  implies  the  ability  to  "adapt"  to  real  world  changes  as 
determined  by  sensory  devices  on  and  around  the  robot.  The  delivered 
system  provides  a set  of  hardware  and  software  building  blocks  as  a 
foundation  for  a general  purpose  sensor  development  testbed  for  robot 
control.  The  computers  are  expandable  to  allow  for  the  future  needs  for 
infrared  photo-optical,  vision  or  tactile  feedback  devices.  For 
instance,  the  MicroVAX  provides  the  computing  power  required  for  the 
sensor  processing  and  the  interfacing  hardware  expandability  necessary 
for  future  requirements;  the  Programmable  Process  Controller  provides 
the  present  need  for  248  analog  and  digital  I/O  signals  and  has  I/O 
expansion  capacity  of  over  1,000  signals;  and  the  Vision  System  contains 
state-of-the-art  computerized  tracking  system  hardware,  readily 
expandable  for  future  development  needs. 
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In  addition  to  hardware,  AAI  provided  software  modules  to  support  a 
base-line  capability  from  which  the  system  could  expand.  The  objective 
was  to  provide  an  open,  flexible  and  expandable  system,  but  one  which 
was  programmable  at  a high  level.  System  operational  software  was 
provided  in  the  form  of  libraries  of  sabrontines/aodales  which  can  be 
used  by  a NASA  application  programmer  to  allow  "high  level”  programming 
of  the  system  without  requiring  the  programmer  to  be  familiar  with  the 
low  level  functioning  of  the  communication  procedures  between  the 
various  subsystems . 

This  aodalar  hardware/ software  design  approach  provides:  ease  of 
performance  enhancement,  alteration  with  minimal  impact,  and  stand-alone 
or  integrated  mode  functions. 

INDUSTRIAL  ROBOT  ARM  CONTROL 

To  acomplish  early  development  tasks,  an  anthropomorphic  robot  arm 
having  electric  motor  drives  was  specified.  The  decision  was  made  to  go 
with  electric  motor  drives  to  avoid  potential  leaks  of  hydraulic  fluids 
which  could  cause  damage  or  replacement  to  Shuttle  Orbiter  tiles  or 
cause  contamination  by  venting  oil  vapors.  The  arm  was  specified  to  be 
a servo-controlled  mechanism  since  it  had  to  be  an  integral  part  of  a 
closed  loop  tracking  system.  We  also  wanted  to  take  advantage  of  some 
common  characteristics  of  servo-controlled  robots  which  include:  smooth 
motions,  controlled  movement  of  heavy  loads,  flexibility  of  manipulation 
and  accurate/repeatable  end-of-arm  positioning. 

ANTHROPOMORPHIC  ROBOT 


The  robot  delivered  was  an  ULB-90/2  manufactured  by  ARI  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  capable  of  lifting  90  kilograms  and  holding  it 
3,000  mm  from  its  base  having  a repeatability  of  1 mm  under  constant 
operational  conditions  at  maximum  reach  and  load  over  a large  working 
range.  All  arm  joints  (axes)  are  actuated  by  direct  current  servo  motor 
drives  with  closed  loop  feedback  control  through  resolvers  and 
tachogenerators . The  robot  is  moved  using  simple  hand  motions,  plain 
dialogue  and  self-instructing  commands  through  a joystick  mounted  on  a 
programmable  function  panel  (teach  pendant).  The  processor  controls  are 
a Motorola  68000  based  system  incorporating  both  American  and  Swedish 
technology.  An  extended  21K  RAM  memory  is  backed  up  by  floppy  disk  and 
a battery  providing  400  hours  of  memory  storage.  The  robot  controller 
comes  with  a standard  adaptive  control  function  which  provides  control 
(in  local  tool  reference  frame)  of  tool  position  only  (orientation  can 
not  be  controlled).  The  adaptive  control  can  only  operate  with  three 
analog  or  digital  signals  simultaneously.  This  is  not  enough  capability 
for  6 dimensional  (3  directions  and  3 orientations)  adaptive  control  of 
a sensory  development  testbed.  However,  the  robot  has  the  capability  to 
have  all  6 axes  controlled  from  an  external  computer.  Therefore,  the 
robot  controller’s  optional  "external  computer  link  software"  was  used 
to  implement  the  task  of  communicating  with  the  MicroVAX  to  provide  the 
extra  3 degrees  of  freedom  necessary  to  incorporate  advanced  docking 
stratagies  being  developed  by  NASA  at  the  RADL  (Refer  to  Figure  3). 
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Figure 


The  use  of  an  off-the-shelf  robot/controller  with  an  integrated 
computer  control  system  provides  several  advantages: 

(1)  Development  time  and  money  is  reduced  by  not  having  to  specify 
and  build  a specially  designed  robot  to  act  as  a tracking  mechanism. 

(2)  The  robot  controller  can  perform  kinematic/dynamic  matrix 
transformations  using  its  internal  processor  capability  and  thereby  free 
up  the  MicroVAX  computer  for  supervisory  tasks. 

(3)  It  can  be  used  as  a ,f stand  alone 11  system  or  integrated  with 
other  computerized  control  systems  in  a distributed  network. 

ROBOT  TRACK 


In  order  to  make  the  laboratory  a multi-station  developmental  . 
testbed,  the  robot  was  placed  on  a track.  The  track  was  subcontracted 
to  ESAB  North  America  Robotic  Welding  Division  in  Fort  Collins, 

Colorado.  The  RADL  installation  was  the  first  use  of  an  IRB/90  on  a 
track  and  the  installation  was  completed  without  degrading  the  robot1 a 
repeatability  performance.  The  track  uses  an  electric  motor  acting  as  a 
seventh  axis  enabling  the  robot  to  service  various  workcells.  Several 
experiments  can  be  located  along  and  around  the  9 meter  (30  foot)  track. 
Sensors  will  be  used  along  the  track  as  inputs  to  the  integrated  control 
sytem  to  define  areas  where  obstacles  must  be  avoided.  Also,  if  there 
is  a problem  with  one  experiment,  the  robot  can  simply  be  moved  along 
its  track  to  another  work  station.  This  flexibility  increases  its 
efficency  and  eliminates  the  necessity  of  purchasing  additional  robots 
for  each  developmental  project.  Since  the  smart  systems  computers 
enable  adaptive  control  of  position,  velocity  and  orientation  of  all  six 
axes,  the  robot  can  be  made  to  simulate  a spherical  or  cartesian  robot. 
NASA  can  determine  tolerances  required,  robot  characteristics,  and 
control  system  strategies  necessary  for  a prototype  system  prior  to 
releasing  a specification  for  an  aerospace  application,  therefore, 
saving  time  and  money. 

SMART  SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION 

The  integrated  computer  hardware  and  software  subsystems  were 
specified  as  2 basic  blocks:  a "Computer/Controller"  (or  a combination) 
and  a "Real-time  Target  Tracking  Controller."  They  were  to  allow  servo 
control,  tracking,  and  feedback  mechanisms  integration  providing  the 
capability  for: 

(1)  supervisory  coordination  of  various  "smart  control  systems," 

(2)  I/O  hardware  interfaces  for  integration  of  work  cells  that 
NASA  will  implement  to  control  peculiar  tasks  such  as  prototype  docking 
motion  control  simulation  mechanisms,  and 

(3)  "Adaptive  Path  Control"  of  docking  mechanisms  through  "real- 
time visual  feedback." 
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The  Computer/ Controller  function  was  satisfied  by  2 separate 
computer  systems  operating  in  an  integrated  manner.  The  systems  are  a 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  (DEC)  MicroVAX  II  supermicrocomputer  and 
an  ASEA  MasterPiece  280  Programaable  Process  Controller.  The  target 
tracking  was  supported  by  the  MicroVAX  interfacing  with  a hybrid  system 
made  up  from  a Motorola  68010  computer  controlling  DATACUBE  vision 
processor  hardware.  The  delivered  system  provided  a baseline  capability 
to  demonstrate  the  functioning  of  target  tracking.  NASA  is  currently 
upgrading  the  hardware  and  software  for  advanced  tracking  development. 

SUPERVISORY  COMPUTER 


The  supervisory  computer  is  the  heart  of  the  RADL  system 
integrating  the  various  "smart"  subsystems,  allowing  them  to  talk  to  one 
another  and  making  them  appear  transparent  to  the  user.  AAI  chose  to 
implement  the  supervisory  computer  using  a DEC  MicroVAX  II  computer 
configured  with  a 70  Mb  hard  disk,  2 Mb  of  RAM  memory,  a 95  Mb  tape  unit 
and  a Q-bus  with  9 serial  ports  and  one  parallel  port.  The  system  was 
configured  with  the  Micro  VMS  operating  system  because  it  provided  the 
best  combination  of  supporting  a multiple  user  and  a multiple  process 
environment,  while  providing  relatively  good  real  time  response.  All 
software  was  developed  in  the  VAX  C programming  language  because  it 
supports  a structured,  high-level  programming  environment  while 
providing  low-level  "bit  manipulation"  necessary  for  control.  This 
hardware/software  combination  offers  a wide  range  of  potential  product 
enhancements,  meets  stringent  throughput  requirements  and  provides  a 
system  that  can  be  easily  documented  and  maintained. 

SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION  SOFTWARE 


Software  for  operation,  demonstration  and  acceptance  testing  of  the 
integrated  systems  was  required  to  be  delivered  to  the  Government  for 
all  furnished  subsystems  in  the  form  of  modular  subroutine  libraries. 
Software  was  required  to  be  easily  programmable  and  to  be  developed  in  a 
top-down,  structured  manner  with  sufficient  annotation  to  allow  clear 
understanding  of  its  operation.  Diagnostic  software  programs  were 
required  to  verify  operational  status  of  the  communication  links  to  the 
various  subsystems,  to  enable  debugging  and  to  allow  troubleshooting  of 
the  integrated  systems.  AAI  fulfilled  those  requirements  by  providing  9 
major  computer  system  software  functional  modules: 

(1)  Operator  interface  nodules  provide  easy  of  use  menu  driven 
displays  that  allow  command  visibility,  descriptive  terminology  and 
operator  prompts.  A status  window,  located  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
screen,  displays  any  messages  in  understandable  phrases. 

(2)  Configuration  file  processing  modules  contain  parameters  that 
need  to  be  changed  often  by  the  operator.  These  modules  reside  in  the 
MicroVAX  and  allow  both  flexibility  and  ease  of  operation.  There  are 
several  parameter  files  including  robot,  vision,  closed  loop  control, 
programmable  controller,  and  graphic  display  parameters.  They  are 
extremely  "user  friendly"  "text"  files  and  can  be  read,  printed, 
rearranged  and  easily  modified. 
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(3)  Robot  co— onication  —dale  software  provides  sophisticated 
real-time  target  tracking  robot  position  motion  command  functions  that 
allow  for  direct  control  of  all  6 axes  of  the  robot  arm's  velocity, 
orientation  and  position.  To  ensure  that  the  robot  controller  is  never 
waiting  for  a motion  command  from  the  MicroVAX,  a second  command  is 
transferred  to  the  robot  controller  before  the  motion  of  the  current 
command  has  been  completed.  A specially  developed  math  library  allows 
sensor  positional  information  to  be  transformed  into  a "quaternion9 * 11 
representation  for  use  by  the  ASEA  robot  controller.  Also  provided  are 
robot  communication  functions  for  operator  tasks  such  as  upload  of  robot 
programs  from  the  robot  controller,  download  of  robot  programs  from  the 
computer,  change  of  the  current  robot  mode,  synchronization  of  the  robot 
and  monitoring  of  robot  status. 

(4)  Vision  system  co— ranication  —dales  support  a master/ slave 
relationship  with  the  MicroVAX  being  the  master  and  the  vision  subsystem 
the  slave.  These  modules  maximize  the  throughput  rate  by  minimizing  the 
length  of  commands  and  responses,  ensure  data  integrity  through  parity 
and  checksum  techniques  and  allow  for  expansion  of  vision  functions. 

(5)  Progra— able  process  controller  co— onication  — dules  allow 
individual  data  items  as  well  as  groups  (data  sets)  of  functionally 
similar  items  to  be  transferred  to/from  the  MicroVAX.  The  communication 
protocol  is  an  ASCII  protocol  designed  by  ASEA. 

(6)  Simulation  —dales  provide  performance  data  (obtained  during 
any  target  tracking  experiment)  which  can  be  archived  onto  the  MicroVAX 
disk  and  transferred  ("played  back")  to  the  color  graphics  display 
subsystem  through  the  programmable  controller  subsystem.  The  robot's 
position  and  current  tracking  error  can  be  examined  in  more  detail  and 
viewed  repeatedly  in  "simulation"  mode. 

(7)  Exception  handling  —dules  enable  the  operator  to  immediately 
determine  the  cause  of  an  exception  and  to  take  the  appropriate  action. 
All  error  conditions  are  displayed  in  the  system  status  window  through 
the  use  of  simple,  readable  messages.  Exception  handling  modules  are 
separated  by  their  causes  and  by  their  level  of  severity  to  ensure  that 
errors  are  detected,  correctly  classified,  and  properly  handled. 

(8)  Diagnostic  nodules  aid  the  operator  in  identifying  hardware 
problems  and  in  monitoring  system  performance.  An  extensive  set  of 
diagnostic  routines  have  been  written  to  examine  all  communication 
between  the  MicroVAX  and  the  other  system  components  and  to  store 
normal/abnormal  performance  data  for  display. 

(9)  Closed-loop  control  —dales  provide  real  time  2-D  tracking 

control  of  the  robot  arm  using  coordination  between  the  MicroVAX,  vision 

subsystem,  and  robot  controller.  The  vision  subsystem  calculates  target 
error  information  every  33  milliseconds,  the  MicroVAX  closes  the  loop 
using  PID  (proportional,  integral,  and  derivative)  feedback  and  sends  a 
new  motion  command  to  the  robot  approximately  every  90  milliseconds. 
Algorithms  in  6-D  are  presently  being  formulated  to  perform  dynamic 
umbilical  mate/demate. 
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PROGRAMMABLE  PROCESS  CONTROLLER 


The  NASA  specification  identified  the  need  for  a dedicated  control 
processor  with  flexible  programming  and  ease  of  expansion.  It  even 
identified  the  amount  and  type  of  I/O  support  required.  AAI  determined 
that  a Programmable  Process  Controller  (PPC)  would  provide  a cost 
effective  solution  to  work  cell  integration  while  offloading  the 
supervisory  computer  for  more  time  critical  tasks  such  as  interfacing 
the  robot  and  vision  control  systems.  Sensors  need  to  be  interfaced 
directly  to  the  MicroVAX* s Q-bus  only  in  time  critical  situations.  The 
PPC  can  incur  all  the  overhead  involved  in  processing  input /output  (I/O) 
signals  and  can  transfer  only  exception  data  or  requested  application 
display  information  to  the  MicroVAX. 

AAI  selected  a MasterPiece  280  PPC  manufactured  by  ASEA  Industrial 
Systems  (AIS).  It  is  a Motorola  68000  baaed  system  (similar  to  a smart 
Programmable  Logic  Controller)  providing  logic  control,  process  control, 
data  handling,  and  PID  functional  capabilities.  Work  cells  will  be 
interfaced  to  the  robotic  systems  through  the  PPC  to  provide  closed  loop 
control  of  each  test  apparatus.  Overall  systems  display  information 
will  be  processed  by  the  PPC  to  a "slave”  color  graphics  display  system. 
The  distributed  control  approach  is  evident  in  that  the  PPC  will  do  what 
it  can  do  best  (process  all  input  data  and  control  routines  efficiently 
within  50  milliseconds)  and  the  graphics  system  will  do  what  it  can  do 
best  (process  and  display  real-time  performance  data  to  a color  screen), 
each  system  sharing  duties  and  offloading  processor  functions  from  one 
another* 

Programming  of  the  MasterPiece  is  done  using  function  blocks  (a 
"higher  level"  programming  method  than  relay  ladder  logic).  Programming 
is  accomplished  by  a MasterAid  214  system  which  is  a portable  Motorola 
68000  based  system  that  has  its  own  display  screen,  keyboard,  and  floppy 
disk  drive.  The  MasterAid  and  associated  printer  is  used  during  program 
execution  to  provide  real-time  display  of  the  internal  programs  and  for 
troubleshooting.  It  is  used  during  program  development  for  off-line 
design  and  debug. 

PROGRAMMABLE  PROCESS  CONTROLLER  SOFTWARE 


The  only  application  program  requirements  specified  by  NASA,  were 
to  receive  data  from  the  MicroVAX  and  transfer  it  to  the  color  graphics 
display  system.  The  application  software  developed  to  support  the  RADL 
color  graphics  display  was  separated  into  functional  modules,  generated 
on  the  MasterAid,  implemented  on  the  MasterPiece  PPC  and  displayed  on 
the  color  graphics  CRT.  Data  sets  were  defined  to  group  similar  types 
of  information  onto  one  screen  for  quick  access,  straightforward 
clarification,  and  for  an  overview  of  the  latest  configuration  of 
control  parameters.  The  programs  provide  the  following  displays: 

(1)  A tracking  grid  display  reads  previously  recorded  tracking 
error  information  and  robot  arm  positions,  and  dynamically  replays  this 
data  onto  a multi-colored  grid  to  depict  tracking  error.  Scaling  is 
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variable  and  grid  areas  are  dynamically  highlighted  to  illustrate  the 
difference  between  camera  position  and  target  location, 

(2)  A robot  status  display  provides  a graphic  representation  of 
the  robot's  current  position  on  the  track.  It  also  provides  robot 
controller  status  information  such  as  the  positions  of  the  robot  axes, 
the  robot's  operating  mode,  robot  programming  information  and  diagnostic 
data. 


(3)  Data  set  displays  provide  information  concerning  the  system's 
serial  co—iunicat ion  parameters  between  the  MicroVAX,  robot,  vision  and 
programmable  process  controller.  The  data  set  entries  contain  such 
information  as  baud  rate,  number  of  data  bits,  and  port  number. 

(4)  Other  data  set  displays  provide  information  concerning  current 
closed  loop  control  parameters  of  both  the  robot  and  vision  systems. 
These  data  sets  contains  entries  such  as  FID  constants,  robot  scale 
factors,  camera  position,  and  the  time  period  for  the  robot  arm  to  move 
in  its  approach  to  the  target. 

NASA  is  developing  more  application  programs  to  integrate  new  test 
cells  as  they  come  on-line. 

REAL-TIME  TARGET  TRACKING  CONTROLLER 


The  NASA  specification  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  subsystem 
to  provide  rapid  and  precise  control  of  the  robot  arm.  It  was  required 
that  the  system  be  a real-time  servo  loop  consisting  of  a small  solid 
state  camera,  mounted  on  the  robot's  end-effector,  which  views  a docking 
target  and  uses  centroid  error  signals  to  process  command  signals  to 
servo  controls  in  order  to  make  the  end  of  the  arm  track  a moving 
mechanism.  The  specification  stated,  "During  docking  tasks,  the  arm 
will  be  commanded  to  near  full-extension  and  tracking-control  processing 
will  be  initiated.  Therefore,  the  servo  loop  will  mostly  involve  wrist 
movements  but  may  involve  minor  elbow  movements.  After  identification 
of  the  target,  the  vision  control  system  will  only  involve  processing  of 
target  tracking  errors.  These  simplifications,  together  with  simplified 
centroid  or  equivalent  target  location  calculations,  will  eliminate  much 
of  the  arithmetic  and  the  discrimination  operations  which  slow  down  most 
"vision-control"  systems,  to  enable  it  to  provide  "real-time"  position 
control.  After  the  end-effector  is  "locked"  onto  the  target,  distances 
and  angles  will  be  determined  by  either  the  vision  control  subsystem  or 
later  augmented  by  NASA  developed  photo-optical,  laser  or  tactile 
devices;  and  integrated  with  the  Target  Tracking  Controller  and  the  Arm 
Controller,  through  the  Computer/Controller,  to  initiate  final  insertion 
sequences."  Tracking  performance  tolerances  were  not  specified  since 
NASA  intends  to  develop  docking  mechanism  requirements.  The  solution 
was  to  obtain  a low  cost  system  that  provided  the  necessary  tools  to 
determine  the  distance,  tolerance  and  compliance  capabilites  required 
for  the  design  of  remote  umbilical  mechanisms.  NASA  also  plans  to  use 
the  system  to  provide  a technology  base  for  future  developement  of 
advanced  tracking  control  capabilities  for  other  applications. 
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Again,  AAI  satisfied  requirements  quite  well  by  implementing  the 
vision  system  with  the  highest  power  vision  processing  boards  available 
at  the  time,  interfacing  them  with  a high  performance  computer,  and 
developing  general  purpose  modular  software  to  support  a real-time 
system  while  allowing  the  flexibility  to  support  a wide  range  of  future 
vision  applications. 

TRACKING  SYSTEM  COMPUTER 


AAI  selected  the  Motorola  System  1000  as  the  vision  system  computer 
interfacing  a DATACUBE  image  processing  board  set  through  a VME  bus. 

The  System  1000  is  configured  with  a Motorola  68010  10  MHz  processor,  a 
15  Mb  hard  disk,  a 512  Kb  RAM  memory,  a 655  Kb  floppy  diskette,  3 serial 
ports,  and  1 parallel  port.  The  vision  system  is  supported  by  the 
Motorola  VERSAdos  operating  system:  a real-time,  multiuser,  multitasking 
operating  system  with  features  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  image 
processing  boards.  These  features  provide  servicing  of  directly 
connected  interrupts,  intertask  communication,  system  utilities,  memory 
allocation  and  task  management  services. 

IMAGE  PROCESSING  HARDWARE 


The  RADL  vision  system  uses  four  boards  selected  from  the  DATACUBE 
MaxVideo  line  of  image  processing  products.  They  use  a pipeline  design 
approach  providing  a high  performance  image  processing  capability  with 
the  flexibility  to  accommodate  more  modules  without  impacting  the 
capability  to  process  images  at  the  scan  rate  of  the  camera  (30  images 
per  second).  The  initial  image  processing  configuration  uses  the 
following  hardware/ firmware  boards: 

(1)  DIGIMAX  - An  image  digitizing  board  performing  A/D  and  D/A 
conversions  at  a 7.16  MHz  rate  from  a standard  RS-170  video  signal.  The 
analog  input  signal  is  software  filter  selectable  and  conditioned  with 
programmable  gain  and  offset  circuitry.  It  provides  graphics  overlays, 
dynamic  input  multiplexing  and  transparent  switching  of  Input  and  Output 
Look  Up  Tables. 

(2)  VFIR  - A pipelined  linear  signal  processing  board  for  time 
critical  processing  at  144  million  arithmetic  operations  per  second.  It 
performs  a 3 X 3 convolution  operator  to  the  image  to  enhance  its  edges. 
A full  frame  of  video  data  is  processed  in  much  less  time  than  the 
l/30th  of  a second  it  takes  the  camera  to  scan  the  image. 

(3)  FEATU REMAX  - A feature  extraction  board  that  counts  the  number 
of  occurrences  of  many  different  events  and  stores  their  x and  y 
coordinates  in  a 64  Kb  block  of  memory.  The  board  also  provides 
histogram  recording  of  the  locations  of  up  to  16  K features.  The 
feature  extraction  board  receives  the  enhanced  edge  image  and  records 
the  coordinates  of  every  point  in  the  image  that  has  a value  higher  than 
a preset  threshold  value.  The  Motorola  computer  uses  this  data  to 
calculate  centroids  by  vector  summing  the  xy  coordinate  pairs  and 
dividing  by  the  total  number  of  pairs. 


(4)  FRAMESTORE  - An  iuge  storage  board  containing  3 (384H  x 512V 
pixel)  frame  storage  buffers  to  hold  digitized  video  images.  It  is  used 
to  provide  a window  (mask)  which  is  gated  with  the  data  output  from  the 
pipelined  linear  signal  processing  board  to  reduce  the  "area  of 
interest”  processed  by  the  feature  extraction  board.  It  also  draws  a 
cross  hair  on  the  operator's  TV  monitor  to  allow  him  to  view  what  the 
vision  system  is  calculating  as  the  center  of  the  target. 

TRACKING  SYSTEM  SOFTWARE 


Firmware  on  the  image  processing  boards  was  integrated  with 
Motorola  based  software  modules  developed  to  control  and  monitor  target 
tracking  tasks.  Their  modularity  allows  them  to  be  used  later  in 
different  combinations  for  future  image  processing  tasks.  The  tracking 
system  modules  provide  the  following  functions: 

(1)  System  initiation  modules  allocate  shared  memory  blocks  for 
intertask  communication , allocates  system  queues  to  allow  transfer  of 
messages  between  tasks  and  loads/starts  the  other  vision  system  tasks. 

(2)  Command  processing  modules  examine  commands  received  from  the 
operator's  terminal  which  can  set  vision  system  parameters  and  stop  the 
target  tracking  task.  They  are  essentially  message  processor  modules 
invoking  routines  to  initialize,  request  status,  set/request  parameters, 
start  and  stop  target  tracking  and  set  the  area  of  interest  window. 

(3)  Vision  system  communication  modules  implement  system  protocol 
with  the  MicroVAX.  AAI  developed  a protocol  in  which  one  MicroVAX 
command  generates  continuous  vision  system  responses.  This  mode 
transfers  target  tracking  coordinate  information  from  the  vision  system 
to  the  supervisory  computer.  Termination  can  be  by  either  the  MicroVAX, 
the  operator  or  a vision  system  error.  An  additional  "window"  command 
allows  the  MicroVAX  to  dynamically  control  the  size  of  the  camera  view, 
as  the  distance  from  the  camera  to  the  target  changes. 

(4)  Target  tracking  modules  compute  the  spatial  derivatives  of  the 
image,  determine  the  location  of  significant  edges  and  determine  the 
centroid  of  the  edges. 

SOLID  STATE  CAMERA 


A Charged  Coupled  Device  (CCD)  camera  was  provided  with  software 
offsets  to  enable  remounting  on  various  end-effector  devices.  Since 
target  edge  data  is  used  to  determine  the  location  of  the  target,  the 
camera  is  equipped  with  an  auto-iris  lens  to  provide  compensation  for 
variations  in  lighting.  The  vision  system  provides  target  location 
information  in  a plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight  of  the  camera. 

CONTROL  DISPLAY  GRAPHICS 

The  RADL  control  room  houses  all  computer  control  equipment  with 
the  control  and  monitor  (C&M)  devices  positioned  along  a 5 meter  picture 
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window  (Reference  Figure  2)  overlooking  the  robotic  test  area.  Devices 
available  there  are  the  MasterAid  C&M  CRT  for  the  PPC,  a TV  monitor  for 
display  of  camera  and  tracking  system  data,  a DEC  VT220  terminal  for 
online  C&M  of  the  MicroVAX  and  tracking  vision  systems,  and  a smart 
color  terminal.  NASA  has  added  a DEC  VT240  terminal  for  offline 
programming  of  the  vision  system  and  is  installing  control  panels  for 
work  cell  integration  and  a remote  video  display  C&M  panel.  The  video 
panel  will  provide  black  and  white  video  displays  and  joystick  control 
of  4 high-contrast  cameras  placed  around  the  outside  of  the  robot  test 
area.  A color  stereo  camera  mounted  on  the  shoulder  of  the  robot  will 
send  color  data  to  a 3-D  monitor  providing  a display  image  for  depth 
perception.  The  various  CRT  terminals  provide  a "bird's-eye  view"  for 
programming  and  troubleshooting  of  both  the  supervisory  MicroVAX 
computer,  the  Motorola  vision  computer  and  the  programmable  process 
controller.  The  smart  color  terminal  is  a focal  point  for  demonstration 
purposes  providing  a "big-picture"  display  of  the  overall  process. 

SMART  COLOR  TERMINAL 


The  smart  color  terminal  is  an  interactive,  high  speed,  color 
graphics  CRT  which  provides  operating  personnel  with  real-time  status  of 
the  processes  under  their  control.  It  permits  operator  interaction  in  a 
timely  and  responsive  manner  through  displays  which  include:  process 
graphics  with  color  coded  status/control  parameters,  process  diagnostics 
using  color  and  blink  for  ease  of  interpretation,  emergency  and  alarm 
conditions  for  fast  corrective  action,  and  exception  data  for  real-time 
statistical  analysis.  The  need  for  this  device  is  to  reduce  the  display 
software  "intensity"  of  the  various  work  cells  and  subsystems  being 
controlled . 

The  color  graphics  display  system  chosen  was  the  MaaterView  820 
which  is  designed  to  interface  with  the  MasterPiece  PPC  system.  It  is 
configured  with  a Motorola  68000  based  processor,  memory,  floppy  disk, 
19"  color  display  unit,  color  "frame-grabber"  printer,  battery  backup 
and  keyboards  for  operation  and  display  generation.  The  MasterView 
system  is  specifically  designed  to  provide  user  friendly  graphics 
development  for  overall  systems  status,  exception  data,  diagnostics, 
simulation  and  trend  displays. 

All  software  required  to  build  and  configure  user  displays  is 
included  with  the  system.  The  system  includes  a packet  of  standard 
displays  which  can  be  easily  configured  by  the  user:  6 overview  displays 
containing  10  groups  each  with  10  objects,  60  group  displays  with  10  to 
100  objects  each,  7 types  of  object  displays,  20  trend  displays,  10  to 
20  application  specific  displays  and  event  and  alarm  lists.  Special 
displays  can  be  rapidly  set  up  from  a choice  of  preprogrammed  items 
(pumps,  valves,  special  symbols,  etc.)  or  can  be  "drawn"  by  a person 
with  little  programming  knowledge  via  the  system's  line  drawing  and  text 
creation  capabilities.  AAI  provided  a tracking  error  demonstration 
program  and  other  application  displays  (refer  to  PROGRAMMABLE  PROCESS 
CONTROLLER  SOFTWARE) . NASA  is  providing  display  graphics  in  accordance 
with  future  work  cell  development. 
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ONGOING  RESEARCH  IN  THE  RADL 


The  integrated  RADL  system  is  currently  providing  an  easy  to  nae 
testbed  for  NASA  sensor  integration  experiments  and  successfully 
fulfilling  its  initial  target  tracking  requirement  (Refer  to  Figure  4). 
Advanced  target  tracking  development  is  in  progress  concerning  the 
mating  of  umbilicals  used  during  space  vehicle  launch.  Programmatic 
studies  are  underway  to  use  the  laboratory's  capabilities  to  enhance  the 
safety,  productivity  and  efficiency  of  KSC  facilities  for  Shuttle  and 
Space  Station  ground  processing  operations. 

VISION  SYSTEM  UPGRADES 


For  the  delivered  system,  the  robot  must  be  positioned  such  that 
the  target  is  entirely  within  the  field  of  view  for  the  tracking 
function  to  perform,  target  identification  or  object  recognition  is  not 
performed,  and  orientation  control  is  not  provided;  but  the  capability 
is  available  within  the  integrated  systems.  Future  system  expansion  to 
provide  these  capabilities  is  presently  in  progress.  Newly  developed 
image  processing  boards  (for  implementing  real  time  large  kernal 
operations)  and  enhanced  software  (for  more  robust,  noise  free,  reliable 
edge  detection)  are  being  installed.  At  the  same  time,  a faster 
processor  (Motorola  68020)  and  a new  VME  backplane  is  being  installed  to 
accommodate  the  latest  special  purpose  hardware.  These  new  boards  will 
provide  real-time  determination  of  the  centroid  of  multiple  targets  and 
will  allow  discrimination  between  many  different  targets.  Software  is 
currently  being  developed  to  utilize  4 dots  to  determine  position, 
distance  and  orientation.  This  will  enable  upgrade  from  2-D  to  6-D 
tracking  control. 

EXISTING  KSC  APPLICATIONS 


Two  robots  have  been  developed  at  KSC:  a small  pneumatic  control 
robot  to  test  Electronic  Security  System  cards  and  an  Electrostatic 
Robotic  Test  Cell  (ERTC)  to  measure  electrostatic  charge  retention  on 
nonconductive  materials.  The  ERTC  was  installed  in  an  environmental 
test  chamber  at  KSC  and  has  increased  measurement  repeatability, 
accuracy  and  productivity  in  a program  inspecting  thousands  of  material 
samples . 

Robotic  work  cell  development  applications  at  KSC  are  currently 
focused  on  tracking  and  docking  development,  remote  umbilical  plate 
mate/demate,  large  connector/QD  development,  hazardous  panel  operations, 
and  end-effector/gripper  development.  A graduate  student  is  working 
with  NASA  contractor  personnel  on  the  development  of  orientation  control 
algorithms  utilizing  vision  data  based  on  changes  to  the  shape  of  a 
circle.  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  is  performing  end— effector 
research  based  on  previous  NASA  concepts  developed  at  Langley  Research 
Center  and  at  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  as  well  as  some  innovative 
concepts  of  their  own.  Automated  Dynamics  Corporation  has  been  given  a 
Small  Business  Innovation  Contract  to  develop  a computer  controlled 
"Universal  End-effector  with  Torque  Feedback"  for  the  operation  of  hand 
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valves  in  hazardous  environments.  MSA  is  working  with  scientists  at 
the  Controlled  Ecological  Life  Support  System  facility  at  KSC  to  develop 
robotic  techniques  for  Plant  Growth  Chamber  automation  which  may 
eventually  aid  extraterrestrial  crop  production. 

ROBOTIC  APPLICATIONS  UNDER  REVIEW 

Studies  on  hazardous,  time  critical  and  labor  intensive  problems 
peculiar  to  KSC  are  being  conducted  for  several  applications. 

Autonation  and  robotics  studies  are  being  performed  on  Space  Station 
ground  processing  facilities.  The  use  of  mobile  robotics  for  security, 
fire  fighting  and  hazardous  spill  operations  is  being  investigated. 
Robotic  techniques  to  improve  "Shuttle  Orbiter  payload  inspection  and 
closeout  verification"  (operations  involving  possible  damage  to  payloads 
with  expensive  "return  from  Pad"  consequences)  are  being  investigated. 
Non-destructive  test  sensors,  vision  systems  and  various  kinds  of 
distance  ranging  sensor  systems  can  be  integrated  with  the  RADL  systems 
to  develop  the  prototype  concepts  for  integrating  robot  parameters  with 
large  data  based  graphics  and  artificial  intelligence  (AI)  software 
systems.  For  instance,  the  RADL  robot  can  position  a sensor  with 
precise  accuracy,  report  that  position  and  orientation,  provide  distance 
sensory  data  and  integrate  machine  vision  "electronic  photographs"  with 
graphics  and  AI  software  to  furnish  computer  printouts  providing 
automatic  sizing  and  highlighting  of  exception  data.  This  type  of 
system  is  being  proposed  for  a number  of  possible  projects  such  as 
nondestructive  testing  for  Solid  Rocket  Booster  joint  and  seal 
verification,  Shuttle  Orbiter  radiator  damage  inspection,  Orbiter  tile 
damage/debonding  assessment  and  Orbiter  contour  measurements.  The 
manual  methods  employed  presently  in  these  operations  are  very  labor 
intensive  and  produce  expensive  serial-time  flow  problems. 

SIGNIFICANCE 

Implementation  of  the  computer  hardware  and  software  systems  in  the 
Robotic  Applications  Development  Laboratory  system  at  KSC  is  for  the 

development  and  application  of  advanced  robotic  control  technology. 

KSC  not  only  launches  spacecraft,  but  services  these  spacecraft  on 
the  ground:  designing  the  support  equipment,  launch  accessories  and 
computer  hardware/software  for  ground  spacecraft  servicing.  Several  of 
the  technologies  undergoing  development  in  the  RADL  have  similarities  to 
autonomous  control,  docking  and  refueling  tasks  being  developed  for 
Space  Station  and  satellite  servicing  applications. 

Large  operational  cost  savings  are  possible  through  the  integration 
of  advanced  technologies  for  ground  processing  operations  such  as 
Orbiter  tile  and  radiator  damage  assessment  (as  described  above  in 
ROBOTIC  APPLICATIONS  UNDER  REVIEW) . The  KADL  is  an  ideal  test-bed  where 
the  government  can  work  with  private  and  aerospace  contractors  to 
establish  the  feasibility  of  these  cost  saving  approaches. 
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Abstract 

A laboratory  distributed  computer  control  teleoperator  system  is 
developed  to  support  NASA’s  future  space  telerobotic  operation.  This 
teleoperator  system  uses  a universal  force-reflecting  hand  controller  in 
the  local  site  as  the  operator’s  input  device.  In  the  remote  site,  a PUMA 
controller  receives  the  Cartesian  position  commands  and  implements 
PID  control  laws  to  position  the  PUMA  robot.  The  local  site  uses  two 
microprocessors  while  the  remote  site  uses  three.  The  processors  com- 
municate with  each  other  through  shared  memory.  The  PUMA  robot 
controller  was  interfaced  through  custom  made  electronics  to  bypass 
VAL. 

In  this  paper,  the  development  status  of  this  teleoperator  system 
is  reported.  The  execution  time  of  each  processor  is  analyzed,  and  the 
overall  system  throughput  rate  is  reported.  Methods  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  performance  are  discussed. 
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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  mankind  will  inhabit  space  on  a permanent  basis. 
Whether  it  be  military  crews  operating  space  based  offensive/defensive  facilities  or  civilians 
living  in  space  colonies,  the  habitation  of  space  will  require  large  amounts  of  construction 
and  repair  in  space.  For  such  tasks,  it  is  preferable  not  to  use  astronauts  since  radiation 
hazards  would  limit  the  amount  of  time  one  person  could  be  allotted  EVAs  (Extra  Vehicular 
Activity).  Also,  there  are  some  tasks  where  safety  considerations  would  preclude  using  a 
man  at  all.  In  these  situations  it  would  be  preferable  to  use  some  type  of  robotic  device 
to  achieve  one’s  objectives. 

Basically  there  are  two  types  of  robotic  devices  to  use:  autonomous  and  teleoperated. 
Autonomous  systems  require  no  human  assistance  to  accomplish  their  task.  After  being 
informed  of  the  task  to  perform,  the  autonomous  system  executes  the  task  either  from 
some  preset  repertoire  of  tasks  or  uses  some  type  of  artificial  intelligence  to  determine  how 
to  tackle  the  problem.  This  requires  that  you  have  one  or  more  of  the  following:  1)  a 
very  large  set  of  pre-defined  tasks  to  cover  any  and  all  eventualities,  2)  a very  good  model 
of  the  environment,  3)  a very  powerful  artificial  intelligence  computing  capability,  or  4)  a 
good  method  of  incorporating  sensor  data.  This  is  a partial  list  of  autonomous  system 
requirements  and  still  they  may  be  difficult  to  meet. 

An  alternative  is  a teleoperated  system.  A teleoperated  system  is  basically  a robotic 
device  that  is  remotely  controlled  by  a human  operator.  So  we  will  depend  upon  a human 
mind  to  determine  how  to  tackle  a task.  Still,  for  a human  operator  to  properly  direct  a 
robot  he  will  need  sensors  not  only  to  provide  him  with  a view  of  what  the  robot  is  doing, 
but  also  a feel  for  the  forces  the  robot  is  both  exerting  and  experiencing. 

In  order  to  study  some  of  these  teleoperation  issues  we  have  constructed  a teleop- 
eration system  consisting  of  a force  reflecting  hand  controller,  a Unimation  560  robot, 
and  five  National  Semiconductor  microprocessors.  The  microprocessors  are  needed  to  per- 
form kinematic  transformation  and  data  communication  since  the  FRHC  (Force  Reflecting 
Hand  Controller)  and  robot  are  kinematically  dissimilar  and  physically  separated.  With 
this  system  we  will  attempt  to  determine  what  defines  “good”  teleoperation  and  how  to 
improve  it. 


2.0  SYSTEM  ARCHITECTURE 

The  computing  hardware  of  our  system  consists  of  five  National  Semiconductor  32016 
CPU  development  boards  with  N.S.  16081  floating  point  unit  and  an  10  megahertz  clock 
(except  the  FRHC  control  CPU  which  has  a 6 megahertz  clock),  two  BLC-519  I/O  boards, 
two  128  kilobyte  RAM  boards,  and  some  ancillary  electronics  to  interface  with  the  FRHC 
(Force  Reflecting  Hand  Controller)  and  the  Unimation  PUMA  560  robot. 

All  of  the  computing  hardware  is  contained  in  two  Multibus  Chassis.  See  Figure  1. 
More  specifically,  the  various  components  perform  the  following  tasks: 
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LOCAL  NODE 


Multibus  Interface 


Figure  1.  System  Architecture 
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PUMA  PUMA 

Electronics  * * Robot 


1)  Two  communications  CPUs,  one  located  in  each  chassis  (node),  that  decide  what  data 
to  send,  retrieve  that  data  from  off  board  RAM,  assemble  that  data  into  a buffer  and 
send  it  over  a parallel  link.  Conversely,  when  a communication  CPU  is  receiving,  it 
determines  what  data  it  is  receiving,  and  places  that  data  in  the  appropriate  locations 
in  off  board  RAM.  The  local  communication  CPU  also  contains  the  menu  through 
which  system  parameters  can  be  altered. 

2)  One  FRHC  control  CPU  that  interprets  the  encoder  values  of  the  FRHC  and  converts 
them  into  joint  angles,  from  these  joint  angles  the  Cartesian  position  and  orientation 
of  the  end  of  the  FRHC  is  determined  (i.e.  the  FRHC  T6  matrix),  for  position  control. 
For  rate  control,  the  deviation  of  the  FRHC  from  some  neutral  position  is  used  to 
generate  rate  commands.  This  CPU  also  calculates  the  force  feedback  to  backdrive 
the  FRHC,  whether  we  are  in  the  rate  or  position  mode. 

3)  Two  BLC-519  I/O  boards  that  have  the  8 bit  parallel  I/O  ports  that  the  commu- 
nications CPUs  actually  use  to  send  and  receive  data  between  the  remote  and  local 
nodes. 

4)  Two  BLC-0128A  128  kilobyte  off  board  RAM  boards,  that  are  used  to  hold  all  infor- 
mation that  is  shared  between  processors  within  a node  and  to  hold  all  information 
shared  between  nodes.  Each  specific  piece  of  stored  information  is  held  at  a specific 
address  known  to  all  the  CPUs. 

5)  The  PUMA  robot  control  CPU  does  the  inverse  kinematics  and  the  forward  kine- 
matics of  the  robot,  along  with  compensation  for  an  end  effector,  and  workspace 
transformations . 

6)  Actual  interfacing  with  the  robot  is  accomplished  by  the  PUMA  interface  CPU.  It 
sends  joint  angle  commands  to  the  robot,  reads  the  current  robot  joint  angles,  cali- 
brates the  robot,  and  performs  the  setpoint  interpolation. 

7)  The  PUMA  electronics  provides  the  servo  power  to  the  robot  and  has  six  Motorola 
6503  joint  microprocessors  that  actually  perform  the  low  level  robot  servo  control. 

8)  FRHC  electronics  allows  us  to  read  the  potentiometers  of  the  FRHC’s  six  joints  and 
to  supply  current  to  the  motors  attached  to  the  six  joints  for  force  feedback. 

9)  The  PUMA  interface  electronics  facilitates  direct  communication  with  the  six  6503 
joint  microprocessors. 

PUMA  Interface  Electronics 

Our  interface  design  approach  is  to  by-pass  Unimation’s  LSI-11  resident  VAL-II  and 
to  simulate  Unimation’s  interface  to  the  DRV11  in  the  PUMA  arm  controller  by  using  two 
Intel  8255  Programmable  Peripheral  Interface (P PI)  adapters.  Port  A,  B,  and  C on  the 
PPI  are  used  for  data  input,  output  and  handshake,  respectively.  Mode  1 is  selected  as  the 
port  mode.  To  read  or  write  the  data/commands  from/to  the  joint  processors,  a request 
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signal  hasent  through  handshake  line.  The  data  sampling  rate  and  the  position 
commandng  rate  is  hence  dependent  on  the  high  level  processor  cycle  rate. 

The  1 servo  commands  issued  from  high  level  processor  are  decomposed  into 
digital  semands  acceptable  by  PUMA  joint  processors.  The  low  level  servo  com- 
mands ardy  the  following  four  routines  coded  in  ”C”: 

a)  readjint,  command,  data)  - reads  encoder/current  value,  depending  on  the 
commm  the  specified  joint. 

b)  read.ummand,  data)  - reads  an  array  of  encoder/current  values  from  all  six 
joints 

c)  write jint,  command,  data)  - write  set  points/motor  currents,  depending  on 
the  co,  to  the  specified  joint. 

d)  writejommand,  data)  - write  an  array  of  set  points/motor  currents,  to  all  six 
joints  neously. 

Embetthe  same  interface  software  routine,  those  four  routines  interpret  the 
commandsform  proper  handshakes  to  read/write  the  data/digital  servo  commands 
to/from  thA.  interface. 


3.0  SYSTE1TROL  MODES 

Control  Mcration 

The  eifcoperation  system  is  constituted  of  three  control  loops:  the  supervisory 
control  looj>cal  control  loop  and  the  remote  control  loop.  The  supervisory  control 
loop  includjperator,  the  visual  and  audio  feedback,  and  menu-driven  commands. 
Through  mection,  the  operator  can  switch  the  control  mode,  change  the  control 
parameters  jnitor  the  control  status.  The  local  control  loop  consists  of  the  force 
reflecting  handler  and  the  local  processors.  The  remote  control  loop  is  formed  by 
the  sensorsanipulator  and  the  remote  processors.  High  level  information,  such  as 
the  Cartesizions /velocities  and  the  control  mode  words,  are  exchanged  between  the 
local  and  the  control  loops. 

In  the  control  loop,  the  low  level  servo  commands  generated  by  the  remote 
processors  a>d  to  the  PUMA’s  joint  processors  through  the  interface  board  in  the 
PUMA  contnit.  Since  the  PUMA  joint  processors  control  the  joint  motors  either 
in  “position  or  in  “current  mode,”  the  servo  commands  generated  by  the  processor 
are  also  basihe  above  two  modes.  In  “position  mode”  the  joint  processor  accepts 
encoder  set  and  implements  PID  control.  In  “current  mode”  the  motor  torque 
commands  acted  by  the  joint  processors.  Currently,  the  PUMA  interface  processor 
takes  advant  the  joint  processor  PID  control  capability  and  sends  only  encoder  set 
points  to  therocessors.  The  direct  joint  motor  control  that  sends  current  commands 
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to  joint  processors  is  not  currently  implemented  because  1)  the  interrupt-driven  interface, 
which  facilitates  the  high  bandwidth  PD  or  PID  servo  control,  is  not  installed;  2)  the 
PUMA  velocity  needed  for  PD  or  PID  control  is  also  not  available. 

All  of  the  following  three  major  system  control  modes  result  in  the  position  commands 
which  servo  the  PUMA  arm  in  its  “position  mode”: 

1)  Position  control  mode.  By  reading  the  pots  from  the  hand  controller  interface,  the 
joint  angles  are  computed.  Forward  kinematics  of  the  hand  controller  is  then  per- 
formed to  determine  the  end-point  position  and  orientation  in  Cartesian  coordinates, 
which  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  T6  matrix.  Upon  receiving  the  end-point  posi- 
tions of  the  hand  controller  through  the  parallel  line,  the  remote  processor  performs 
the  inverse  kinematics  of  the  PUMA  to  determine  the  desired  joint  positions.  The 
desired  joint  set  points  in  encoder  values  are  then  calculated  and  sent  to  the  PUMA 
joint  processor  interface.  The  current  PUMA  joint  position  is  also  read  by  the  remote 
processor.  From  this,  robot  forward  kinematics  are  done  to  calculate  the  position  and 
orientation  of  the  robot’s  endpoint.  This  information  is  transmitted  back  to  the  local 
node.  The  position  error  between  the  hand  controller  position  and  PUMA  position 
are  then  computed  and  used  to  back  drive  the  hand  controller. 

2)  Rate  control  mode.  In  rate  control  mode,  the  hand  controller  is  utilized  as  a joystick- 
type  input  device,  in  which  the  spring  effect  is  generated  by  the  software.  The  joy- 
stick’s displacement  from  its  nominal  position  determines  the  rate.  By  integrating 
the  rate,  the  local  processor  yields  the  aggregated  positions  which  are  then  sent  to 
the  remote  site.  A small  deadband  was  set  around  the  nominal  position  of  the  hand 
controller  to  ensure  no  position  output  when  the  hand  controller  rests  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  nominal  position.  Since  the  feedback  position  is  not  processed  in  this 
mode,  the  throughput  is  slightly  faster  than  in  the  position  mode. 

3)  Mixed  mode.  In  this  mode,  the  translational  axes  operate  in  rate  control  mode  while 
the  rotational  axes  operate  in  position  control  mode.  This  mode  would  allow  the 
operator  to  quickly  move  PUMA  arm  in  the  work  space  while  maintaining  the  same 
orientation  of  the  hand  controller. 

The  above  three  control  modes  are  actually  commanding  the  PUMA  arm’s  movement, 
and  <ire  therefore  categorized  as  operation  modes.  The  following  are  three  other  non- 
operation  modes,  in  which  the  PUMA  arm  is  “quiescent”: 

1)  Start  mode.  This  is  the  first  mode  entered  upon  turning  on  the  power.  In  this  mode, 
the  initialization,  health  and  status  checking  take  place. 

2)  Index/menu  mode.  Since  the  work  volume  of  the  hand  controller  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  the  PUMA  arm,  one  of  the  means  to  augment  the  hand  controller  positioning 
capability  is  to  use  indexing.  This  mode  allows  the  hand  controller  to  move  to  a new 
position  while  the  PUMA  arm  is  frozen.  The  teleoperation  resumes  after  a key  on  the 
keyboard  or  a button  on  the  hand  controller  is  hit.  Another  means  of  augmenting  the 
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hand  controller  positioning  capability  is  by  using  scaling  factors.  The  movement  of 
the  PUMA  arm  can  be  amplified  to  a larger  motion  or  confined  to  a smaller  motion  by 
the  proper  selection  of  scaling  factors  in  the  menu.  The  first  one  is  for  gross  movement 
and  the  second  one  is  for  dexterous  positioning.  The  scaling  factors  can  be  applied  to 
both  position  control  mode  and  rate  control  mode. 

3)  Quit  mode.  This  mode  is  entered  through  menu  selection.  In  this  mode,  procedures 
including  robot  servo  power  shut  off,  return  of  confirmation  messages,  etc.,  must  be 
exercised  prior  to  system  shut-  down. 


Control  Mode  Transition 

Since  the  robot  is  frozen  during  index  mode,  it  is  used  as  a natural  gateway  for 
mode  transition.  After  startup,  the  system  will  default  into  the  index/menu  mode.  From 
index/menu  mode,  the  operator  can  transit  into  any  of  the  following  modes: 

a)  Quit  mode  - By  menu  selection. 

b)  Position  mode  - By  depressing  the  index  button  on  the  handgrip  of  the  hand  controller. 

c)  Rate  mode  - By  depressing  the  index  button  after  selecting  the  rate  mode  from  the 
menu. 

d)  Mixed  mode  - By  depressing  the  index  button  after  selecting  the  mixed  mode  from 
the  menu.  The  mode  transition  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

When  exiting  the  index  mode,  the  current  PUMA  position  is  stored  and  the  trans- 
lational bias  between  the  new  hand  position  and  PUMA  position  is  calculated.  Provided 
that  the  indexing  is  also  applicable  to  the  rotation,  as  the  operator  desires,  the  rotational 
bias  has  to  be  calculated.  The  translational  vector  of  the  subsequent  position  commands 
are  then  added  to  the  stored  PUMA  position  to  yield  new  PUMA  position  commands. 

By  using  Denavit-Hartenberg  notations,  the  translational  bias  is  computed  as  follows: 


(loT)  = (llT)  (%%T)  (feT)-1 


R P 
0 1 


(1) 


where  the  {%qT)  denotes  the  transformation  from  aO  (base  of  robot  arm)  to  hO  (base 
of  hand  controller).  Similarly,  (^gT)  *s  the  current  PUMA  position  (i.e. , T6  matrix)  w.r.t. 
its  own  base  reference.  (£gT)  is  the  hand  controller’s  new  position  w.r.t.  its  own  base 
reference,  and  (£®T)  is  the  coordinate  transformation  between  PUMA  arm’s  last  joint  and 
the  hand  controller’s  hand  grip.  The  R matrix  in  (£q T)  results  in  Eq.  (1)  being  replaced 
by  a 3x3  matrix,  which  is  pre-determined  to  correct  the  coordinate  disparity  between  hand 
controller  base  and  robot  base.  The  P_  vector  in  (£qT)  represents  the  translational  bias. 
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I I Non-operation  Mode 
C Operation  Mode 


Figure  2.  Mode  Transition  Diagram 


The  rotational  bias  is  calculated  as 


Gl»r)  = (Srj-'CJ.r)  (2) 

where  (“gnT)  is  determined  by 

(S.r)  = (SSr)  (jgr)  (J|r)  (3) 

and  the  (JoT)  matrix  is  derived  form  Eq.  (1).  If  the  index  on  rotation  is  not  desired,  the 
R matrix  in  (aln^)  can  be  replaced  by  an  identity  matrix  7. 

The  subsequent  position  commands  (T6)  after  indexing  is  then  computed  as  follows: 

&T)  = ifoT)  ($T)  Ct)  cs.r)  (4) 


4.0  ROBOT  KINEMATICS 

In  order  to  determine  the  position  and  orientation  of  the  last  link  of  the  robot  in 
Cartesian  space,  reference  frames  were  assigned  to  each  link  of  the  robot,  using  Denavit- 
Hartenberg  notation.  See  Figure  3.  Six  transformation  matrices  ‘-1T  were  then  deter- 
mined that  relate  the  reference  frame  of  link  i to  link  t — 1,  which  axe  a function  of  the 
joint  angle  of  that  link.  Multiplying  these  six  matrices,  i.e., 


°1T12TlTlTjTlT  = °6T  (5) 

yields  a §T  matrix,  a 4x4  matrix  that  contains  both  the  orientation  and  position  of  the 
reference  frame  of  the  last  link  with  respect  to  some  arbitrary  reference  frame. 


'Ru 

R 12 

R 13 

P*] 

R 21 

R 22 

R 23 

Py 

R P' 

R 31 

R 32 

R 33 

Pz 

0 1 

. 0 

0 

0 

1 . 

where  R is  the  orientation  matrix  and  P is  the  position  vector.  This  generation  of  a qT 
given  the  joint  angles  of  the  robot  is  referred  to  as  the  forward  kinematics  calculation. 

There  is  one  problem  with  this  formulation  thus  far  and  that  is  that  the  reference 
frame  of  the  last  link  is  actually  embedded  within  the  robot  wrist  while  what  is  desired  is 
the  position  and  orientation  of  the  tip  of  an  end  effector.  See  Figure  4.  Therefore  we  must 
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Figure  4.  Robot  T6  Frame  Versus  T7  Frame 
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multiply  the  g T matrix  by  a transformation  that  describes  the  position  and  orientation  of 
the  tip  of  the  end  effector  with  respect  to  the  gT  reference  frame. 


jT  =qT  * E where  E is  also  a 4x4  matrix.  (7) 

Now  that  we  have  described  how  to  obtain  the  position  and  orientation  of  the  robots 
end  effector  given  the  robots  joint  angles,  the  more  difficult  task  is  to  determine  the  robot 
joint  angles  that  will  yield  a specified  position  and  orientation  of  the  end  effector  tip.  This 
is  referred  to  as  the  inverse  kinematics  calculation.  By  successively  premultiplying  both 
sides  of  equation  by  the  inverse  of  the  leading  term  on  the  left  hand  side  we  obtain  the 
following 


\TlTlTiTlT  = °T-l(lT)  (8) 

lT34TlTlT  = (9) 

\T\T\T  = (10) 

jrjr  = 5r-,(|r-,)(}T-l)(?r-,)(8:r)  .(n) 

Jr  = Sr-'dr-’Klr-'MSr-'Hfr-'KJr)  (12) 

If  we  equate  terms  in  equations  (8)  through  (12)  the  angular  values  of  the  six  PUMA 

joints  can  be  found  in  terms  of  the  Cartesian  position  and  orientation  [2].  Again,  there 
is  the  problem  that  final  solution  obtained  will  be  in  terms  of  the  components  of  the 
gT  matrix,  whereas  what  is  actually  specified  is  the  7T  matrix  (i.e.,  the  position  and 
orientation  of  the  tip  of  the  end  effector).  From  equation  (7)  we  can  obtain  the  intermediate 
gT  matrix  from  the  actual  °T  matrix  by  postmultiplying  by  the  inverse  of  the  end  effector 
transformation  so  that 

°6T  = °7T*E~1  (13) 


5.0  COMMUNICATIONS 

While  there  are  two  distinct  computing  nodes,  only  one  node,  the  local  node,  allows 
the  user  to  interface  with  the  system.  It  is  through  the  local  node  that  the  user  enters 
all  appropriate  data  and  receives  any  information  from  the  system.  Associated  with  the 
local  communications  processor  is  a menu.  When  the  two  nodes  are  communicating  via 
the  remote  and  local  communication  CPUs  the  user  hits  the  “escape”  key  on  the  terminal 
attached  to  the  local  communication  processor.  This  stops  communication  and  enters  the 
user  into  the  index/menu  mode.  By  now  typing  “m”  on  the  keyboard,  the  user  brings 
up  the  menu  which  has  a hierarchical  tree  structure.  Once  inside  the  menu,  the  operator 
can  call  up  sub-menus  that  change  such  system  parameters  as  operational  mode,  motion 
scaling  factor,  robot  end  effector  length,  etc.  All  data  to  be  shared  by  processors  within 
a node  as  well  as  data  to  be  used  by  processors  within  another  node  are  stored  in  off 
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board  RAM.  When  the  user  enters  changes  from  the  menu  the  appropriate  data  is  also 
changed  in  off  board  RAM.  Upon  exiting  the  menu  the  user  can  re-start  the  inter  node 
communication  by  simply  hitting  the  "return”  key  on  the  terminal. 

Since  the  local  and  remote  node  are  located  in  two  different  chassis,  a way  was  needed 
to  allow  the  two  nodes  to  communicate  with  one  another.  Another  problem  was  that 
depending  on  the  operational  mode  different  data  would  be  passed  between  the  nodes.  For 
example  in  position  mode  you  would  want  the  local  node  to  send  a position  and  orientation 
matrix,  while  in  joint  mode  (not  implemented  yet)  you  would  only  want  to  send  six  joint 
angles. 

Communication  is  achieved  with  two  sets  of  boards,  one  set  resides  in  each  chassis.  A 
communication  board  set  consists  of  one  32016  CPU  board  and  one  BLC-519  I/O  board. 
The  BLC-519  has  9 eight  bit  parallel  communication  channels  and  uses  the  Intel  8255 
chip  for  I/O.  Each  I/O  board  has  three  ports  where  each  port  contains  three  parallel 
communication  channels.  Currently,  the  I/O  boards  operate  in  mode  1,  which  simply 
means  channel  A of  the  port  is  used  for  local  to  remote  node  communication,  channel  B 
of  the  port  is  used  for  remote  to  local  node  communication,  and  the  eight  lines  of  channel 
C are  used  for  hand-shaking. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  C programming  language  we  set  a pointer  equal  to  the 
address  of  the  appropriate  channel  of  the  appropriate  port  of  the  I/O  board.  Then  by 
setting  the  value  of  whatever  the  pointer  points  to  we  can  send  a byte  of  data  over  the 
parallel  communication  link.  Likewise,  by  reading  the  value  of  what  the  pointer  points  to, 
we  can  read  what  has  been  sent  over  the  parallel  link.  Communication  is  synchronized  by 
the  use  of  a read  acknowledge  line  and  a write  acknowledge  line.  If  a sender  is  to  send  more 
than  one  byte  of  information,  it  waits  for  a read  acknowledge  signal  from  the  receiving 
side  before  sending  each  subsequent  byte.  The  read  acknowledge  is  set  by  the  receiver 
when  its  CPU  board  reads  what  has  been  sent  to  its  I/O  board.  Similarly,  the  receiver 
CPU  will  not  read  what  its  I/O  board  has  until  it  receives  a write  acknowledge.  A write 
acknowledge  is  set  whenever  the  sender  places  a byte  of  information  on  its  parallel  port. 

Data  sent  from  the  local  node  to  the  remote  node  will  always  consist  of  a mode  word, 
local  status  word,  and  a remote  command  word,  each  being  two  bytes  in  length.  The 
bits  of  the  mode  word  indicate  what  operational  mode  the  system  is  currently  in,  whether 
indexing  is  on  or  not,  and  whether  any  parameters  have  been  changed.  Similarly  the  bits 
of  the  local  status  word  show  the  local  status,  while  the  bits  of  the  remote  command  word 
indicate  the  functions  the  remote  side  is  to  perform.  See  Figure  5 for  a definition  of  the 
bits.  Other  data  to  be  sent  will  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  items  FRHC  T6 
matrix,  FRHC  Cartesian  velocity,  FRHC  joint  angles,  robot  end  effector  length  or  FRHC 
frame  vs.  robot  frame  difference.  The  last  two  items  will  be  sent  only  once  after  the 
value  of  either  has  been  changed  by  the  operator.  By  deciphering  the  mode  word  the 
local  communications  CPU  determines  which  data  to  retrieve  from  shared  RAM  and  send 
over  the  parallel  communications  link.  For  example  if  the  mode  is  joint  mode  and  the 
parameter  change  bit  is  set  the  local  communications  CPU  will  retrieve  the  mode  word, 
local  status  word,  remote  command  word,  FRHC  joint  angles,  robot  end  effector  length, 
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- Mode  Control  Word 


Bit 

Control  Mode 

0 

Positron  control 

1 

Rote  control 

2 

Current  control  (future  usi 

3 

Joint  control  (future  use) 

4 

Index  mode  - On 

5 

Rotation  indexing  - On 

»to  14 

Unused 

15 

Parameter  change 

indicator 

- Robot  Status  Word 


Bit 

Meaning 

0 

Calibration  status 

1 

Servo  power  on/off  status 

2 

Joint  limit  violation  in  in- 

verse kinematics  solution 

3 

Gripper  open  or  closed  status 

4 

Robot  processor  (MACS)  error 

5 

Robot  UC-  error 

6 

Comm  processor  error 

7 

Sensor  processor  error 

- FRHC 

Command  Word 


Bit 

Command 

0 

Calibration  cm'd 

1 

Servo  power  on  /off  cm’d 

1 c - Robot 
Command  Word 


Bit 

Command 

0 

Calibrationcrn'd 

1 

Servo  power  on /off  cm’d 

2 

Unused 

3 

Gripper  open/close  cm'd 

- FRHC  Status  Word 


Bit 

Meaning 

0 

Calibration  status 

1 

Servo  power  on/off  status 

2 

Unused  for  now 

3 

Unused  for  now 

4 

HACS  error 

5 

MIS  error 

6 

Comm  processor  error 

7 

Graphics  processor  error 

Figure  5.  Mode  Status  Command  Word  Bit  Definition 
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and  the  FRHC  vs.  robot  frame  difference.  These  data  items  are  assembled  into  a data 
buffer  and  sent  byte  by  byte  to  the  remote  communications  CPU.  The  first  byte  sent  is  a 
number  telling  how  many  bytes  of  information  are  contained  in  the  data  buffer.  Held  in 
the  first  two  bytes  of  the  data  buffer  is  the  mode  word.  Upon  deciphering  the  mode  word 
the  receiving  node  then  knows  what  data  is  held  in  the  buffer.  This  data  is  then  deposited 
in  the  appropriate  places  in  shared  RAM. 

The  format  of  the  data  held  in  the  buffer  is  the  actual  binary  pattern  residing  at  the 
memory  address  that  corresponds  to  the  variable  you  have  selected.  For  unsigned  integer 
variables  such  as  the  mode  and  status  word,  it  is  the  expected  binary  representation. 
However,  for  non-integer  numbers  such  as  the  robot  end  effector  or  the  T6  matrices,  the 
memory  location  corresponding  to  a variable  represents  the  non-integer  variable  as  a 64 
bit  double  precision  number  in  the  National  Semiconductor  Series  32000  floating  point 
format.  The  64  bit  field  contains  such  information  as  the  sign  of  a number,  the  value  of 
its  exponent  and  the  value  of  its  mantissa.  While  non-integer  information  is  originally 
held  in  a 64  bit  field  (double  precision  number)  it  is  first  converted  to  a 32  bit  field  (single 
precision  number)  before  placing  it  in  the  data  buffer.  Again,  the  32  bit  field  of  the  single 
precision  number  still  contains  such  information  as  sign,  mantissa,  and  exponent.  The 
double  precision  to  single  precision  conversion  speeds  overall  parallel  communication  at 
the  price  of  a slight  reduction  in  the  accuracy  of  the  numbers  transmitted. 

In  sending  the  literal  contents  of  a variable’s  address  in  memory  in  floating  point 
format  we  greatly  increase  the  overall  communication  throughput,  as  compared  to  the 
option  of  sending  numbers  over  in  ASCII  format. 

Embedded  within  the  communication  software  is  also  a provision  for  checking  the 
health  of  each  processor.  Associated  with  each  processor  is  a 32  bit  long  error  word.  Each 
bit  in  the  eiror  word  corresponds  to  a specific  problem  in  a specific  processor.  When  a 
processor  detects  some  problem  within  itself  it  then  sets  the  appropriate  bit  with  its  error 
word.  Of  course  these  errors  must  be  of  a non-catastrophic  nature,  because  if  it  were  to 
cause  a processor  to  “die”  then  that  processor  would  be  unable  to  set  a bit  in  its  error 
word.  If  the  remote  communications  processor  finds  any  of  the  remote  node  error  words 
non-zero  (i.e.,  some  type  of  error)  it  sets  the  appropriate  bit  in  the  remote  status  word 
and  ships  any  non-zero  error  words  to  the  local  node.  By  looking  at  the  bits  of  the  error 
word  the  operator  can  then  tell  what  error  has  occurred  in  what  processor  and  take  any 
appropriate  action. 


6.0  SETPOINT  INTERPOLATION 

When  both  the  local  and  remote  nodes  first  became  operational  it  was  found  that 
the  robot  motion,  when  following  position  commands  generated  by  the  FRHC,  was  un- 
satisfactorily jumpy.  Upon  comparing  the  cycle  rates  of  the  local  and  remote  nodes  it 
was  found  that  the  FRHC  control  CPU  was  running  faster  than  the  PUMA  robot  control 
CPU.  Since  the  two  processors  were  running  asynchronously  this  meant  that  occasionally 
the  robot  control  processor  would  miss  a position  command  from  the  FRHC  control  CPU. 
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In  an  attemptooth  out  the  position  commands  the  robot  tries  to  servo  to,  a spline 
fit  was  made  s even  if  occasionally  a point  was  missed  the  motion  would  be  smooth 
and  continuouead  of  smoothing  out  the  FRHC  Cartesian  commands  it  was  decided 
to  smooth  outesults  of  the  robot’s  inverse  kinematics  (i.e.,  a joint  space  position 
composed  the  s six  joint  values)  from  an  FRHC  Cartesian  command. 

It  was  deGo  use  a cubic  parametric  that  is  both  smooth  and  continuous  with 
the  second  ders  of  the  curve  at  the  spline  knots  (the  original  points  we  wish  splined 
together)  beingrarily  set  to  zero.  Referring  to  Figure  6 where  pi,  p2,  and  p3  are  the 
three  joint  spasition  vectors  we  want  splined  together  and  T±,  T2,  and  T3  are  the 
corresponding  tnt  vectors,  then  a space  curve  through  p2  and  p3  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

p(u)  = A + Bu  + Cu2  + Du3  (14) 


where  currently  u < 1. 
ships: 


From  the  boundary  conditions  we  get  the  following  relation- 

p(0)  = p2  (15) 

p(l)  = p3  (16) 


dp 

du 


= II 

u=0 


(17) 


dp 

du 


= T3 

U=1 


p"(  0)  = p"(l)  = 0 


(18) 

(19) 


Using  these  mtionships,  we  can  easily  determine  that  from  equation  (14) 


A = p2  (20) 

B = T2  (21) 

C = 3*(p3-p2)-2*T2-T3  (22) 

D — 2 * (p2  — p3)  + T2  + T3  (23) 


Further  we  can  determine  that 


•]  (“6  * (P2f*1  ~ P1l*l  + 12  * (p3 [»]  - Pi l*D  7 6 * (P3!*!  ~ P^liDl 

!*J  ~ 12 

r3r -J  _ (3  * (p2[zj  - pl[t]  - 6 * (p3[t]  - pl[t|)  + 21  * (p3[i|  - p2[i})) 


(24) 

(25) 
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where  * = 0,1, 2, 3, 4, 5 are  the  six  components  of  a robot  joint  space  position,  pi  is  the 
third  most  recent  result  of  the  robot  inverse  kinematics,  p2  is  the  second  most  recent 
result  of  the  robot  inverse  kinematics  and  p3  is  the  most  recent  result  of  the  robot  inverse 
kinematics. 

Now,  using  equation  (14)  we  generate  seven  spline  fits  that  are  equally  spaced  between 
u = 0.5  and  u = 1.5.  So,  the  spline  fit  starts  midway  between  p3  and  p2.  It  then  follows  a 
smooth  curve  through  p3  and  ends  at  a predicted  joint  space  point  halfway  past  p3. 


Figure  6.  Two  dimensional  representation  of  six  dimensional  space  curve 


7.0  SYSTEM  THROUGHPUT 

There  are  primarily  eight  tasks  that  the  PUMA  robot  control  CPU  performs  in  a 
serial  fashion. 

1)  Retrieval  of  FRHC  T6  from  shared  RAM:  This  process  takes  0.000143  seconds  which 
is  equivalent  to  a rate  of  6976.7  Hertz. 

2)  Workspace  adjustment  for  use  in  forward  kinematics:  This  process  takes  0.001533 
seconds  which  is  equivalent  to  a rate  of  6522  Hertz. 

3)  Forward  kinematics:  This  process  takes  0.006  seconds  which  is  equivalent  to  a rate  of 
166.6  Hertz. 

4)  End  effector  compensation  for  forward  kinematics:  This  process  takes  0.00020  seconds 
which  is  equivalent  to  5000  Hertz. 

5)  Placement  of  PUMA  T6  in  shared  RAM:  This  process  takes  0.0001366  seconds  which 
is  equivalent  to  a rate  of  7317  Hertz. 
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6)  Wor.djustment  for  use  in  inverse  kinematics:  This  process  takes  0.00102  sec- 
onds equivalent  to  a rate  of  980  Hertz. 

7)  End  compensation  for  inverse  kinematics:  This  process  takes  0.0001925  sec- 
ondss  equivalent  to  a rate  of  5194  Hertz. 

8)  Invenatics:  This  process  takes  0.01071  seconds  which  is  equivalent  to  a rate 
of  92. 

Sum  these  times  and  including  a few  other  smaller  processes  that  are  also  part 
of  the  rolrol  CPU  computational  workload  yields  a cycle  time  of  0.02267  seconds 
which  is  nt  to  a rate  of  44  Hertz. 

Comion  time  to  send  a FRHC  T6  matrix  and  receive  a PUMA  T6  matrix  is 
0.014  secrich  is  equivalent  to  a rate  of  71.4  Hertz. 

The  :ontrol  CPU  cycles  at  a rate  of  25  Hertz  in  position  mode  and  27  Hertz 
in  rate  mle  times  of  0.04  seconds  and  0.037  seconds  respectively).  This  CPU  had 
a 6 megaick  rate. 

Sunn  of  these  times  in  position  mode,  the  minimum  amount  of  time  it  takes 
to  send  and  from  the  FRHC,  have  the  command  transmitted  to  the  robot,  send 
the  robot*  back  to  the  local  node  and  generate  position  error  based  force  feedback 
in  the  FR.0767  seconds,  which  is  equivalent  to  a rate  of  13  Hertz. 

All  oftware  was  coded  in  the  high  level  programming  language  C,  however,  a 
rather  inecross  compiler  (National  Semiconductor’s  GCS)  was  used. 

8.0  CON(NS  AND  FUTURE  WORK 

This  iresents  the  current  framework  of  our  teleoperator  system  development. 
Position  <of  a PUMA  robot  bypassing  VAL  and  using  a distributed  computing 
system  apitisfactory,  albeit  with  some  limitations: 

1)  SinceMA  joint  processors’  PID  control  parameters  are  proprietary  information 
and  Qe  easily  accessed  and  altered,  the  control  flexibility  is  hence  somewhat 
handi 

2)  The  Joint  rate  information,  which  is  crucial  for  bilateral  servo  control,  is  also 
not  a" 

3)  The  Ciand  controller  electronics  do  not  provide  velocity  information,  and  the 
velociiation  by  software  is  not  very  accurate. 

A nevrsal  Controller  (UC)  is  under  development  to  replace  both  of  the  hand 
controller  dcs  and  the  entire  PUMA  controller  in  the  near  future  [1].  This  UC  shall 
provide  eass  to  the  control  parameters  and  easy  adaptation  of  different  control 
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methods.  The  limitations  cited  above  that  appeared  in  the  current  teleoperator  setup 
shall  be  alleviated  when  the  UC  is  implemented. 

The  goal  of  our  teleoperator  development  is  to  realize  a higher  throughput  bilateral 
servo  control  system.  The  following  work  is  planned  to  reach  this  goal: 

1)  Direct  current  control,  instead  of  position  control,  shall  be  implemented  for  force  or 
force/position  control  of  the  robot  arm. 

2)  Robot  dynamics,  in  addition  to  kinematics,  shall  be  implemented. 

3)  Information  from  robot  force  torque  sensors  shall  be  included  in  the  calculation  of 
hand  controller  force  feedback. 

4)  To  attempt  an  increase  in  system  throughput,  interrupt  driving  and  synchronization 
of  the  distributed  processor  shall  be  explored. 

5)  Obtain  a more  efficient  cross  compiler. 
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ABSTRACT 

Many  applications  of  robots  require  that  the  same  task  be  repeated  a number  of  times.  In 
such  applications,  the  errors  associated  with  one  cycle  are  also  repeated  every  cycle  of  the 
operation.  An  off-line  learning  control  scheme  is  used  here  to  modify  the  command 
function  which  would  result  in  smaller  errors  in  the  next  operation.  The  learning  scheme  is 
based  on  a knowledge  of  the  errors  and  error  rates  associated  with  each  cycle.  Necessary 
conditions  for  the  iterative  scheme  to  converge  to  zero  errors  are  derived  analytically 
considering  a second  order  servosystem  model.  Computer  simulations  show  that  the  errors 
are  reduced  at  a faster  rate  if  the  error  rate  is  included  in  the  iteration  scheme.  The  results 
also  indicate  that  the  scheme  may  increase  the  magnitude  of  errors  if  the  rate  information  is 
not  included  in  the  iteration  scheme.  Modification  of  the  command  input  using  a phase  and 
gain  adjustment  is  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  errors  with  one  attempt.  The  scheme  is  then 
applied  to  a computer  model  of  a robot  system  similar  to  PUMA  560.  Improved 
performance  of  the  robot  is  shown  by  considering  various  cases  of  trajectory  tracing.  The 
scheme  is  also  applied  to  a real  robot  PUMA  560.  The  results  show  that  the  proposed 
scheme  can  be  successfully  used  to  improve  the  performance  of  actual  robots  within  the 
limitations  of  the  repeatability  and  noise  characteristics  of  the  robot. 


1987  Goddard  Conference  on  Space  Applications  of  Artificial  Intelligence  (AI)  and 
Robotics,  May  13-14,  1987 


1.0  INTRODUCTION 


Several  methods  of  performance  improvement  of  robots  have  been  attempted  previously  by 
many  researchers.  Some  of  these  employ  on-line  adaptive  control  schemes  considering 
factors  such  as  flexibility  of  the  arms  and  variation  of  loads.  Such  control  schemes  are 
required  for  trajectories  which  are  not  defined  a priori  or  require  accurate  trajectory  control 
in  the  first  attempt  For  repetitive  type  of  operations,  as  most  commonly  required  in 
industrial  applications,  such  as  welding,  cutting  or  sealing,  a control  scheme  which  can 
learn  based  on  its  previous  performance  appears  to  be  more  attractive  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  technique.  A method  to  obtain  a modified  command  input  signal  called 
Computed  Repetitive  Adjustment  Technique  (CREATE)^  is  embodied  in  an  algorithm  for 
correcting  a robot's  motion  in  successive  testing  of  the  same  job.  This  repetitive  testing  is 
continued  until  the  trajectory  errors  are  within  the  acceptable  bound  before  performing  the 
actual  work.  The  technique  was  later  applied^  to  improve  the  performance  of  a 
mathematical  model  of  a three-link  robot  arm. 

A scheme  very  similar  to  CREATE  was  studied  by  Craig^  for  application  by  considering  a 
linearized  model  of  the  robot.  Conditions  for  the  convergence  of  the  scheme  to  yield 
minimum  errors  were  obtained  with  the  assumption  that  several  critical  parameters  of  the 
system  are  known.  Arimoto^  proposed  a learning  scheme  based  on  measuring  error  rate 
only.  He  later  extended®*^  the  control  scheme  to  include  the  error  and  error  rate 
information.  However,  the  conditions^  he  arrived  at  are  found  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Several  other  researchers  10,1 1,12  have  attempted  to  obtain  convergence  conditions  for  the 
iteration  scheme,  but  the  analysis  are  generally  inadequate.  Togai  *3,14  obtained  interesting 
algorithms  by  using  discrete  analysis  and  by  applying  optimal  control  techniques.  An 
algorithm  based  on  optimal  control  technique  is  also  given  by  Harokopos^  for  continuous 
systems.  Bedewi1^  used  CREATE  technique  to  refine  the  performance  of  the  robot 
starting  with  a dynamic  inverse  of  the  model  of  the  system.  In  this  paper,  the  learning 
control  scheme  proposed  by  Arimoto^  will  be  considered.  Analysis  of  the  scheme  will  be 
attempted  with  a servosystem  model.  The  scheme  will  then  be  applied  to  a mathematical 
model  of  a three-link  robot  to  show  the  improvement  in  performance. 


2.0  SECOND  ORDER  SERVOSYSTEM  MODEL 

2.1  Description  of  the  Servosystem  Model 

A servo  control  design  is  given  in  this  section  which  will  be  applied  to  design  independent 
control  of  each  joint  of  the  robot.  The  second  order  servosystem  model  is  also  used  in  this 
section  to  test  the  proposed  learning  control  scheme.  The  scheme  is  then  applied  to 
improve  the  performance  of  the  robot  model  in  section  3. 

The  dynamics  of  the  servosystem  can  be  represented,  by  ignoring  the  damping  factor  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity,  as 

10  - Tc  (1) 

where  0 is  the  angular  position  (a  function  of  time,  t) 


T q is  the  control  torque 
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I is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  servo,  and 
9 is  the  second  derivative  of  9 with  respect  to  time 

It  is  necessary  to  feedback  the  angular  position,  9 , and  its  rate,  9 , to  obtain  a stable 
position  control  system.  An  integral  feedback  of  the  position  may  also  be  used  to  obtain  a 
higher  speed  of  response.  However,  an  integral  feedback  increases  the  order  of  the  system 
and  introduces  oscillations  in  the  system  response.  These  characteristics  are  not  desirable 
for  the  present  application  and  hence  only  a proportional  plus  derivative  controller  is 
considered  for  stabilizing  the  servosystem  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  characteristic  equation 
of  the  closedloop  system  can  be  written  as, 

s2  + (K2/i)s  + (K|  /i)  = 0 (2) 

This  equation  may  be  compared  with  the  damped  oscillatory  system 

S2  + 2£cons  + con2  = 0 (3) 

where  £ is  the  damping  ratio  and  ton  is  the  natural  frequency  of  the  system.  It  is  desirable 

to  have  a high  value  of  con  to  get  a large  bandwidth  of  the  system.  The  stability  of  the 
second  order  system  is  guaranteed  as  long  as  Ki  and  K2  remain  positive.  However,  the 
feedback  gain  value  Ki  can  not  be  increased  beyond  a certain  a limit  (due  to  the  practical 
limitations  of  the  actuator)  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  bandwidth  of  the  system.  Within 
these  limits,  the  feedback  gain  values  are  obtained  using  the  relations  (obtained  from  Eqs. 
(2)  and  (3))  as, 

K | = &)n2i  and  k2  = 2£coni  (4) 

The  rate  feedback  gain,  K2,  is  assumed  to  achieve  critical  damping  in  the  closedloop 
system.  For  such  a case,  the  system  will  have  the  highest  speed  of  response  corresponding 
to  the  lowest  settling  time  and  for  a given  bandwidth  of  the  system.  Fig.  2 shows  the 
transient  response  of  the  second  order  system  for  a step  input  and  for  the  selected  feedback 
gain  values. 

Case  (a)  Kj  = 100  K2  = 20  con  = 10  rad/sec 

(b)  Kj  = 144  K2  =24  (on  = 12  rad/sec 

(c)  K1  =625  K2  = 50  con  = 25  rad/sec 

Case  (c)  shows  the  lowest  rise  time  of  approximately  0.2  sec.  The  same  feedback  gain 
values  will  be  considered  later  to  control  the  robot  arm  joints. 


2.2  A Learning  Control  Scheme 

The  second  order  system  considered  may  be  represented  as  (from  Fig.  2), 


(is2  + K2S  + K 1 ) 9 = 9C 
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(5) 


1,  the  command  function,  Qq,  is  the  same  as  the  desired  trajectory,  6^,  is 


9(j  - ea)  + b(ed  - ea)  (6) 

re  constants  proportional  to  the  error  rate  and  the  error,  respectively.  For 
i the  command  signal,  0q  , is  modified  as, 

)c  + 0e  (7) 

the  system  to  this  modified  command  signal  is  determined.  The  new  error 
jbtained  using  Eq.  (6)  The  command  signal  is  again  modified  according  to 
v command  signal  is  used  in  Eq.  (2.5)  and  the  response  of  the  system  is 
; process  is  repeated  until  the  errors,  8g,  fall  within  an  acceptable  value. 

idy  is  possible  for  the  second  order  system  considered  here.  Eq.  (5) 
second  order  system  is  written  in  a slightly  different  form  for  the  kth 


u 

CD 

H 

CD 

(8) 

:eration  the  equation  as 

1 + Ki0((+1  = 8^  + 8ck 

(9) 

lc)  + b(0(j  - 0k) 

(10) 

;8)  from  Eq.  (9),  we  get 

= ®ek 

(11) 

Qd|(  + bdk 


02) 


(t)  dr 
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(13) 


cn;;.;.;'.:.  w 
OF  *POOR  ' :.-Ai,rfY 


Then 


t 

Jk+  1 = J 0%k+ 1 W dx 

0 

t 2 

= | I"  0ek  - (adk  + bdk)J  dx 

0 


Expanding  and  using  equations  (13)  and  (10),  we  get 

t 

Jk  - Jk+  \ - J {(2aq  - a2-  2b)  dk2  + (2bp  - b2)  dk2}  dx  + edk2(t) 
o 

+ (ap  + bq  -ab)  dk2  + 2bdkdk 

* 0 , for  a2  > 2b 
a < 3q/2 

b < 2p  and  for  small  error  rates  (14) 


Eq.(14)  gives  sufficient  conditions  for  the  guaranteed  convergence  of  the  error  to  zero 
value  with  each  step  of  the  proposed  iteration  scheme. 

Since  only  the  command  signals  are  being  modified,  the  torque  requirements  on  the 
actuators  will  not  drastically  change  provided  the  initial  errors  are  small.  The  feedback 
values  selected  for  the  application  in  this  section  are  Kq  = 100  and  K2  = 20  and 
corresponds  to  a closedloop  frequency  of  10  rad/sec.  The  response  of  the  servosystem  to  a 
command  input, 

0C  = sin  (cot) 

is  shown  in  Fig.  3 for  0 = n rad/sec.  The  actual  trajectory  shows  a phase  lag  and  an 
amplitude  modification.  Application  of  the  learning  control  scheme  shows  reduced  errors 
with  the  first  iteration  (Fig.  4)  and  the  third  iteration  (Fig.  5)  and  for  the  parameters  a=  0.1 
and  b=  0.9.  The  figures  compare  average  errors  associated  with  each  iteration.  The  average 
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(15) 


nber  of  points  on  the  trajectory.  Higher  values  of  co  were  considered  next 
lance  of  the  iteration  scheme  was  studied.  Fig.  6 shows  the  average  error 

each  iteration  for  various  values  of  "a"  and  "b"  and  for  co  = 2 tc  rad/sec. 
rly  show  that  for  the  case  in  which  a = 0,  the  errors  tend  to  increase  after  a 
n accordance  with  the  derived  conditions  (Eq.  (14)).  Similar  results  are 

for  co  =4  k rad/sec.  In  general,  the  results  show  that  the  rate  of 
.Teases  with  increasing  values  of  "a”  up  to  a certain  value.  For  the  present 

best  results  are  obtained  with  a=  0.2  and  b=  0.8  at  all  values  of  co.  The 
ing  error  rate  in  the  modification  procedure  is  obvious  from  Figs.  6 and  7. 
bserved  that  the  conditions  given  by  Eq.  (14)  are  rather  conservative 


i Phase  Adjustment  Technique 

he  previous  results  that  there  is  a unique  command  function,  0C  , for 

1 trajectory,  0a  , will  be  the  same  as  the  desired  trajectory,  at  least  for 
1 single-output  systems.  In  the  previous  examples,  inclusion  of  the  error 
helped  a great  deal  in  arriving  at  the  unique  command  function  with  only  a 
Hie  next  obvious  question  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  ideal 
on  with  a single  iteration  so  that  the  resulting  trajectory  would  follow  the 
y.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  section  to  answer  the  question. 

of  the  second  order  system  shows  that  the  output  of  the  system  follows  the 
ly,  provided  the  frequencies  associated  with  the  function  are  well  within  the 
th.  As  the  input  frequency  approaches  the  system  bandwidth,  the  output  of 
s marked  deviation  from  the  input  signal.  The  input-output  relationship  is 
se  and  the  gain  plots  in  which  the  phase  difference  and  the  ratio  of  the 
: output  to  the  input  are  plotted  as  a function  of  the  input  frequency. 

the  previous  example,  0<j  = sin(cot),  with  co  = tc  rad/sec.  The  time 
system  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.,  for  the  first  trial.  A modification  scheme 
was  employed  with  a=0. 1 and  b=0.9.  The  actual  trajectories  obtained 
>n  and  third  iteration  are  shown  in  Figs.  4 and  5,  respectively.  From  Fig.  3 
ues  of  phase  (-0.5969  rad)  and  gain  (0.91)  were  obtained.  The  command 
xlified  as 

1 sin(cot  + 0.5969) 

tory  obtained  for  this  modified  command  signal  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The 
and  the  desired  trajectory  overlap  within  the  accuracy  of  the  plotter.  Thus, 
linear  system,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a modified  command  signal  to 
ed  trajectory  without  an  iteration  scheme.  This  method  will  be  applied  to 
del  of  three- link  robot  system  in  section  3,  which  is  an  example  of  a 
lie  system. 
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3.0  APPLICATION  TO  A THREE-LINK  ROBOT 


3.1  Dynamics  of  a Three-Link  Robot  Arm 

Fig.  9 shows  the  selected  coordinate  reference  frame  for  the  three-link  robot  arm.  X,  Y,  Z, 
is  the  inertial  system  with  the  origin  at  joint  1.  The  fourth  coordinate  frame  has  the  origin 
fixed  at  the  tip  of  the  robot  arm.  The  first  link  can  rotate  only  about  the  vertical  axis  Z, 
carrying  the  second  and  the  third  links.  The  second  link  can  rotate  about  an  axis  fixed  in 
link  2 and  is  normal  to  both  the  first  and  the  second  link.  The  third  link  moves  about  an 
axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  second  link. 

The  three  transformations  are  represented  by  the  following  matrices 


or  r = [ AjJ  r\  (16) 


or  r1  = [ A21  r2 


or  r2  = [ A3]  r3 


0 0 X2 

c2  S2d2  Z2 

0 1 1 

0 0 x3 

-S3  C3d3  Y3 

C3  S3d3  Z3 

0 1 1 


(17) 


(18) 


where  Cj=  cos  0j,  and  Sj  = sin  9^  j=  1,2,3 

A point  rj  described  with  respect  to  link  i can  be  related  to  the  base  coordinate  by 
r = [ Ti  ] ri  (19) 

where,  Ti  = [ Ai  ],  T2  = [ Al  ] [ A2  ],  and  T3  = [ T2  ] [ A3  ] 

The  dynamic  equation  for  the  robot  arm  is  obtained  as,  17 
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(20) 


3 3 3 

Fi  = 2 Dijq’j  + lOiQi  + 2 2 D^-qic  + D,- 

j»1  j*1  k- 1 


where: 
Dij  = 

Dijk  = 


3 aT 

2 Trace  ( --H-  Jp 

p * max  i , j 

2 Trace  ( 

p»maxij  ^j^k 


aV 


) 


£eL) 

dqi 


D< = 1 " m” gT  -d-  rt» 

i = 1 dqi 

Iaj  is  the  I®  actuator  inertia,  mp  is  the  mass  of  the  link 
g is  a vector  in  the  direction  of  the  gravity  force 
Jp  is  a pseudo  inertia  matrix  for  the  pth  link 

Eq.  (20)  are  used  to  compute  the  joint  torques  required.  For  the  purpose  of  simulation  of 
the  first,  second  and  the  third  links  are  assumed  to  have  lengths  equal  to  0.5m,  0.4m,  and 
masses  4kg,  and  2 kg,  and  1kg,  respectively.  The  inertias  of  the  links  1,2,  and,  3 are 
assumed  to  be  5xl0'4>  and  2.5xl0‘4’  and  1.25xl0'4  kgm2,  respectively.  Actuator  inertias 
corresponding  to  joints  1,2,  and,  3 are  taken  to  be  1x10'^,  5x10"^,  and  2.5xl0'4,  kgm2 
respectively. 

3.2  Inverse  Kinematics 

The  trajectory  to  be  traced  by  the  robot  arm  is  given  by  a set  of  points  which  are  usually 
defined  in  the  base  (inertial)  coordinate  system.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  joint 
angles  corresponding  to  each  point  on  the  trajectory  using  the  geometry  of  the  robot  Let 
us  assume  that  the  tip  of  the  robot  arm  follows  the  given  trajectory,  so  that  a transformation 
of  the  tip  point  into  die  base  coordinates  can  be  made  as  follows: 

(P)  * £T 3]  (r3)  (21) 

where  r3  is  actually  the  origin  of  the  fourth  coordinate  system.  Substituting  for  T3  and 
expanding  we  get. 


Px  = -S  1 (C2D2  + C23D3) 

(22) 

Py  = C1(C2D2  - C23D3) 

(23) 

Pz  = D 1 + D2S2  ♦ D3C23 

(24) 

Algebraic  manipulations  of  the  above  equations  give  the  expressions  for  the  joint  angles  as 

B,  = -tan*1  (x  1 /y  1 ) (25) 
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(26) 


zil)  - cos-  H ) 

d 2dd2 

1 /c  1 )2  + (Z)  -d])2  - d22  - d32  . 
2d2d3 


(27) 


>mpute  the  joint  angles  only  once  in  order  to  find  the  command  signals 
ry.  This  can  be  done  off-line  using  the  robot  central  computer  in  the 
iterative  technique  is  then  applied  to  modify  the  joint  angle  commands  to 
|le  errors  to  zero. 

rol  system 

: employed  here  is  to  control  the  motion  of  the  joints  so  that  the  tip  of  the 
rajectory.  Independent  control  of  each  of  the  joints  based  on  only  the 
position  and  rate  feedbacks  is  considered  here  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
led  in  the  base  coordinate  system  is  converted  into  joint  command  angles 
kinematics.  The  dynamic  equations  (20)  are  rearranged  for  the 

01  techniques  as  follows. 

3 . . 3 .. 

2 Djj|<Bj0|(  — 2!  Djj0j  - Di)  / (Djj  + I8j)  (28) 

k=1  j=1 

j*1 

int  angular  coordinates,  Tcj  is  the  torque  about  the  joint  i.  Control 
ed  from  the  block  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  1 as 

<l(0i-0c)  (29) 

a sixth  order  nonlinear  differential  equation  with  coupled  coefficients, 
numerically  solved  here  using  a fourth  order  Runge-Kutta  integration 


of  Learning  Control  Scheme 

the  case  in  which  the  desired  trajectory  for  the  tip  of  the  arm  is  a circle, 
ined  in  the  inertial  coordinate  system  as  follows. 


s(cot) 

3.5  sin  (cot ) 


(30) 


am  is  modified  so  that  the  joint  command  angles  are  obtained  from  the 
/stem  through  a kinematic  transformation.  The  computer  time  required 
approximately  20  minutes  and  hence  only  four  iterations  are  considered 
fhe  results  obtained  are  shown  in  Fig.  11.  There  are  two  curves  in 
ling  to  the  errors  associated  with  X and  Z coordinates.  The  errors  in 
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the  Y direction  is  not  so  important  and  is  not  shown  here.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  errors 
tend  to  become  smaller  at  a faster  rate  when  the  error  rate  information  is  included  in  the 
command  input  modification  procedure.  Fig.  12  shows  the  torque  characteristics  of  the 
joints  1 and  2 before  and  after  the  application  of  the  learning  control  scheme.  Figs.  13  to 
15  show  the  actual  response  of  the  robot  corresponding  to  a=0  and  b=l.  A trajectory  very 
close  to  the  desired  circular  trajectory  could  be  obtained  with  a=0. 1 and  b=l  after  6 
iterations  (figure  not  shown). 

3.5  Application  of  Gain  and  Phase  Adjustment  Technique 

It  was  shown  in  section  2.3  that  a modified  command  input  could  be  obtained  so  that  the 
resulting  actual  trajectory  is  very  close  to  the  desired  trajectory  for  linear  dynamic  systems. 
However,  the  robots  are  in  general  are  characterized  by  nonlinearities  and  varying  moments 
of  inertia  parameters.  Coupling  between  the  joint  coordinates  are  also  very  significant 
Two  examples  of  trajectory  tracing,  one  a circle  and  the  other  a straight  line,  is  considered 
for  the  application  of  the  gain  and  phase  modification  technique. 

The  trajectory  defined  by  Eq.(30)  describes  a circle  in  the  X-Z  plane.  The  actual  trajectory 
traced  by  the  robot  is  given  in  Fig.  13.  The  responses  of  the  robot  after  first  and  fourth 
iterations  using  the  learning  scheme  are  as  shown  in  Figs.  14  and  15,  respectively.  It  may 
be  seen  that  even  after  four  iterations  the  trajectory  traced  is  still  not  a complete  circle.  The 
gain  and  phase  modification  technique  was  then  attempted  as  follows. 

The  response  of  the  system  to  the  command  trajectory  which  is  the  same  as  the  desired 
trajectory  was  plotted  in  the  X and  Z coordinate  system  as  a function  of  time  (not  shown). 
Ideally,  X coordinate  should  be  a cosine  function  and  Z a sine  function  as  given  by  Eq. 
(30).  However,  depending  on  the  value  of  w,  there  will  be  a phase  and  gain  change.  The 
actual  response  was  found  to  fit  the  following  functions. 

X = cosCcot  - 0. 17)  (31) 

Z = sin(o>t  - 0. 1 9) 

Modified  command  signals  were  then  obtained  as 

X = cos(cot  + 0. 1 7)  (32) 

Z = sin(cot  + 0. ! 9) 

The  response  of  the  robot  to  the  modified  command  signal  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The 
actual  trajectory  obtained  is  seen  to  be  very  close  to  the  desired  trajectory.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  see  that  the  nonlinearity,  the  coupling  between  the  joint  coordinates,  gravity 
and  the  varying  moments  of  inertias  (fid  not  have  much  effect  as  far  as  the  phase  shift  and 
gain  values  are  considered.  The  present  example,  however,  is  very  simple  because  the 
desired  trajectory  could  be  represented  by  simple  sine  and  cosine  functions. 

The  second  example  considered  is  the  one  in  which  the  tip  of  the  robot  traces  a straight  line. 
The  joint  angles  will  have  to  go  through  a nonlinear  motion  so  that  the  tip  of  the  robot  could 
result  in  a straight  line.  Hence,  this  example  is  more  complicated  than  the  first  case.  The 
command  function  in  the  inertial  coordinate  system  for  the  example  of  a straight  line  is 
taken  to  be 

X = 0.5  - 0.5  w t 
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The  respo;  system  with  w = 1 is  as  shown  in  Fig.  17.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
only  the  Xte  is  considered  for  modification.  Learning  control  scheme  is  then  used 
to  obtain  arajectory  after  6 iterations  as  shown.  For  the  application  of  gain  and 
phase  mod,  the  command  signal  for  the  X coordinate  is  obtained  as  follows. 

X =0.5  wt  + Xe(t  + tp)Xg 

where  Xc  ior  obtained  as 

*e  xa 

and  tp  is  theshift  obtained  from  the  first  trail.  The  response  obtained  with  this 
modified  col  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  phase  tp  is  taken  to  be  0. 18  secs  and  the 
gain,  Xg,  1.  trial  and  error).  The  actual  trajectory  obtained  for  this  command  is 
ahnost  as  gohe  trajectory  obtained  through  6 iterations. 

The  phase,  tjgain,  Xg,  were  also  obtained  by  a Fourier  analysis  of  the  error  function 
associated  w trajectory.  Fig.  18  shows  the  response  of  the  corresponding  modified 
command  (w  = 0.2  secs  and  Xg  = 1 . 1 17).  The  response  appears  to  be  at  least  as 
good  as  the  nse  shown  in  Fig.  17.  Hence,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Fourier 
analysis  can  Id  to  compute  the  phase  and  gain  value  to  obtain  a modified  command 
and  to  reduceirors  considerably  in  the  second  trial.  Further  minimization  of  errors 
may  be  done ; the  iterative  technique,  if  necessary. 

3.6  ApplicaJto  a Real  Robot 

The  performarmprovement  technique  is  attempted  on  a real  robot  PUMA  560.  Fig.  19 
shows  a schem  diagram  of  the  robot.  Instructions  to  the  robot  arm  is  given  by  using  the 
operating  systeoftware,  VAL-Et^.  Different  values  of  the  coefficient  of  the  error  are 
considered  (wifae  parameter  ’a’=0)  to  study  the  rate  of  convergence  of  the  scheme  to 
yield  minimumrors.  Fig.  20  shows  the  performance  of  the  robot  after  1 1 iterations  for  a 
desired  trajectoiof  the  robot  to  move  along  the  Y axis  at  approximately  1.5ft/sec.  The 
figure  shows  therrotin  the  X direction  with  the  first  attempt  and  after  1 1 iterations  with 
b=0.2.  The  errcs  associated  with  the  first  trial  is  0.4145mm  and  , after  1 1 iteractions , 
0.07mm. 

The  same  case  vws  then  repeated  with  various  values  of  the  error  coefficient,  b,  and  the 
average  errors  obtained  as  a function  of  the  trial  number  are  shown  in  Fig.  2 1 . The  results 
clearly  show  that  the  rate  at  which  the  average  error  decreases  is  proportional  to  the  value  of 
b.  However,  larger  values  of  b tends  to  increase  the  average  error  after  a few  iterations. 
This  trend  was  also  observed  and  discussed  in  section  2. 

The  iterative  technique  was  also  applied  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  robot  under  a 
variety  of  other  operating  conditions.  The  results  show,  in  general,  that  the  lower  limit  of 
the  average  error  after  reached  (which  is  0.1mm)  is  restricted  by  the  repeatability  and  the 
noise  associated  with  the  joint  sensors.  Further  work  is  continuing  at  this  time  to  include 
the  rate  information  in  the  application  of  the  learning  scheme  to  the  real  robot. 
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4.0  CONCLUSIONS 


An  off-line  learning  control  scheme  is  analyzed  here  which  can  be  used  to  improve  the 
performance  of  robots.  Necessary  conditions  for  the  iterative  scheme  to  reduce  errors  with 
each  iteration  are  derived  considering  a second  order  servo  system  model.  The  scheme  is 
also  applied  to  a mathematical  model  of  a three-link  robot  similar  to  PUMA  560.  In 
general,  the  results  show  that  the  learning  control  scheme  reduces  errors  more  efficiently  if 
the  error  rate  information  is  included  in  the  scheme.  The  results  also  show  that  the  scheme 
may  increase  the  magnitude  of  the  errors,  if  the  rate  information  is  not  included  in  the 
iteration  scheme.  Preliminary  results  of  the  application  of  the  technique  to  a real  robot  has 
shown  that  the  scheme  can  be  successfully  used  to  improve  the  performance  of  actual 
robots  within  the  limitations  of  the  repeatability  and  noise  characteristics  of  the  robots. 
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